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CHAP.  VIII. 

■    ANNE. 

§  r.  The  comi^ons  revive  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity'— 

§  II.  Conspiracy  trumped  up  by  Simon  Fraser,lord  Lovat— ^  III. 

The  lords  present  a  remonstrance  to  the  queen— ^  IV.  The  com- 

;  mons  pass  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham— §  V".  Second 

.  remon&trance  of  the  lords— §  VI.  Farther  disputes  betw^n  the 
two  houses— §  V^L  The  queen  grants  the  first-fruits  and  the  tenths 
to  the  poor  clergy — §  VIII.  Inquiry  into  naval  affairs — §  IX.  Trial 
of  Lindsay—^  X.  Meeting  of  the  Scottish  Parliament— §  XI.  Vio- 
lent opposition  to  the  ministry  in  that  kingdom— §  XII.  Their  par- 

;  liameat  pass/the  act  of  security — §  XIII.  Melancholy  situation 
of  the  €mperor>   affairs — §  XIV.  The  duke  of  Marlborodgh 

,  inarches  at  the  head  of  the  allied  army  into  Germany — §  XV.  He 
defeats  the  Bavarians  at  Schellenberg— §  XVI.  Fruitless  nego- 
tiation ^ith  the  elector  lof  Bavaria— §  XVIl.  The  confederate* 
obtain  a  complete  victory  at  Hochstadt—§  XVIII.  Siege  of  Lan- 
dair>^§.XIX.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  returns  to  England-^— 
§XX.  State  of  ihe  war  in  different  parts  of  Europe — ^  XXL  Cain- 

.  paigain  Portugal— V  XXij.  Sir  George  Rooke takes  Gibraltar— 
§  XXIII.  "And  worits  the  French  fleet  in  a  battle  off  Malaga— . 
§  XXIV.  Session  of  parliament  in  Eng:land. — §  XXV,  An  act. of 
afienation  passed  against  the  Scots— §  XXVI.  Manor  of  Wood- 

'istock  grafted  to  the  duke  of  Marlborbugh^  XXVII.  Disputes 
between  ike  two.  houses^  on  the  subject  of  the  Aylesbury  consta- 
blea— §  XXVIIL  The  parliament  dissolved— §  XXIX.  Proceed-; 
ings  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland — §  XXX.  They  pass  an*  act 
for  a  treaty  of  utioh  with  England— §  XXXI.  Diffisrence  between 

"  AepSffHainetit  and  convocation  in  Ireland — §  XXXII.  Fruitless 

'  'Campaiga-oA  the  Moselle-^i  XXXIII.  The  duke  of  Marlbcnrough 

.   forpes.  the:  French  liner  in  Brabimt— §  XXXIV.  He  is  prarented 

...  )>y  4ie  deputies  pf-tke  StateiTfrpm  attaeking  the  Fre&«h  army-^ 
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^  XXXV.  He  visits  the  imperial  court  of  Vienna — §  XXXVI. 
State  of  the  war  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  in  Hungary,  Piedmont, 
Portugal,  and  Poland — §  XXXVIL  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes  destroys 
part  of  the  French  fleet,  and  relieves  Gibraltar — §  XXXVIII. 
The  earl  of  Peterborough  and  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  reduce  Bar- 
celona—! XXXJX.  The  ^rl's  surprising  progress  in  Spain — 
I  XL.  New  parliament  in  England — §  XLL  Bill  for  a  regency,  in 
.  case  of  the  queen's  decease — §  XLII.  Debates  in  the  house  of 
Jords,  upon  the  supposed  danger  to  which  the  church  was 
exposed — §  XLIII.  The  parliament  prorogued«  Disputes  in  the 
convocation — §  XLIV.  Conferences  opened  for  a  treaty  of  union 
with  Scotland  ^§  XLV.  Substance  of  the  treaty. 

§  I.  When  the  parliament  met  in  October,  the  queen.) 
U^  her  speech,  took  notice  of  the  declaration  by  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  treaty  with  Portugal^  as  circum- 
stances advantageous  to  the  allianee.  She  told  them, 
that,  although  no  provision  was  made  for  the  expedition 
to  Lisbon,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  land-forces,  the 
fund3  had  answered  so  well,  and  the  produce  of  prizes 
be^  so  considerable^  that  the  public  had  not  run  in  debt 
by  those  additional  services :  that  she  had  contributed 
out  of  her  own  revenue  to  the  support  of  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  whose  firm  adherence  to  the  interest  of  the  allies 
deserved  her  seasonable  assistance.  She  said,  she  would 
not  engage  in  any  unnecessary  expense  of  her  ow^,  that 
she  ngaght  have  the  more  to  spare  towards  the  ease  of  her 
subjects.  She  r^comm^ded  dispateh  and  union,  and 
earnestly  exhorted  them  to  avoid  any  heats  or  divbions 
that  might  give  encouragement  to  the  common  exiemies 
of  the  church  and  state.  Notwithstanding  this  a4mo- 
^tion,  and  the  addresses  of  b6th  houses^  in  which  diey 
promised  to  avoid  all  diviaons,  a»  motion  wa»  made  in 
the  house  of  commons  for  renewing  th^  bill  against  oc- 
casional conforni|ty-ft  imd  carried  by  a  great  majority. 
Ill  the  nQW  dmfti  bowevcs'^  tfee  p^wiiltie^  wer^  Iqw^;^, 
^d  th^  sevar^  claiises  mitigate.  As  the  eaiiit  no 
longer  intererted  itself  In  the  svecesft  of  tiii^memsure,  the 
home  was  pretty  -efyddBy  dii^id^  with  respect  to  the 
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speakers,  and  the  debates  on  each  side  were  maintained 
with  equal  spirit  and  ability :  at  length  it  passed,  and 
was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  who  handled  it  still  more  se- 
verely. It  was  opposed  by  a  small  majority  of  the 
bishops,  and  particularly  by  Burnet  of  Sarum,  who  de« 
claimed  against  it,  as  a  scheme  of  the  Papists,  to  set  the 
church  and  Protestants  at  variance.  It  was  successively 
attacked  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  the  earl  of  Pem*^ 
broke,  the  lords  Haversham,  Mohun,  Ferrars,  and- Whar- 
ton. Piqince  Qeorge  of  Denmark  absaited  himself  from 
the  house;  and  the  question  being  put  for  a  second 
reading,  it  was  carried  in  the  negative ;  yet  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  lord  Godolphin  entered  their  dissent 
against  its  being  rejected,  though  the  former  had  posi^ 
tively  declare4,  that  he  thought  the  bill  unseasonable. 
The  commons  having  perused  a  copy  of  the  treaty  with 
Portugal,  voted  forty  thousand  men,  including  five  thou- 
sand marines,  for  the  sea-service  of  the  ensuing  year ; 
and  a  like  number  of  land-forces,  to  act  in  conjunctioil 
with  the  allies,  besides  the  addtoional  tai  thousand :  they 
l&ewise  resolved,  that  the  proportion  to  be  employed  in 
Portugal  should  amoimt  to  eight  thousand.  Sums  were 
granted  for  the  maintenance  of  these  great  armaments, 
^  wdl  as  for  the  subsidies  payable  to  her  majesty's 
allies ;  and  fonds  appointed  equal  to  the  occasion.  TheA 
th^  assured  the  queen,  in  an  address,  that  they  would 
fnro^de  for  the  support  of  srueh  alliances  as  she  htA 
made,  or  i^uld  make,  with  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

4  Ih  At  this  period  the  nation  was  alarmed  by  the 
detection  df  a  consph^acy,  siud  to  be  hatched  by  the  Ja- 
cobites of  Scotlaiid.  Simon  Fraser,  Icnrd  Lovat,  a  man 
of  desperate  enterprise,  profound  dissimulation,  aban- 
doned morals,  and  ruined  fortune,  who  had  been  out- 
lawed for  having  ravished  a  sister  of  the  marquis  of 
Athol,  wad  the  person  to  whom  the  plot  seems  to  havie 
0wed  its  origin.  H^  repaired  to  the  court  of  St.  Gt^r 
#i^nsf,  wltere  ftteundbrtook  to  asstfdable  a  body  frf*  twdve 
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thousand  Highlanders,  to  act  in  favour  of  the  pretender, 
if  the  court  of  France  would  assist  them  .with  a- small 
reinforcement  of  troops,  together  with  officers,  anns, 
ammunition,  and  money.  The  French  king  seemed,  to 
listen  to  the  proposal ;  but,  as  Fraser's  character  was 
infamous,  he  doubted  his  veracity.  He  was  therefore 
sent  back  to  Scotland,  with  two  other  persons,  who  were 
instructed  to  learn  the  strength  and  sentiments  of  the 
clans,,  and  endeavour  to  engage  some  of  the  nobility  in 
the  design  of  an  insurrection.  Fraser  no  sooner,  re- 
turned, than  he  privately  discovered  the  whole  trans- 
action to  the  duke  of  Queensberry,  and  undertook  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  whole  correspondence 
between  the  pretender  and  the  Jacobites.  In  consequence 
of  this  service,  he  was  provided  with  a  pass,  to  secure 
him  froin  all  prosecution ;  and  made  a  progress  through 
the  Highlands,  to  sound  the  inclination  of  the  chief- 
tains. Before  he  set  out  on  this  circuit,  he  delivered  to 
the  duke  a,  letter  from  the  queen-dowag^r  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  directed  to  the  marquis  of  Athol ;  it  was  couched 
in  general  terms,  and  superscribed  in  a  different  charac- 
ter; so  that,  in  all  probability,  Fraser  had  forged  the 
direction,  with  a  view  to  ruin  the  marquis,  who  had  pro- 
secuted him  for  the  injury  done  to  his  sister.  He  pro- 
posed a  second  journey  to  France,  where  he  should  be 
able  to  discover  other  more  material  circumstances ;  and 
the  duke  jof  Queensberry  procured  a  pass  for  him  to  go 
to  Holland,  from  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  though  it  was 
expedited  under  a  borrowed  name.  The  duke  had 
communicated  his  discovery  to  the  queen,  without  disr 
closing  his  name,  which  he  desired  might  be  concealed ; 
her  majesty  believed  the  particulars,  which  were  con- 
firmed by  her  spies  at  Paris,  as  well  as  by  the  evidence 
of  sir  John  Maclean^  who  had  lately  been  convoyed  from 
.France  to  England  in  an  open  boat,  and  apprehended 
.at  Falkstone.  This  gentleman  pretended  at  firstj  that 
hijs.  iQtention  was  to  go  through  England  to  his  own 
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country,  in  order  to  take  the  benefit  of  ihe  queen's  par- 
don ;  and  this,  in  all  probability,  was  his  real  design ; 
but  being  given  to  understand  that  he  would  be  treated 
in  England  as  a  traitor,  unless  he  should  merit  forgive- 
ness, by  making  important  discoveries,  he  related  all  he 
knew  of  the  proposed  insurrection.     From  his  informa- 
tions the  ministry  gave  directions  for  apprehending  one 
Keith,  whose  uncle  had  accompanied  Fraser  from  France, 
and  knew  all  the  intrigues  of  the  -court  of  St.  Gei  mains. 
He  declared,  that  there  was  ho  other  design  on  foot,  ex- 
cept that  of  paving  the  way  for  the  pretender  s  ascend- 
ing the  throne  after  the  queen's  decease.     Ferguson, 
that  veteran  conspirator,  affirmed  that  Fraser  had  been 
employed  by  the  duke  of  Queensberry  to  decoy  some 
persons,  whom  he  hated,  into  a  conspiracy,  that  he  might 
have  an  opportimity  to  effect  their  ruin ;  and,  by  the 
discovery,  establish  his  own  credit,  which  began  to  totter. 
Perhaps  there  was  too  much  reason  for  his  imputation. 
Among  those  who  were  seized  at  this  time,  was  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Lindsay,  who  had  been  under-secre- 
tary  to  the  earl  of  Middleton.     He  had  returned  from 
France  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
queen!s  pardon,  under  this  shelter  of  which  he  came  to 
England,  thinking  himself  secure  from  prosecution.  He 
protested'  he  knew  of  no  designs  against  the  queen  or 
her  government ;  and  that  he  did  not  believe  she  would 
ever  receive  the  least  injury  or  molestation  from  the 
court  of  St.' Germains.     The  house  of  lords  having  re- 
ceived intimationof  this  conspiracy,  resolved,  that  a  com- 
mittee; should  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the  parti- 
culars j  and  ordered,  that  sir  John  Maclean  should  be 
next  4ay  brought  to  their  hx)use.     The  queen,  who  was 
far  from  being  pleased  with  this  instance  of  their  offi- 
cious interposition,  gave  them  to  understand  by  message, 
that  she  tjipught  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  change  the 
niethod  , of v^xamination  already  begun ;  and  that  she 
would  in  a  short  time  inform  the  house  of  the  whole 
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affair.  On  the  17th  day  of  December,  the  queen  wwt» 
to  the  house  of  peers,  and  having  passed  the  bill  for 
the  land-tax,  made  a  speech  to  both  houses,  in  which 
she  declared,  that  she  had  unquestionable  information 
of  ill  practices  and  designs  carried  on  by  the  emissaries 
of  France  in  Scotland.  The  lords,  persisting  in  their 
resolution  to  bring  the  inquiry  into  their  own  house^ 
chose  their  select  committee  by  ballot ;  and,  in  an  ad- 
dress, thanked  her  majesty  for  the  information  she  had 
been  pleased  to  communicate. 

^  IIL  Tlie  commons  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
queen  was  disobliged  at  these  proceedings  of  the  upper 
house,  which  indeed  implied  an  insult  upon  her  ministry, 
if  pot  upon  herself,  presented  an  address,  declarii^  them- 
selves surprised  to  find,  that,  when  persons  suspected 
of  treasonable  practices  were  taken  into  custody  by  her 
majesty'^  messengers,  in  order  to  be  examined,  the  lords, 
in  violation  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  had  wrested 
them  out  of  her  hands,  and  arrogated  the  examination 
solely  to  themselves :  so  that  a  due  inquiry  into  thtt  evil 
practices  and  designs  against  her  majesty's  person  and 
government  might,  in  a  great  measure,  be  obstructed. 
They  earnestly  desired  that  she  would  suffer  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  prerogative ;  and  they  assured  her  they  would, 
tathe  utmost  of  their  power,  support  her  in  the  exer- 
cise of  it  at  home,  as  well  as  in  asserting  it  against  all  in-* 
vasions  whatsoever.  The  queen  thanked  them  for  their 
concern  and  assurances ;  and  was  not  ill  pleased  at  the 
nature  of  the  address,  though  the  chai^  icgainst  the 
pe^rs  was  ncA  strictly  true ;  for  there  were  many  in^ 
stances  of  their  having  assumed  such  a  right  of  inquirf. 
The  upper  house  deeply  resented  the  accusation.  They 
declared,  that,  by  the  known  laws  and  custcmis  of  parlia*- 
ment,  they  had  ^n  undoubted  right  to  take  examinations 
of  persons  chained  with  criminal  matters,  whether  those 
p^on$  were  or  were  not  in  custody.  They  resolved^ 
that  the  adclress  of  the  common^  was  unparliamentary, 
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grouudtess,  w^&cmt  ^)^e<tetit»  I^ighly  injurious  to  tbef 
hbusd  of  pefew,  tending  ttt  interrajrt  the  g(k>d  correspda- 
d€tic6  b^ttridM  the  two  houses,  t6  cteat6  an  ill  opinita 
of  her  majesty  in  the  hotise  of  peers,  of  dahgerOiis  con^ 
sequence  to  the  Ubeities  of  the  peKVple,  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom,  and  privileges  of  parliament  They 
presented  a  long  remonstrance  to  the  qufeen,  justifying 
their  own  conduct,  ^plaining  the  st^ps  they  had  tdcen, 
recriminating  upon  the  commons,  and  expressing  the 
tttost  ferv^t  zeal,  duty,  and  affection  to  her  majesty. 
In  her  answer  to  thii^  tepresentatibn,  which  was  drawn 
up  with  ekgance,  propriety,  and  precision,  i!ihe  professed 
ker  sormw  for  the  misunderstanding  which  had  faap-^ 
petted  between  the  two  houses  of  pai^liament,  and  thanked 
them  lor  die  concmi  they  had  expressed  for  the  rights 
of  the  crown  and  the  prerogative ;  which  she  should 
ttevtsf  estert  so  willingly  as  for  the  good  6f  her  subjects,, 
and  the  protection  of  their  liberties. 

4  IV.  Among  other  prisons  seisied  oti  fhe  coast  of 
Sussex,  on  their  landing  from  France,  wa^  one  Boucher, 
who  had  been  aide-de-Citmp  to  th^  duke  df  BeiWick; 
This  man,  when  examined,  denied  all  knowledge  of  ^Loy 
coiisf^iracy :  he  said,  that,  being  weary  of  living  So  lohj^ 
abroad^  affid  having  made  some  unsuccessful  attempts  fi^ 
obtaon  a  pass,  he  had  chosen  mther  to  cast  himself  &tit 
&e  queen's  mercy,  than  to  r^mdm  longer  i^  eilile  troxitk 
his  native  county.  He  was*  tri^-  aM  ^dndeMik^  fot 
h%h-4ceas0n,  yet  he  cocithiued  to  d^hte  himself  1^6- 
niflt  of  iii€  plot  He  proved,  Ui^  m  the  War  of  Ir6iand, 
a»  well  as  in  Flanders,  h»  had  tt^esdMd  &§  English  pi^ 
sMen$  wi&  grc^  humanity.  The  lords  d^iitM  tr§m 
the  prosectttioii^;  he  obtttined  a.  n^rkve,  ibad  d!i«d  itt 
Newgate.  On.  1^  29&  day  at  Jan«£t^  th^  Mif)  df 
NoUifighMft  told  the  ^mm,  thM  th^  ^^^  had  6dfH^ 
lisianded  hfan  to  hiy  before  tbem^  the  piper  4&m6^^^  ii\ 
the pttci^l^m^ btdtertb^  A«^^vtttdd  aii^66mf»i^  hi 

^ol^Md;  b^  l^at  th«%  l^^sdn^  tii^tmtmde  ^kh 
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could  not  yet  be  properly  communicated,  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  preventing  a  discovery  of  greater  import^ 
ance.     They  forthwith  drew  up. and  presented  an  ad- 
dress, desiring  that  all  the  papers  might  be  inunediately 
sul?mitted  to  their  inspection.     The  queen  said  she  did 
not  expect  to  be  pressed  in  this  manner  immediately  after, 
the  declaration  she  had  made :  but  in  a  few  days  the 
earl  of  Nottingham  delivered  the  papers  sealed,  to  the 
house,  and  all  the  lords  were  summoned  to  attend  on 
the  8th  day  of  February,  that  they  might  be  opened  and 
perused.    Nottingham  was  suspected .  of  a  design  to 
stifle  the  conspiracy.     Complaint  was  made  in  the 
house  of  commons,  that  he  had  discharged  an  officer 
belonging  to  the  late  king  James,  who  had  been  seia&ed 
by  the  governor  of  Berwick.     A  warm  debate  ensued, 
and  at  length  ended  in  a  resolve,  that  the  earl  of  Not* 
tingham,  one  of  her  majesty's  principal  secreteries  of 
state,  for  his  great  ability  and.  diligence  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office,  for  his  unquestionable  fidelity  to  the 
queen  and  her  government,  and  for  his  $teady  adherence: 
to  tiie_church  of  England  as  by  law  established,  highly 
merited  the  trust  her  majesty  had  repgsed  in  him.   They 
ordered  the  speeJ^er  to  present  these  resolutions  to  the 
queen,  who  said,  she  was  glad  to  find  diem.^o  well  sa- 
tisfied with  the,  earl  of  Nottingham,  whd  was  trusted  by 
her  in  so  considerable  an  office.     Thejr perused  the  exar 
minations  of  the  witnesses  which  were  laid  before  them, 
without  passing  judgment,  or  .offering .advice  on  the 
subject :  but  they  thanked  her  majesty  for  having  vCom-: 
municated  those  particulara,  as  well  as  for  her  jwisdom; 
and  care  of  the  natipn.    Wh^n  the  lords  proceeded  .with  - 
uncommon  eagerness  in  their  inquiry,  the  lowe(  house, 
in  another  address,  renewed  their  con]^laints  against, the 
conduct  of  the  peers,  which  they  still  affirmed  was  with- 
out a  precedent.     But  this  was  the  laiiguage  of  irritated: 
faction,  by  which  indeed  both  sides,  were  equally  aotu^ated. . 
4  V.  The  seljB^t  commijttee  of  the. lords,  pi^osecut^; 
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tKe  inquiry,  qjid  founded  their  report  chiefly  on  the  con- 
fession of  sir  John  Maclean,  who  owned  that  the  court 
of  St.  Germains  had  listened  to  Lovat's  proposal;  that 
several  councils  had  been  held  at  the  pretender's  court 
on  the  subject  of  an  .  invasion ;  and  that  persons  were 
sent  over  to  sound  some  of  the  nobility  in  Scotland. 
But  the  nature  of  their  private  correspondence  and  nego- 
tiation could  not  be  discovered.  Keith  had  tampered 
with  his  uncle  to  disclose  the  whole  secret ;  and  this  was 
the  circumstance  which  the  queen  declined  imparting 
to  the  lords,  until  she  should  know  the  success  of  his 
endeavours,  which  proved  ineifectual.  The  uncle  stood 
aloof;  and  the  ministry  did  not  heartily  engage  in  the 
inquiry.  The  house  of  lords  having  finished  these  exa- 
minations, and  being  warmed  with  violent  debates, 
voted  that  there  had  been  dangerous  plots  between  some 
persons  in  Scotland  and  the  courts  of  France  and  St. 
Gennains  ;  and  that  the  epcduragement  for  his  plotting 
arose  from  the  not  settling  the  succession  to  the  crown 
of  Skotlsmd  in  the  house  of  Hanover.  These  votes  were 
signified  to  the  queen  in  an  address ;  and  they  promised, 
that,  when  the  succession  should  be  thus  settled,  they 
would  endeavour  to  promote  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms upon  just  and  reasonable  terms.  Then  they  com- 
posed another  representation,  in  answer  to  the  second 
address  -of  Ae  commons  touching  their  proceedings. 
They  charged  the  lower  house  With  want  of  zeal  in  the 
whole  progress  of  this  inquiry.  They  produced  a  great 
number  of  precedents,  to  prove  that  their  conduct  had 
been  regular  and  parliamentary;  and  they,  in  their 
turn,  accused  the  commons  of  partiality  and  injustice  in 
vacating  legal  .elections.  The  queen,  in  answer  to  this 
remonstrance,  said,  she  looked  upon  any  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  two  houses  as  a  very  great  misfortune 
to  the  kingdom;  and  that  she  should  never  omit  any 
thing  in  her  power  to  prevent  all  occasions  of  them  for 
the  future. 


V        ' 
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^  VL  The  lordu  and  commons,  aftimated  by  i^ch  ofn 
poBitB  principles^  seized  eveiy  opportonity  of  thwartiti^ 
^ach  other.  An  action  bariiig  been  brought  by  one 
Matthew  Ashby  against  William  White,  and  the  other 
ccmstables  of  Aylesbury,  for  having  denied  him  the  pri^ 
vilege  of  voting  in  the  last  election,  the  cause  was  tried 
-at  die  assizes,  and  the  constables  were  cast  with  damages. 
But  an  order  was  given  in  the  queen's  bench  to  quash 
all  the  proceedings,  since  no  action  had  ever  been 
brought  on  that  account.  The  cause  being  moved  by 
writ  of  error  into  the  house  of  lords,  was  Argued  with 
great  warmth  :  at  l^igth  it  was  carried  by  a  great  ma^ 
jority,4hat  the  order  of  the  queen's  bench  should  be  set 
aside^  and  judgment  pronounced  according  to  the  ver^ 
diet  given  at  the  assizes.  The  commons  co^dered 
thetse  proceedings  as  encroaching  on  their  privileges. 
They  passed  five  different  resolutions,  imp6rting,  that ' 
the  commons  of  England  in  parliament  assembled,  had 
the  sole  right  to  examine  and  determine  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  right  of  election  of  their  own  members : 
that  the  practice  pf  determining  the  qualifications  of 
electors  in  any  court  of  law,  would  expose  all  mayors, 
bailiffs,  and  returning  officers,  to  a  imiltiplicity  of  vexa- 
tious suits,  and  insupportable  expenses,  and  subject 
fhem  to  different  and  independent  jurisdictions,  as  well 
as  to  inconsistent  detatninations  in  the  same  ease,  with^ 
out  relief:  that  Matthew  Ashby  was  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  privilege,  as  were  all  attorneys,  solicitors,  counsellors, 
and  seijeants  at  law,  soliciting,  prosecuting,  or  plead^ 
ing,  in  any  case  of  the  same  nature.  These  resolutions, 
signed  by  the  clerk,  were  fixed  upon  the  g^  of  West- 
minster-hall. On  the  other  hand,  the  lords  appointed 
a  commitfee  to  draw  up  a  state  of  the  case ;  and,  upon 
their  repxDrt,  resolved,  that  eveiy  person  bemg  wrlfolfy 
fcittdered  to  exercise  his  right  of  voting,  might  matntain 
an  action  in  the  queen's  courts,  against  the  oflrclar  by 
whom  his  vote  should  be  refused,  to  assert  his  right,  arttf 
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seepv^  4am2^  fcMr  the  injtury :  that  an  assertiou  to  the 
contrary  was  destractive  oS  the  pf  operty  of  the  sabjeets^ 
dgaisst  the  freedom  of  electioits,  and  manifestly  tended 
to  the  encouragement  of  partiality  and  corruption  :  that 
the  declaring  of  Matthew  Ashby  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
privilege  of  the  house  of  ^  commons,  was  an  unpreoe^ 
draited  attempt  upon  the  judicature  of  parliament,  and 
an  attempt  to  subject  the  law  of  England  to  the  Totes  of 
the  house  of  commons.  Copies  of  the  case,  and  these 
resolutions,  were  sent  by  the  lord-keeper  to  all  the  she- 
riffs of  England,  to  be  circulated  through  all  the  bo-  ' 
roughs  of  their  respective  counties. 

§  VII.  On  the  7th  day  of  February,  the  queen  ordered 
secretary  Hedges  to  tell  the  house  of  commons,  that  she 
had  remitted  the  arrears  of  the  tenths  to  the  poor  clergy: 
that  she  would  grant  her  whole  revenue  arising  out  of 
the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  as  far  as  it  should  become 
&ee  from  incumbrance,  as  an  augmentation  of  their 
maintenance :  that  if  the  house  of  commons  could  find 
any  method  by  which  her  intentions  to  the  poor  clergy 
might  be  made  more  effectual,  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  public,  and  acceptable  to  her  majesty.  The  com- 
mons immediately  brought  in  a  bill,  enabling  her  to 
alienate  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  and  create  a  corpo- 
ration by  charter,  to  direct  the  application  of  it  to  the 
uees  proposed:  they  likewise  repealed  the  statute  of 
mcntmain,  so  far  as  to  allow  all  men  to  bequeath  by  will, 
or  grant  by  deed,  any  sum  they  should  think  fit  to  gire 
towards  the  augmentation  of  benefices.  Addresses  of 
thanks  and  acknowledgment,  from  all  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
hmd,  were  presented  to  the  queen  for  her  gracious 
bounty:  but  very  little  regard  was  paid  to  Burnet^ 
bishop  of  Sarum,  although  the  queen  declared  that  pre- 
jbte  auth<H*  of  the  project.  He  was  generally  hated,  either 
^  a  Scot,  a  low-churchman,  or  a  meddling  partisan. 

^  VIXL  In  March  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
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the.  navy  was  begun  in  the  house  of -lords.     Th^  de- 
sired the  queen,  in  an  address,  to  give  speedy  and  effec- 
tual orders,  that  a  number 'of  ships,  sufficient  for  the 
home  service,  should  be  equipped  and  manned  with  all 
possible  expedition.     They  resolved,  that  admiral  Gray- 
don's  not  attacking  the  four  French  ships  in  the  channel, 
had  been  a  prejudice  to  the  queen's  service,  and  a  dis- 
grace to  the  nation :  that  his  pressing  men  in  Jamaica, 
and  his  severity  towards  masters  of  merchant  vessels  and 
transports,  had  been  a  great  discouragement  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  island,  as  well  as  prejudicial  to  her  ma- 
jesty's service ;  and  they  presented  an  address  against 
him,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  dismissed.     They 
examined  the  accounts  of  the  earl  of  Orford,  against 
which  great  clamour  had  been  raised ;  and,  taking  cog- 
nizance of  the  remarks  made  by  the  commissioners  of 
the   public   accounts,    found   them  false  in   fact, .  ill- 
grounded,  and  of  no  importaiice.     The  commons  be- 
sought the  queen  to  order  a  prosecution  on  account  of 
ill  practices  in  the  earl  of  Ranelagh's  office  :  and  they 
sent  up  to  the  lords  a  bill  for  continuing  the  commission 
on  the  public  accounts.    Some. alterations  were  made  in, 
the  upper  house,  especially  in  the  nomination  of  com- 
ijiissioners ;  but  these  were  rejected  by  the  commons.. 
The  peers  adhering  to  their  amendments,  the.bill  drop-, 
ped,  and  the  commission  expired.     No  other, bill  of  any 
consequence  passed  in  this  session,  except  an  act .  for 
raising  recruits,  which  empowered  justices  of  the. peace 
to  impress  idle  persons  for  soldiers  and  njarines.  .On, 
the  3d  day  of  April  the  queen  went  to  the  house  of  peers, , 
*  and  having  made  a  short  speech  on  the  usual  topics  of 
acknpwledgment,  unity,  and  moderation,  prorogued  the, 
parliament  to  the  4th  day  of  July.     The  division  still . 
continued  between  the  two  houses  of  convocation ;  so 
that  nothing  jof  moment  was  transacted  in  that  assemWy,  • 
except  their  address  to  the  queen  upon  her  granting  the 
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first-fruits  and  tenths  for  the  augmentation  of  small  be-  » 

nefices.  At  the  same  time,  the  lower  house  sent  their 
prolocutor,  with  a  deputation,  to  wait  upon  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons,  to  return  their  thanks  to  that 
honourable  house,  for  having  espoused  the  interest  of 
the  clergy ;  and  to  assure  them,  that  the  convocation 
would  pursue  such  methods  as  might  best  conduce  to  j 

the  support,  honour,  interest,  and  security  of  the  church 
as  now  by  law  established.  They  sent  up  to  the  arch-^ 
bishop  and  prelates  divers  representations,  containing 
complaints,  and  proposing  canons  and  articles  of  refor- 
mation :  but  very  little  regard  was  paid  to  their  remon- 
strances. 

§  IX.  About  this  period  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  after 
having  ineifectually  pressed  the  queen  to  discard  the 
dukes  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire,  resigned  the  seals. 
The  earl  of  Jersey  and  sir  Edward  Seymour  were  dis- 
missed; the  earl  of  Kent  was  appointed  chamberlain, 
Harley  secretary  "of  state,  and  Henry  St.  John  secretary 
of  war.     The  discovery  of  the  Scottish  conspiracy  was 
no  sooner  known  in  France,  than  Lewis  ordered  Fraser 
to  be*  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile.     In  England,  Lindsay, 
being  sentenced  to  die  for  having  corresponded  with 
Firance,  was  given  to  understand,  that  he  had  no  mercy 
to  expfect,  unless  he  would  discover  the  conspiracy.     He 
persisted  in  denying  all  knowledge  of  a!ny  such  conspi- 
racy ;  and  scorned  to  save  his  life  by  giving  false  jnforr 
matipn.     In  order  to  intimidate  him  into  a  confession, 
the  ministry  ordered  him  to  be  conveyed  to  Tyburh, 
whei^e  he  still  rejected  life  upon  the  terms  proposed : 
then  he  was  carried  back  to  Newgate,  where  he  remained 
some  years :  at  length  he  was  banished,  and  died  ^of 
hunger  in  Holland.     The  ministers  had  been  so  luke- 
warm and'  languid  in  the  investigatipn  of  the  Scottish 
conspiracy,  that  the  whigs  loudly  exclaimed  againist  them 
as  disguised  Jacobites,  and  even  whispered  itisinuations, 
implying,  that  the  queien  herself  had  a  secret  bias  of  sis- 
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teriy  affection  for  the  court  of  St  Q^mudns.  What 
seemed  to  confirm  this  allegation,  was  the  disgrace  d 
die  dnke  dT  Queensberry,  who  had  exerted  himself  with 
remarliable  zeal  in  the  detection :  hut  the  decline  of  lus 
interest  in  Scotland  was  the  real  cause  of  his  being  laid 
aside  at  this  juncture. 

§  X.  The  design  of  the  court  was  to  procure  in  die 
Scottish  parliament  the  nomination  of  a  successor  to  the 
crown,  and  a  supply  for  the  forces,  which  could  not  be 
obtained  in  the  preceding  session.  Secretary  Johnston, 
in  concert  with  the  marquis  of  Tweedale,  undertook  to 
carry  these  points,  in  return  for  certain  limitations  on 
the  successor,  to  which  her  majesty  agreed.*  The  mar- 
quis was  .appointed  commissioner.  The  office,  of  lord- 
register  was  bestowed  upon  Johnston ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment met  on  the  6th  day  of  July.  The  queen,  in  her 
letter,  expressed  her  concern  that  these  divisions  should 
have  risen  to  such  a  hei^t,  as  to  encourage  the  enemies 
of  the  nation  to  employ  their  emissaries  for  debauching 
her  good  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  She  declared 
lier  resolution  to  grant  whatever  could,  in.  reason,  be 
demanded,  for  quieting  the  minds  of  the  people**  She 
told  them,  she  had  empowered  the  marquis  of  Tweedale 
to  give  unquestionable  proofs  of  her  determination  to 
maintain  the  government^  in  church  and  state,  as  by  law 
established  in  that  kingdom ;  to  consent  to  such  laws  as" 
shot^Jd  be  found  wanting  for  the  farther  security  of  both, 
and  for  preventing  all  encroachments  for  the  future, 
She  eamesdy  exhorted  them  to  settle  the  succession  in 
the  Protestant  line,  as  a  step  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  own  peace  and  happiness,  the  quiet  and  security  of 
all  her  dominions,  die  reputation  of  her  affairs  abroad, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  Protestant  interest  tlnroi^h 
eSt  Europe.  Sb^  declared,  diat  she  had  authorized  ^ 
cozxnrassioners  to  give  the  royal  susseni  to  whatever  couM 

lives  of  thd  Admirals.    Voltake.    Hist  of  £arope.    History  of  i^^  Duka  ^ 
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b^  r^asooably  demanded,  and  was  m  her  pow^r  to 
granti  for  securing  tbe  sovereignty  and  Uberties  of  that 
her  anci^it  kingdom.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
letter  turned  upon  the  necessity  of  their  granting  a 
supply,  the  discouragement  of  vice,  the  encouragement 
of  conunerce,  and  the  usual  recommendation  of  mode- 
ration and  unanimity. 

§  XI.  Th^  duke  of  Hamilton  presented  a  resolve,  that 
Ihe  parliament  would  not  name  a  successor  to  the  crown, 
until  the  Scots  should  have  concluded  a  previous  trea^ 
with  England,  in  relation  to  commerce  and  other  con- 
cerns* This  motion  produced  a  warm  debate,  in  the 
course  of  which  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  expatiated  upon  the 
hardships  and  miseries  which  the  Scotia  had  sustoined 
since  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  under  one  sovereign, 
and  the  impossibility  of  bettering  their  condition,  unless 
they  should  take  care  to  anticipate  any  design  thdt 
tended  to  a  continuation  of  the  same  calamities.  Another 
resolve  was  produced  by  the  earl  of  Rothes,  importing, 
that  the  parliament  should  proceed  to  make  such  limitek* 
tions  and  conditions  of  tibtc  government,  as  might  be 
judged  proper  for  rectifying  the  constitution ;  for  vindi* 
eating  and  securing  the  sovereignty  and  independency 
of  the  natiim ;  and  that  dien  parliament  would  take  into 
eonsidemtion  the  other  resolve  o&attd  by  the  duke  of 
Hamilt(m,  for  a  treaty  previous  to  the  nomination  of  a 
successor.  This  proposal  was  seconded  by  the  court 
party,  and  violent  heats  ensued.  At  length,  sir  James 
Falconer  of  Phesdo  offered  an  expedient,  which  neither 
party  could  refuse  with  any  show  of  moderation.  He 
suggested  a  resolve,  that  the  ^rliament  would  not  pro- 
eeed  to  tiie  ncxnination  of  a  successor,  until  the  previousr 
t^aliy  vcdi  England  should  be  discussed;  sikI  that  it 
nsmld  make  the  necessary  limitatkns  and, conditions  of 
government,,  before  the  successor  should  be  nonfflwted. 
This  joint  iwdivey  being  put  ta  die  vote,  was  carried  hf 
'^  goeat  ]Da^H%.    The  trea;tgr  writh  England  ww  ni^ 
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lected,  and  the  affkir  of  the  auccesaion .  consequently 
postponed.     The  duke  of  Athol  moved,  that  her  majesty 
should  be  desired  to  send  down  the  witnesses  and  -  all 
th^  papers  relating  to  the  conspiracy,  that,  after  due 
examination,  those  who  were  unjustly  accused  might  be 
vindicated,  and  the  guilty  punished  according  to  their 
demerits.     The  commissioner  declared,  that  he  had  al- 
ready written,  and  would  write  again  to  the  queen  on 
that  subject.     The  intention'  of' the  cavaliers  was  to 
convict  the  duke  of  Queensberry  of  malice  and  calumny 
in  the  prosecution  of  that  affair,  that  they  might  vsreak 
their  vengeance  upon  him  for  that  instance  of  his  ani- 
mosity, as  well  as  for  his  having  deserted  them  in  the 
former  session.     He  found  means,  however,  to  persuade 
the  queen,  that  such  an  inquiry  would  not  only  protract 
the  session,  but  also  divert  them  from  the  settlement  of 
the  succession,  and  raise  such  a  ferment  ^ms  might  be 
productive  of  tragical  consequences.     Alarmed  at  these  , 
suggestions,  she  resolved  to  prevent  the  examination ; 
and  gave  no  answer  to  the  repeated  applications  made 
by  her  parliament  and  ministers.     Meanwhile  the  duke 
of  Queensberry  appeased  his  enemies  in' Scotland j  by 
directing  all  his  friends  to  join  in  the  opposition. 

§  XII.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  again  moved,  that  the 
parliament  should  proceed  to  the  limitations,  aiid  name 
conimissioners  to  treat  with  England,  previous  to  all 
other  business,  except  an  act  for  a  land-tax  of  two  - 
months,  necessary  for  the  immediate  subsistence  of  the* 
forces.  The  e^rl  of  Marchmont  proposed  an  act  t6  ex- 
clude all  popish  successors : .  but  this  was  warmly  op- 
posed, as  unseasonable,  by  Hamilton  and  his  party.  A 
bill  of  supply  being  offered  by  the  lord-justice-clerkjlthe- 
cavaliers  tacked  to  it  great  part  of  the  act  of  securi^,  to' 
which  the  royal  ajssent  had  been  refused  in  the  former 
session.  Violent  debates  arose;  so  that  the^  houses  was 
filled  with  rage  and.  tumult.  The  national  spirit  of  in- 
dejpendepce  liiad  bee^  wrought  up  to  a  dangenms  pi^h; 
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of  enthusiasm.  The  street3  were  crowded  with  pedple 
of  all  ranks,  exclaiming  against  English  influence ;  and 
threatening  to  sacrifice,  as  traitors  to  their  country,  all 
who  should  embrace  measures  that  seemed  to  favour  a 
foreign  interest.  The  commissioner  and  his  friends  were 
confounded  and  appalled.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
stem  the  torrent,  he,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
ministers,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  representing  the 
uncomfortable  situation  of  affairs,  and  advising  her  ma- 
jesty to  pass  the  bill,  encumbered  as  it  was  with  the  act 
of  security.  Loprd  Godplphin,  on  whose  coimsel  she 
chiefly  relied,  found  himself  involved  in  great  perplexity. 
The  tbries  had  devoted  him  to  destruction.  He  foresaw 
that  the  queen's  concession  to  the  Scots  in  an  ai^air  of 
such  consequence,  would  'funiish  his  enemies  with  a 
plausible  pretence  to  arraig^^the  conduct  of  her  minis- 
ter:  but  he  chose  to  run  that  risk,  rather  than  see  the 
anny  dUtaded  for  ™.t  of  a  Wpply,  and  the  kingdom 
left  exposed  to  an  invasion.  He  therefore  seconded  the 
advice  of  the  Scottish  ministers ;  and  the  queen  autho- 
rized the  commissioner  to  pass  the  bill  that  was  depend*r 
ing.  The  act  provided,  that  in  case  of  the  queen's  dying 
without  issue,  a  parliament  should  immediately  meet, 
and  declare  the  successor  to  the  crown,  different  from  ' 
the  person  possessing- the  throne  of  England,  unless 
before  that  period  a  settlement  should  be  made  in*par- 
liament  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  inde- 
pendent of  English  councils:  by  another  clause,  they 
were  empowered  to  arm  and  train  the  subjects,  so  as  to 
'  put  them  in  a  postiire  of  defence.  The  Scottish  parlia- 
ment, having,  by  a  laudable  exertion  of  spirit,  obtained 
this  act  of  security,. granted  the  supply  without  farther 
hesitation :  but,  not  yet  satil^fied  with  this  sacrifice, 
they  engaged  in  debates  about  the  conspiracy^  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  house  of  lords  in  England,  which 
they  term^  an  officious  intermeddling  in  their  con- 
cerns, and    an   encroachment ;  upon  the  sovereignty 
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and  independency  of  the  nation.  They  drew  Up  an 
address  to  the  queen,  deisiring  that  the  evidence  and 
papers  relating  to  the  plot  might  be  subjected  to  their 
exatfiinatioti  in  the  next  session.  Meanwhile,  the  com- 
missioner, dreading  the  farther  progress  of  such  an  un- 
governable ferocity,  prorogued  the  parliament  to  the  7th 
day  of  October.  The  act  of  security  being  transmitted 
to  England,  copies  of  it  were  circulated  by  the  enemies 
of  Godolphin,  who  represented  it  as  a  measure  of  that 
minister ;  and  the  kingdom  was  filled  with  murmurs  and 
discontent.  People  openly  declared,  that  the  two  king- 
doms Were  now  separated  by  law,  so  as  never  to  be  re- 
jbiiied.  Reports  were  spread,  that  great  quantities  of 
arms  had  been  conveyed  to  Scotland,  and  that  the  na- 
tives were  employed  in  preparations  to  ittvade  England. 
All  the  blame  of  these  transactions  was  imputed  to  lord 
Godolphin,  whom  the  tories  determined  to  attack,  while 
the  other  party  resolved  to  exert  their  whole  influence 
for  his  preservation :  yet,  in  all  probability,  he  owed  his 
immediate  support  to  the  success  r>f  his  firiehd  the  duke 
of  Marlborough. 

§  )CIIL  Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  the 
situation  to  which  the  empetfor  was  reduced  in  the  be* 
glftning.of  the  season.  The  malecontents  in  Hutigary 
h^d  rendered  themselves  formidable  by  their  success : 
the  elector  6i  Bavaria  possessed  all  the  places  on  the 
DailUbe,  ad  far  as  Passau,  and  even  threatened  the  city 
of  Viennd,,  Which  inust  have  been  infallibly  lost,  had  the 
HiiiigariaiifiS  and  Bavarians  acted  in  concert.  By  the 
advice  of  priiice  Eugene,  the  emperor  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  hef  Britalinic  majesty ;  and  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough explained  to  her  the  necessity  of  undertaking  his 
reliief.  This  nobtemati,  in  the  month  of  January,  had 
crossed  the  i^ea  to  Holland,  and  concerted  a  scheme 
with  the  deputies  of  the  &tates-g^ieral  for  the  operations 
of  the  ensuing  campaign.  They  agreed,  that  general 
Ativerquerque  shotald  lie  upbn  die  defensive  with  a  small 
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body  6i  troops  in  the  Netherlands,  while  the  main  army 
of  the  allies  shouM  act  upon  the  Rhine,  under  the  com- 
mjund  of  the  dxike  df  Marlborough.  Such  was  the  pre-^ 
text  under  whieh  this  consummate  general  concealed 
anotiier  plan,  whijch  wsis  communicated  to  a  few  only,  in 
,  whose  discretion  he  could  confide*  It  was  appmved  by 
liie  pensionary  and  dome  leading  men,  who  secured  its 
£lvouMble  reception  with  the  states-general,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  impart  the  secret  to  that  numeroos 
assembly.  In  the  mean  time,  the  preparations  were 
made,  on  pretence  of  carrying  the  war  to  the  banks  of 
the  Moselle. 

§  XIV.  In  the  month  of  April,  the  duke,  accompanied 
by  his  brother,  general  Churchill,  lieutenant-general 
Lumley,  the  earl  of  Orkney,  and  other  officers  of  dis- 
tihctton,  embarked  for  Holland,  where  he  had  a  long 
conference  with  a  deputation  of  the  state,  concerning  a 
proposal  of  sending  a  large  army  towards  the  Moselle. 
Thfe  deputies  of  Zealand  opposed  this  measure  of  send- 
ing th^ir  troops  to  such  a  distance  so  strenuously,  that 
tte  duke  was  obliged  to  tell  them,  in  plain  terms,  he  had 
rei^ted  orders  to  march  thither  with  the  British  forces. 
He  accordingly  assembled  his  army  at  Maestricht ;  and 
oft  the  8th  day  of  May  begaft  his  march  into  Germany. 
Ilie  Jf  renth  imagined  his  intention  was  to  begin  the 
cina^gn  with  th^  siege  of  Traierbach,  and  to  penmate 
feUo  Fraadee  k\m^  the  MoTselle.  In  this  persuasion  they 
sent  t,  de^^ment  to  that  river ;  and  gave  out  that  tfeey 
mteiid^  to  invest  Huy,  a  pretence  to  which  the  duke 
pliid  nd  regard.  He  continued  his  route  hy  Bedburgh, 
K^ipef^dvd,  Kalseeken :  he  visited  1^  fo^rtifications  of 
Bdimt,  where  h^  received  certain  advice,  that  the  recrurls 
and  reiiiforcemente  fc^  the  French  army  in  Bavaria  hsA 
jmniied  the  dector  at  Villengen.  He  redoubled  his  diii- 
gtate,  passed  the  Nebkar  on  the  3d  day  of  ixme,  and 
hateod  at  Lade^burgh :  frmi  whence  he  wrote  a  letter 
t^  die  states^cmetal^  giving  liiem  to  titidersiiand,  that  he 
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had  the  queen  s  orders  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the 
empire;  and  expressing  his  hope  thsit  they  would  approve 
the  design,  and  allow  their  troops  to  share  the  honour  of 
the  expedition.  By  the  return  of  a  courier,  he  received 
their  approbation,  and  full  power  to  command  their  forces* 
He  then  proceeded  to  Mildenheim,  where  he  was  visited 
by  prince  Eugene. ;  and  these  two  great  men,  whose 
talents  were  congenial,  immediately  contracted  an  inti- 
macy of  friendship.  Next  day  prince  Louis  of  Baden 
arrived  in  the  camp  at  Great  Hippach.  He  told  the 
duke,  his  grace  was  come  to  save  the  empire,  and  to 
:give  him  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  honour,  which 
he  knew  was  at  the  last  stake  in  the  opinion  of  some  peo- 
ple. The  duke  replied,  h^  was  come  to  learn  of  him  how 
to  serve  the  empire ;  that  they  must  be  ignorant,  indeed, 
who  did  not  know  that  the  prince  of  Baden,  when  his 
health  permitted  him,,  had  preserved  the  empire,  and 
extended  its  conquests. 

§  XV.  Those  three  celebrated  generals  agreed  that  the 
two  armies  should  join :  that  the  command  should  be 
alternately  vested  in  the  duke  and  prince  Louis,  from  day 
to  jday ;  and  that  prince  Eugene  should  command  a  sepa- 
rate army  on  the  Rhine.  Prince  Louis  returned  to.  his 
p.rmy  on  the  Danube :  prince  Eugene  set  out  for  Philips- 
burgh:  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  being  joined  by  the 
Imperial  army  under  prince  Louis  of  Baden,  at  Waster-^ 
tellen,  prosecuted  his  march  by  Elchingen,  Gingen,  and 
Landthaussen.  On.  the  1st  day  of  July  he  was  in  sight 
of  the  enemy  *s  intrenchments  at  DiUingen,  and  encamped 
with  his  right  at  Amerdighem,  and  his  left  at  Onderin- 
gen.  Understanding  that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  had 
detached  the  best  part  of  his  infantry  to  reinforce  the 
count  d'Arco,  who  was  posted  behind  strong  lines  at 
Schellenberg,  near  Donawert,  he  resolved  to  attack  their 
intrenchments  without  delay.  On  the  2d  day  of  July 
he  advanced  .towards  the  enemy,  and  passed  the  river 
Wermitz :  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  attack 
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was  b^im  by  the  English  and  Dutch  infahtiy,  supported 
by  the  horse  and  dragoons.  They  were  very  severely, 
handledj,;  arid  obliged  to  give  way,  when  prince  Louis  of 
Baden  marching  up,  at  the  head  of  the  Imperialists,  to 
another  part  of  the  line,  made  a  diversion  in  their  favour. 
After  an  obstinate  resistance  they  forced  the  intrench- 
ments,  and  the  horse  entering  with  the  infantr^,  fell  so 
furiously  ujpon  the  enemy,  already  disordered,  that  they 
w»e  routed  with  great  slaughter.  They  fled  with  the 
utmost  trepidation  to  Donawert  and  the  Danube,  leav- 
ing six  thousand  men  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  * 
confederates  took  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  thirteen  pair 
of  colours,  with  all  the  fents  tod  baggage.  Yet  the  vic- 
tory was  dearly  purchased ;  some  thousalids  of  the  allies 
were  slain  in  the  attack,  including  i^any  gallant  officers, 
among  whom  were  the  generals  Goor  and  Beinheim, 
and  count  Stirum  was  mortally  wounded.  Next  day  the 
Bavarian  garrison  abandoned  Donawert,  of  which  the 
confederates  took  immediate  possession,  while  the  elec- 
tor passed  the  Danube  in  his  march  to  the  river  Leche, 
lest  the  victors  should  cut  off  his  retreat  to  his  own 
countiry.  The  confederates  having  crossed  the  Danube 
on"  several  bridges  of  pontoons,  a  detachment  was  sent 
to  pass  the  Leche,  and  take  post  in  the  country  of  the^ 
elector,  who  had  retired  under  the  cannon  of  Augsburgh. 
The  garrison  of  Neuburgh  retiring  to  Ingoldstadt,  the 
place  was  secured  by  the  confederates;  and  the  countde 
Prize  was  detached  with  nine  battalions  and  fifteen  squa- 
dnms  to  invest  the  town  of  Rain.  Advice  arriving  from 
prince  Eugene,  that  the  mareschals  Villeroy  and  Talkrd 
had  passed  the  Rhine  at  Fort  Kehl,  with  an  army  of  five- 
and-fotty  thousand  men,  to  succour  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
the  geitierals  of  the  allies  immediately  detached  prince 
Maximilian  of  Hanover,  with  thirty  squadrons  of  horse, 
as  a  reinforcement  to  the  prince.  In  a  few  days  Rain  sur- 
rendered, and  Aicha  was  taken  by  assault.  The  emperor 
BO  sooner  received  a  confirmation  of  the  victory  of 
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Sckellenberg)  that  he  wrote  a  letter  of  adknowltdgitient 
to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  ordered  count  Wratis-^ 
lau  to  intimate  his  intention  of  investi]^  him  with  the 
title  of  prince  of  the  empire,  which  the  duke  declined 
accepting,  until  the  queen  interposed  her  authority  at 
the  desire  of  Leopold. 

§  Xy  I.  The  allies  advanced  within  a  league  of  Auga^ 
burgh ;  and  though  they  found  the  eketor  of  Bavaria  too 
securely  posted  under  die  cannon  of  that  eity  to  be  dis* 
lodged,  or  attacked  with  any  prospect  of  snccesil,  tbey 
encamped  with  Friedburgh  in  their  centra,  so  as  to  cut 
off  all  communication  between  him  and  his  dominions. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  having  reduced  him  to  this 
situation,  proposed  very  advantageous  terms  of  peace, 
provided  he  would  abandon  the  Fuench  interest,  and  join 
the  Imperialists  in  Italy.^  His  subjects,  seeing  themselves 
at  the  mercy  of  the  allies,  pressed  him  to  comply  with 
these  offers,  rather  than  expose  his  country  to  ruin  and 
desolation-  A  negotiation  was  begun,  and  he  seemed 
ready  to  sign  the  articles,  when  hearing  that  mareschal 
Tallard  had  passed  the  Black  Fptest,  to  joiii  him  with  a 
great  body  of  forces,  he  declared,  that  smce  the  king  of 
France  had  made  such  powerful  efforts  to  support  him, 
he  thought  himself  obliged  in  honour  to  continue  firm 
in  his  alliance.  The  generals  of  the  allies  were  so 
exasperated  at  this  disappointment,  that  they  sent  out 
detachments  to  ravage  the  country  of  Bavaria,  as  far  as 
Munich  :  upwards  of  three  hundred  towns,  villages,  and 
castles,  were  inhumanly  destroyed,  to  the'  indelible  dis-^ 
grace  of  those  whg  countenanced  and  conducted  #u<sh 
barbarous  practices.  The  elector,  shocked  at  (hes^ 
brutal  proceedings,  desired,  in  a  letter  to  the  dttke  6f 
Marlbotough,that  a  stop  might  be  put  to  acts  of  violencje 
so  opposite  to  true  glory.  The  answer  he  received 
in4)lied,  that  it  was  in  his  own  power  to  put  an  end  td 
them  by  a  speedy  accommodation.  Incensed  at  this 
reply,  he  declared,  that  since  they  had  obliged  him  to 
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^]Wfi  the  i^word,  fie  would  tbr<>w  away  tbe  sipubtmrd. 
The  duke  and  priiiGe  Ixmift^  findiog  it  io^practicahle  to 
attax^k  the  ektctor  in  his  strong  camp,  resolved  to  under* 
take  the  siege  pf  Ii^oldstadt,  and  for  that  purpose 
passed  the  Paer  m^  the  townpf  Sehrobbenhausen,  where 
|hey  encamped,  with  their  left  al;  Closterburgh.  On  the 
5th  day  of  August'  the  elector  of  Bavaria  marched  to 
Biber^ch,  where  he  wa9  joined  by  Tallacd.  He  resolved 
to  pass  the  Danube  at  Lj^wingen,  to  attack  prince  Eugene, 
who  hdd  followed  the  French  anny  from  the  lines  of 
tiwki,  aiptd  jkty  eoiCjamped  at  Hochstadt,  Next  day,  how- 
ever, h^  made  a  motion  that  disappcnnted  the  ^nemy. 
Neyeythd^ss,  they  persisted  in  their  design  of  passing, 
the  Danube,  and  encamping  at  Blenheim.  The  allies 
'  r^esolved  that  prince  Louis  should  undertake  the  siege  of 
Jngpldlftadt,  whilst  prince  Eug^ie  and  the  duke  should 
|Otbserve  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  Advice  being  received 
that  he  had  actually  crossed  the  Danube  at  Lawingen, 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  jomed  the  forces  of  prince 
Eugene  a4;  the  camp  of  Munster  on  the  11th  day  of 
August,  prince  Louis  having  by  this  time  marched  off 
jtowards  the  place  he  intended  to  besiege.  Next  day  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene  observed  the 
postui:e  of  the  enemy,  who  were  advantageously  posted 
on  a  hiU  near  Hochstadt,  their  right  being  covered  by 
the  Danu}>e  and  the  village  of  Blenheim,  their  left  by 
the  vilk^  of  Laitzengen,  and  their  front  by  a  rivulet, 
the  banks  of  which  were  steep,  and  the  bottom  marshy. 
^  XVH.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  gene- 
rals resolved  to  attack  them  immediately,  rather  ithan 
lie  inactive  until  iheir  forage  and  provisions  should  be 
^onsu^d.  They  were  moreover  stimulated  to  this  ha- 
zardous enterprise  by  an  inteccepted  letter  to  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  from  mareschaJ  Villcroy,  giving  him  to  un- 
derstand, that  he  had  received  orders  to  ravage  the 
counti^  of  Wirteroberg,  and  intercept  all  communica- 
tion between  the  Rhine  and  the  allied  army.     The  dis- 
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positions  being  made  for  the  attack,  and  the  orders  com- 
municated to  the  general  officers,  the  forces  adva:nced 
into  the  plain  on  the  13th  day  of  August,  and  were 
ranged  in  order  of  battle.     The  cannonading  began 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  continued  on  both  sides 
till  one  in  the  afternoon.     The  French  and  Bavarians 
amounted  to  about  sixty  thousand  men.      Mareschal 
Tailard  commanded  on  the  right,  and  posted  seven-and- 
twenty  battalions,  with  twelve  squadrons,  in  the  village 
of  Blenheim,  supposing  that  there  the  allies  would  make 
their  chief  effort :  their  left  was  conducted  by  the  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria,  assisted  by  Marsin,  a  French  general  of 
experience  and  capacity.     The  number  of  the  confe- 
derates did  not  exceed  five-and-fifty :  their  right  was 
under  the  direction  of  prince  Eugene,  and  their  left 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough.     At  noon  the 
action  was  begun  by  a  body  of  English  and  Hessians', 
»  under  major-general  Wilkes,  who  having  passed  the 
rivulet  with  difficulty,  and  filed  off  to  the  left  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  attacked  the  village  of  Blenheim  with 
great  vigour ;  but  were  repulsed  after  three  successive 
attempts.     Meanwhile  the  troops  in  the  centre,  and  part 
of  the  right  wing,  passed  the  rivulet  on  planks  in  diffe- 
rent places ; .  and  formed  on  the  other  side,  without  any 
molestation  from  thp  enemy.     At  length,  however,  they 
were  charged  by  the  French  horse  with  such  impetuosity, 
and  so  terribly  galled  in  flank  by  the  troops  posted  at 
Blenheim,  that  they  fell  in  disorder,  and  part  of  them 
repassed  the  rivulet ;  but  a  reinforcement  of  dragoons 
coming  up,  the  French  cavalry  were  broke  in  their  turn, 
and  driven  to  the  very  hedges  of  the  village  of  Blenheim. 
The  left  wing  of  the  confederates  being  now  <jompletely 
fonned,  ascended  the  hill  in  a  firm,   compact  body, 
charging  the  enemy's   horse,  which  could  no  longer 
stand  their  ground,  but  rallied  several  times  as  th'ey  gave 
way.     Tailard,  in  order  to  make  a  vigorous  effort,  or- 
dered ten  battalions  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  his  cavalry. 
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The  duke,  percemng  his  design,  sent  three  Battalions  of 
the  troops  of  Zellto  sustain  his  horse.  .  Nevertheless; 
the  line  was  a  little  disordered  by  the  prodigious  fire  from 
the  French  infantry,  and  even  obliged  to  recoil  about 
sixty  paces :  but  the  confederates  advancing  to  the  charge 
with  redoubled  ardour,  routed  the  French  horse ;  and 
their  battalions  being  thus  abandoned,  were  cut  in  pieces. 
Tallard,  having  rallied  his  broken  cavalry  behind  some 
tents  that  were  still  standing,  resolved  to  draw  off  the 
troops  he  had  posted  in  the  village  of  Blenheim,  and 
sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  Marsin,  who  was  with  the  elec- 
tor,of  Bavaria  on  the  left,  to  desire  he  would  face  the 
confederates  with  some  troops  to  the  right  of  the  village 
of  Oberklau,  so  as  to  ke^p  thein  in  play,  and  favour  the 
retreat  of  the  forces  from  Blenheim.  That  officer  assured 
him,  he  was  so  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  spare 
troops,  that  he  could  hardly  maintain  his  ground.  The 
fate  of  the  day  was  now  more  than  half  decided.  The 
French  cavalry  being  vigorously  attacked  in  flank,  were 
totally  defeated.  Part  of  them  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
bridge  which  they  had  thrown  over  the  Danube  between 
.Hochstadt  and  Blenheim;  but  they  were  so  closely 
pursued,  that  those  who  escaped  the  slaughter  threw 
themselves  into  the  river,  where  they  perished.  Tallard, 
being  surrounded,  was  taken  near  a  mill  behind  the 
village  of  Sonderen,  together  with  the  marquis  de  Mont- 
perouz,  general  of  horse,  the  major-generals  de  Seppe- 
ville,  de  Silly,  de  la  Valiere,  and  many  other  officers  of 
distinction.  Whilst  these  occurrences  passed  on  the  left 
wing,  Marsin's  quarters  at  the  vills^e  of  Oberklau,  in 
the  centre,  were  attacked  by  ten  battalions,  under  the 
prince  of  Holstein-beck,  who  passed  the  rivulet  with 
undaunted  resolution ;  but,  before  he  could  form  his- 
men  on  the  other  side,  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers, 
mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner.  His  battalions 
being  supported  by  some  Danish  and  Hanoverian  ca- 
valry, renewed  the  charge,  and  were  again  repulsed :  at 
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l^i^:tl|  ik^  4i^^  of  Marjborougb  in  person  brought  up 
9Q«I@  iv^h^  9qujguiro»s  firojn  the  body  of  regenre,  and 
i^gppipelled  the  enemy  to  retire.  By  this  time  prince 
Eugene  bad  obliged  the  left  wing  of  the  enttmy  to  give 
ground,  after  having  suimounted  a  great  number  of 
difficultiea,  su^taiued  a  very  obstinate  opposition,  and 
seen  big  x^i^valry ,  in  which  hia  chief  atrengtfa  aeemed  to 
Ue,  thr^ee  timea  repulsed.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
h^d  9Q  aooner  defeated  the  right  wing,  than  he  made  a 
diapo^itioii  to  reinforce  the  prince,  whe^i  he  undmstood 
from  an  aide'-de-camp,  that  his  highness  had  no  oecaaion 
fpr  ^M^i^taape ;  and  that  the  elector,  with  monsieur  de 
Mar^^  had  aband(med  Oberklau  and  Lutting^A.  They 
were  pursued  as  far  as  the  villages  of  Morselingen  and 
Tei^enhoven,  from  whence  they  retreated  to  Dillingen 
and  Lawingen.  The  confederates  being  now  masters 
of  the  .fidd  of  battle,  surrounded  the  village  of  Blen- 
heim, in  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  seven^and- 
twenty  battalions  and  twelve  squadrons  were  posted. 
These  troops,  seeing  themselves  cut  off  from  all  commu- 
nication with  the  rest  of  their  army,  and  despairing  of 
being  able  to  force  their  way  through  the  allies,  capitu- 
lated about  eight  in  the  evening,  laid  down  their  arms, 
delivered  their  colours  and  standards,  and  surrendered 
themiselves  prisoners  of  war,  on  condition  that  the  offi- 
cers should  not  be  rifled.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
glorious  and  complete  victories  that  ever  was  obtained. 
Ten  thousand  French  and  Bavarians  were  left  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle :  the  gareater  part  of  thirty  squadrons 
4>f  hcHTse  and  dragoons  perished  in  the  river  Danube : 
thirteen  thqusand  were  made  prisoners :  one  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon  wete  t^en,  with  twenty-four  mortars^ 
one  bundmd  and  twenty roii^e  colours,  <me  hundred  and 
seventy.'^.one  standards,  seventeen  pair  of  kettle-drums, 
tib^ee  thousand  six  hi^ndred  tents,  four-and-thirty 
coaches,  thjsee  hundred  laden  mules,  two  bridges  of 
boats,  ii£be|sn.  pontoons,  fifteen  barrels  and  eight  casks 


fflled  Tfitb  ^Iver.  Of  tlia  allies,  about  fmx  tkousuid 
five  i^undred  men  w^ire  killedi  and  about  eight  thousand 
wounded  or  takeu.  The  loss  of  the  battle  was  imputed 
to  two  capital  eitors  committed  by  max&schal  Tallaf  d ; 
namely,  his  weak/eumg  the  centre,  by  detaching  such  a 
number  of  troops  to  the  village  of  Blenheim,  and  hia 
suffi^rmg  the  confederates  to  pass  the  rivulet,  and  form 
unmolested.  Certain  it  is,  these  circumstances  contri- 
buted  to  the  success  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
rode  tibrough  the  hottest  of  the  fire  with  the  calmest 
intrepidity,  giving  his  orders  with  that  presence  of  mind 
and  deliberation  which  were  so  peculiar  to  his  charactw- 
W]ien  he  ne?t  day  visited  Tallard,  he  told  that  general, 
he  wai3  sorry  such  a  misfortune  should  happen  personally 
to  one  for  whom  he  had  a  profound  esteem.  The  mares^ 
chj^Ji  congratulated  him  on  having  vanquished  the  best 
troops  in  the  world ;  a  compliment  to  which  the  duke 
replied,  that  he  thought  his  own  the  best  troops  in  the 
world,  seeing  they  had  conquered  those  upon  whom  the 
mareschal  had  bestowed  such  an  encomium. 

§  XVIII.  The  victorious  generals  having  by  this  decir 
sive  stroke  saved  the  hpuse  of  Austria  from  entire  ruin, 
and  entirely  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  the  empire, 
signified  their  opinion  to  prince  Louis  of  Baden,  that  It 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  common  cause  to  j<Mn 
all  their  forces^  snd  drive  the  French  out  of  Q^rmany, 
rather  than  lose  time  at  the  siege  pf  Ingoldstadt,  which 
would  surrender  of  course.  This  opinion  was  confirmed 
by  the  conduct  of  the  French  garrison  at  Augsburgfa, 
who  quitted  that  place  on  the  16th  day  of  August.  This 
magistrates  sent  a  deputation,  craving  the  protection  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  forthwith  ordered  a  de^ 
tachment  to  take  possession  of  that  important  city.  Tlie 
duke  having  Bent  n^areschal  de  Tallard,  under  a  guard  of 
dragoons,  to  Frankfort,  and  dii^osed  of  the  other  {hi- 
soners  of  distiodion  in  the  adjacent  places,  auamped  at 
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Sefillingen,  within  half  a  league  of  Ulm.  Here  he  held 
a  conference  with  the  princes  Eugene  and  Louis  of  Ba- 
den, in  which  they  agreed  that,  as  the  enemy  retreated 
towards  the  Rhine,  the  confederate  army  should  take  the 
same  route,  excepting  three-and-twenty  battalions  and 
some  squadrons,  to  be  left  for  the  siege  of  Ulm,  under 
general  Thungen.  They  began  their  march  on  the  26th 
day  of  August,  by  different  routes,  to  the  general  ren- 
dezvous at  Bruschal,  near  Philipsburgh.  Then  they 
resolved,  that  prince  Louis  of  Baden  should  undertake 
the  siege  of  Landiau,  in  order  to  secure  the  circle  of 
Suabia  from  the  incursions  of  that  garrison.  Consider- 
ing the  consternation  that  prevailed  all  over  France, 
nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  than  this  measure, 
.  which  gave  the  enemy  time  for  recollection,  and  recruit- 
ing their  forces.  It  was  a  proposal  on  which  the  prince 
of  Baden  insisted  with  uncommon  obstinacy.  He  was 
even  suspected  of  corruption.  He  was  jealous  of  the 
glory  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  acquired,  and 
such  a  bigoted  Papist,  that  he  repined  at  the  success  of 
a  heretical  general.  On  the  12th  day  of  September 
he  marched  towards  Landau  with  the  troops  destined 
for  the  siege,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  prince 
Eugene,  encamped  at  Croon  Weissenburgh,  to  cover  the 
enterprise.  By  this  time  Ulm  had  surrendered  to  Thun- 
gen, even  before  the  trenches  were  opened.  Villeroy 
advanced  with  his  army  towards  Landau,  as  if  he  had 
intended  to  attack  the  confederates ;  but  retired  without 
having  made  any  attempt  for  the  relief  of  the  place, 
which,  was  defended  with  the  moi&t  obstinate  valour  till 
the'2Bd  day  of  November,  when  the  besiegers  having 
lodged  themselves  on  the  counterscarp,  the  breaches 
being  practicable,  and  th^  dispositions  made  f6r  a  gene- 
ral assault,  the  garrison  capitulated  upon  honourable 
conditions.  The  king  of  the  Romans  had  arrived  in  the 
camp,  that  ire  might  have  the  credit  of  taking  the  place. 
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the  command  of  which  he  heaiemed  on  the '  couiU:  .de 
Prize,  who  had  before  defended  it  with  eq^al  course 
and  ability.         •  • 

§  XIX«  The  next  enterprise  which  the  confederates 
undertook,  was  the  siege  of  Traerbach.  The  hereditary 
prince  of  Hesse-Cassel  being  intrusted  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  attacks,  invested  the  castle  in  the  beginning 
of  November.  Though  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and 
well  defended,  he  carried  on  his  operations  with  such 
spirit  and  asi^iduity,  that,  in  about  six  weeks>  &e  garrison 
surrendered  the  place  on  honourable  terms.  In  .^the 
mean  time,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  repaired  to  Beflin, 
where  he  nego^ated  for  a  reinforcement  of  eight  thou- 
sand Prussians,  to  serve  under  prince  Eugene  in  Italy 
during  thew^next  campaign.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
the  court  of  Hanover,  where,  as  in  all  other  places,  he 
was  received  with  particular  marks  of  distinction.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  Hague,  he  was  congratulated  by  the 
states-general  on  his  victories  at  Schellenberg  and  Blen- 
heim, and  as  much  considered  in  Holland,  as  if  he  had 
been  actually  stadtholder.  He  had  received  a  second 
letter  from  the  emperor,  couched  in  the  warmest  term^ 
of  acknowledgment,  and  was  declared  prince  of  the  em- 
pire. In  December  he  embarked  for  England,  where  he 
found  the  people  in  a  transport  of  joy,  and  was  welcomed 
as  a  hero  who  had  retrieved  the  glory  of  the  nation. 

§  XX.  In  Flanders,  nothing  of  moment  was  executed, 
except  the  bombardment  of  Bruges  and  Namur  by  baron 
Spaar,  with  nine  thousand  Dutch  troops ;  and  two  atr 
tempts  upon  the  French  lines,  which  were  actually  pene- 
trated by  Auverquerque,  though  he  was  not  ablg  to 
maintain  the  grqund  he  had  gained-  ^  The  elector  of 
Bavaria,  who  had  retired  to  Brussels  after  his  defeat, 
formed  a  scheme  for  surprising  the  Dutch  general  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  and  assembled  all  his  troops 
at  Tirlemont :  but  the.French  court,"  apprehensive'  of  his 
temerity,  sent  Villeroy  to  watch  his  conduct,  and  prevent 
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hb  hanrding  an  engagement,  except  mik  a  Mt  proB- 
pect  of  advantage^  The  mareschal,  finding  him  deter- 
mined to  give  battle  at  all  events,  represented  the  impro- 
bability of  succeeding  against  an  enemy  so  advantage- 
ously posted,  and  the  ill  consequences  of  a  repulse :  but, 
finding  the  elector  deaf  to  all  his  remonstrances,  he  flatly 
rdfiiSed  to  march,  and  produced  the  king's  order  to  atbid 
an  togs^ment.  In  Italy  the  French  met  with  no  oppo^ 
sition.  Thii  duke  of  Savoy,  being  unable  to  face  the 
^emy  in  the  field,  was  obliged  to  lie  inactive.  He  siLw 
the  duke  de  Vendome  reduce  Vercelli  and  Ivreiai,  and 
undertake  the  siege  of  Verac ;  while  he  posted  his  litde 
al*tny  on  the  other  side  df  the  Po,  at  Crescentino,  where 
he  had  a  bridge  of  communication,  by  which  he  supplied 
the  pla6e  occasionally  with  fresh  troops  and  provii^ons. 
The  place  held  out  five  months  against  all  the  efforts  of 
the  French  general :  at  length  the  communication  being 
cut  off,  the  duke  of  Savoy  retired  to  Chivas.  He  bore 
his  misfoi*tunes  with  great  equanimity,  and  told  the  Eng- 
lish minister,  that,  though  he  was  abandoned  by  the 
alfies,  he  would  never  abandon  himself.  The  emperor 
had  neglected  Italy,  that  he  inight  act  with  more  vigour 
against  Ragotski  and  the  Hungarian  malecontei^,  ovar 
whom  he  obtained  several  advantages ;  notwithstanding 
whibh  they  continued  formidable,  froih  their  nun&bet*, 
bravety,  and  resolution.  The  ministers  of  the  allies 
pres^  Leopold  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for  a  peace 
#ith  thdse  rebels ;  and  conferences  were  opened :  but  he 
wtts  itot  )§incerely  disposed  to  an  accomikiodation,  and 
Ragotski  aimed  at  the  principality  of  Transylvania, 
which  the  court  of  Vienna  would  not  easily  relhiquish. 
The  emperor  was  not  alarmed  by  a  revolution  at  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  until  the  new  sultan  dispatched  a 
Chiaus  to  Vienna,  with  an  assurance  that  he  would  give 
nt)  assistance  to  the  malecontents  in  Hungary.  In 
Poland,  tbe  diet  being  assembled  by  the  caidinal-pri- 
Biate,  Stanislaus  Lezinski,  palatine  of  Posnania,  was 
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diected  and  proelafnicd  king,  ^aai  woogaiibeA  \ifi3hkt\» 
of  Stmlai,  who  still  ti^niaifi^  hb  army  by  c^ntribti* 
tions  in  that  coimtiry,  taote  inteiit  npcftk  the  ruiti  of  Au- 
gustui^y  than  upon  the  prei^ervatioa  of  his  ovm  domiluoiis ; 
for  he  paid  no  regatd  to  the  progtess  itf  the  Muscovites, 
who  h&d  ravaged  Livotiia,  reduced  Narva,  and  made 
incursions  into  Sweden.    Augustiis  retreated  into  his 
Saxon  dotninioiis,  which  he  impoverished,  in  order  to 
raise  a  great  &rmy,  with  #hich  'he  might  return  to  Po- 
land :  the  pope  espoused  the  int^*est  of  this  new  eohverk 
so  far  as  to  cite  the  cardinal-primate  to  appear  at  Rome> 
and  give  an  account  of  the  share  he  had  in  the  Poiisb 
ttoubles.    The  Protestants  of  the  Convennois,  derivmg 
coui^ge  firohi  despair,  becatne  to  troublesome  to  the 
government  of  France^  that  Lewis  was  obliged  to  treat 
them  with  lenity:  he  sent  mareschal  Villars  against 
thi^n  with  a  fresh  reinforcement ;  but  at  the  same  time 
fomished  him  with  instructions  to  treat  for  an  accoAimo- 
dation.   This  officer  immediately  commenced  a  tiegotia- 
'  tion  with  Cavalier,  the  chief  of  the  revolter^ ;  and  a 
formal  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  they  were  ih- 
dulged  with  liberty,  of  conscience ;.  but  these  articlee^ 
ware  Very  ill  observed  by  the  French  tninistry. 

^  XXI.  In  Portugal,  the  interest  of  king  Charies  wore 
a  v^  tiielaricholy  aspdiJt.  WheA  he  arrived  at  Lisbon,, 
he  found  no  prepttfations  made  for  opeiiing  the  cam- 
paign. The  Portuguese  ministay  fevoured  the  French 
in  secret ;  the  people  Were  averse  to  heretics :  the  dtike 
of  Schomberg  was  on  ill  terms  with  Fagel,  the  Dutch 
general :  the  Portuguese  forces  consisted  of  raw  undisei- 
{^ned  peasants ;  attd  the  French  ambassador  had  bought 
up  the  best  horses  in  the  kingdom ;  so  that  the  troopers 
could  not  be  properly  mounted.  The  king  of  Portugal 
had  promised  to  enter  Spain  with  Charles  by  the  middle 
of  May ;  but  he  Was  hot  ready  till  the  banning  of  Jtine, 
when  they  reached  Sahtari^.  !By  this  time  they  had 
published  their  respective  manifestoes ;  Charles  display* 
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ing  his  title  to  the  crown  of  Spain/ and  promising  pardon 
to  dill  his  subjects  who  would,  in  three  months,  Join  his 
army ;  atid  the  king  of  Portugal  declaring,  that  his  sole 
aim  in  taking  up  arms,  was  to  restore  the  liberty  of  the 
Spaliish  nation,  oppressed  by  the  power  of  France,  as 
well  as  to  assert  the  right  of  Charles  to  that  monarchy. 
The. present  possessor,  whom  they  mentioned  by  the 
name  of  the  duke  of  Anjoii,  had  already  anticipated  their 
invasion.  His  general,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  entering 
Portugal,  took  the  town  of  Segura  by  stratagem.  .  The 
governor  of  Salvaterra  surrendered  at  discretion:  Ce- 
breros  was  reduced  with  much  opposition:  Zebredo 
was  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  town  of 
Lhana  la  Viella  was  taken  by  assault.  Portugal  was  at 
the  same  time  invaded  in  different  parts  by  the  marquis 
de  Jeoffreville,  prince  Tserclas  de  Tilly,  and  the  marquis 
de  Villadarias.  Two  Dutch  bistttalions  were  attacked 
and  taken  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  at  Sodreira  Formosa. 
Then  he  passed  the  Tagus,  and  joined  prince  Tsarclas. 
King  Philip  arriving  in  the  army,  inviested  Portalegre; 
aiid  the  garrison,  including  an  English  regiment  of  foot 
commanded  by  colonel  Stanhope,  ware  made  prisoners 
of  war.  The  next  place  he  besieged  was  Castel  Davide, 
which  met  with  the  same  fate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
marquis  Das  Minas,  in  order  to  make  a  diversion,  en- 
tered Spain  with  fifteen  diousand  men,  took  Fuente  Gri- 
maldo,  in  Castile,  by  assault,  defeated  a  body  of  French 
and  Spaniards  commanded  by  Don  Ronquillo,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Manseinto.  The  weather  growing 
excessively  hot,  Philip  sent  his  troops  into  quarters  of 
refreshment :  and  the  allies  followed  his  example.  Duke 
Schomberg,  finding  his  advice  very  little  regarded  by 
the  Portuguese  ministry,  and  seeing  very  little  prospect 
of  success,  desired  leave  to  resign  his  cpmmand,  which 
the  queen  bestowed  upon  the  earl  of  Galway,  who,  with 
a  reinforcement  of  English  and  Dutch  troops,  arrived  at 
Lisbon  on' the  30th  day  of  July.     About  the  latter  end 
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^f  September,  the  two  kmgs  repaired  to  the  camp  near 
Almeda,  resolving  to  invade  Castile :  but  they  found  the 
river  Agiieda  so  well  guarded  by  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
that  they  would  not  attempt  a  passage :  they  therefore 
•retired  into  the  territories  of  Portugal,  and  theaxmy  was 
put  into  winter-quarters.  The  Spaniards  were  BfJw  so 
weakened,  by  detachments  sent  with  the  mar^quis  de  Vil- 
ladarias  towards  Gibraltar,  that  the  duke  of  Berwick 
could  not  execute  any  tscheme  of  importance  during  the 
remiauing  part  of  the  campaign. 

§  XXII.  The  arms  of  England  were  not  less  fortu- 
nate by  sea  than  they  had  been  upon  the  Danube.  Sir 
George  Rooke  having  landed  king  Charles  at  Lisbon, 
sent  a  squadron  to  cruise  off  Cape  Spartell,  under  the 
command  of  rear-admiral,  Dilkes^  who,  on  the  12th  of 
March,  engaged  and  took  three  Spanish  ships  of  war, 
bound  from  St.  Sebastian's  to  Cadiz.  Rooke  received 
orders  from  the  queen  to  sail  to  the  relief  of  Nice  and 
Villa  Franca,  which  were  threatened  with  a  siege  4>y  the 
^ke  de  Yendome  :  at  the  same  time  he  was  pressed  by' 
king  Charles  to  execute  a  scheme  upon  Barcelona,  pro- 
jected by  the  prince  of  Hesse  d'Armstadt,  who  declared 
his  epifiion,  that  the  Catalonians  would  declare  for  the 
house  of  Austria,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  assured  of 
pjroper  support  and  protection.  The  ministry  of  England, 
imd^$tanding  that  the  French  were  employed  in  equip- 
ping a  stroi^  squadron  at  Brest,  and  judging  it  was  des- 
tined to  act  in  the  Mediterranean,  sent  out  sir  Cloudes- 
ley  Shovel  with  a  considerable  fleet,  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Brest  squadron;  and  he  was  provided 
with  instructions  how  to  act,  in  case  it  should  be  sailed 
to  *the  Mediterranean-^  Meanwhile,  sir  George  Rooke,  in 
compliance  with  the  entreaties  of  king  Charle?,  sailed 
with  the  transports  under  his  convoy  to  Barcelona,  and 
on  the  1 8th  of  May  appeared  before  the  city.  Next  day, 
the  troops  were  landed  by  the  prince  of  Hesse,  to  the 
number  of  two  thousand,  and  the  Dutch  ketches  bom- 
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barded  the  place :  but  by  this  time  the  governor  had 
liecured  the  chiefs  of  the  Austrian  party ;  and  the  people 
exhibiting  no  marks  of  attachment  to  king  CHarles,  the 
prince  re-embarked  his  soldiers,  from  an  apprehensicHl 
of  their  being  attacked  and  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers.     On  the  16th  day  of  June,  sir  George  Rooke, 
being  joined  by  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed up  the  Mediterranean  in  quest  of  the  French  fleet, 
which  had  sailed  thither  from  Brest,  and  which  Rooke 
had  actually  discovered,  in  the  pl-eceding  month,  on  their 
Voyage  to  Toulon.     On  the  i7th  day  of  July,  the  admi- 
ral called  a  council  of  war  in  the  road  of  T^xian,  when 
they  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Gibraltar,  which 
was  but  slenderly  provided  with  a  garrison.     Thither 
they  s&iled,  and  on  the  21st  day  of  the  month  the  prince 
of  Hesse  landed  on  the  isthmus  with  eighteen  hundred 
marines :  then  he  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender, 
and  was  answered,  that  the  place  would  be  defended  to 
the  last  extremity.     Next  day  the  admiral  gave  orders 
for  cannonading  the  town :  perceiving  that  the  enemy 
were  driven  from  their  fortifications  at  the  south  mole- 
»head,  he  commanded  captain  Whitaker  to  8^m  all  the 
boats,  and  assault  that  quarter.  The  captains  Hicks  and 
Jumper,  who  happened  to  be  nearest  the  mole,  immedi- 
ately manned  their  pinnaces,  and  entered  the  fortifica- 
tions sword  in  hand.    The-Spaniards  sprang  a  mine,  by 
which  two  lieutenants,  and  ^boiit  a  hundred  men,  were 
killed  or  woui^ed.    Nevertheless,  the  two  captains  took 
possession  of  a  platfopn,  and  kept  their  ground  until 
they  were  sustained  by  captain  Whitaker,  itnd  the  rest 
of  the  seamen,  who  took  by  storm  a  redoubt  between  the 
mole  and  thb  town.     Then  the  governor  capitulated ; 
and  the  prince  of  Hesse  entered  the  place,  amazed  at  the 
success  of  this  attempt,  considering  the  strength  of  the 
fortifications,  which  might  have  been  defended  by  fifty 
Vien  against  a  numerous  army. 

§  XXIII.  A  sufiicient  garrison  being  left  with  his 
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highness^  the  admiral  returned  to lletiiaQy  to  take  in  wood 
and  Tmter ;  and  when  be  saifed,  on  the  dth  day  of  August^ 
he  descried  the  French  fleet,  to  which  he  gave  chase 
with  all  the  sail  he  could  spread.    On  the  13th  he  came 
Hpipritii  it,  as  it  lay  in  a  line  off  Malaga  ready  to  receive 
him,  to  the  Bttmber  of  two-and-fifty  great  ships,  and  fbur- 
aad-tweBfy  galleys^  under  the  command  of  the  count  de 
Tholouse,  high-admtral  of  France,  with  the  inferior  flags 
of  the  wlrite  and  blue  divisions.     The  English  fleet  con^ 
sisted  of  three-and-fifty  ships  of  the  line,  exclusive  of 
frigates,  but  they  were  inferior  to  the  Fr^ic^  in  tttunber 
of  ginas  and  men,  as  well  as  in  weight  of  metal^  and 
altogether  unprovided  of  galleys,  from  which  the  efiemy 
reaped  great  advantage  during  the  engagement.  A  little 
aftei:*  ieisi  in  the  morning,  the  battle  b^^n  with  equal 
ftiry  on  both  sides,  and  continued  to  rage  WiA  doubtful 
success  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  van  of  this 
French  gave  way ;  nevertheless,  the  fight  v^ras  maintained 
till  night,  when  the  enemy  bore  away  to  leeward.  The 
wind  shying  before  morning,  the  French  gained  the 
weather*gage ;  but  they  made  no  use  of  this  advantage : 
for  two  successive  days  the  English  admiral  eiideavoured 
to  renew  the  engagement,  which  the  count  de  Tholouse 
declined,  and  at  last  he  disappeared.     The  loss  waiS 
pretty  equal  on  both  ^ides,  though  not  a  single  ship  wai 
taken  or  destroyed  by  either :  but  the  honour  of  the  da/ 
certainly  remained  with  the  English.     Over  and  ajbove 
the  disadvantages  we  have  enumerated,  thie  bottoms  of 
the  Bxitish  fleet  were  foul,  and  several  large  ships  had 
ex{)iehded  all  their  &hot  long  l^efore  the  battle  ceased ;  yet 
the  enemy  were  so  rougly  handled,  that  they  did  ftot 
vaotufe  andftiber  engagement  during  die  whole  war.   This 
Fcench  king,  in  order  to  raise  the  dmoping  spirits  of  hki 
people,  claimed  the  victory,  and  published  an  atscount 
of  the  action,  which,  at  this  distance  of  time,  plainly 
jM'dves  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  mean  shift  of  impos- 
ingupon  his  subjects,  by  false  and  partial  representaiions. 
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Among  other  exaggeraticms  in  this  detail,  we  find  xaeor 
tion  made  of  mischief  done'  to  French  ships  by  English 
bombs  ;  though  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  there 
was  not  one  bomb-vessel  in  the  combined  fleet.     The 
French  academy,  actuated  by  a  servile  spirit  of  adula- 
tion, caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  on  the  occasion,  which, 
instead  of  perpetuating  the  glory  of  their  prince,  served 
only  to  transmit  their  own  shame  to  posterity.  After  the 
battle,  sir  George  Rooke  sailed  to  Gibraltar  to  refit,  and, 
leaving  a  squadron  with  sir  John  Leake,  set  sail  for 
England  on  the  24th  day  of  August.     He .  arrived  in 
September,  and  was  received  by  the  ministry,  and  the 
people  in  general,  with  those  marks  of  esteem  and  vene- 
ration which  were  due  to  his  long  services  and  signal 
success;  but  he  was  still  persecuted  with  a  spirit  of 
envy  and  detraction.     Philip,  king  of  Spain,  alarmed  at 
the  reduction  of  Gibraltar,  sent  the  marquis  de  Villada- 
rias  with  an  army  to  retake  it.     The  siege  lasted  four 
months,  during  which  the  prince  of  Hesse  exhibited 
many  shining  proofs  of  courage  and  ability.    The  place 
was  supplied  with  men  and  provisions  by  convoys  from 
Lisbon,  until  Monsieiu"  de  Pointis  put  a  stop  to  that  com- 
munication, by  entering  the  bay  with  a  st/ong  squadron : 
but  he  was  obliged  to  retire  at  the  approach  of  sir  John 
Leake  and  admiral  Vanderdussen ;  and  the  marquis  de 
Villadarias,  having  made  little  or  no  progress  on  land, 
thought  proper  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

§  XXIV.  The  parliament  of  England  meeting  on  the 
29th  day  of  October,  the  queen,  in  her  speech,  observed, 
that  the  great  and  remarkable  success  with  which  God  had 
blessed  her  arms  produced  unanimous  joy  and  satisfaction 
through  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  that  a  timely 
improvement  of  the  present  advant£^es  would  enable  her 
to  procure  a  lasting' foundation  of  security  for  England, 
as  well  as  a  firm  su|)port  for  the  liberty  of  Europe.  She 
declared  her  intention  was  to  be  kind  and  indulgent  to 
all  her  subjects.  She  expressed  her  hope  that  th^  would 
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do  nothing  to  endanger  the- loss  of  this  Opportunity;  and 
that  there  would  be  no  contention  among  them,  but  an 
emulation  to  promote  the  public  welfare.  Congratulatory 
addresses  were  voted  and  presented  by  both  houses.  They 
were  equal  in  their  professions  of  duty  and  affection  to 
the  queen ;  but  the  addresses  imbibed  a  very  different 
colour  from  the  different  sanctibn3  by  which  the  two 
houses  were  influenced.     The  lords  congratulated  her 
on  the  great  and-  glorious  success  of  her  arms  under 
the   command  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  without 
deigning  to  mention  sir  George  R<Soke,  who  had  defeated 
the  French  navy  at  sea,  and  added  the  important  fortress 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  British  conquests.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  commons  affected  to  mention  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
and  Rooke's  naval  victory,  as  events  of  equal  glory  and 
importance.    However  they  might -be  warped  by  preju-, 
dice  against  individuals,  they  did  not  suffer  the  war  to 
languish  for  want  of  supplies.     Having  taken  into  conr 
siderationthe  services  of  the  army  and  navy,  they  voted 
that  the  queen  should  be  desired  to  bestow  her  bounty 
on  the  seamen  and  land-forces  who  had  behaved  them- 
selves so  gallantly.  Then  they  deliberated  upon  the  diflferr 
ent  articles  of  national  expense,  and  granted  4,670,931/. 
for  the  occasions  of  the  ensuing  year,  to  be  raised  by  a 
lan4-tax,  by  the  sale  of  annuities,  and  other  expedients- 
These  measures  were  taken  with  such  expedition,  that 
the  land-tax  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  9th  day  of 
December  ;  when  the  queen,  in  a  short  speech,  thanked 
the  commons  for  their  dispatqh,  which  she  considered  ^ 
sure  pledge  of  their  affection. 

§  XXV.  The  high-church  party  took  this  occasion  to 
promote  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity,  which 
was  revived  and  brought  into  the  house  on  u  new  model, 
by  Mr.  William  Bromley,  who  miaved  that  it  might  be 
tacked  to  the  land-tax  bill,  bxjA  sent  up  to  the  lords  for 
their  concurrence.  The  court  no  longer  espoused  this 
measure,  and  the  violent  party  was  weakened  by  defeQ- 
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tion.  After  a  warm  aiul  tedious  debate,  the  taek  was 
rejected  by  a  gr^at  majority.  The  bill,  however,  passed 
the  bouse  of  commons,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  lords 
pn  the  14th  day  of  December,  when  it  would  hardly 
have  excited  a  debate,  had  not  the  queen  been  preswt^ 
aaad  desirous  of  hearing  what  could  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  question*  For  the  information  and  satisfacti<Hi  of 
her  majesty,  the  subject  was  again  discussed,  and  all  the 
arguments  being  repeated,  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one-and-twenty  voices.  The  next  subject  oil 
which  the  house  of  lords  employed  *hdr  attention,  was 
the  late  conduct  of  the  Scottish  parliament.  The  lord 
Haversham,  in  a  set  speech,  observed,  that  the  settlen>ent 
of  the  succession  in  Scotland  had  been  postponed,  partly 
because  the -ministry  for  that  kingdom  were  weak,  and 
divided ;  partly  from  a  received  opinion,  that  the  suc- 
cession wa*  never  sincerely  and  cordially  intended,  by 
those  who  managed  the  afiairs  oT  Scotland  in  the  cabi- 
net-coundl.  He  expatiated  on  the  bad  consequences 
that  might  attend  the  act  of  security,  which  be  staled  a 
bill  of  exclusion ;  and  particularly  mentioned  that  clause 
by  which  the  heritors  and  boroughs  were  ordained  to  ex- 
ercise their  feneible-men  every  month.  He  ^id  the  no- 
bitity  and  gentry  of  Scotland  were  as  learned  and  brave 
M  any  nation  in  Europe,  and  generally  discontented : 
that  the  common  people  were  very  numerous,  very  stout, 
and  very  poor ;  and  he  asked,  who  was  the  man  that 
could  tell  what  such  a  multitude,  so  aBrmed,  and  so  dis- 
<jiplined,  might  do  under  such  leaders,  coidd  opportuni- 
ties suit  their  inteirtion?  He  recommietoded  thes^e  cir- 
cumstances to  the  consideration  of  the  house,  and  con- 
Hchided  with  these  words  of  lord  Bacon :  "  Let  men 
^beware  liow  ttiey  neglect  or  suffer  matter  of  troubles  to 
be  prepared ;  for  no  man  can  forbid  the  sparks  that  may 
set  all  on  fire.*^  The  lords  resolved  to  consider  these 
subjects  on  the  29th  day  of  November,  when  the  queen 
repaii'ed  to  the  house  of  peers  to  hear  the  debates,  and, 
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by  her  presence,  moderate  the. heat  of  hotk  parties.  The 
earl  of  Nottingham  reflected  so  severely  otx  the  memory 
of  king  William,  that  he  would  have  been  sent  tp  the 
Tower,  had  not  the  lords  declined  any  such  motion  out 
of  respect  to  her  majesty.  After  much  declamation  on 
the  Scottish  act  of  security,  the  grand  committee  of  the 
peers,  by  the  advice  of  lord  Wharton,  resolved,  that  the 
queen  should,  be  enabled,  by  act  of  parliament,  on  the 
part  of  England,  to  name  commissioners  to  treat  about  a 
union  with  Scotland,  provided  that  the  parliament  of 
Scotland  should  first  appoint  commissioners  on  their  part; 
for  the  same  purpose :  that  no  Scotsmen  should  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  Englishmen,  except  such  as  were  settled  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  the  plantations,  and  such  as  were, 
or  might  be,  in  the  sea  or  land-service^until  a  union  could 
be  effected,  or  the  succession  settled  as  in  England ;  that 
the  traffic  by  cattle  from  Scotland  to  England  should  be 
prevented :  that  the  lord-admiral  should  issue  orders  for 
taking  such  vessels  as  shQuld  be  found  trading  from  Scot- 
lai^d  to  France,  or  to  the  ports  of  any  of  her  majesty's  ene- 
mies; and  that  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  export- 
ation of  English  wool  into  Scotland.  On  these  resolutions 
a  bill  was  formed  for  an  entire  union,  and  passed  the  house  ^ 
on  the  20th  day  of  December.  The  lords  presented  an  ad- 
'  dress  to  the  queen,  representingthat  they  had  duly  weighed 
the  dangerous  and  pernicious  effects  that  were  likely  to 
be  producfed  by  divers  acts  of  parliament  lately  passed 
in  Scotland :  that  they  were  pf  opinion  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom  required  that  speedy  and  effectual  ordem  should 
be  given  to  put  Newcastle  in  a  posture  of  defence,  to  se* 
cure  the  port  of  Tinmouth,  and  repair  the  fortifications  of 
Hull  and  Carlisle.  They  likewise  advised  her  majesty  to 
give  directions  for  disc^Uning  the  militia  of  ijie  four 
northern  counties;  for  providing  them  with  arms  and 
ammunition;  for  maintaining  a  competent  number  of  re- 
gular troops  on  the  northern  borders  of  England,  as  well 
as  in  the  north  of  Ireland ;  and  for  putting  the  laws  in 
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execution  against  Papists.  The  queen  promised  that  a 
survey  should  be  made  of  the  places  they^had  mentioned; 
and  laid  before  the  parliament;  and  that  she  would  give 
the  necessary  directions  upon  the  other  articles  of  the 
address.  The  commons  seemed  to  concur  with  the  lords 
in  their  sentiments  of  the  Scottish  act  of  security.  They 
resolved,  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  for  the  effectual 
securing  the  kingdom  of  England  from  the  apparent 
dangers  that  might  arise  from  several  acts  lately  passed 
in  the  parliament  of  Scotland ;  and  this  was  formed  on 
nearly  the  same  resolutions  which  had  been  taken  in  the 
upper  house.  The  bill  sent  down  by  the  lords  was  thrice 
read,  and  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table ;  but  they  passed 
their  own,  to  take  effect  at  Christmas,  provided  before 
that  time  the  Scots  should  not  settle  the  succession. 
When  it  was  offered  to  the  lords,  they  passed  it  without 
any  amendment,  contrary  to  the  expectation,  and  even 
to  the  hope,  of  some  members  who  were  no  friends  to 
the  house  of  Hanover,  and  finnly  believed  the  lords 
would  have  treated  this  bill  with  the  same  contempt 
which  had  been  manifested  for  that  which  they  had  sent 
down  to  the  commons. 

§  XXVl.  The  duke  of  Marlborough,  at  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  house  after  his  return  to  England,  was  ho- 
noured with  a  very  extraordinary  eulogium,  pronounced 
by  the  lord-keeper,  in  the  name  of  the  peers  of  England ; 
and  a  compliment  of  the  same  nature  was  presented  to 
hini  by  a  tJommittee  of  the  house  of  commons.  Doctor 
Delaune,  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  accompanied  by  the 
principal  members  of  the  university,  attended  the  queen 
with  an  address  of  congratulation  upon  the  success  of 
her  arms  in  Germany,  under  the  admirable  conduct  and 
invincible  courage  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  at 
sea,  under  the  most  brave  and  faithful  admiral  sir  George 
Rooke.  He  received  a  civil  answer  from  her  majesty, 
though  now  she  took  umbrage  at  Rooke's  being  raised 
upon  a  level  with  theduke  of  Marlborough,  whose  greiat 
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victories  )iad  captivated  her  administration^  and  whose 
wife  had  alienated  her  affection  from  the  tories.     The 
commons,  perceiving  how  high  he  stood  in  her  majesty's 
esteem,  and  having  been  properly  tutored  for  the  purpose, 
took  into  consideration  the  great  services  of  the  duke ; 
and,  in  an  address,  besought  her  majesty  to  consider 
some  proper  means  to  perpetuate  the  memory"  of  such 
noble  actions.     In  a  few  days  she  gave  them  to  under- 
stand, by  a  message,  that  she  was  inclined  to  grant  the 
interest  of  the  crown  in  the  honour  and  manor  of  Wood- 
stock, and  hundred  of  Wooton,  to  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  his  heirs ;  and  that,  as  the  lieutenancy  and 
rangership  of  the  parks,  with  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 
manors  and  hundreds,  were  granted  for  two  lives,  she 
wished  that  encumbrance  could  be  removed.    A  bill  was 
immedfately  brought  in,  enabling  the  queen  to  bestow 
these  honours  and  manors  on  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  his  heirs ;  and  the  queen  was  desired  to  advance  the 
money  for  clearing  the  encumbrances.     She  not  only 
complied  with  this  address,  but  likewise  ordered  the 
comptroller  of  her  works  to  build,  in  Woodstock-park, 
a  magnificent  palace  for  the  duke,  upon  a  plan  much 
more  ^  solid  than  beautifuL     By  this  time  sir  George 
.  Rooke  was  laid  aside,  and  the  command  of  the  fleet  be- 
stowed upon  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  now  declared  rear- 
^dmfkl  of  England.     Mareschal  de  Tallard,  with  the 
other  French  generals  taken  at  Hochstadt,  arrived  on 
the  16th  of  December  in  the  river  Thames,  and  were 
immediately  conveyed  to  Nottingham  and  Lichfield,  at- 
tended by  a  detachment  of  the  royal  regiment  of  horse- 
guards.     They  were  treated  with  great  respect,  and  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  riding  ten  miles  round  the^places 
of  their  confinement. 

§  XXVII.  While  the  house  of  commons,  in  two  suc- 
cessive addresses,  thanked  the  queen  for  the  treaty  which 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  concluded  with  Prussia, 
concerning  the  troops  to  be  sent  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
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and  desired  she  would  use  her  interest  with  the  allies^ 
that  they  might  next  year  furnish  their  complete  pro- 
portion of  men  by  sea  and  land ;  the  lords  examined  into 
all  the  proceedings  at  sea,  and  all  the  instructions  of  the 
admiralty ;  and  presented  an  address  to  the  queen,  ex- 
plaining all  the  different  articles  of  mismanagement. 
She  promised  to  consider  them  particularly,  and  give 
such  directions  upon  them  as  might  be  most  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public  service.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  session  was  consumed  in  disputes  and  altercaticms 
between  the  two  houses,  on  the  subject  of  the  Aylesbury 
constables,  who  were  sued  by  five  other  inhabitants,  for 
having  denied  them  the  right  of  voting  at  the  election. 
These  five  persons  were  committed  to  Newgate  by  order 
of  the  house  of  commons.  They  moved  for  a  habeas  cor- 
pus in  the  king's  bench ;  but  the  coui^;  would  take  no 
cognizance  of  the  affair.  Two  of  the  prisoners  petitioned 
the  queen  that  their  case  might  be  brought  before  her 
majesty  in  parliament.  The  commons,  in  an  address, 
besought  the  queen  to  refuse  granting  a  writ  of  error  in 
this  case,  which  would  tend  to  the  overthrowing  the  un- 
doubted rights  and  privileges  of  the  common^i  of  Eng- 
land. She  assured  them  she  would  not  do  any  thing  to 
give  them  just  cause  of  complaint ;  but  this  matter  re- 
lating io  the  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  being  of 
the  highest  importance,  she  thought  it  necessary .  to 
weigh  and  consider  very  carefiilly  what  might  be  proper 
for  her  to  do  in  a  thing  of  90  great  concern.  They 
voted  all  the  lawyers  who  had  pleaded,  on  the  return  of 
the  habeas  corpus,  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  privilege,  and  ordered  them  to  be  taken  into 
custody.  They  likewise  ordered  the  prisoners  to^be  re- 
moved from  Newgate  into  the  custody  of  their  s^jeant 
at  arms,  lest  they  should  have  been  discharged  by  the 
queen's  granting  writs  of  error.  The  pdsoners  finding 
themsdves  at  the  mercy  of  the  exasperated  commons, 
petitioned  the  lords  for  relief.     The  upper  house  passed 
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six  differeot  resolutions  against  the  cpnduct  of  the  com- 
moaSj  as  being  an  obstruction  to  justice,  and  contrary 
to  Magna  Charta.  The  lower  house  demanded  a  con- 
ference, in  which  they  insisted  upom  the  sole  right  of 
determining  elections :  they  ^  affirmed,  that  they  only 
could  judge  who  had  a  right  of  voting ;  and  that  they 
were  judges  of  their  own  privileges,  in  which  the  lords 
could  not  intermeddle. 

§  XX VIII .  The  upper  house  demanded  a  free  confe- 
rence, which  proved  ineffectuaL  New  resolutioDts  were 
taken  by  the  commons,  diametrically  opposite  to  those 
of  the  peers,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  attended  the 
queen  with  a  long  representation  of  all  the  particulars 
relating  to  this  affair.  They  affirmed  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  house  of  commons  again^  the  Aylesbury  meo 
were  wholly  new  and  unprecedented :  that  it  was  the 
birthright  of  every  Englishman,  who  apprehended  him- 
self injured,  to  seek  for  redress  in  her  majesty's  courts  of 
justice  :  that  if  any  power  could  control  this  right,  and 
prescribe  when  he  should,  and  when  he  should  not,  be 
allowed  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  he  ceased  to  be  a  free- 
man, and  hii?  liberty  and  property  were  precarious.  They 
requested,  therefore,  that  ^o  consideuation  whatever 
should  prevail  with  her  majesty  to  suffer  an  obstruction 
to  the  known  course  of  justice ;  but  that  she  would  be 
pleased  to  give  effectual  orders  for  the  immediate  issuing 
of  the  writs  of  error.  The  queen  assured  them  that  she 
would  have  complied  with  their  request ;  but  finding  an 
abfsolute  necessity  for  putting  an  immediate  end  to  this 
session,  she  knew  there  could  be  no  farther  proceedings 
on  that  matter.  On  the  very  day,  which  was  the  14th 
of  March,  she  went  to  the  house  of  lord§,  and  passed 
the  bills  that  were  ready  ior  the  royal  assent  Then  she 
thanked  tfee  parliament  for  having  dispatched  the  public 
business  :  she  wiarned  them  to  avoid  the  fatal  effects  of 
animosity  and  dissension;  and  ordered  the  lord-keeper 
td  prorogue  them  td  Thursday  the  1st  of  May;  but,  on 
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the  6th  of  April  they  were,  dissolved  by  proclamation, 
and  another  .wa»  published  for  calling  a  new  parliament. 
The  queen,  accompanied  by  the  prince  of  Denmark, 
made  an  excursion  to  Newmarket,  and  afterward  dined 
by  invitation  with  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where 
she  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  Dr.  Ellis, 
the  vice-chancellor,  upon  James  Montague,  counsel  for 
the  university,  and  upon  the  celebrated  Isaac  Newton, 
mathematical  professor.  The  two  houses  of  convocation 
still  continued  at  variance.     The  lower  house  penned, 
petulant  representations ;  and  the  archbishop  answered 
them  by  verbal  reprehension  and  admonition.     The  tory 
interest  was  now  in  the  wane.     The  duke  of  Bucking- 
hamshire was  deprived  of  the  privy-seal,  and  that  office 
conferred  upon  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  a  nobleman  of 
powerful  influence  with  the  whig  party.     The  earl  of 
Montague  was  created  marquis  of  Mounthermer  and 
duke  of  Montague :  the  earl  of  Peterborough  and  lord 
Cholmondeley  were  chosen  of  the  privy-council;  and  lord 
Cutts  was  sent  to  command  the  troops  in  Ireland,  under 
the  duke  of  Ormond. 

§  XXIX.  The  ministry  of  Scotland  was  now  entirely 
changed.  The  marquis  of  Tweedale  and  Johnston, 
having  been  found  unequal  to  the  undertaking,  were 
dismissed.  The  duke  of  Queensbeny  resumed  the  ma- 
nagement of  affairs  in  that  kingdom,  under  the  title  of 
lord  privy-seal ;  and  the  office  of  commissioner  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  young  duke  of  Argyle,  who  succeeded 
to  his  father  s  influence  among  the  Presbyterians.  He 
was  a  nobleman  possessed  of  good  natural  talents,  which 
had  not  been  neglected;  candid,  open,  and  sincere; 
brave,  passionate,  and  aspiring :  had  he  been  endued 
with  a  greater  share  of  liberality,  his  character  would 
have  been  truly  heroic.  At  this  juncture  he  was  in- 
structed to  procure  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament, 

»>  Burnet.     Iliat.  of  Europe.    Tindall     History  of  the  duke  of  Marlboroagli. 
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settling  the  Protestant  succession :  or  to  set  on  fpot  ia 
treaty  for  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  session. in  June,  the  members  were  divided 
into  three  parties,  namely,  the  cavaliers  or  Jacobites, 
the  revolutioners,  the  squadrone  volante,  or  flying  squa- 
dron, headed  by  the  marquis  of  Tweedale,  who  dis- 
claimed the  other  two  factions,  and  pretended  to  act  from 
the  dictates  pf  conscience  alone.  The  parliament  was 
a.djourned  to  the  3d  day  of  July,  when  her  majesty's  letter 
was  read,  earnestly  recommending  the  settlement  of  the 
succession  in  the  Protestant  line,  and  an  act  £3r  a  com* 
mission  to  treat  of  a  union  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
The  marquis  of  Annandale  proposed  that  the  parliament 
should  proceed  on  the  limitations  and  conditions  of  go* 
vemment ;  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  condition  of  the  coin  anck  the  commerce  of  the 
nation.  The  earl  of  Mar  moved,  that  the  house  would, 
preferablie  to  all  other  business,  consider  the  means  for 
engaging  in  a  treaty  with  England.  After  a  long  debate, 
they  resolved  to  proceed  on  the  coin  and  the  commerce. 
Schemes  for  supplying  the  nation  with  money  by  a  paper 
credit  were  presented  by  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlajme  and 
John  Law,  but  rejected.  The  house  resolved,  that  any 
kind  of  paper  credit,,  by  the  circulation  of  bills,  was  an 
improper  expedient ;  and  appointed  a  council  to  put  the 
laws  relating  to  trade  in  execution.  The  duke  of  Ha- 
milton proposed  that  the  parliament  should  not  proceed 
to  the  nomination  of  a  successor,  until  the  treaty  with 
England  should  be  discussed,  and  the  limitations  settled. 
This  proposal  being  approved,  a  draft  of  an  answer  to 
her  majesty's  letter  was  presented  by  the  marquis  of 
Tweedale.  ;  Two  diflPerent  forms  of  an  act  for  a  treaty 
with  England  vere  offered  by  the  earl  of  Mar  and  the 
marquis  of  Lothian :  others  were  produced  concerning 
the  elections  of  officers  of  state,  and  the  regulation  of 
commerce. 

§  XXX.  The  tbhief  aim  of  the  cavaliers  was  to  obstruct- 
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the  settleanent  of  the  miccession ;  attd  with  that  view 
they  pressed  the  project  of  limitations,  to  which  they 
knew  the  court  would  never  assent.     A  motion  being 
made,  to  grant  the  first  reading  to  an  act  of  commission 
for  a  treaty  With  England,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  insisted 
on  the  limitations ;  and  a  vote  being  stated  in  these 
terms,  "  Proceed  to  consider  the  act  for  a  treaty  of  limi- 
tation," the  latter  was  carried  in  favour  of  the  cavaliers. 
On  the  22d  day  of  August  an  act  for  this  purpose  was 
approved;  and  next  day  an  act  for  a  triennial  parlia- 
ment, which  the  courtiers  were  enabled  to  defeat.    They 
likewise  passed  an  act,  ordaining,  that  the  Scottish  am- 
bassadors representing  Scotland,  should  be  preeent  when 
the  sovereign  might  have  occasion  to  treat  with  foreign 
princes  and  states,  and  be  accountable  to  the  parliament    . 
of  Scotland.     Fletchftr  of  Saltoun  presented  a  scheme  of 
limitations  that  savoured  strongly  of  republican  princi- 
ples.    He  afterward  enlarged  upon  every  article,  endear 
vouring  to  prove,  that  they  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  the  consequences  of  English  influence ;  to  en- 
able the  nation  to  defend  its  rights  and  liberties ;  to  deter 
itiinisters  of  state  from  giving  bad  advice  to  their  sove- 
reign; to  preserve  the  courts  of  judicature  from  cor- 
ruption, and  screen  the  people  from  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion.    The  earl  of  Stair  having  argued  against  these 
limitations,  Fletcher  replied,  "  It  was  no  wonder  he  op- 
posed the  scheme ;  for,  had  such  an  act  subsisted,  his 
lordship  would  Have  been  hanged  for  the  bad  counsel  he 
had  given  to  king  James ;  for  the  concern  he  had  in 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe;  and  for,  his  conduct  since  the 
revolution."     The  next  subject  on  which  the  piarliament 
deliberated  was  the  conspiracy.     A  motion  being  made 
that  the  house  might  know  what  answer  the  queen  had 
returned  to  their  address  in  the  last  session,  the  ohan- 
isellor  delivered  to  the  clerk-register  the  papers  relating 
to  the  plot,  that  they  might  be  perused  by  the  members : 
but  these  beiiig  copies,  and  the  evidences  remaining  at 
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London,  no  farther  process  wad  made  in  the  afiidr. 
Yet  the  duke  of  Athol,  in  a  distinct  narrative  of  the 
pretended  conspiracy,boldlyacdused  the  duke  of  Queens- 
berry  of  having  endeavoured  to  mislead  the  queen  by 
false  insinuations  against  her  good  subjects.     When  the 
act  for  a  treaty  of  union  fell  under  consideration,  a  draft 
for  that  purpose,  presented  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  was  com- 
pared with  the  English  act,  importing,  that  the  queen 
should  name  and  appoint  Hot  only  the  commissioners 
for  England,  but  likewise  those  for  Scotland.     Fletcher 
did  not  fail  to  inveigh  against  the  imperious  conduct  of 
the  English  parliament  in  this  afiair.     He  exhorted  the 
house  to  resent  such  treatment,  and  offered  the  draft  of 
an  address  to  her  majesty  on  the  subject;  but  this  the 
house  rejected.     Duke  Hamilton  proposed  that  a  clanse 
might  be  added  to  the  act,  importing  that  the  unioa 
should  no  ways  derogate  from  any  fimdamental  laws, 
anoient  privileges,  offices,  rights,  liberties,  and  dignities 
of  the  Scottish  nation.     This  occasioned  a  long  debate ; 
and  a  question  being  put,  was  carried  in  the  negative. 
Another  clause  was  proposed,  that  the  Scottish  commisi- 
luoners  should  not  begin  to  treat  until  the  English  par^ 
Itament  should  have  rescinded  their  clause,  enacting,  that 
the  subjects  of  Scotland  should  be  adjudged  and  taken 
as  aliens  after  the  26th  day  of  December.     The  cour- 
tiers, considering  the  temper  of  the  house,  would  not 
venture  to  oppose  this  motion  directly,  but  proposed 
that  the  clause  should  be  formed  into  a  se{»rate  act ; 
and  the^expedient  was  approved.     Though  the. duke  of 
Athol  entered  a  vigorous  protest,  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  cavaliers  and,  8^1  the  squadrone  adhered, 
comprehending  four-and-twcnty  peeis,  seven-and-thirty 
barons,  and  eighteen  boroughs,  the  act  for -the  treaty  of 
union  was,  afler  much  altercation,  finished,  empoW'Ciing 
commissioners  to  meet  and  treat  of  a  union ;  but  re- 
straining them  from  treating  of  any  alterations  of  the 
church -government  as  by  law  established.     Whilst  this 
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important  subject  was  under  considtjration,  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  to  the  amazement  of  his  whole  party,  moved 
that  the  nomination  of  the  commissioners  should  be  left 
to  the  queen.     Fourteen  or  fifteen  of  the  cavaliers  ran 
out  of  the  house  in  a  transport  of  indignation,  exclaim- 
ing that  they  were  deserted  and  basely  betrayed  by  the 
didce  of  Hamilton.     A  very  hot  debate  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  duke  was  severely  hanfdled  by  those 
whom  he  had  formerly  conducted  :  but,  at  length,  the 
question  being  put,  whether  the  nomination  should  be 
left  to  the  queen  or  to  the  parliament,  the  duke's  motion 
was  ^proved  by  a.very  sniall  majority.     He  afterward 
excused  himself  fpr  his  defection,  by  saying,  he  saw  it 
was  in  vain  to  contend ;  smd  that,  niiioe  the  court  had 
acquired  a  gteat  majority,  he  thotight  h6  might  be  al- 
lowed to  pay  that  compliment  to  his  sovereign.     He  Was 
desirous  of  being  in  the  commission,  and  the  duke  of 
Argyle  promised  he  should  be  nominated.     The  queen 
refusing  to  honour  him  with  that  mark  of  distinction, 
Arglye  would  riot  suffer  himself  to  be  named,  and  threat- 
ened to  oppose  the  union :  but  means  were  found  to 
appease  his  resentment.    Two  drafts  of  an  address  being 
presented  by  the  earl  of  .Sutherland  and  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  beseeching  her  majesty  to  use  her,  endeavours 
with  the  parliaihent  of  England  to  rescind  that  part  of 
their  act  which  declared  the  subjects  t)f  Scotland  aliens ; 
and  an  overtiure  of  a  bill  being  offered,  ordaining  that 
the  Scottish  commissioners  should  not  enter  upon  the 
treaty  of  union  until  that  clause  should  be  repealed ;  the 
courtiers  moved,  that  the  parliament  should  proceed  by 
way  of  order  to  their  commissioners,  and  by  address  to 
her  majesty.     After  some  debate,  the  house  assenting  to 
this  projposa^,  the  order  and  address  were  drawn  up  and 
:approved.     The  great  and  weighty  affair  of  the  treaty 
being  at  length  happily  transacted,  though  not  with- 
fout  a  protest  by  Athol  and  his  adherents,  the  parlia- 
ment granted  a  supply  of  50,000/.,  and  the  house  was 
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adjourned  to  the  20th  day  of  December ;  \he  queen  then 
declaring  the  -earl  of  Mar  secretary  of  state  in  the  room 
of  the  macquis  of  Annandale,  who  was  appointed  lord- 
president  of  the  council. 

§  XXXL  In  Ireland  the  parliament  met  at. Dublin 
on  the  6th  day  of  March,  and  voted  150,000/.  for  the 
support  of  the  necessary  branches  of  the  establishment. 
A  dispute  arose  between  the  commons  and  the  lower 
house  of  convocation,  relating^  to  the  tithes  of -Kemp  and 
flax,  ascertained  in  a  clause  of  a  bill  for  the  better  im- 
provement of  the  hempen  and  flaxen  manufactures  of 
the  kingdom.  The  lower  house  of  convocation  pre- 
sented amemorial  against  this  clause,  as  prejudicial  to 
the  rights  and  properties  of  the  clergy.  The  common^ 
voted  the  person  who  brought  it  in  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
privil^e ;  and  ordered  him  to  be  taken  into  custody. 
Then  they  resolved,  that  the  convocation  were  guilty  of 
a :  contempt  and  breach  of  the  privilege  of  that  house. 
The  convocation  presuming  to  justify  their  memorial, 
the  commons  voted,  that  all  matters  relating  to  it  should 
be  razed  out  of  the  journals  and  books^  of  convocation. 
The  duke  of  Ormond,  dreading  the  consequences  of 
such  heats,  adjourned  the  parliament  to  the  1st  day  of 
May>  when^^^the  houses  meeting  again,  came  to  some  re- 
soluticms  that  reflected  obliquely  on  the  convocation,  as 
enemies  to  her  majesty's  government  and  the  Protestant 
suipcession.  The  clergy,  in  order  to  acquit  themselves 
of  all  suspicion,  resolved  in  their  turn,  that  the  chiu-ch 
and  nation  had  been  happily  delivered  from  popery  and 
tyranny  by  king  William  at  the  revolution :  that  the 
continuance  of  these  blesi^ngs  was  due  (under  God)  to 
the  auspicious  reign  and  happy  government  of  her  m(a- 
jesty  queen  Anne :  that  tlie  future  security  and  preser- 
vatioii  of  the  church  and  nation  depended  wholly  (under 
God)  on  the  succession  of  the  crown  as  settled  by  law 
in  the  Protestant  line :  that  if  any  clergyman  should,  by 
word  or  writing,  declare  any  thing  in  opposition  to 
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these  resolutions^  they  should  lock  upon  him  as  a  sower 
of  divisions  among  the  Protestants,  and  an  enemy  to  the 
constitution.  They  levelled  another  resolution  agidoist 
the  Presbyterians,  importing,  that  to  teach  or  to  preach 
against  the  doctrine,  government,  rites,  or  ceremonies  of 
the  church,  or  to  maintain  schools  or  seminaries  for  the 
education  of  youth  in  principles  contrary  to  those  of  the 
established  church,  was  a  contempt  of  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  of  the  kingdom ;  of  pernicious  consequence ;  and 
served  only  to  continue  and  widen  the  unhappy  schisms 
and  divisions  in  the  nation.  In  June  the  parliament  was 
prorogued  to  the  same  month  of  the  following  year ; 
ihen  the  duke  of  Ormond  embarked  for  England,  leav- 
ing the  administration  in  the  hands  of  sir  Richard  Cox, 
lord-chancellor,  and  lord  Cutts,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  queen's  forces,  who  were  appointed  lords-justices 
during  the  dukeV  absence. 

§  XXXII.  During  these  transactions  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  allies  had  not  been  remiss  in  their  pre- 
parations for  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough  had  fixed  upon  the  Moselle  for  the  scene 
of  action ;  and  magazines  of  all  sorts  were  formed  at 
Triers.  On  the  13th  day  of  March  the  duke  embarked 
for  Holland,  where  he  prevailed  upon  the  states-general 
to  contribute  their  troops  for  the  execution  of  his  project 
Having  concerted  with  the  deputies  of  the  states  and  the 
Dutch  generals  the  necessary  measures  for  opening  the 
campaign,  he  set  out  for  Maestricht,  in  order  to  asseml^le 
his  army.  On  the  5th  day  of  May  the  emperor  Leopold 
died  at  Vienna,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  imperial 
throne  by  his  eldest  son  Joseph,  king  of  the  Romans,  a 
prince  who  resembled  his  father  in  meekness  of  dispo- 
sition, narrowness  of  intellect,  and  bigotry  to  the  Romish 
religion.  On  the  16th  day  of  June  the  English  troops 
passed  the  Maese,  and  continued  their  march  towards 
the  Moselle,  under  the  command  of  general  Churchill ; 
and  the  duke  set  out  for  Cruetznach^  to  confer  with 
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prmce  Louis  of  Baden,  who  excused  himself  on  pretence 
of  being  much,  indisposed.  Marlborough  visited  him 
at  Rastadt,  whefe,  in  a  conference,  they  resolved,  that  a 
sufEcient  number  of  German  troops  should  be  left  for  the 
secTjEcity  of  the  lines  of  Lauterburg  and  StolhoflTen,  under 
the  command  of  general  Thungen,  and  that  prince  Louis 
of  Baden  should  march  with  a  large  detachment  towards 
the  Saar,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
The  confederate  army  passed  the  Moselle  and  the  Saar 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  encamped  at  Elft,  in 
sight  of  the  ^nemy ,  who  retired  with  great  precipitation, 
and  intrenched  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Go- 
ningsmarcheren.  The  duke's  design  was  to  besiege 
Saar-Louis ;  but  prince  Louis  failed  in  the  performance 
of  his  engagement:  he  feigned  himself  sick,  and  re- 
paired to  the  bath  at  Schlangenbade,  leaving  the  small 
number  of  imperial  troops  he  conducted  as  far  as  Cruetz- 
nach,  under  the  command  of  the  connt  de  Prize.  He 
was  suspected  of  treachery;  but  probably  acted  from 
envy  of  the  duke's  military  reputation,* 

^  XXXIIL  While  this  nobleman  sustained  such  a 
mortifying  disappointment  on  the  Moselle,  the  French 
did  not  fail  to  make  advantage  of  thdir  superiority  in 
the  Netherlands,  where  general/  d'Auverquerque  was 
obliged  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  They  invested  Hny, 
and  carried  on  their  operations  so  vigorously,  that  itt  a 
few  days  the  garrison  were  obliged  to  surrender  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war:  then  Villeroy  undertook  the^ 
reduction  of  Liege,  and  actually  began  his  works  before 
the  citadeL  Marlborough  was  no  sooner  informed  of 
the  enemy's  progress  than  he  marched  to  Triers,  where, 
in  a  council,  it  was  resolved  that  the  army  should  return 
to  the  Netherlands.  The  troops  were  in  motion  on  the 
19th  of  June,  and  marched  with  such  expedition,  that 

.<B  Tb«  duke  of  Marlboiougb  findix^  hiiiiself  obliged  to  retreat,  sent  a  note  witk 
a  trompeter  to  Villars,  containing  an  apology  for  decamping  :-^"  Oo  me  t^ 
justice  (said  he)  to  believe,  that  my  wtreat  is  entirely  owing,  to  the  failure  of  the 
prince  of  Baden  >  but  that  nty  esteem  for  yon  i«  still  greiatst  than  my  iMentmeiUt 
of  his  conduct.** 

e2 
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they  passed  the  Maese  on  the  1st  day  of  July.  Villeroy 
haying  received  advice  of  the  duke's  approach,  aban- 
doned his  enterprise,  and  retired  to  Tongeren,  from 
whence  he  retreated  within  his  lines,  that  reached  from 
Marche  aux  Dames  on  the  Meuse,  along  the  Mehaigne, 
as.  far  as  Lenuive.  Marlborough  having  joined  d'Au- 
yerquerque,  sent  general  Scholten  with  a  detachment  to 
invest  Huy,  and  in  a  few  days  the  garrison  surrendered 
at  discretion.  The  English  genieral,  resolving  to  strike 
some  stroke  of  importance  that  should  atone  for  his  dis- 
appointment on  the  Moselle,  sent  general  Hompesch  to 
the  States,  with  a  proposal  for  attacking  the  French 
lines;  and  obtained  their  permission  to  do  whatever  he 
should  think  proper  for  the  good  of  the  common  cause. 
Then  he  explained  the  scheme  in  two  successive  councils 
of  war,  by  which  at  length  it  was  approved  and  resolved 
upon,  though  some  Dutch  generals  declared  themselves 
s^ainst  the  undertaking.  The  enemy  were  posted  along 
the  lines,  amounting  to  one  hundred  battalions,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  squadrons.  The  allied  army  did 
not  much  exceed  that  number.  In  order  to  divide  them, 
d'Auverquerque  made  a  false  motion,  and  passed  the 
Mehaigne,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  attack  the  lines  about 
Messelin.  The  stratagem  succeeded.  The  French 
weakened  the  other  parts  by  strengthening  that  which 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Gerbise  towards  Namur.  The 
duke  of  Marlborough  having  made  the  disposition,  the 
army  began  to  march  in  the  night  between  the  1 7th  and 
JlSth  of  July,  in  order  to  force  a  passage  of  the  French 
lines  at  Heylesem,  the  castle  of  Wauge,  and  the  villages 
of  Wauge,  Neerhespen,  Oostmalen.  These  posts  were 
taken  with  very  little  diflSculty ;  but  before  the  infantry 
could  come  up,  the  enemy  advanced  with  fifty  squadrons 
and  twenty  battalions,  and  began  to  fire  frqm  eight 
piecjes  of  .cannon  with  triple  barrels^  which  did  conside- 
rable executipn.  The  duke  perceiving  that  they  were 
continually  reinforced  from  the  other  parts  of  the  lines, 
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ordered  the  horse  to  charge  their  cavalry,  which  were 
soon  broken  aiid  routed ;  but  rallying  behind  their  in- 
fantry, hiterlined  with  foot,  and  joined  by  fresh  squadrons, 
they  advanced  again  towards  the  allies,  who  were  now 
sustained  by  their  infantry,  and  moved  foirsvards  to  re- 
new the  charge.  After  a  warm,  though  short  engage- 
ment, the  enemy's  horse  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  The  infantry,  seeing  themselves  abandoned 
in  the  plain,  retreated  in  great  disorder,  between  the* 
villages  of  Heylesem  and  Golsteven,  where  they  were 
joined'  by  the  rest  of  their  army,  and  formed  again  in 
order  of  battle.  Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
ordered  all  his  troops  to  enter  the  lines :  and  extended 
his  right  towards  the  great  Geete  before  Tirlemont, 
where  the  eneihy  had  left  the  battalion  of  Montluc, 
which  surrtodered  at  discretion.  In  this  action^  the 
confederates  took  the  marquis  d' Alegre  and  the  count  de 
Home,  lieutenant-^generals,  (me  major-general,  two  bri- 
gadier-generals, with  many  other  officers,  and  a  great- 
number  of  common  soldiers ;  a  large  heap  of  standards^ 
four  colours,  one  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  ten  pieces  of 
cannon.  In  the  action,  as  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
advanced  to  the  charge  at  the  head  of  several  squadrons, 
a  Bavarian  officer  rode  up  to  attack  him  sword  in  hand; 
but,  in  raising  himself  on  his  stirrups,  to  strike  with  the 
greater  advants^e,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  imme- 
diately slain. 

§  XXXIV.  The  body  of  troops  commanded  by  mon-* 
sieiir  d'Alegre  4)eing  thus  defeated,  with  little  or  no  loss 
to  the  confederates,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  thcs 
mareschal  de  Villeroy,  passed  the  great  Geete  and  the 
Deule  with  great  expedition,  and  took  possession^  of  the 
strong  camp  at  Parck,  their  left  extending  to  Rooselaer, 
and  their  right  to  Wineselen,  against  the  height  of 
Louvain.  Next  day  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  march- 
ing through  the  plain  of  Parck,  took  twelve  hundred 
prisoners,  who  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the 
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enemy's  forces ;  and  in  the  evening  he  encamps  with 
the  right  at  the  abbey  of  Y liersbeck,  and  the  left  before 
Bierbeck,  under  the  cannon  of  Louvain.  He  detached 
lieutenant-general  Henkelum,  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
and  count  Oxienstiem,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
forces,  to  attack  some  posts  on  the  Deule,  which  were 
slenderly  guairded.  Their  advanced  guard  accordingly 
passed  the  river,  and  repulsed  the  enemy;  but,  for  want 
of  timely  support,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  it  and  re-* 
tire.  On  the  3d  of  August,  baron  Spaar,  with  a  body 
of  Dutch  troops,  marched  to  Raboth  on  the  canal  of 
Bruges,  forced  the  French  lines  at  Lovendegen,  and  took 
four  forts  by  which  they  were  defended ;  but,  receiving 
advice  that  the  enemy  were  on  their  march  towards  him, 
he  retired  to  Mildegem,  and  carried  with  him  several 
hostages,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  contribu^^ 
tions  he  had  raised.  On  the  15th  the  duke  moved 
from  Mildert  to  Corbais;  next  day  continued  his  march 
to  Genap,  from  whence  he  advanced  to  Fischermont 
On  the  17th  general  d'Auverquerque  took  the  post  of 
Waterloo;  and  next  day  the  confederate  army  was 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  before  the  enemy,  who  ex- 
tended from  Ovaysche,  near  the  wood  of  Soignies,  to 
Neerysche,  with  the  little  river  Ysche  in  their  front,  so 
as  to  cover  Brussels  and  Louvain.  The  duke  of  Marl- 
borough proposed  to  attack  them  immediately,  before 
they  could  recollect  themselves  from  their  consternation ; 
and  d'Auverquerque  approved  of  the  design;  but  it  was 
opposed  by  general  Schlangenburgh,  and  other  Dutch 
jDfficers,  who  represented  it  in  such  a  light  to  the  depu- 
ties of  the  States,  that  they  refused^  to  concur  in  the  ex- 
ecution. The  duke  being  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
scheme,  wrote  an-expostulatory  letter  to  the  states-gene- 
ral, complaining  of  their  having  withdrawn  that  confi- 
dence which  they  had  reposed  in  him  while  he  acted  in 
Germany.  This  letter  being  published  at  the  Hague, 
exdted  murmurs  among  the  people,  and  the  English 
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nation  were  incensed  at  the  prei^umption  of  the  depu^ 
ties,  who  wrote  several  letters  in  their  own  justifioation 
to  the  states*gen«ral ;  but  these  had  no  effect  upon  the 
populace,  by  whom  the  duke  was  respected  even  to  a 
degree  of  adoration.    The  States  being  apprized  of  the 
resentment  that  prevailed  over  all  England,  and  that  ^ 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  lord-president  of  the  council, 
was  appointed  as  envoy-eirtraordinary  to  Holland,  with 
instructions  to  demand  satisfaction,  thought  proper  to 
anticipate  his  journey,  by  making  submissions  to  th^ 
duke,  and  removing  Schlangenburgh  from  his  com- 
mand.    The  confederate  army  returned  to  Corbais,  from 
whence  it  marched  to  Perwitz,  where  it  encamped.  The 
little  town  of  Sout-Leeuwe,  situated  in  the  middle  of 
a  morass,   and  constituting  the  chief  defence  of  the 
enemy's   linei^   being  taken  by  a  detachment  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant-general  Dedem,  the  duke 
ordered  the  lines  from  this  place  to  Wasseigne^  fo  be 
levelled,  and  the  town  of  Tirlemont  to  be  dismantled ; 
then  passing  the  Demer,  he  encamped^  on  the  19th  day 
of  September,  at  Aerschot.     About  the  latter  end  of  the 
month  he  marched  to  Heventhals ;  from  hence  the  duke 
repaired  to  the  Hague,  where  he  had  several  conferences 
with  the  pensionary.     In  a  few  days  he  returned  to  the 
army,  which,  decamping  from  Haventhals,  marched  to 
Clampthout.    On  the  24th  day  of  October,  the  count  de 
Noyelles  invested  Santvliet,  which  surrendered  before 
the  end  of  the  month. 

§  XXXV.  At  this  period  the  duke,  in  consequence  of 
pressing  letters  from  the  emperor,  set  out  for  Viemia,  m 
order  to  concert  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign, 
and  other  measures  of  importance,  in  which  the  con- 
cerns of  the  allies  were  interested.  In  his  way  he  was 
inagnificently  entertained  by  the  elector  palatine,  and 
him  of  Triers,  and  complimented  by  the  magistracy  of 
Franckfort,  where  he  conferred  with  prince  Louis  of 
Baden.     On  the   12th   of   November  he   arrived  at 
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Vienna,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  highest  marks  of 
distinction  and  cordial  friendship  by  their  imperial  ma-, 
jesties.  His  son-in-law,  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  had 
been  sent  thither  as  envoy-extraordinary ;  and  they  now 
conferred  together  with  the  emperor  and  his  ministers. 
They  resolved  to  maintain  the  war  wjith  redoubled  vi- 
gour. The  treaties  were  renewed,  and  .provision  made 
for  the  security  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  emperor,  in 
Consideration  of  the  duke's  signal  service  to  the  house  of 
Austria^  presented  him  with  a  grant  of*  the  lordship  o£ 
Mindelheim  in  Suabia,  which  was  now  erected  into  a 
principality  of  the.  Roman  empire.  In  his  return  with 
the  earl  of  Sunderland,  he  visited  the  courts  of  Berlin 
and  Hanover,  where  he  lyas  received  with  that  extraor- 
dinary respect  which  was  due  to  his  character;  and 
arrived  at  the  Hague  on  the  14th  day^  of  December. 
There  he  settled  the  operations  of  the  next  campaign 
with  the  states-general,  who  consented-to  join -England 
in  maintaining  an  additional  body  of  ten  thousand  men, 
as  a  reinforcement  to  the  army  of  prince  Eugenein  Italy . 
While  the  allies  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Santvlietf 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  sent  a  detachment,  under  the 
command  of  Don  Marcello  de  Grimaldi,  to  invest  Diest, 
the  garrison  of  which  were  made  prisoners  of  wa^. 

§  XXXVI.  On  the  Upper  Rhine  mareschal  Villars 
besieged  and  took  Homburgh,  and  passed  the  Rhine  at 
Strasburgh  on  the  6th  day  of  August.  Prince  Louis  of 
Baden  arriving  in  the  camp  of  the  Imperialists  atStol- 
hoflfen,  not  only  obliged  him  to  retire,  but  having 
passed  the  river,  forced  the  French,  lines  at  Hagenauc 
then  he  reduced  -  Drusenheim  and  Hagenau,  but  at- 
tempted no  enterprise  equal  to  the  number  of  his  army, 
although  the  emperor  had  expostulated  with  him  se- 
verely on  bis  conduct,  and  he  had  now  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  emulating  the  glory  of  Marlborough,  upon  whom 
he  looked  with  the  eyes  of  an  envious  rival.  In  Italy  a 
battle  was  fought  at  Cassano,  between  prince  Eugei;^ 
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and  the  duke  de  Vendome,  with  dubious  success.     The 
duke  de  Feuillade  reduced  Chivas,  and  invested  Nice, 
which,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  surrendered  in  De- 
cember.    All  the  considerable  places  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  Sfivoy  were  now  taken,  except  Coni  and  Turin ; 
and  his  little  army  was  reduced  to  twelve  thousand 
men;  whom  he^  could  hardly  support.     His  dutchess,  his 
clergy,  and  his  subjects  in  general,  pressed  him  to  sub- 
mit to  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  :  but  he  adhered  to  the 
alliance  witlT  surprising  fortitude.     He  withstood  the 
importunities  of  his  dutchess,  excluded  all  the  bishops 
and  clergy  from  his  councils ;  and  when  he  had  occa- 
sion for  a  confessor,  chose  a  priest  occasionally,  either 
frojnthe  Dominicans  or  Franciscans.     The  campaign  in 
Portugal  began  with  a  very  promising  aspect.     The 
allies  invaded  Spain  by  the  different  frontiers  of  Beyra 
and  Alentejo.-    Their  army,  under  the  command  of  .the 
conde  das  GalveaSj  undertook  the  siege  of  Valencia 
d'Alcantara  in  May,  and  took  it  by  assault :  Albuqiierqui^ 
surrendered  upon  articles ;   and  then  the  troops  were 
sent4n^o  quarters  of  refreshment.     The  marquis  de  las 
Minas,  who  commanded  the  Portuguese  in  the  province 
of  Beyra,  reduced  the  town  of  Salva-terra,  plundered 
and  burned  SarCa ;  but  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Paina- 
macos  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy.     Towardis  the  end 
of  September  the'' confederates  being  reassembled,  in- 
vested Badajox,  by  the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Gra;lway,  who 
lost  his  right  hand  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  was  obliged  to 
be~carried  off;  so  that  the  conduct  of  the  siejge  was  left 
to  general  Fagel.     He  had  made  considerable  progress 
towards  the  reduction  of  the  place,  when  the  marquis  de 
Thesse  found  means  to  throw  in  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment; and  then  the  confederates  abandotaed  the  enter- 
prise.    The  war  continued  to  rage  in  Hungary  with 
various  success.     Ragotski,  though  frequently  woreted, 
appeared  still  in  arms,  and  ravaged  the  country,  which 
became  a  scene  of  miserjr  and  desolation.     In  Poland 
theold-c^ardinal-priquate  owned  Steuislaus,  but  died  be- 
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fore  the  coronation,  which  was  performed  by  the  bishop 
of  Cujavia.     In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  king  Au- 
gustus had  passed  through  Poland  in  disguise  to  the 
IVJuscovite  army,  which  was  put  under  his  command  in 
Lithuania ;  and  the  campaign  was  protracted  through 
the  whole  winter  season,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  weather  in  that  northern  climate.     In  the  spring  the 
Swedish  general,  Reinchild,  obtained  a  complete  victor|r 
over  the  Saxon  army,  which  was  either  cut  in  pieces  or 
taken,  with  their  camp,  baggage,  and  artillery ;  yet  the 
war  was  not  extinguished.     The  king  of  Sweden  con^ 
tinned  obstinately  deaf  to  all  proposals  of  peace,  and  was 
become  as  savage  in  his  manners,  as  brutal  in  his  revenge. 
§  XXXVII.  At  sea  the  arms  of  the  allies  were  gene- 
rally prosperous.  Philip  of  Spain  Ijeing  obstinately  bent 
upon  retaking  Gibraltar,  sent  mareschal  de  Thesse  to 
renew  the  siege,  while  de  Pointis  was  ordered  to  block 
up  the  place  by  sea  with  his  squadron.     These  French 
officers  carried  on  the  siege  with  such  activity,  that  the 
prince  of  Hesse  dispatched  an  express  to  Lisbon  with  a 
letter,  desiring  sir  John  Leake  to  sail  immediately  to  his 
assistance.     This  admiral  having  been  reinforced  from 
England  by  sir  Thomaii  DilkesJ  with  five  ships  of  the 
line  and  a  body  of  troops,  set  sail  immediately;  and 
on  the  10th  day  of  March  descried  five  ships  of  war 
hauling  out  of  the  bay  of  Gibraltar.     These  were  com- 
manded by  de  Pointis  in  person,  to  whom  the  English 
admiral  gave,  chase.     One  of  them  struck,  after  having 
made  a  very  slight  resistance ;  and  the  rest  ran  ashore 
to  the  westward  of  Marbella,  where  they  were  destroyed. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  French  squadron  had  been 
blown  from  their  anchors,  and  taken  shelter  in  the  bay 
of  Malaga ;  but  now  they  slipped  their  cables,  and  made 
the  best  of  their  way  to  Toulon,     The  mareschal  de 
Thess^,  in  consequence  of  this  disaster,  turned  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar  into  a  blockade,  and  withdrew  the  greater 
part  of  his  forces.    While  sir  John  Leake  was  employed 
in  this  expedition,  sir  George  Byng,  ^ho  had  been 
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ordered  to  cruise  in  soundings  for  the  protection  of  trade, 
took  a  ship  of  forty  guns  from  the  enemy,  together  with 
twelve  privateers,  and  seven  vessels  richly  laden  from  the 
West  Indies. 

§  XXXVIII.  But  the  most  eminent  achievement  of 
this  summer  was  the  reduction  of  Barcelona  ^y  the  ce- 
lebrated earl  of  Peterborough  and  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel, 
who  sailed  from  St  Helen  s  in  the  latter  end  of  May, 
with  the  English  fleet,  having  on  board  a  body  of  five 
thousand  land-forces ;  and  on  the  20th  of  June  arrived 
at  Lisbon^  where  they  were  joined  by  sir  John  Leake 
and  the  Dutch  admiral  AUemonde.     In  a  council  of 
war,  they  determined  to  put  to  sea  with  eight-and-forty 
ships  of  the  line,  which  should  be  stationed  between 
Cape  Spartel  and  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  the  Toulon  and  Brest  squadrons.     The 
prince  of  Hesse  d'Armstadt  arriving  from  Gibraltar,  as- 
sured king  Charles  that  the  province  of  Catalonia  and 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia  were  attached  to  his  interest; 
and  his  majesty  being  weary  of  Portug^,  resolved  to 
accompany  the  earl  of  Peterborough  to  Barcelona.  He 
accordingly  embarked  with  him  on  board  of  the  Rane- 
lagh ;  and  the  fleet  sailed  on  the  28th  day  of  July,  the 
earl  of  Galway  having  reinforced  them  with  two  regi- 
ments of  English  dragoons.     At  Gibraltar  they  took  on 
board  the  English  guards,  and  three  old  regiments,  in 
lieu  of  which  they  left  two  new-raised  battalions.  On  the 
11th  day  of  August  they  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Altea, 
where  the  earl  of  Peterborough  published  a  manifesto  in 
the  Spanish  language,  which  had  such  an  effect,  that  all' 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  the  neighbouring  villages, 
and  adjacent  mountains,  acknowledged  king  Charles  as 
their  lawftil  sovereign.  They  seized  th6  town  of  Denia  for 
his  service ;  and  he  sent  thither  a  garrison  of  four  hun- 
dred men  under  the  command  of  major-general  Ramos. 
On  the  22d  they  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Barcelona :  the 
troops  were  disembarked  to  the  eastward  of  the  city, 
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where  they  encamped  in  a  strong  situation,  and  were  well 
received  by  the  country  people.  King  Charles  landed 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  an  infinite  multitude  from  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  who  threw  themselves 
at  his  feet,  exclaiming,  ^'  Long  live  the  king !"  and  ex- 
hibited all  the  marks  of  the  most  extravagant  joy.  The 
iiidiabitants  of  Barpelona  were  well  affected  to  -the  house 
of  Austria,  but  overawed  by  a  garrison  of  five  thousand 
men  under  the  duke  de  Popoli,  Velasco,  and  other  officers 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  king  Philip.  Considering  the 
strength  of  such  a  garrison,  and  the  small  number  of 
Dutch  and  English  troops,  nothing  could  appear  more 
despetate  and  dangerous  than  the  design  of  besieging 
the  place :  yet  this  was  proposed  by  the  prince  of  Hesse 
d'Armstadt,  who  served  in  the  expedition  as  a  volunteer, 
strongly  urged  by  king  Charles,  and  approved  by  the 
earl  of  Peterborough  arid  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel.  The  city 
was  aceordirigly  invested  on  one  side ;  but,  as  a  previous 
st^  to  the  reduction  of  it,  they  resolved  to  attack  the  fort 
of  Montjuic,  strongly  situated  on  a  hill  that  commanded 
the?  city.  The  outworks  were  taken  by  storm,  with  the 
loss  of  the  gallant  prince  of  Hesse,  who  was  shot  tl^rough 
the  body,  and  expired  in  a  few  hours :  then  the  earl  of 
Peterborough  began  to  bombard  the  body  of  the  fort ; 
a^  a  shell  chancing  to  fall  into  the  magazine  of  powder, 
blew  it  up,  together  with  the  governor  and  some  of  the 
best  officers :  an  accident  which  struck  such  a  terror  into 
the  garrison,  that  they  surrendered  without  farther  re- 
sistance. 

•  §  XXXIX.  This  great  point  being  gained,  the  Eng- 
lish general' erected*  his  batteries  against  the  town,  with 
the  help  of  the  Miquelets  and  seamen;  the  bomb-ketches 
began  to,  fire  with  such  executicin,  tliat  in  a  few  days -the 
governor  capitulated,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  October  king 
Charles  entered  in  triumph.**     All  the  other  places  in 

<i*  Voltaire,  upon  what" authority  we'know  not,  tells  us,  that,  during  the  capitU' 
lation,  the  German  and  Catalonian  troops  foupd  means,  to  climb  over  3ie  ramparts, 
into  the  cityj  and  began  to  commit  the  most  barbarous  exceBses :  the  Ticeroy  com- 
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Catalonia  declared  J  for  him  except  Roses :  so  that  the 
largest  and  richest  province  of  Spain  was  conquered.with 
an  army  scarce  double  the  number  of  the  garrison  of 
Barcelona.  Kiiig  Charles  wrote  a  letter  with  his  own 
hand  to  the  queen  of  England,  containing  a  circumstan* 
tial  detail  of  his  ai&irs,  the  wannest  expressions  of  ac- 
knowledgment, and  the  highest  encomiums  on  her  sub- 
jects, particularly  the  earl  of  Peterborough.^  In  a  council 
of  war  it  was  determined,  that  .the  king  and  the  earl 
should  continue  in  Catalonia  with  the  land-forces:  that 
sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  should  return  to  England  :  that 
five-and-twenty  English  and  fifteen  Dutch  ships  of  w$r 
should  winter  at  Lisbon,  under  the  command  of  sir  John 
Leake  and  the  Dutch  rear-admiral  Wassenaer ;  and  that 
four  English  and  two  Dutch  frigates  should  remain  at 
Barcelona.  Don  Francisco  de  Velasco  was  transported 
to  Malaga  with  about  a  thousand  men  of  his  garrison  : 
the  rest  voluntarily  engaged  in  the  service  of  king 
Charles,  and  six  other  regiments  were  raised  by  the 
states  of  Catalonia.  The  count  de  Cifuentes,  at  the  head 
of  the  Miquelets  and  Catalans,  attached  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  secured  Tarragonia,  Tortosa,  Lerida,  San-Mat- 
theo,  Gironne,  and  other  places.  Don  Raphael  Nevat, 
revolting  frpni  Philip  with  his  whole  regiment  of  horse, 
joined  general  Ramos  at  Detnia,  and  made  themselve,s 
masters  of.  several  places  of  importance  in  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia.  Flushed  with  such  unexpected :  success, 
they  penetrated  to  the  cjapital  of  the  same  name,  which 
they  surprised,  together  with  the  marquis  de  Villa-Gar- 

plained  to  Peterboiough,  that  his  soldiers  had  taken  an  unfair  advantage  of  the 
treaty,  and  were  actually  employed  in  burning,  plundering,  murdering,  and  violating 
the  inhabitants.  The  earl  replied,  "  They  must  then  be  the  troops  of  the  prince  of 
Hesse :  allow  me  to  enter  the  ci^  with  my  English  forces ;  I  will  save  it  from  ruin, 
oblige  the  Germans  to  retire,  and  march  back  again  to  our  present  situation."  The 
viceroy  trusted  his  honour,  and  forthwith  admitted  the  earl  with  his-  troops.  He 
soon  drove  out  the  Germans  and  Catalonians,  aifter  having  obliged  them  to  quit 
the  plunder  they  had  taken  ;  and,  by  accident,  he  rescued  the  dutchess  of  Popoli 
from  the  hands  of  two  brutal  soldiers,  and  delivered  her  to  her  husband.  Having 
thus  appeased  the  tumult,  and  dispelled  the  horrors  of  the  citizens,  he  returned  to 
his  former  station,  leaving  the  inhabitants  of  Barcelona  amazed  at  sfch  an  instance 
or  magnanimity  and  moderation  in  a  people  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  con- 
Bidex  as  the  most  savage  barbarians.' 
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cia,  the  viceroy,  and  the  archbishop.  These  advantages, 
however,  were  not  properly  improved.     The  court  of 
Charles  'was  divided  into  factions,  and  so  much  time  lost 
in  disputes,  that  the  enemy  sent  a  body  of  six  thousand 
men  into  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  under  the  command 
of  the  conde  de  las  Torres,  who  forthwith  invested  San- 
Mattheo,  guarded  by  colonel  Jones  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  Miquelets.     This  being  a  place  of  great  conse- 
quence, on  account  of  its  situation,  the  earl  of  Peterbo- 
rough marched  thither  with  one  thousand  infantry,  and 
two  hundred  dragoons ;  and,  by  means  of  feigned  intel- 
ligence artfully  conveyed  to  the  conde,  inducedi  that  ge- 
neral to  abandon  the  siege  with  precipitation,  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  being  suddenly  attacked  by  a  ccMisiderable 
army.  Peterborough  afterward  took  pdssession  of  Nules, 
and,  purchasing  horses  at  Castillon  de  la  Plana,  be- 
gan to  form  a  body  of  cavalry,  which  did  good  service 
in  the  sequel.     Having  assembled  a  little  army,  consist- 
ing of  ten  squadrons  of  horse  and  dragoons,  and  four  bat- 
talions of  regular  troops,  with  about  three  thousand  mi- 
litia, he  marched  to  Molviedro,  which  was  surrendered 
to  him  by  the  governor,  brigadier  Mahoni.     Between 
this  officer  and  the  duke  d'Arcos,  the  Spanish  general, 
he  excited  such  jealousies  by  dint  of  artifices^,  not  alto- 
gether justifiable  even  in  war,  that  the  duke  was  more 
intent  upon  avoiding  the  supposed  treachery  of  Mahoni, 
than  upon  interrupting  the  earl's  march  to  Valencia, 
whare  the  inhabitants  expressed  uncommon  marks  of 
joy  at  his  arrival.     About  this  period  a  very  obstinate 
action  happened  at  St.  Istevan  de  Litera,  where  the 
chevalier  d'Asfeldt,  with  nine  squadrons  of  horse  and 
dragoons,  and  as  many  battalions  of  French  infantry, 
attacked  colonel  Wills  at  the  head  of  a  small  detachment; 
but  this  last  being  supported  by  lieutenant-general  Cun- 
ningham, who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  engagement, 
repulsed  ihe  enemy,  though  three  times  his  number, 
with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  men  killed  upon  the  spot. 
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The  troops  on  both  sides  fought  with  the  most  desperate 
valour,  keeping  up  the  fire  until  the  muzzles  of  their 
^  jpieoes  met,  and  charging  each  other  at  the  poftit  of  the 
bayonet.  The  only  misfortune  that  attended  the  Eng- 
lish arms  in  the  course  of  this  year,  was  the  capture  of 
the  Baltic  fleet  homeward-bound,  with  their  convoy  of 
three  ships  of  war,  which  were  taken  by  the  Dunkirk 
squadron  under  the  command  of  the  count  de  St.  Paul, 
though  he  himself  was  killed  in  the  engagement.  When 
an  account  of  this  advantage  was  communicated  to  the 
French  king,  he  replied  with  a  sigh,  ''■  Very  well,  I  wish 
the  ships  were  safe  again  in  any  English  port,  provided 
the  count  de  St.  Paul  could  be  restored  to  life."  After 
the  death  of  the  famous  du  Bart,  this  officer  was  counted 
the  best  seaman  in  France. 

§  XL.  The  kingdom  of  England  was  now  wholly 
^igrossed  by  the  election  of  members  for  the  new  par- 
liament. The  tories  exerted  themselves  with  great  indus- 
try, and  propagated  the  cry  of  the  church's  being  in  dan- 
ger ;  a  cry  in  which  the  Jacobites  joined  with  great  fer- 
vour; but,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts  in  words  and 
writing,  a  majority  of  whigs  was  returned ;  and  now  the 
lord  Godolphin,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  a  neu- 
trality, thought  proper  openly  to  countenance  that  fac- 
tion. By  his  interest,  co-operating  with  the  influence  of 
the  dutchess  of  Marlborough,  sir  Nathan  Wright  was 
deprived  of4he  great  seal,  which  wias  committed  to  Mr. 
William  Cowper,  with  the  title  of  lord-keeper.  This 
was  a  lawyer  of  good  extraction,  superior  talents,  en^ 
gaging  manners,  and  eminence  in  his  profession.  He 
was  staunch  to  whig  principles,  and  for  many  years  had 
been  considered  as  one  of  their  best  speakers  in  the  house 
of  commons.  The  new  parliament  meeting  on  the  26th 
day  of  October,  a  violent  contest  arose  about  the  choice 
of  a  speaker.  Mr.  Bromley  was  supported  by  thetoriejs, 
and  the  whigs  proposed  Mr.  John  Smith,  who  was  elected 
by  a  majoritjr  of  forty-three  voices.     The  queen,  in  her 
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speech,  repreaenteci  the  necessity  of  actii^  yigprously 
9gain3t  France,  as  a  common  enemy  to  the  liberties  of 
Europe :  •she  commended  the  fortitude  of  the  duke  pf 
Savoy,  which  she  said  wds  without  example :  she  told 
them  her  intention  was  to  expedite  commissions  for 
treating  of  a  union  with  Scotland  :  she  earnestly  recom- 
mended a  union  of  mind&  and  affectipns  among  her  peo- 
ple :  she  observed,  that  some  persons  had  endeavpureji 
to  foment  animosities,  and  even  suggested  in  print,  that 
the  established  church  was  in  danger:  she, affirmed  that 
such  people  were  enemies  to  her,  and.  to  the  kingdom, 
and  meant  only  to  cover  designs  which  they  durst  not 
publicly  own,  by  endeavouring  to  distract  the  nation  with 
unreasonable  and  groundless  distrusts  and  jealousies: 
she  declared  she  would  always  affectionately  support 
and  countenance  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law.  esta- 
blished :  that  she  would  inviolably  maintain  the  toleration, 
that  she  would  promote  religion  and  virtue,  encouragje 
trade,  and  every  thing  else  that  might  make  them  a 
happy  and  flourishing  people. 

§XLI.  The  majority  in  both  houses  now. professed 
the  same  pinciples,  and  were  well  disposed  to  support 
the  queen  in  all  her  designs.  They  first  presented  the 
usual  addresses,  in  the  wannest  terms  of  duty,  and  aflfec- 
tion.  Then  the  commons  drew  up  a  second,  assuring 
her  they  would,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  assist  hex 
in  bringing. the  treaty  of  union  to  a  happy  conclusion. 
They  desired  that  the  proceedings  of  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  relating  t6  the  union  and  succession,  might 
be  laid  before  the  house.  The  lords  had  solicited  the 
same  satisfaction  ;  and  her  majesty  promised  to  comply 
with  their  request.  The  lower  house  having  heard  and 
decided .  in ,  some  cases  of  controverted  elections,  r  pro- 
ceeded to  take  into  consideration  the  estimates  for  the 
service  of  the  enduing  year,  and  granted  the  supplies 
without  hesitation.  In.  the  house  of  lords,  while  the 
queen  was  present,  lord  Haversham,  at  the  end  of  a 
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long  speech^  in  which  he  reflected  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  both  on  the  Moselle  arid  in 
Brabant^  moved  for  an  address  fb  desire  ter  majesty- 
would  invite  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land to  come  and  reside  in  the  kingdom.     This  motion 
was  earnestly  supported  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  earls  of  Rochester,  Nottingham,  and  Anglesea. 
They  said  there  was  no  method  so  effectual  to  secure  the 
succession,  as  that  of  the  successor's  being  upon  the 
spot,  ready  to  assume  and  maintain  his  or  her  right 
a^inst  any  pretender ;  and  they  observed,  that  in  for- 
Iv  times,  when  the  throne  of  England  was  vacant,  the 
first  comer  had  always  succeeded  in  his  pretensions.  The 
proposal  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  whigs,  who 
knew;  it  was  disagreeable^  to  the  queen,  whom  th^y  would 
not  venture  to  disoblige.     They  argued,  that  a  rivalry 
between  the  two*  courts  might  produce  disti^actions,  and 
be  attended  with  very  ill  consequences ;  and  observed, 
that  the  princess  Sophia  had  expressed  a  full  satisfkction 
in  the  assurances  of  the  queen,  who  had  promised  to 
maintain  her  title^  The  question  being  put,  was  carried 
in  the  negative  by  a.  great  majority.     The  design  6f4he 
tories  in  making  this  motion  was,  to  bring  the  other 
party  into  disgrace  either  with  the  queeii  or  with  the 
people.  Their  joining  in  the  measure  would  havd  given 
umbrage  to  their  sovereign  ;  and,  by  opposing  it;'  they 
ran  the  risk  of  incurring  the  public  odium,  as  enemiei^ 
to  the  Protestant  succession  :  but  the  pretence  of  the 
tories  was  so  thin,  the  nation  saw  through  it ;  and  the 
sole  eflfect  the  motio^  produced,  was  the  queen's  resent- 
ment  against  the  whole  party,     Burnet,  bishop  5f  Sa* 
nun,  proposed,  that  provision  might  be  made  for  main- 
taining the  public  quiet  in  the  interval  between  the 
queen's  Idecease  and  the  arrival  of  herr  successor  :  -the 
motion  was: seconded  by  the  lord-treasurer;  and  a  bill 
brofe^ht  in  f<^r  the  better  security  of  her  majesty  s  p^i!$dft 
and  gayemment,  and  cbf  thp  succession  to  the  crowii  bf 
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£nglan4«     By  this  act  a  regency  vras  appointed  of  the 
seven  pencms  that  should  possess  the  offices  of  arch-^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  lord*chaiicellor  or  k»rd*ke^r> 
lord-treasurer,  lord-president,  lord  privy-seal,  lord  high^ 
adnural,  and  the  lord  chief-justice  of  the  queen's  bench. 
Their  business  was  to  proclaim  the  next  successor  through 
the  kingdom  of  England,  and  join  with  a  certain  nuso- 
ber  of  persons  named  as  regents  by  the  successor,  ia 
three  lists  to  be  sealed  up  aad  deposited  with  the  arch 
.bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord-keeper,  and  the  minister 
residentiary  of  Hanover.     It  was  enacted,  tlutt  these 
joint  regencies  should  conduct  the  administration ;  that 
the  la^  parliament^  even  though  dissolved,  should  reas-* 
semble,  and  continue  sitting  for  six  months  afbr  the 
dece^kse  of  her  majesty.  The  bill  met  with  a  warm  oppo- 
sitioi^  from  the  tories,  aiKl  did  not  pass  the  upper  house 
without  a  {»rotest.     It  was  still  farther  obstru<ted  in  the 
bouse  of  conimons,  even  by  some  of  the  whig  party^ 
who  were  given  to  understand  that  the  princess  Sophia 
had  eic{Mressed  an  inclination  to  reside  in  England.     Ex-^ 
Qeptions  were  likewise  taken  to  that  clause  in  the  bill, 
eoactu^g  tha^  the  last  parliament  should  be  reassembled. 
Thqy  afilrmed,  that  this  was  inconsistent  with  part  of 
iht  act  by  which  the  succession  was  at  first  settl^ ;  for, 
avumg  other  limitations^  tibe  parliament  had  provided, 
thilt  when  the  cromi  should  devolve  to  the  house  of 
Banov^,  no  xoian,  who  had  either  pla<^  or  pension, 
should  be  capable  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons^ 
After  tedious  disputes,  and  zealous  altercaticm^,  thi^ 
agreed,  that  a  certam  number  of  offices  should  be  speci«- 
fied  ais(  disqualifying  places.     Thia  self-denynig  elac»^ 
syftd  sofia^  oth^  amMtdments,  produced  c^mfermees  be^ 
tn^m  the  tiro  houses,  and  at  Imgth  th^  bill  pasned  t^ 
their  mutiml  assent.    Lord  Haversham  moved  &r  an 
inquky  into  the  miscarriages  of.  the  Iwt  campaign, 
hopu3g  to  find  some  foundation  fbr  cenmre  in  the  conduct 
of  the  duke  of  Maribo«»ugh:  but  the  proposal  was 
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rejected  as  invidious  ;  and  the  two  houses  presented  an 
address  to  the  queen,  desiring  she  would  preserve  a  good 
eprrespondence  among  all  the  confederates.  They  like- 
wise ooneurred  in  repealing  the  act  by  which  the  Scots 
had  been  alienated,  and  all  the  northern  counties  alarmed 
with  the  apprehension  of  a  rupture  between  the  two 
nations.  The  lord  Shannon  and  brigadier  Stanhope 
arriving  with  an  account  of  the  expedition  to  Catalonia, 
the  queen  communicated  the  good  news  in  a  speech  to 
both  houses,  expressing  her  hope  that  they  would  enable 
her  to  prosecute  the  advantages  which  her  arfias  had 
acquired.  The  commons  were  so  well  pleased  witlk  the 
tidings,  that  they  forthwith  granted  250,0001.  for  hef 
majesty's  proportion  in  the  expense  of  prosecuting  the 
successes  already  gained  by  king  Charles  III.  for  the 
recovery  of  the  monarchy  of  Spain  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria. On  the  15th  day  of  November,  the  queen  gave 
the  royal  assent  to  an  act  for  exhibiting  a  bill  to  natu- 
ralize the  princess  Sophia,  and  the  issue  of  her  body. 

§  XLII.  These  measures  being  taken,  the  6th  day  of 
December  was  appointed  for  inquiring  into  those  dan- 
gers to  which  the  tories  affirmed  the  church  was  exposed ; 
and  the  queen  attended  in  person,  to  hear  the  debates 
on  this  interesting  subject.  The  earl  of  Rochester  comr 
pared  the  expressions  in  the  queen's  speech,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session,  to  the  law  enacted  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.  denouncing  the  penalties  of  treason  against 
those  who  should  call  the  king  a  Papist :  for  which  rea- 
son, he  said,  he  always  thought  him  of  that  persuasion: 
H^  affirmed,  that  the  church's  danger  arose  frqm  the  act 
of  security  In  Scotland,  the  absence  of  the  successor  to 
the  crown,  and  the  practice  of  occasioiial  conformity.  He 
was  answered  by  lord  Halifax,  wKo,  by  way  of  recrimi- 
n€Edon,  observed,  that  king  Charles  IL  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  at  least  his  brother  declared  him  a  Papist  after 
his  death :  that  his  brother  and  successor  was  a  known 
R<»nan  Catholic,  yet  the  church  thought  herself  secure; 

f2 
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and  those  patriots  who  stood  up  in  its  defence  were 
discountenanced  and  punished :  nay,  when  the  successor 
ascended  the  throne,  and  the  church  was  apparently  in 
the  ttiost  imriiinent  danger  by  the  high*commission  court 
and  otherwise,  the  nation  was  then  indeed  generally 
alarmed ;  and  every  body  knew  who  sat  in  that  court, 
and  entered  deeply  into  the  measures  which  were  then 
piursued.  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  declared,  that  the 
church  was  in  danger  from  profaneness,  irreligion,  and 
the  licentiousness  of  the  press.  He  complained,  that 
sermons  were  preached  wherein  rebellion  was  counte- 
nanced^  and  resistance  to  the  higher  powers  iencouraged- 
He  alluded  to  a  sermon  preached  before  the  lord  mayor, 
by  Mr.  Hoadley,  now  bishop  of  Winchester.  Burnet  of 
Sarum  said,  the  bishop  of  London  was  the  last  man  who 
ought  to  complain  of  that  sermon ;  for,  if  the  doctrine  it 
contained  was  not  good,  he  did  not  know  what  defence 
his  lordship  could  make  for  his  appearing  in  arms  at 
Nottingham.  He  affirmed,  the  church  would  be  always 
subject  to  profaneness  and  irreligion,  but  that  they  were 
not  now  so  flagrant  as  they  usually  had  been:  he  said 
the  society  set  up  for  reformation  in  London,  and  other 
cities,  had  contributed  considerably  to  the  suppression 
of  vice :  he  was  sure  the  corporation  for  propagating  the 
gospel  had  done  a  great  deal  towards  instructing  men  in 
religion,  by  giving  great  numbers  of  books  in  practical 
divinity ;  by  erecting  libraries  in  country  parishes ;  by 
sending  many  able  divines  to  the  foreign  plantations^ 
and  founding  schools  to  breed  up  children  in  the  Chris- 
tian knowledge ;  though  to  this  expense  very  little  had 
been  contributed  by  those  who  appeared  so  wonderfiilly 
zealous  for  the  church .  The  archbishop  of  York  expressed 
his  apprehension  of  danger  from  the  increase  of  dissen- 
ters; particularly  from  the  manyacademies  they  had  injsti- 
tuted :  he  moved,  that  the  judges  might  be  consulted  with 
respect  to  the  laws  that  were  in  force  against  such  si^mi-^ 
naries,  and  by  what  means  they  might  be  suppressed; 
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Lard'.Wh?irton  moved,  that  the  judges  might  also  be: 
con$juIted  about  the  means  of  suppressing  schools  and 
seminaries  held  by  nonjurors  ;  in  one  of  which  the  sons 
pf  a  noble  lord  in  that  house  had  been  educated.  To  thi& 
sarcasm  the  archbishop  replied,  that  his  sons  were  indeed 
taught  by  Mr.  Ellis,  a  sober,  virtuous  man ;  but  that, 
5f  hen  he  refused  the  oath  of  abjuration,  they  were  imme- 
diately withdrawn  from  his  instructions.  Lord  Wharton 
proceeded  to  declare,  that  he  had  carefully  perused  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  "  The  Memorial,"  which  was  said 
to  contain  a  demonstration  that  the  church  was  in  danr 
ger ;  but  all  he  could  learn  was^  that  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  earls  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham,  were 
out  .of  place :.  that  he  remembered  some  of  these  noble- 
men sat  in  the  high-commission  court,  and  then  made  no 
coinplaint  of  the  church's  being  in  danger.  Patrick, 
bishop  of  Ely,  complained  of  the  heat  and  passion  mai^i- 
fested  by  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  univfersities,* 
and  of  the  undutiful  behaviour  of  the  clergy  towards 
their  bishops.  He  was  seconded  by  Hough  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  who  added,  that  the  inferior  clergy 
calumniated  their  bishops,  as  if  they  were  in  a  plot  tor 
destroy,  the  church,  and  had  compounded  to  be  the  last 
pf  their  ordjer.  IJooper  of  Bath  and  Wells  expatiated  on 
the  invidious  distinction  implied  in  the  terms  ^*  High 
church"  and  "  low  church."  The  duke  of  Leeds  asserted, 
that  the  church  could  not  be  safe  mthout  an  act  against^ 
occasional  conformity.  Lord  Somers  recapitulated  all 
the  argumCT^ts  which  had  been  used  on  both  sides  of  the 
question :  he  declared  his  gwn  opinion  was,  that  4Jie 
nation  was  happy  under  a  wise  and  just  administration; 
that  for  men  to  raise  groundless  jealousies  at  that  junc- 
ture, could  mean  no  less  than  an  intention  to  embroil  the 
people  at  home,  and  defeat  the  glorious  designs  of  <the 
allies  abroad*  The  debate  being  finished,  the  question 
was  put,  Whether  the  church  pf  England  was  in  danger  ? 
and  icarried  in  the  negative  by  a  great  majority:  thcR 
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the  house  resolved,  that  the  church  of  England  as  by  law 
^tablished,  which  was  rescued  from  the  extremest  dan^ 
gerl)y  king  William  III.  of  glorious  memory,  is  now^by 
God's  blessing,  under  the  happy  reign  of  her  majesty; 
in  a  most  safe  and  flourishing  condition ;  and  that  who- 
ever goes  about  to  surest  or  insinuate  that  the  church 
is  in  danger,  under  her  majesty's  administration,  is  an  ^ 
enemy  to  the  queen,  the  church,  and  the  kingdom.  Next 
day  the  commons  concurred  in  this  determination,  and 
jbined  the  lords  in  an  address  to  the  queen,  communi* 
catii^  this  resolution,  beseeching  her  to  take  effectual 
measures  for  making  it  public ;  and  also  for  punishii^ 
the  au&ors  and  spreaders  of  the  seditious  and  scandal* 
GUB  report  of  the  church's  being  in  danger.  She  accord- 
ii^ly  issued  a  proclamation,  containing  the  resolution  of 
the  two  houses,  and  offering  a  reward  for  discovering 
the  author  of  the  memorial  of  the  church  of  England, 
aiid  for  apprehending  David  Edwards,  aprofessed  Papist, 
charged  upon  oath  to  be  the  printer  and  publisher  of  , 
that  libel. 

§  XLIIL  After  a  short  adjournment,  a  committee  of 
the  lower  house  presented  the  thanks  of  the  commom^  to 
the  duke  of  Marlbbroughyfor  his  great  |lervices  performed 
to  her  majesty  and  the  nation  in  the  last  campaign,  and 
for  his  prudent  negotiations  with  her  allies.  This  noble- 
man was  in  such  credit  with  the  people,  that  when  he 
proposed  a  loan  of  500,000/.  to  the  emperor,  upon  a 
bmneh  of  his  revenue  in  Silesia,  the  money  was  advanced 
immedktely  by  the  itea^ants  of  London.  The  kingdom 
was ,  blieissed  with  plenty :  the  queen  was  universally 
beieved :  the  people  in  general  were  zealous  foi;  the  pro- 
sctttttion  of  the  war :  the  forces  were  well  paid :  the  trea- 
wiy  was  punctual ;  and,  though  a  great  qmntity  of  coin 
WIU5  exported  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war,  the  paper 
cwrrency  supplied  the  deficiency  so  well,  thatno  murmurs 
were  heard,  tod  the  public  credit  flourished  both  at 
home  and  abroad.    All  th^  funds  being  established,  <»e 
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'm  paiticukr  lar  two  millions  and  a  half  by  way  of  annu- 
ities lor  nkiety-nine  years^  at  six  and  a  half  per  cent. ; 
mi  all  the  bilk  having  received  the  royal  assart,  the 
queeai  went  tp  the  house  of  peers  on  the  194h  day  of 
March)  where,  having  thanked  both  houses  for  th^ 
repeated  instances  of  their  afifection  which  s&e  had 
leceived,  she  prorogued  the  parliament  to  the  2ist  day  of 
May  following/     The  new  convocation^  instead  of  imi* 
tating  the  union  and  harmony  of  the  parliament,  revived 
the  divisions  by  which  the  former  had  been  distracted, 
and  the  two  houses  seemed  to  act  with  more  determined 
rancour  against  each  other.     The  upper  house  having 
drawn  up  a  warm  address  of  thanks  to  the  queen,  for 
her  affectionate  care  of  the  church,  the  bwer  house 
refused  to  concur ;  nor  would  they  give  any  reason  for 
their  dissent.  They  prepared  anoth^  in  a  diiK^rent  strain, 
which  was  Kijected  by  &e  archbishop.^  Then  they  agreed 
to  divers  i^esolutions,  asserting  their  right  of  having 
wl^t  they  offered  to  the  upper  house  received  by  liis 
gcace  and  their  lordships.     In  consequence  of  this  dis- 
sension, the  address  was  dropped,  and  a  stop  put  to  all 
farther  communication  between  the  two  honses.     The 
dean  of  Peterborough  protested  against  the  irregulartties 
of  the  lower  house.*    The  queen,  in  a  letter  to  tite  ardh- 
bishop,  signified  her  resolution  to  maintain  her  supre- 
macy, and  the  due  subordination  of  presbyters  to  bishops. 
She  expressed  her  hope  that  he  and  his  soifiragans  would 
aet  iconformably  to  her  resolution^  in  which  xase  th^y 
mi^ht  be  assured  of  the  continuance  of  her  favour  imd 
protection :  she  required  him  to  impart  this  dedaratien 
to  the  bishops  and  cl^gy,  and  to  prorogue  the  ponvocft^ 
tion  to  such  time  as  should  appear  most  convenient* 
When  he  C(»a«iunieated  this  letter  to  the  lower  hotise^ 
the  members  were  not  a  little  confounded:  hevertheldss, 

•  li^umet.  Boyer.  Lockhart  Quincy.  Histotry  of  Europe.  FenquMmi*  Had^D* 
Histoiy  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

f  ^V^oiig  <yi2iQr  hills  p^kssed  doruig  tlos  aMfAtm,  wais  4m  act  lor  jflibri4pBf  an^ 
relonniiiK  some  proceedings  i|i  the  common  law  and  in  chMCCfliy. 

K  ^urcoet.    laves  of  ^e  Admirals.    Voltaire. 
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they  would '  not  comply  with  the  prorogation,  but  con- 
timied  to  sit,  in  defiance  of  her  majesty's  pleasure. 

§  XLlV.  The  eyes  of  Great  Britain  were  now  turned 
upon  a  transaction  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
whole  island ;  namely,  the  treaty  for  a  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  queen  having 
appointed  the  commissioners*'  on  both  sides,  they  met  on 
the  16th  day  of  April,  in  the  council-chamber  of  the 
Cockpit  near  Whitehall,  which  was  the  place  appointed 
fqr  the  conferences-  Their  commissions  being  opened 
and  read  by  the  respective  secretaries,  and  introductory 
speeches  being  pronounced  by  the  lord-keeper  of  £lng« 
land^  and  the  lordrchancellor  of  Scotland,  they  s^eed 
to  certain  preliminary  articles,  importing,  that  all  the 
proposals  should  be  made  in  writing;  and  every  point, 
when  agreed,  reduced  to  writing :  that  no  points  should 
be  obligatory,  till  all  matters  should  be  adjusted  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  be  proper  to  be  laid  before  the  queen 
and  the  two  parliaments,  for  their  approbation :  that  a 
committee,  should  be  appointed  from  each  commis;rion, 

^  Th6  Englisb  commissioners  were,  Thomas,  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; 
Winiam  Gowper,  lorA-beeper  of  the  great  seal ;  John,  lord  archbnhop  of  York  ; 
Sidney,  lord  Godolphin,  lord  high-treasurer  of  England ;  Thomas,  earl  of  Pembroke 
Mi4  Montgomery,  president  of  the  council ;  Joh^,  duke  of  Newcastle,  keeper  of 
the  privy-seal ;  William,  duke  of  Devonshire,  steward  of  the  household ;  Charles^ 
diake  of  Somerset j  master  of  the  horse ;  Charles,  duke  of  Bolton';  Charles,  eail  of 
Sunderland ;  Evelyn,  earl  of  Kingston ;  Charles,  earl  of  Carlisle ;  Edward,  earl  of 
Oxford;  Charles,  viscount  Townshend;  Thomas,  lord  Wharton;  Ralph,  lord 
Grey;  Joilm,  lord  Fowlet;  John,  lord  Somers;  Charles,  lordHali&oc;  William 
Cavendish,  marquis  of  Hartington ;  John  Manners,  marquis  of  Granby ;  sir  Charles 


they,  attomey-genesal ;  sir  Simon  Harcourt,  solicitor-general;  sir  John  Cooke; 
ana  Stephen  Waller,  doctor  of  laws. — The  ScotticQi  commissioners  were,  James, 
ptal  of  Seafield,  lord-chancellor  of  Scotland ;  James,  duke  of  Queensberry,  lord 
privy-seal ;  John,  earl  of  Mar,  and  Hugh,  earl  of  London,  principal  secretaries,  of 
filatii;  Jolm,  earl  of  Sutherland ;  John,  earl  of  Morton ;  bavid,  earl  of  Wemys ; 
David,  earl  of  Leven ;  John,  earl  of  Stair ;  Archibald,  earl  of  Roseberry  ^  Davids 
earl  of  Glasgow ;  lord  Archibald  Campbell ;  Thomas  viscount  Duplin ;  lord  Wil- 
liam ,RoS8 ;  sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  president  of  the  session ;  Adsm  dod&buutn  of  Or- 
miBtoun,  lord  justice-clerk ;  sir  Robert  Dundas  of  Amistoim,  Robert  Stuart  of  Til- 
licultrie«  loi^  of  the  session ;  Mr.  Francis  Montgomery,  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  treasury ;  sir  David  Dalrymple,  one  of  her  majesty's  solicitors  ;<sir  Alexander 
Ofilviei,  r«c«ive|>geHeral ;  sir  Patrick  Johnston,  provost  of  Edinburgh ;  sir  James 
Smollet,  of  Bonhill ;  George  Lockhart,  of  Camwath ;  William  Morrison,  of  Pr^s- 
toDgraa^e ;  Aiexandcv  Grant ;  William  Seton,-  of  Fitmidden ;  John  Clerk,  of  V^tt- 
nycook ;  Hugh  Montgomery,  Daniel  Stuart,  and  Darnel  Campbell*  ^ 
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to  revise  tbe  minutes  of  what  might  pass,  before  the/ 
ishoujd  be  inserted  in  the  books  by  the  respective  secre* 
taries^^and  that  all  the  proceedings  during  the  treaty 
should  be  kept  secret.  The  Scots  were  inclined  to  a 
fcederal  union,  like  that  of  the  United  Provinces ;  but 
the  Ekiglish  were  bent  upon  an  incorporation,  so  that  no 
Scottish  parliament  should  ever  have  power  to  repeal 
the  articles  of  the  treaty.  The  lordrkeeper  proposed, 
that  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  should 
be.for  ever  united  into  one  realm,  by  the  name  of  Great 
Britain :  that  it  should  be  represented  by  one  and  the 
same  parliament :  and  that  the  succession  of  this  mo- 
najK^hy,  failing  of  heirs  of  her  majesty's  body,  should  be 
according  to  the  limitations  mentioned  in  the  act  of 
parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  entitled. 
An  act  for  the  farther  limitation  of  the  crown,  and  the 
better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject. 
The  Scottish  commissioners,  in  order  to  comply  in  some 
measure  with  the  popular  clamour  of  their  nation,  pre*- 
sented  a  proposal,  implying,  that  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland  should  be  established  upon  the  same 
persons  mentioned  in  the  act  of  king  William's  reign : 
that  the  subjects  of  Scotland  should  for  ever  enjoy  all  the 
rights  aaid  privileges  of  the  natives  of  England,  and  the 
dominions  thereunto  belonging ;  and  that  the  subjects 
of  England  should  enjoy  the  like  rights  and  privileges 
in  Scotland :  that  there  should  be  a  free  communication 
and  intercours.e  of  tr^de  and  navigation  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  plantations  thereunto  belonging;  and 
that  all  laws  and  statutes  in  either  kingdom,  contrary  to 
the  terms  of  this  union,  should  be  repealed.  The  Eng- 
lish commissioners  declined  entering  into  any  consider- 
ations upon  these  proposals,  declaring  themselves  fully 
convinced,  that  nothing  but  an  entire  union  could  settle 
a  perfect  and  lasting  friendship  between  the  two  kii^- 
doms.  The  Scots  acquiesced  in  this  reply,  and  both 
sides  proceed  in  the  treaty,  without  any  other  inter- 
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veniiig  dispute.  They  were  tMrice  visited  by  the  queen, 
who  exhorted  them  to  accelerate  the  articles  of  a  treaty 
that  would  prove  so  "advanti^eous  to  both  kingdoms. 
At  length  they  were  finished,  arranged,  and  mutually 
signed,  on  the  22d  day  of  July,  and  next  day  presented 
to  her  majesty,  at  the  palace  of  St.  James's,  by  the  lord- 
keeper,  in  the  name  of  the  English  commissioners ;  at 
Ihe  same  time  a  sealed  copy  of  the  instrument  was  like- 
wise  delivered  by  the  lord-chancellor  of  Scotland ;  and 
each  made  a  short  oration  on  the  subject,  to  which  the 
queen  returned  a  very  gracious  reply.  That  same  day 
she  dictated  an  order  of  council,  that  whoever  should 
be  concerned  in  any  discourse  or  libel,  or  in  laying  wa- 
gers relating  to  the  union,  should  be  prosecuted  with 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 

^  XLV.  In  this  famous  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that 
the  succession  to  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  vested  in  the  princess  Sophia,  and  /her  heirs, 
according  to  the  acts  already  passed  in  the  parlisuaent 
of  England :  that  the  united  kingdom  should  be  repre- 
sented by  one* and  the  same  parliament:  that  all  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  should  enjoy  a  communication 
of  privileges  and  advants^es :  that  tiiey  should  have 
&e  same  allowances,  encouragements,  and  drawbacks ; 
and  be  under  the  same  prohibitions,  restrictions,  and  re-<- 
gulations,  with  respect  to  commerce  and  customs :  that 
Scotiiand  should  not  be  charged  with  the  t^nporary 
duties  on  some  certain  coromodities :  that  the  BmA  of 
398,085/.  10«.  should  be  granted  to  the  Scots,  as  an 
equivalent  for  such  parts  of  the  ciistoms  and  excise 
charged  upon  ibat  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  ike 
iinibn,  as  wouM  be  applicable  to  the  paymeot  4>£  the 
d^)ts  of  England^  according  to  the  fHroportum  which 
the  cust<nns  and  exdse  of  JScotibnd  bore  to  those  of 
England :  that,  as  the  reveivoes  of.  Scotland  m%bt  in- 
ci^ease,  afisii^her  equivalent  should  be  allowed  for  such 
proport»Ni  of  the  said  increase,  as  should  be  af^icdble 
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to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  England :  that  the  mm 
to  be  paid  ^  preswt,  as  well  as  the  monies  arising  from 
the  ftitoie  equivalents,  should  be  employed  in  reducing 
the  coin  of  Scotland  to  the  standard  and  value  of  the 
English  coin ;  in  paying  off  the  capital  stock  and  inte- 
rest due  to  the  proprietors  of  the  African  company, 
which  should  be  immediately  dissolved  ;  in  discharging 
all  the  public  debts  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  in  pro- 
moting and  encouraging  manufactures   and  fisheries, 
under  the  direction  of  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by 
heiOnB^esty,  and  accountable  to  the  parliament  of  Grec^ 
Britain :  that  the  laws  c<mceming  public  right,  policy, 
and  civil  government,  should  be  the  same  throughout 
the  whole  united  kingdom ;  but  that  no  alteration  should 
be  made  in  laws  which  concerned  private  right,  except 
for  evident  utility  of  the  subjects  within  Scotland :  that 
the  court  of  session,  and  all  other  courts  of  judicature  in 
Scotland,  should  remain  as  then  constituted  by  the  laws 
of  that  kingdom,  with  fiie  same  authority  and  privileges 
as  before  the  union ;  subject,  nevertheless,  to  such  regu- 
lations as  should  be  made  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain :  that  all  heritable  offices,  superiorities,  heritable 
jurisdictions,  offices  for  life,  and  jurisdictions  for  life^ 
should  be  reserved  to  the  owners,  as  rights  and  property,  - 
in  the  same  manner  as  then  enjoyed  by  the  law«  of 
Scotland :  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  royal 
boroughs  m  Scotland  should  remain  entire  after  the 
union :  that  Scotland  should  be  represented  in  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  by  sixteen  peers  and  forty- 
five  commoners,  to  be  elected   in   such   a  manner  as 
should  be  settled  by  the  present  parliament  of  Scotland : 
tiiat  all  peets '  of  Scotland,  and  the  successors  to  tiieir 
honours  and  dignities,  should,  frc«n  and  after  the  union, 
be  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and '  should  have  rank  and 
precedency  next  afid  immediately  after  the  English  peers 
of  the  like  ord^s  and  degrees  at  the  time  of  the  union ; 
and  before  all  peers  of  Great  Britain  of  the  like  orders 
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and.degrees,  who  might  be  created  after  the  union:  that 
they  should- be  tried  as  peers  of  Great  Britain^  and  en-r 
joy,  all  privileges  of  pe^s,  as  fully  as  enjoyed  by  the 
peers  of  England,  except  the  right  and  privilege  of  sit- 
ting in  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  privileges  depending 
thereon,  and  particularly  the  right  of  i»itting  upon  the 
trials  of  peers :  that  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword  of 
state,  the  records  of  parliament,  and  all  other  records, 
rolls,  and  registers  whatsoever,  should  still  remain  as 
they  were,  within  that  part  of. the  united  kingdom  called 
Scotl|tnd :  that  all  laws  and  statutes  in  either  kingdom, 
so  far  as  they  might  be  consistent  with  the  terms  of 
these  articles,  should  cease,  and  be  declared  void  by  the 
respective  parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms. — Such  is 
the  substance  of  that  treaty  ,of  union  which  was  so 
eagerly  courted  by  the  English  ministry,  and  proved  so 
unpalatable  to  the  generality  of  the  Scottish  nation. 


CHAP.  IX. 

§  L  Battle  of  Ramillies,  in  which  the  French  are  defeated — §  II. 
The  siege  of  Barcelona  raised  by  the  English  Fleet — ^  III.  Prince. 
Eugene  obtains  a  complete  victory  over  th^  French  at  Turin— 
%  IV.  Sir  €loudesley  Shovel  sails  with  a  reinforcement  to  Charles 
king  of  Spain — §  V.  The  king  of  Sweden  marches  into  Saxony — 
§  VI.  The  French  king  demands  conferences  for  a  peace — §  VII; 
Meeting  of  the  Scottish  parliament— §  VIII.  Violent  opposition 
to  the  union — §  IX,  The  Scots  in  general  averse  to  the  treaty — 
§  X.  Which  is  nevertheless  confirmed  in  their  parliament— ^§  XI. 
Proceedings  in  the  English  parliament — §  XII.  The  commons 
approve  of  the  articles  of  the  union — §  XIII.  The  lords  pass  a  bill 
for  the  security  of  the  church  of  England.  Arguments  used  agains€ 
the  articles  of  the  union — ^  XIV.  Which,  howeyer,  are"  confinned 
by  act  of  parliament — §  XV.  The  parliament  revived  by  procla- 
mation— §  XVL  The  queen  gives  audience  to  a  Muscovite  am- 
bassador— §  XVII.  Proceedings  in  convocation— §  XVIII.  France 
threatened  with  total  ruin — §  XIX.  The  allies  are  defeated  at 
Almanza — §  XX.  Unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Toulon— §  XXI. 
Sir.Cloudesley  Shovel  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly.     Weak,-? 
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ness  of  the  emperor  on  thti  Upper  Rhine — ^  XXII.  Interview  be- 
tween4Ji6  kingof  Sweden  and  thednke  of  Marlborough — §  XXIII. 
Inactive  campaign  in  the  Netherlands — §  XXIV,  Harley  begins  to 
form  a  party  against  the  duke  of  Marlborough — %  XXV.  The 
nation  discontented  with  the  whig  ministry — §  XXVI.  Meeting 
6f  the  first  British  parliament — ^  XXVII.  Inquiry  into  the  stat^ 
of  the  war  in  Spain— ^  XXVIII.  Gregg,  a  clerk  in  the  secretary's 
.  office,  detected  in  a  correspondence  with  the  French  ministry — 
§  XXIX.  Harley  resigns  his  employments — ^  XXX.  The  pretender 
embarks  at  Dunkirk  for  Scotland — %  XXXI.  His  design  is  de- 
feated—§  XXXII.  State  of  the  nation  at  that  period— §  XXXIIL 
Parliament  dissolved — §  XXXIV.  The  French* surprise  Ghent  and 
Bruges— §  XXXV.  They  are  routed  at  Oudenarde— §  XXXVI. 
The  allies  invest  Lisle — §  XX^XVII.  They  defeat  a  large  body  of 
French  forces  at  Wyendale.  Tlie  elector  of  Bavaria  attacks 
Brussels — §  XXXVIH.  Lisle  surrendered,  Ghent  taken,  and 
Bruges  abandoned — §  XXXIX.  Conquest  of  Minorca  by  general 
Stanhope — §  XL.  Rupture  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor — 
^  XLL  Death  of  prince  George  of  Denmark — §  XLII.  The  new 
parliament  assembled — §  XLIII.  Naturalization  bill — §  XLIV. 
Act  of  grace — |  XLV.  Disputes  about  the  Muscovite  ambassador 
compromised. 

§  I.  While  this  treaty  was  on  tlie  carpet  at  home,  the 
allied  arms  prospered  surprisingly  in  the  Netherlands^ 
in  Spain,  and  in  Piedmont.  The  French  king  had  re- 
solved to  make  very  considerable  efforts  in  these  coun- 
tries ;  and,  indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign, 
his  armies  were  very  formidable.  He  hoped  that,  by  the 
reduction  of  Turin  and  Barcelona^  the  war  would  be 
extinguished  in  Italy  and  Catalonia.  He  knew  that  he 
could  outnumber  any  body  of  forces  that  prince  Louis 
of  Baden  should  assemble  on  the  Rhine ;  and  he  resolved 
to  reinforce  his  army  in  Flanders,  so  as  to  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  act  offensively  against  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
This  nobleman  repaired  to  Holland  in  the  latter  end  of 
April ;  and  conferred  with  the  states-general.  Then  he 
assembled  the  army  between  Borschloen  and  Groes- 
Waren,  and  found  it  amounted  to  seventy-four  batta- 
lions of  foot,  and  one  hundred^  and  twenty-three  squa- 
drons of  horse  and  dragoons,  well  furnished  with  artil- 
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lery  and  pontoons.  The  court  of  France,  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  Danish  and  Prussian  troops 
had  not  yet  joined  the  confederates,  ordered  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  and  the  marcschal  de  Villeroy,  to  attack 
them  before  the  junction  .could  be  effected.  In  pursu- 
ance of  order  they  passed  the  Deule  on  the  19th  day  of 
May,  and  posted  themselves  at  Tirlemont,  being  superior 
in*  number  to  the  allied  army.  There  they  were  joined 
by  ^e  horse  ef  the  army  commanded  by  mareschal 
Matsin,  and  encamped  between  Tirlemont  and  Judoigne. 
On  Whitsunday,  early  in  the  morning,  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough advanced  with  his  army  in  eight  columns  to- 
wards the  village  of  Ramillies,  being  by  this  time  joined 
by  the  Danes ;  and  he  learned  that  the  enemy  were  in 
march  to  give  him  battle.  Next  day  the  French  gene- 
rals, perceiving  the  confederates  so  near  them,  took  pos- 
session of  a  strong  camp,  the  right  extending  to  the 
tomb  of  Hautemont,  on  the  side  of  the  Mehaigne ;  their 
left  to  Anderkirk ;  and  the  village  of  Ramillies  being 
near  their  centre.  The  confederate  army  was  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle,  with  the  right  wing  near  Foltz,  on  the 
brook  of  Yause,  and  the  left  by  the  village  of  Fran- 
quenies,  which  the  enemy  had  occupied.  The  duke 
ordered  lieutenant-general  Schultz,  with  twelve  batta- 
lions and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  to  begin  the  action, 
by  attacking  Ramillies,  which  was  strongly  fortified  witli 
artillery.  At  the  same  time  veldt-mareschal  d'Auver- 
querque  on  the  left,  commanded  colonel  Wertmuller, 
with  four  battalions  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  tp  dis- 
lodge the  enemy^s  infantry  posted  among  the  hedges  of 
Franquenies.  Both  these  orders  were  successfully  exe- 
cuted. The  Dutch  and  Danish  horse  of  the  left  wing 
charged  with  great  vigouf*  and  intrepidity,  but  were  so 
roughly  handled  by  the  troops  of  the  French  king's 
household,  that  they  began  to  give  way,  when  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  sustained  them  with  the  body  of  reserve, 
and  twenty  squadrons  drawn  from  the  right,  where  a 
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moiraiss  prevent^  them  from  acting.     In  the  mean  time, 
he  in  person  rallied  some  of  (lie  broken  squadrqns,  in 
order  to  renew  the  charge,  when  his  own  horse  fitlling, 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  must  have  been 
either  killed  oi"  taken  prisoner^  had  not  a  body  of  infan- 
try come  seasonably  to  his  relief.     When  he  remounted 
his  horse,  the  head  of  colonel  Brienfield,  his  gentleman 
of  the  horse,  was  carried  off  by  a  cannon  ball  while  he 
held  the  duke's  stirrup.     Before  the  reinforcement  ar- 
rived, the  best  part  of  the  French  mousquetaires  were 
cut  in  pieces.     All  the  troops  posted  at  Ramillies  were 
either  killed  or  taken.     The  rest  of  the  enemy's  in&ntry  , 
began  to  retreat  in  tolerable  order,  under  cover  of  the 
cavalry  on  their  l^ft  wing,  which  formed  themselves  in 
three  lines  between  Ossuz  and  Anderkirk;  but  the 
English  horse,  having  found  means  to  pass  the  rivulet 
which  divided  them  from  the  enemy,  fell  upon  them 
with  such  impetuosity,  that  they  abandoned  their  fbpt, 
and  were  terribly  slaughtered  in  the  village  of  Ander- 
kirk.    They  new  gave  way  on  all  sides.     The  horse  fled 
three  different  ways;  but  were  so  closely  pursued,  that 
very  few  escaped.     The  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  ma- 
reschal  de  Villeroy^  saved  themselves  with  the  utmost 
difficulty.     Several  waggons  of  the  enany's  van-guard 
breaking  down  in  a  narrow  pass^  obstructed  the  way  in 
such  a  manner,  thai;  the  baggage  and  artillery  could  not 
j^oceed;  nor  could  their  troc^s  defile  m  order.     The 
victorious  horse,  being  informed  of  this  accident,  pressed 
'   oa  them  sa  vigorously,  that  great  nimibers  threw  down 
their  arms  and  submitted.     The  pursuit  was  followed 
thrcmgh  Judoigne  till  two  o'clock  in  the  momiDg,  five 
leagues  itom  the  field  of  battle,  and  within  two  of  Lou- 
vaine.     In  a  word,  the  confederates  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  .  They  took  the  enemy's  baggage  and  artillery, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  colours,  or  standards ; 
six  htmdred  officers,  six  thoustod  private  soldiers ;  and 
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about  eight  thousand  were  killed  or  wounded.*  Prince 
Maxiipilian  and  prince  Mbnbason  lost  their  lives :  the 
major-general  Palavicini  and  Mezieres  were  taken,  toge- 
ther with  the  marquisses  de  Bar,  de  Nonant,  and  de  la 
Beauine^  this  last  the  son  of  the  mareschal  de  Tallard, 
Monsieur  de  Montmorency,  nephew  to  the  duke  of 
Luxembourg,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction. 
The  loss  of  the  allies  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men, 
including  prince  Louis  of  Hesse,  and  Mr.  Bentinck,  who 
were  slain  in  the  engagement.  The  French  generals 
retired  with  precipitation  to  Brussels,  while  the  allies 
took  possession  of  Louvaine,  and  next  day  encamped  at 
Bethlem.  The  battle  of  Ramillies  was  attended  with 
the  immediate  conquest  of  all  Brabant.  The-  cities  pf 
Louvaine,  Mechlin,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  "and 
Bruges,  submitted  without  resistance,  and  acknowledged 
king  Charles.  Ostend,  though  secured  by  a  strong  gar- 
rison, was  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  ten  days.  Menin,' 
esteemed  the  most  finished  fortification  in  the  Nether- 
kcnds,  and  guarded  by  six  thousand  men,  met  with- the 
same  fate.  The  garrison  of  Dendermonde  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war ;  and  Aeth  submitted  on  the 
same  conditions.  The  French  troops  were  dispirited. 
The  city  of  Paris  was  overwhelmed  with  consternation. 
Lewis  affected  to  bear  his  misfortunes  with  calmness  and 
composure ;  but  the  constraint  had  such  an  effect  upon 
his  constitution,  that  his  physicians  thought  it  necessary 
to  prescribe  frequent  bleeding,  which  he  accordingly 
underwent.  At  his  court  no  mention  was  made  of  mili- 
tary transactions :  all  was  solemn,  silent,  and  reserved. 
§  IL  Had  the  issue  of  the  campaign  in  Catalonia 
been  such  as  the  beginning  seemed  to  prognosticate, 
the  French  king  might  have,  in  some  measure,  consoled 

*  The  Fiench  impute  the  loss  of  this  battle  to  the  misconduct  of  Villeroy,  who, 
it  must  be  owned,  made  a  most  wretched  disposition.  When  he  returned  to  Ver- 
saiHes,  where  he  expected  to  meet  with  nothing  but  reproaches,  Lewis  received 
him  without  the  least  mark  of  displeasure,  saying,  **  Mr*  Mareschal,  you  and  I  are 
too  old  to  be  fortunate."   , 
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himself  for  his  disgraces  in  the  Netherlands.     On  the 
6th  day  of  April,  king  Philip,  at  the  head  of  a  nuitierous 
army,  undertook  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  while  the  count 
,  de  Thoulouse  blocked  it  up  with  a  powerful  squadron. 
The  inhabitaiits,   animated   by  the  presence   of  king 
Charles,  made  a  vigorous  defence ;  and  the  garrison  was 
reinforced  with  spme  troops  from  Gironne  and  other 
places.     But,  after  the  fort  of  Montjuic  was  taken,  the 
place  was  so  hard  pressed,  that  Charles  ran  the  utmost 
risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  for  the  earl 
of  Peterborough,  who  had  marched  from  Valencia  with 
two  thotisand  men,  foynd  it  impracticable  to  enter  the 
city.     Nevertheless,  he  maintained  his  post  upon  the 
hills ;  and,  with  surprising  courage  and  activity,  kept 
the  besiegers  in  continual  alarm.     At  length,  sir  John 
Leake  sailed  from  Lisbon  with  thirty  ships  of  the  linej 
said  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  arrived  in  sight  of  Barce-^ 
l<Mia.     The  French  admiral  no  sooner  received  intelli- 
gence of  his  approach,  than  he  set  sail  for  Toulon.     In 
three  days  after  his  departure,  king  Philip'  abandoned 
the  siege,  and  retired  in  great,  disorder,  leaving  behind 
his  tents,  with  the  sick  and  wounded.     On  the  side  of 
Portugal,  the  duke  of  Berwick  was  left  with  such  an 
inconsiderable  force  as  proved  insufficient  to  defend  the 
frontiers.     The  earl  of  Gal  way,  with  an  army  of  twenty 
thotisand  men,  undertook  the  siege  of  Alcantara ;  and, 
in  three  days,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  four  thousand 
men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.     Then  he  marched  to 
Placentia,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  Almaris ; 
but  4he  Portuguese  would  penetrate  no  farther  until 
they  should  know  the  fate  of  Barcelona.     When  they 
understood,  the.  siege  was  raised,  they  consented  to  pro^ 
ceed  to  Madrid.   Philip,  guessing  their  intention,  posted 
to  that  capital,  and  sent  his  queen,  with  all  his  valuable 
effects,  to  Burgos,  whither  he  followed  her  in  person, 
after  having  destroyed  every  thing  that  he  could  not 
iarry  away.     About  the  latter  end  of  June,  the  earl  of 
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Galwuy  entered  the  city  without  resistance;  but  the 
Spaniards  were  extremely  mortified  to  see  an  army  of 
Portuguese,  headed  by  a  heretic,  in  possession  of  their 
capital.  King  Charles  loitered  away  his  time  in  Bar* 
celona,  until  his  competitor  recovered  his  spirits,  and 
received  such  reinforcements  as  enabled  him  to  return  t6 
Madrid,  with  an  army  equal  to  that  commanded  by  the 
earl  of  Galway.  This  general  made  a  motion  towards 
Arragon,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  conjunction  with 
Charles,  who  had  set  out  by  the  way  of  Saragossa, 
where  h^  was  acknowledged  as  sovereign  of  Arragon 
and  Valencia.  In  the  beginning  of  August  this  prince 
arrived  at  the  Portuguese  camp,  with  a  small  reinforcej- 
ment ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  was  followed  by  the  earl  of 
Peterborough,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  dragoons. 
The  two  armies  were  now  pretty  equal  in  point  of  num- 
ber ;  but  as  each  expected  farther  reinforcements,  neither 
chose  to  hazard  an  engagement.  The  earl  of  Peter^ 
borough,  who  aspired  to  the  chief  command,  and  hated 
the  prince  of  Lichtenstein,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  king  Charles,  retired  in  disgust ;  and,  embarking  on 
board  an  English  ship  of  war,  set  sail  for  Genoa.  The 
English  fleet  continued  all  the  summer  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  they  secured  Carthagena,  which  had  declared 
for  Charles ;  they  took  the  town  of  Alicant  by  assault, 
and  the  castle  by  capitulation.  Then  sailing  out  of  the 
Straits,  one  squadron  was  detached  to  the  West  Indies, 
another  to  lie  at  Lisbon,  and  the  rest  were  sent  home  to 
England. 

^  III.  Fortune  was  not  more  propitious  to  the  French 
in  Italy  than  in  Flanders.  The  duke  de  Vendome  hav* 
ing  been  recalled  to  assume  the  command  in  Flanders^ 
after  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  the  duke  of  Orleans  wad 
placed-  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Piedmont,  under  the 
tutorage  and  direction  of  the  mareschal  de  Marsin* 
They  were  ordered  to  besiege  Turin,  which-  was  accord- 
ingly invested  in  the  month  of  May ;  and  the  operations 
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carried  on  till  the  beginning  of  September.  Great  pre- 
parations had  been  made  for  this  siege.  It  was  not 
undertaken  until  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  rejected  all  the 
offers  of  the  French  monarch,  which  were  sufficient  to 
have  shaken  a  princQ  of  less  courage  and  fortitude.  The 
duke  de  la  Feuillade  having  finished  the  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  and  contravallation,  sent  his  quarter-master- 
general  with  a  trumpet,  to  offer  passports  and  a  guard  for 
the  removal  of  the  dutchess  and  her  children.  The  duke 
of  Savoy  replied,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  remove  his 
family,  and  that  the  mareschal  might  begin  to  execute 
his  master's  orders  whenever  he  should  think  fit ;  but, 
when  the  siege  began  with  uncommon  fury,  and  the 
French  fired  red-hot  balls  into  the  place,  the  two  dutch- 
esses,  with  the  young  prince  and  princesses,  quitted 
Turin,  and  retired  to  Quierasco,  from  whence  they  were 
conducted  through  many  dangers  into  the  territories  of 
Genoa.  The  duke  himself  forsook  his  capital,  in  order 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  cavaliy ;  and  was  pur- 
sued from  place  to  place  by  five-and-forty  squadrons, 
under  the  command  of  the  count  d'Aubeterre.  Notwith- 
standing the  very  noble  defence  which  was  made  by  the 
garrison  of  Turin,  which  destroyed  fourteen  thousand  of 
the  enemy  during  the  course  of  the  siege,  the  defences 
were  almost  mined,  their  ammunition  began  to  fail,  and 
they  had  no  prospect  of  relief  but  from  prince  Eugene, 
who  had  numberless  difficulties  to  encounter  before  he 
could  march  to  their  assistance.  The  duke  de  Vendome, 
before  he  left  Italy,  had  secured  all  the  fords  of  the 
Adige,  the  Mincio,  and  the  Oglio,  and  formed  such 
lines  and  intrenchments,  as  he  imagined  would  eflfectu-  v 
ally  hinder,  the  Imperial  general  from  arriving  in  time  to 
relieve  the  city  of  Turin.  But  the  prince  surmounted 
all  opposition ;  passed  four  great  rivers  in  despite  of  the 
enemy,  and  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin  on  the 
13th  day  of  August.  There  being  joined  by  the  duke 
of  S«voy,  h^  passed  the  Po  between  Montcalier  and 
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Cavignan.  On  the  5th  day  of  September  they  took  a 
convoy  of  about  eight  hundred  loaded  mules :  next  day 
they  passed  the  Doria,  and  encamped  with  the  right  on 
the  bank  of  that  river  before  Pianessa,  and  the  left  on  the 
Stura  before  the  Veneria.  The  enemy  were  intrenched, 
having  the  Stura  on  their  right,  the  Doria  on  their  left, 
and  the  convent  of  Capuchins,  called  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Campagne,  in  their  centre.  When  prince  Eugene  ap- 
proached Turin,  the  duke  of  Orleans  proposed  to  march 
out  of  the  intrenchments,  and  give  him  battle ;  and  this 
proposal  was  seconded  by  all  the  general  officers,  except 
Marsin,  who,  finding  the  duke  determined,  produced  an 
order  from  the  French  king,  commanding  the  duke  to 
follow  the  mareschal's  advice.  The  court  of  Versailles 
was  now  become  afraid  of  hazarding  an  engagement 
against  those  who  had  so  often  defeated  their  armies ;  and 
this  officer  had  private  instructions  to  keep  within  the 
trenches.  On  the  7th  day  of  September  the  confederates 
marched  up  to  the  intrenchments  of  the  French  in  eight 
columns,  through  a  terrible  fire  from  forty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  were  formed  in  order  of  battle  within  half  can- 
non-shot of  the  enemy.  Then  they  advanced  to  the 
attack  with  surprising  resolution,  and  met  with  such  a 
warm  reception  as  seemed  to  stop  their  progress.  Prince 
Eugene  perceiving  this  check,  drew  his  sword,  and  put- 
ting himself  at  the  head  of  the  battalions  on  the  left, 
forced  the  intrenchments  at  the  first  charge.  The  duke 
of  Savoy  met  with  the  same  success  in  the  centre,  and 
on  the  right  near  Lucengo.  The  horse  advanced  through 
the  intervals  of  the  foot,  left  for  that  purpose;  and, 
breaking  in  with  vast  impetuosity,  completed  the  confu- 
sion of  the  enemy,  who  were  defeated  on  all  hands,  and 
retired  with  precipitation  to  the  dther  side  of  the  Po, 
while  the  duke  of  Savoy  entered  his  capital  in  triumph. 
The  duke  of  Orleans  exhibited  repeated  proofs  of  the 
most  intrepid  courage;  and  received  several  wounds  in 
the  engagement.     Mareschal  de  Marsin  fell  into  the; 
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hands  of  the  victors,  his  thigh  being  shattered  by  aball, 
and  died  in  a  few  hours  after  the  amputation.  Of  the 
French  army  about  five  thousand  men  were  slain  on  the 
field  of  battle  :  a  great  number  of  officers,  and  upwards 
of  seven  thousand  men,  were  taken,  together  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  mortars,  an  incredible  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion, all  die  tents  and  baggage,  five  thousand  beasts  of 
burden,  ten  thousand  horses  belonging  to  thirteen  regi*- 
Qients  of  dragoons,  and  the  mules  of  the  commissary- 
general,  so  richly  laden,  that  this  part  of  the  booty  alone 
was  valued  at  three  millions  of  livres.  The  loss  of  the 
confederates  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men  killed 
or  disabled  in  the  action,  besides  about  the  same  numbet 
at  the  garrison  of  Turin,  which  had  fallen  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  siege.  This  was  such  a  fatal  strpke  to  the 
interest  .of  Lewis,  that  madame  de  Maintenon  would  not 
venture  to  make  him  fully  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
his  affairs.  He  was  told  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  had 
raised  the  siege  of  Turin  at  the  approach  of  j^iiice  Eu- 
gene ;  bnt  he  knew  not  that  his  own  army  was  defeated 
and  'ruined.  The  spirits  of  the  French  were  a  little 
comf(H'ted  in  consequence  of  an  advantage  gained  about 
this  time,  by  the  count  de  Medavi-grancey,  who  com- 
manded a  body  of  troops  left  in  the  Mantuan  territories. 
He  surprised  the  prince  of  Hesse  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Castiglione,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  the  Adige, 
with  the- loss  of  two  thousand  men :  but  this  victory  was 
attended  with  no  consequence  in  their  favour^  The  duke 
6f  Orleans  retreated  into  Dauphin^,  while  the  French 
garrisons  were  driven  out  of  every  place  they  occupied 
in  Piedmont  and  Italy,  except  Cremona,  Valenza,  and 
the  castle  of  Milan,  which  were  blocked  up  by  the  con- 
federates. 

§  IV;  Over  and  above  these  disasters  which  the 
French  sustained  in  the  course  of  this  campaign,  they 
were- miserably  alarmed  by  the  project  of  an  invasion 
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from  Britain,  formed' by  the  marqais  de  Guiscard,  who, 
actuated  by  a  family  disgust,  had  abandoned  his  country, 
and  become  a  partisan  of  the  confederates.  He  was  de- 
clared a  lieutenant-general  in  the  emperor's  army,  and 
came  over  to  London,  after  having  settled  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  malecontents  in  the  soutkerp  parts  of 
-France.  He  insinuated  himself  into  the  friendship  of 
Henry  St  John,  secretary  of  war,  and  other  persons  of 
distinction.  His  schemes  of  invading  France  was  ap- 
proved by  the  British  ministry,  aijd  he  was  promoted  to 
the  command  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons  destined  for  that 
service.  About  eleven  thousand  men  were  embarked 
under  the  conduct  of  e^rl  Rivers^^  with  a  large  train  erf 
artillery;  and  the  combined  squadrons,  commaiided 
iJy  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  set  sail  from  Plymouth  on  the 
13th  day  of  August.  Next  day  they  were  forced  into 
Torbay  by  contrary  winds,  and  there  they  held  a  council 
of  war  to  concert  their  operations,  when  they  discovered 
that  Guiscard's  plan  was  altogether  chimerical,  or  at 
least  founded  upon  such  slight  assurances  and  conjec- 
tures, as  could  not  justify  their  proceeding  to  execution. 
An  express  was  immediately  dispatched  to  the  admiralty, 
with  the  result  of  this  council ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
letters  arrived  at  court  from  the  earl  of  Gal  way,  afiber  his 
retreat  from  Madrid  to  Valencia,  soliciting  succours  with 
the  most  earnest  entreaties.  The  expedition  to  France 
was  immediately  postponed,  and  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel 
was  ordered  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Lisbon,  there 
to  take  such  measures  as  the  state  of  the  war  in  Spain 
should  render  necessary.  Guiscard  and  his  officers  being 
set  on  shore,  the  fleet  sailed  with  the  first  fair  wind,  and, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  October,  anived  at  Lisbon* 
On  the  28th  day  of  the  next  month,  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal died,  and  his  eldest  son  and  successor  being  but 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  even  more  than  his  father 
mfluenced  by  a  ministry  which  had  private  connexions 
with  the  court  of  Versailles.     Nevertheless,  sir  Cloudes* 
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ley  Shovel  and  earl  Rivers,  being  pressed  by  letters 'from 
king  Charles  and  the  earl  of  Galway,^sailed  to  their  as- 
sistance in  the  beginning  of  January ;  and  on  the  28th 
arrived  at  Alicant,  from  whence  the  earl  of  Rivers  pro- 
ceeded by  land  to  Valencia,  in  order  to  assist  at  a  general 
council  of  war^  The  operations  of  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign being  concerted,  and  the  army  joined  by  the  rein- 
forcement from  England,  earl  Rivers,  disliking  the  coun- 
try, returned  with  the  admiral  to  Lisbon. 

4  V.  Poland  was  at  length  delivered  from  the  presence 
of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, suddenly  marched  through  Lusatia  into  Saxony  ; 
and  in  a  little  time  laid  that  whole  electorate  under  con- 
tribution. Augustus  being  thus  cut  off  from  all  resource, 
resolved  to  obtain  peace  on  the  Swede's  own  terms,  and 
engaged  in  a  secret  treaty  for  this  purpose.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Poles  and  Muscovites  attacked  the  Swedish 
forces  at  Kalish,  in  Great  Poland  ;  and,  by  dint  of  num- 
bers, routed  them  with  great  slaiighter.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  event,  Augustus  ratified  the  treaty,  by  which  he 
acknowledged  Stanislaus  as  true  and  rightfiil  king  of 
Poland,  reserving  to  himself  no  more  than  the  empty 
title  of  sovereign.  The  confederates  were  not  a  little 
alarmed  to  find  Charles  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  and 
the  French  court  did  not  fail  to  court  his  alliance ;  but 
he  continued  on  the  reserve  against  all  their  solicitations. 
Then  they  implored  his  mediation  for  a  peace ;  and  he 
answered,  that  he  would  interpose  his  good  offices,  as 
soon  as  he  should  know  they  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
powers  engaged  in  the  grand  alliance. 

§  VI.  The  pride  of  Lewis  was  now  humbled  to  such 
at  degree  as  might  have  ejccited  the  compassion  of  his 
enemies.  He  employed  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  write 
letters  in  his  name  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  states-general,  containing  proposals  for 
opening  a  congress.  He  had  already  tampered  with  the 
Dutch,  in  a  memorial  presented  by  the  marquis  d' Alegre. 
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He  likewise  besought  the  pope  to  interposein  his  behalf. 
He  offered  to  cede  either  Spain  and  the  West  Indies, 
or  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  to  king  Charles ;  to  give 
up  a  barrier  for  the  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  to 
indemnify  the  duke  of  Savoy  for  the  ravages  that  had 
been  committed  in  his  dominions.  Though  his  real  aim 
was  peace,  yet  he  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  excite 
such  jealousies  among  the  confederates,  as  might  shake 
the  basis  of  their  union.  His  hope  was  not  altogether 
disappointed.  The  court  of  Vienna  was  so  much  alarmed 
at  the  offer  he  had  made,  and  the  reports  circulated  by 
his  emissaries,  that  the  emperor  resolved  to  make  him- 
self master  of  Naples,  before  the  allies  should  have  it  in 
their  power  to  close  with  the  proposals  of  France;  This 
was  the  true  niotive  of  his  concluding  a  treaty  with 
Lewis  in  the  succeeding  winter,  by  which  the  Milanese 
was  entirely  evacuated,  and  the  French  king  at  liberty 
to  employ  those  troops  in  making  strong  efforts  against 
the  confederates  in  Spain  and  the  Netherlands.  The 
Dutcb  were  intoxicated  with  success,  and  their  pen- 
sionary, Heinsius,  entirely  influenced  by  the  duke  of 
MarlboroUgh,  who  found  his  account  in  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  which  at  once  gratified'  his  avarice  and  am- 
bition ;  for  all  his  great  qualities  were  obscured  by  the 
soidid  passion  of  acciunulating  wealth.  During  the 
whole  war  the  allies  never  had  such  an  opportunity  as 
they  now  enjoyed  to  bridle  the  power  of  France  effec- 
tually, and  secure  the  liberties  of  the  empire ;  and  indeed, 
if  their  real  design,  was  to  establish  an  equal  balance 
betyireen  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon,  it  could  not 
have  been  better  effected  than  by  dividing  the  Spanish 
monarchy  between  these  two  potentates.  The  accession 
of  Spain,  with  all  its  appendages,  to  either,  would  have 
destroyed  the  equilibrium  whieh  the  allies  proposed  to 
establish.  But  other  motives  contributed  to  a  continu- 
ance  of  the  war.  The  powers  of  the  confederacy  were 
fired  with  the  ambition  of  making  conquests ;  and  Eng- 
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land,  in  particular,  thought  herself  entitled  to  an  indeih-^ 
ni&cation  for  the  immense  sums  she-  had  expended^ 
Animated  by  these  concurring  considerations,  queen 
Anne  and  the  states-general  rejected  the  offers  of  France ; 
and  declared  that  they  would  not  enter  into  any  nego- 
tiation for  peace,  except  in  concert  with  their  allies. 

§  VII.  The  tories  of  England  began  to  meditate 
schemes  of  opposition  against  the  duke  of  Marlborough; 
They  looked  upon  him  as  a  selfish  nobleman,  who  sacri- 
ficed the  interest  of  the  nation;  in  protracting  a  ruinous 
war  for  his  own  private  advantage.  They  saw  their 
country  oppressed  with  an  increasing  load  of  taxes,  which 
they  apprehended  would  in  a  little  time  become  an  in- 
tolerable burden ;  and  they  did  not  doubt  but  at  this 
period  such  terms  might  be  obtained  as  would  fully  an- 
swer the  great  purpose  of  the  confederacy.  *  This;  indeed^ 
was  the  prevailing  opinionamong  all  the  sensible  people 
of  the  nation,  who  were  not  particularly  interested  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  either  by  being  connected 
with  the  general,  or  in  some  shape  employed  in  the 
management  of  the  finances.  The  tories  were  likewise 
instigated  by  a  party-spirit  against  Marlborough,  who, 
by  means  of  his  wife,  was  in  full  poissession  of  the  queen^s 
confidence,'  and  openly  patronised  the  whig  faction.  Biit 
the  attention  of  people  in  general  was  now  turned  upon 
the  Scottish  parliament,  which  took  into  consideration 
the  treaty  of  union  lately  concluded  between  the  com- 
missioners of  both  kingdoms.  On  thie  3d  day  of  Octo- 
ber/the  duke  of  Queensberry,  as  high-commissioner, 
produced  the  queen's  letter,  in  which  she  expressed  her 
hope,  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  would  be  acceptable 
to  her  parliament  of  Scotland.  She  said,  an  entire  and 
pierfect  union  would  be  the  solid  foundation  of  a  lasting 
peace :  it  would  secure  their  religion,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty, remove  the  animosities  that  prevailed  among 
themselves,  and  the  jealousies^  that  subsisted  between 
the  two  nations :  it  would  increase  their  strength,  riches^ 
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and  commerce:  the  whole  island  would  be  joined  in 
{dSfection,  and  free  from  all  apprehensions  of .  different 
interests :  it  would  be  enabled  to  resist  all  its  enemies^ 
support  the  Protestant  interest  every  where,  and  main- 
tain the  liberties  of  Europe.  She  renewed  hec  assurance 
of  maintaining  the  government  of  their  church ;  and 
told  them,  that  now  they  had  an  opportunity  of  taking 
such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  for  its  security  after 
the  union.  She  demanded  the  necessary  supplies.  She 
observed^  that  the  great  success  with  which  Almighty 
God  had  blessed  her  arms,  afforded  the  nearer  prospect 
of  a  happy  peace,  with  which  they  would  enjoy  the  full 
advantages  of  this  union :  that  they  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  but  the  parliament  of  England  would  do  all  that 
should  be  necessary,  on  their  part,  to  confirm  the  union : 
finally,  she  recommended  calmness  and  unanimity  in 
deliberating  on  this  great  and  weighty  affair,  of  such 
consequence  to  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain. 
.  §  VIII.  Hitherto  the  articles  of  the  union  had  been  in- 
dustriously concealed  from  the  knowleclge  of  the  people: 
but  the  treaty  being  recited  in  parliament,  and  the  par- 
ticulars divulged,  such  a  flame  was  kindled  through  the 
whole  nation,  as  had  not  appeared  since  the  restoration. 
The  cavaliers,  or  Jacobites,  had  always  foreseen  that  this 
union  would  extinguish  all  their  hopes  of  a  revolution 
in  favour  of  a  pretender.  The  nobility  found  themselves 
degraded  in  point  of  dignity  and  influence,  by  being 
excluded  from  their  seats  in  parliament.  The  trading 
part  of  the  nation  beheld  their  commerce  saddled  with 
heavy  duties  and  restrictions,  and  considered  the  privilege 
of  trading  to  the  English  plantations  as  a  precarious  and 
uncertain  prospect  of  advantage.  The  barons,  or  gen- 
tlemen, were  exasperated  at  a  coalition,  by  which  their 
parliament  was  annihilated,  and  thatr  credit  desti*oyed. 
The  people  in  general  exclaimed,  that  the  dignity  of 
their  crown  was  betrayed;  that  the  independency  of 
their  nation  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  U)  treachery  and  cor- 
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ruption ;  that  whatever  conditiQiis  might  be  specbusly 
offered,  they  could  not  ^xpect  they  would  be  observed 
by  a  parliameut  in  which  the  English  had  such  a  miijo* 
rity.  They  exaggerated  the  dangers  to  which  the  con- 
stitution of  their  church  would  be  exposed  from  a  bench 
of  bishops,  and  a  parliament  of  episcopalians.  This 
comideration  alarmed  the  Presbyterian  ministers  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  employed  all  their  powers  and  credit 
in  waking  the  reseiitment  of  their  hearers  against  the 
treaty,  which  produced  a  universal  ferment  among  all 
ranks  of  people.  Even  the  most  rigid  Puritans  joined 
the  cavaliers  in  expressing  their  detestation  of  the  union; 
and,  laying  aside  their  mutual  animosities,  promised  to 
co-operate  in  opposing  a  measure  so  ignominious  and 
prejudicial  to  their  country.  In  parliament  theopposi- 
tion  was  headed  by  the  dukes  of  Hamiltcm  and  Athcd, 
and  the  marquis  of  Annandale.  The  first  of  these  no- 
blemen had  wavered  so  much  in  his  conduct,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  his  real  political  principles.  He 
was  generally  supposed  to  favour  the  claim  of  the  pre- 
tender ;  but  he  was  afiraid  of  embarking  too  far  in  his 
cause,  and  avoided  violent  measures  in  the  discussion  of 
this  treaty,  lest  he  should  incur  the  resentment  of  the  Eng* 
tish  parliament,  and  forfeit  the  estate  he  possessed  in  that 
kii^dom.  Athol  was  more  forward  in  his  professions  of 
attachment  to  the  court  of  St  Germains ;  but  he  had 
less  ability,  and  his  zeal  was  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
flamed by  resentment  against  the  ministry.  The  debates 
upon  the  different  articles  of  the  treaty  were  carried  on 
with  great  heat  and  vivacity  ;  and  many  shrewd  argu- 
ments were  used  against  this  scheme  of  an  incorporating 
union.  One  member  affirmed,  that  it  would  furnish  a 
handle  to  any  aspiring  prince  to  overthrow  the  liberties 
of  all  Britain ;  for  if  the  parliament  of  Scotland  could- 
alter,  or  rather  subvert,  its  constitution,  this  circumstance 
mightb^  a  precedent  for  the  pariiament  of  Great  Britain 
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to  assume  the  same  power:  that  the  representatives  for 
Scotland  would  from  their  poverty  depend  upon  those 
who  possessed  the  means  of  corruption;  and  having  ex- 
pressed so  little  concern  for  the  support  of  their  own  con- 
stitution, would  pay  very  little  regard  to  that  of  any 
other.  "  What !  (said  the  duke  of  Hamilton)  shall  wie  in 
half  an  hour  give  up  what  our  forefathers  maintained 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  many  ages?  Are  here 
none  of  the  descendants  of  those  worthy  patriots,  who  de- 
fended the  liberty  of  their  country  against  all  invaders  ; 
who  assisted  the  great  king  Robert  Bruce  to  restore  th:e 
conistitution,  and  revenge  the  falsehood  of  England,  and 
the  usurpation  of  Baliol?  Where  are  the  Douglasses  amd 
Campbells?  Where  are  the  peers,  where  are  the  barons, 
OTtce  the  bulwark  of  the  nation?  Shall  we  yield  up  the 
sovereignty  and  independency  of  our  country,  when  we 
are  commanded  by  those  we  represent  to  preserve  the 
same,  and  assured  of  their  assistance  to  support  us?" 
The  duke  of  Athol  protested  against  an  incorporating 
union,  as  conti'ary  to  the  honour,  interest,  fundamental 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the 
birthright  of  the  peers,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
barons  and  boroughs,  and  to  the  elaim  of  right,  property, 
and  liberty  of  the  subjects.  To  this  protest  nineteeii 
peers  and  forty-six  commoners  adhered.  The  earl 
Marischal  entered  a  protestj  importing,  that  no  person 
being  successor  to  the  crown  of  England  should  inherit 
that  of  Scotland,  without  such  previous  limitations' as 
might  secure  the  honour  and  sovereignty  of  the  Scottish 
crown  and  kingdom,  the  frequency  and  power  of  parlia^ 
mesit,  the  religion,  liberty,  and  trade  of  the  nation,  from 
English  or  any  foreign  influence.  He  was  seconded  by 
six-and-forty  members.  With  regard  to  the  third  article 
of  the  union,  stipulating,  that  both  kingdoms  should.be 
represented  by  one  and  the  same  parliament,  the  country- 
party  observed;  that,  by  assenting  to  this  expedient,  they 
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did,  in  effect,  sink  Uieir  own  constitution,,  while  that  of 

England  underwent  no  alteration:  that  in  all  natioos 
there  are  fundamentals  which  no  power  whatever  can 
alter:  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament,  beiQg 
one  of  these  fundamentals  among  the  Scots,  no  parlia- ' 
Tuent,  or  any  other  power,  could  ever  legally  prohibit 
the  meeting  of  parliaments,  or  deprive  any  of  the  three 
estates  of  its  right  of  sitting  or  voting  in  parliament,  or 
give  up  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament ;  but  that, 
by  this  treaty,  the  parliament  of  Scotland  was  entirely 
abrogated,  its  rights  and  privileges  sacrificed,  and  those 
of  the  English  parliament  substituted  in  their  place. 
They  argued,  that  though  the  legislative  power  in  par- 
liament was  regulated  and  determined  by  a  majority  of 
voices,  yet  the  giving  up  the. constitution,  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  nation,  was  not  subject  to  suffrage, 
being  founded  on  dominion  and  property ;  and  therefore 
could  not  be  legally  surrendered  without  the  consent  of 
every  person  who  had  a  right  to  elect  and  be  represented 
in  parliament.  They  affirmed,  that  the  obligation  laid 
on  the  Scottish  members  to  reside  so  lohg  in  London,  in 
attendance  on  the  British  parliament,  would  drain  Scot- 
land of  all  its  money,  impoverish  the  members,  and  sub- 
ject them  to  the  temptation  of  being  corrupted.  Another 
protest  was  entered  by  the  marquis  of  Annandale  against 
an  incorporating  union,  as  being  odious  to  the. people, 
subversive  of  the  constitution,  sovereignty,  and  claim  of 
right,  and  threatening  ruin  to  the  church  as  by  law  esta- 
blished. Fifty-two  members  joined- in  this  protestation. 
Almost  every  article  produced  the  most  inflammatory 
disputes.  The  lord  Belhayen  enumerated  the  mischiefs 
which  would  attend  the  union,  in  a  pathetic  speech 
which  drew  tears  from  the  audience,  and  is  at  this  day 
looked  upon  as  a  prophecy  by  great  part  of  the  Scottish 
nation.  Addresses  against  the  treaty  were  presented  to 
parliament  by  the  convention  of  boroughs,  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  general  assembly,  the  company  trading  to 
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Africa  and  the  Indies,  as  well  as  from  several  shires, 
stewartries,- boroughs,  towns,  and  parishes,  in  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  without  distinction  of 
whig  or  tory,  Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian.  The  earl 
of  Buchan  for  the  peers,  Lockhart  of  Camwarth  for  the 
barons.  Sir  Walter  Stuart  in  behalf  of  the  peers,  barons, 
and  boroughs,  the  earls  of  Errol  and  Marischal  for  them- 
selves, as  high-constable  and  earl-marshal  of  the  kingdom, 
protested  severally  against  the  treaty  of  union. 

§  IX.  While  this  opposition  raged  within  doors,  the 
resentment  of  the  people  rose  to  transports  of  fury  and 
revenge.  The  more  rigid  iPresbyterians,  known  by  th^ 
name  of  Cameronians,  chose  officers,  formed  themselves 
into  regiments,  provided  horSes,  arms,  and  ammunition, 
and,  marching  to  Dumfries,  burned  the  articles  of  the 
union  at  the  market-cross,  justifying  their  conduct  in  a 
public  declaration.  They  made  a  tender  of  their  attach- 
ment to  duke  Hamilton,  from  whom  they  received  en- 
couragement in  secret.  They  reconciled  themselves  to 
the  episcopalians  and  the  cavaliers :  they  resolved  to  take 
the  route  to  Edinburgh,  and  dissolve  the  parliament ; 
while  the  duke  of  Athol  undertook  to  secure  the  pass  of 
Stirling  with  his  Highlanders,  so  as  to  open  th^  com- 
munication between  the  western  and  northern  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Seven  or  eight  thousand  men  were  ac- 
tually ready  to  appear  in  arms  at  the  town  of  Hamilton, 
and  march  directly  to  Edinburgh,  under  the  duke's 
command,  when  that  nobleman  altered  his  opinion^  and 
dispatched  private  couriers  through  the  whole  country, 
requiring  the  people  to  defer  their  meeting  till  farther 
directions.  The  more  sanguine  cavaliers  accused  his 
grace  of  treachery ;  but  in  all  likelihood  he  was  actuated 
by  prudential  motives.  He  alleged,  in  his  own  excuse, 
that  the  nation  was  not  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  such 
an  enterprise,  especially  as  the  English  had  already  de- 
tached troops  to  the  border,  and  might  in  a  few  days 
.  have   wafted  over  a  considerable  reinforcement  from 
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Bollaiid.  .  During  this  ^omtnption  among  the  Gamero- 
nians,  the  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were  filled 
with  tumults.  Sir  Patrick  Johnson,  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  had  been  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
union,  was  besieged  in  his  own  house  by  the  populace, 
arid  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces,  had  not  the  "guards 
dispersed  the  multitude.  The  privy-council  issued  a 
proclamation  against  riots,'  commanding  all  persons  to 
retire  from  the  streets  whenever  the  drum  should  beat ; 
ordering  the  guards  to  fire  upon  those  who  should  dis* 
obey  this  command,  and  indemnifying  them  from  all 
prosecution  for  maiming  or  slaying  the  lieges.  Thes6 
guards  were  placed  all  round  the  house  in  which  the 
peers  and  commons  were  assenibled,  and  the  council  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  parliament,  for  having  thus  pro- 
vided for  their  safety.  Notwithstanding  these  precau^ 
tions  of  the  government,  the  commissioner  was  con- 
stantly saluted  with  the  curses  and  imprecations  of  the 
people  as  he  passed  along :  his  guards  were  pelted,  and 
some  of  his  attendants  wounded  with  stones  as  they  sat 
by  him  in  the  coach,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  pass 
through  the  streets  on  full  gallop. 

<§  X.  Against  all  this  national  fury,  the  dukes  of 
Queensberry  and  Argyle,  the  earls  of  Montrose,  Sea- 
field,  and  Stair,  arid  the  other  noblemen  attached  to  the 
union,  acted  with  equal  prudence  and  resolution.  They 
argued  strenuously  against  the  objections  that  were 
started  in  the  house.  They  magnified  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  the  kingdom  from  the  privileges  of, 
trading  to  the  English  plantations,  and  being  protected 
in  their  commerce  by  a  powerful  navy,  as  well  as  froiri 
the  exclusion  of  a  popish  pretender,  who  they  knew  was 
odious  to  the  nation  in  general.  They  found  means, 
partly  by  their  promises,  and  partly  by  corruption^  to 
bring  over  the  earls  of  Roxburgh  and  Marchmont,  with 
the  whole  squadron  who  hiad  hitherto  been  unpropi- 
tious  to  the  court.     They  disarmed  the  resentment  of 
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the  clergy,  by  promoting  an  act  to  be  inserted  in  the 
unicm,  declaring  the  Presbyterian  discipline  to  be  the 
only  goyemment  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  unalterable 
in  idl  succeeding  times,  and  a  fundamental  article  of  the 
treaty.  They  soothed  the  African  company  with  the 
prospect  of  being  indemnified  for  the  losses  they  had 
sustained.  They  amused  individuals  with  the  hope  of 
sharing  the  rest  of  the  equivalent.  They  employed 
emissaries  to  allay  the  ferment  among  the  Cameronians, 
and  disunite  them  from  the  cavaliers,  by  canting,  pray- 
ing, and  demonstrating  the  absurdity,  sinfulness,  and 
danger  of  such  a  coalition.  These  remonstrances  were 
reinforced  by  the  sum  of  20,000/.  which  the  queen  pri- 
vately lent  to  the  Scottish  treasury,  and  which  was  now 
distributed  by  the  ministry  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
best  conduce  to  the  success  of  the  treaty.  By  these 
practices  they  diminished,  though  they  could  not  silence, 
the  clamour  of  the  people,  and  obtained  a  considerable 
majority  in  parliament,  which  out-voted  all  opposition. 
Not  but  that  the  duke  of  Queensberry  at  one  time  de- 
spaired of  succeeding,  and  being  in  continual  apprehen- 
sion for  his  life,  expressed  a  desire  of  adjourning  the 
parliament,  until,  by  time  and  good  management,  he 
should  be  able  to  remove  those  difficulties  that  then 
seemed  to  be  insurmountable.  But  the  lord-treasurer 
Godolphin,  who  foresaw  that  the  measure  would  be  en-' 
tirely  lost  by  delay,  and  was  no  judge  of  the  difficulties, 
insisted  upon  his  proceeding.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
he  remitted  the  money,  and  gave  directions  for  haying 
forces  ready  ,at  call,  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  At 
length  the  Scottish  parliament  approved  and  ratified  all 
the  articles  of  the  imion,  with  some  small  variation. 
They  then  prepared  an  act  for  regulating  the  election  of 
the  sixteen  peers,  and  forty-five  con;imoners,  to  repre- 
sent Scotland  in  the  British  parliament.  This  being 
touched  with  the  sceptre,  the  three  estates  proceeded  to 
elect  their  representatives.     The  remaiuing  part  of  thfe 
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the  coin,  in'  exailoining  the  accounts  of  their  African 
oomplmy,  and  providing  for  the  dne  application  of  the 
equivalent,  which  was  scandalously  misapplied.     On 
the  25th  day  of  March,  the  commissioner  adjourned 
the  parliam^rt,  after  having,  in  a  short,  speech,  takeii 
notice  of  the  honour  they  had  acquired  in  concluding  an 
a£^  of  su(;h  important  to  their  country.     Having  thns 
accomplished  the  great  purpose  of  the  court,  he  set  oiit 
for  London,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  w'as^ 
met  by  above  forty  noblemen  in  their  coaches,  and  about 
four  hundred  geilitlemen  on  horseback.     Next  day  he 
waited  upon  the  queen  at  Kensington,  from  whom  he 
met  with  a  very  gracious  reception.     Perhaps  there  is 
QOt  another  instance  upon  record,  of  a  ministry's  having 
carried  a  point  of  this  importance  agaiiist  such  a  violent 
torr^iit  of  o|^sition,  ^d  contrary  to  the  general  saise 
lAild  inclination  of  a  whole  exasperated  pedple.     The 
Scots  were  persuaded  that  their  trade  would  be  de- 
stroyed, their  nation  oppressed,  and  their  country  ruined, 
in  consequence  of  the  union  with  England ;  and,  indeed, 
their  opinion  was  supported  by  very  plausible  argu-- 
ments.  ■    The  majority  of  both  nations  believed  that  the 
treaty  would  produce  violent  ccmvulsions,  or  at  best 
prove  ineffectual.     But  we  now  see  it  has  been  attended 
with  none  of  the  calamities  that  were  prognosticated  ; 
that  it  quietly  took  effect,  aad  fully  answered  all  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.     Hence  we  may 
learn,  that  maiiy  great  difficulties  are  surmounted,  be- 
cause they  are  not  seen  by  those  who  direct  the  execution 
of  any  great  projedt;  and  that  many  schemes^  which 
theory  deems  impracticable;  will  y^  succeed  in  th^  ex- 
periment       : 

§  XL  The  Englii^^  parliament  assembling  on  the 
3d  day  af  ^December,  the  qu^n,  in  her  speech  to  both; 
houses,  congratulated  them  on  the  glorious  successes 
of  her  arms*     She  [desired  the  commons  would  grant 
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such  supplies  as  might  enable  her  to  improve  the  ^van- 
tages of  this  successful  campaign.  She  told  thefii  that 
the  treaty  of  union,  as  concluded  by  the  coimnissionent 
of  both  kingdoms,  was  at  that  time  imder  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Scottish  parliament ;  and  she  recommended 
dispatch,  in  the  public  affairs,  that  both  friends  and  ene- 
mies might  be  convinced  of  the  firmliess  and  vigour  of 
their  proceedings.  The  parliament  was  perfectly  w^l 
disposed  to  comply  with  all  her  majesty's  requests. 
Warm  addresses  were  presented  by  both  houi^<6)sL  Then 
they  procee^bd  to  the  consideration  of  the  supply,  and, 
having  examined  ikt  estimates  in  less  than  a  week,  voted 
near  six  millions  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year. 
Nevertheless,  in  examining  the  accounts,  sotne  objections 
arose.  They  found  that  the  extraordinary  supplies  for 
the  support  of  king  Charles  of  Spain,  amounted  to 
800,000/.  more  than  the  sums  provided  by  parliametft. 
Some  members  ai^ued,  that  very  ill  conisequences  might 
aisue,  if  a  ministry  could  thus  run  the  nation  in  debt, 
and  expect  the  parliament  should  pay  the  money.  Thcf 
courtiers  answered,  that  if  any  thing  had.  been  raised 
without  necessity,  or  ill  applied,  it  was  reasonable  thait 
tliose  who  were  in  fault  should  be  punished ;  but,  9A 
this  expense  was  incurred  to  improve  advantages,  at  a 
time  when  the  occasion  could  not  be  comnmnieated  tof 
parliament,  the  ministry  was  rather  to  be  applauded  &t 
their  zeal,  than  condemned  for  their  liberality.  The 
question  being  put,  the  majority  voted  that  those  sunte 
,  had  been  expei^ed  for  the  preservation  of  the  dvke  iA 
Savoy,  for  the  interest  of  king  Charles  against  the  cotii^ 
mon  enemy,  and  for  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  nation. 
When  the  speaker  presented  the  money-bills,  he  toM 
her,  that  as  the  glorious  victory  obtained  by  the  duke  Ht 
Marlborough  at  Ramiliies  was  fought  before  it  could 
be  suf^osed  the  armies  were  in  the  field,  so  it  was  tio  less 
surprising  that  the  commons  had  granted  supplies  to 
her  majesty,  before  the  enemy  could  well  know  that  the 
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parliament  rrm  sitting.  The  general  was  again  hoaoitrad' 
with  th6  thaiiks  6f  both  hoiuies.  The  lonlb,  in  aa  ^mI* 
dress,  bemught  die  tfaem  to  Aettle  his  konoimi  on  bit 
posterity.  Ah  act  tras  passed  for  this  piir|>ose ;  and,  te 
pursuance  of  anojdier  address  frotn  the  commons,  a  pen* 
sion  of  5000/.  out  of  the  post-office  was  settled  upon 
hiih  and  his  des^aidants.  The  lords  and  comMbBS 
haying  adjourned  themselves  to  the  last  day  of  Decern* 
her,  the  queen  closed  the  year  with  triumphal  pro^JeS- 
sions.  As  the  standards  and  eolottn^  taken  at  Bl^heiM 
had  h&m  placed  in  Westminster-hall,  ^o  tiow  those  thM 
had  been  brought  from  th^  field  o^Rtmillies  were  pelt 
up  in  Guildhall,  as  trophies  of  that  victory.  About  this 
tittle,  the  earls  of  Kent,  Lindsey,  and  Kingstdn,  v/ilte 
raised  to  die  ^nk  of  marquis^.  Th^  lords  Whartoii, 
Paulet^  Godolphin,  and  Oholmondeley,  were  creatied 
terls.  Lord  Walden,  son  and  heir-ap{)larent  to  &e  earl 
of  3uf&lk,  obtained  the  title  ^f  earl  of  BindoU ;  the  lord^ 
keeper  Cowper  and  sir  Thomas  Pelhjan  were  ennobled 
asbarons* 

§  XII.  The  parliament  being  assembled  ^ftei*  their 
short  recess,  the  earl  of  Nottingham  moved  for  an  ad- 
dress to  &e  queen,  desiring  her  niajesfy  would  order  the 
proceedings  of  the  commissioners  for  the  union,  as  well 
asthose  of  the  Scottish  parliainent  on  the  said  subject, 
to  be  laid  before  them.  He  was  seconded  by  Ae  duke 
of  Buidkitigham  and  the  earl  of  Rochester;  and  answered 
by  ih^  earl  of  Godolj^in,  who  told  them  they  needed 
Mt  doubt  but  i^M  her  majestj^  would  communicate  those 
{Sroc^c^dings,  as  soon  as  the  Scottiish  parliament  should 
have  discussed  the  subject  of  the  union.  The  lords 
Whattori,  Somers,  and  Hallifax  observed,  that  it  was 
for  the  honbdr  bf  the  nation  that  the  treaty  of  uiUQn 
should  fifst  come  ratified  from  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  that  then,  and  not  before,  it  would  be  a  proper 
time  for  the  lords  to  take  it  into  consideration.  ()n 
tiie2^h  day  of  January,  the  queen  in  persou  told  both 
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bouses,  that  the  treaty  of  tmioh,  wi^*  some  additibas 
md  alteratiojiSy  was  ratified  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish 
psrliament ;  that :  she  had  ordered  it  to  be  hid  before 
them ;  and  hoped  it  would  jneet  with  their  concurrence 
sa;id  approbation.  She  desired  the  commons  w(mld  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  the  equivalent,  in  case  the  treaty 
should  be  approved.  She  observed  to  both  houses,  that 
now  they  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  last  hand 
to  a  happy  union  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  that  she 
should  look  upon  it  as  a  particular  happiness  if  this  great 
work,  which  had  been  so  often  attempted  without  suc- 
cess, cpuld  be  brought  to  perfection  in  her  reign.  When 
jthe  commons  formed  themselves  into  a  committee  of 
-the  whole  house,  to  deliberate  on  the  articles  of  the 
union,  ^d  the  Scottish  act  of  ratification,  the  tory  party; 
which  was  very  weak  in  that  assembly,  began  to  start 
some  objections.  Sir  John  Pac^ington  disapproved  of 
this  incorporating  union,  which  he  likened  to  a  marriage 
with  a  woman  against  her  consent.  He  said  it  was  a 
union  carried  on  by  corruption  and  bribery  within  doors, 
by  force  and  violence  without :  that  the  promoters  of  it 
had  basely  betrayed  their  trust,  in  giving  up  their  inde- 
pendent constitution ;  and  he  would  leave  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  house,  to  consider  whether  or  not  m&x  of 
such  principles  were  fit  to  be  admitted  into  their '  house 
of  representatives.  He  observed,  that  her  majesty^  by 
the  coronation-oath,  was  obliged  to  mainjlain  the  church 
of  England  as  by  law  established ;  and  likewise  bound 
by  the  5ame  oath  to  defend  the  Presbjrt^ian  kij^k  oi 
Scotland  in  one  and  the  same  kingdom.  Now,  said  h^ 
after  this  union  is  in  force,  who  «hall  administer  this' 
path  to  her  majesty  ?  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Scots  j 
who  are  incapal^le  of  it,  and  no  well-wishers  to  the  church 
of  England.  It  is  the  nonly  the  part  of  the  bishops  to 
dolt;  and  can  it  be  supposed  that  those  reverend  per- 
sons will,  or  can,  act  a  thing  so  contrary  ta  their  own: 
order  and  institution,  as  thus  to  promote  the  establish? 
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ment  of  the  Presbyterian  cliurch-govemment  in  the 
united  kingdom  ?  He  added,  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
land being  established  jwre^rfie^iife,  and  the  Scots  pTe-=» 
tending  that  the  kirk  was  also  jMre  divino,  he  could  nbt 
tell  how  two  nations  that  clashed  in  so  essential  an  aiti-i 
cle  could  unite :  he  therefore  thought  it  proper  ta  con^ 
suit  the  convocation  about  this  critical  point.  A  motion 
was  made,  that  the  first  article  of  the  treaty,  which  im- 
plies a  peremptory  agreement  to  an  incorporating  union^- 
^ould  be  postponed ;  and  that  the  house  should  pro^ 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  terms  of  the  intended 
union,  contained  in  the  other  articles.  This  proposal 
being  rejected,  some  t6ry  members  quitted  the  house ; 
and  all  the  articles  were  examined  and  approved  without 
farther  opposition.  The  whigs  were  so  eager  in  the  pro^ 
secution  of  this  point,  that  they  proceeded  in  a  very  su-' 
perficial  manner,  and  with  such  precipitation  as  fur* 
nished  their  enemies  with  a  plausible  pretence  to  affirm  j 
diat  they  had  not  considered  the  treaty  with  the  coolness  > 
^d  deliberation  which  an  aifair  of  this  importance  re- 
quired. A 
§  XIII.  Be&re  the  lords  began  to  investigate  the 
iOticles  of  the  union,  they,  at  the  instance  of  the  arch-^* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  security 
of  the  church  of  England,  to  be  inserted  as  a  fundament 
tal  and  essential  part  of  that  treaty.  It.  passed  through 
both  houses  without  opposition,  and  received  the  royal 
assent.  On  the  15th  day  of  February,  the  debates  con^ 
ceming  the  union  began  in  the  house  of  lords,  the  queeik 
being  present,  and  the  bishop  of  Sarum,  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  earls  of  Rochester,  Anglesey,  and 
Nottingham,  argued  lagainst  the  imion;  as  did  the  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  Lord  Haversham,  in  a  premedi^ 
tated  harangue,  said  the  question  was,  Whether  two 
nations,  independent  in  their  sovereignties,  that  had  theii: 
distinct  laws  and  interests,  their  diflferept  fonjas  of  wor-. 
siup,  churchrgovpmment  and  order,  should  be  imitedi 
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into  one  kingdom  ?  He  supposed  it  a  union  made  up  of 
so  many  mismatched  pieces,  of  such  jarring^  incongrn- 
ons  ingredia:its,  that,  shouU  it  ever  take  effect,  it  would 
carry  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  standing  power 
and  force,  to  keep  them  from  fallmg  asunder  anil  break- 
ing in  pieces  every  moment     He  repeated  what  had 
faeen  said  by  lord  Bacoai,  that  a  unity  pieced  up  by  direct 
admission  of  contrarieties  in  the  fimdamental  points  of  it, 
is  like  the  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  which  were 
made  of  iron  and  clay-^they  may  cleave  together,  but 
would  never  incorporate.    He  dissented  from  the  union 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  old  English  constitution,  in 
which  he  dreaded  dome  alteration  from  the  additional 
:lreight  of  sixty *one  Scottish  members,  and  these  too 
returned  by  a  Scottish  privy-council.     He  took  notice 
that  above  one  hundred  Scottish  peers,  and  as  many  com- 
moners, were  excluded  from  sitting  and  voting  in  parlia- 
ment, though  they  had  as  much  right  of  inheritance  to 
tit  th»e,  as  any  English  peer  had  of  sittmg  m  the  par- 
liament of  England.     He  expressed  his  apprehension  of 
this  precedent ;  and  asked  what  security  any  peer  of 
England  had  for  this  right  a6d  privilege  of  peerage, 
which  those  lords  had  not.     He  said,  if  the  bishops 
wonld  weaken  their  own  cause,  so  far  as  to  give  up  the 
two  great  points  of  episcopal  ordination  and  confirma- 
tion ;  if  they  would  approve  and  ratify  the  act  for  secur- 
ing the  Presbyterian  church-government  in  Scotland,  to 
the  true  Protestant  religion  and  purity  of  worship;  they. 
ttixM  giYe  up  that  which  had  been  contended  for  between 
them  and  the  Presbyterians  for  diirty  years,  and  been 
d^nded  by  Ae  greatest  and  most  learned  men  in  the 
fehureh  of  England.  He  objecited  to^e  exempting  arti- 
cles, by  which  heritable  offices  and  superiorities  were 
reserved.     He  affirmed  that  the  union  was  contrary  to 
the  sense  of  the  Scottish  nation  :  that  ttie  murmurs  of 
the  people  had  been  so  loud  as  to  fill  "flie  whole  king- 
doin ;  and  io  bold  as  to  reach  even  to  the  doors  of  the 
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imrliaiiK^ :  thai  the  pajrliament  itself  had  suspended 
their  beloved  clause  in  the  act  of  security  for  arming 
the  people :  that  the  go vemment  had  issued  a  proclama- 
tbn,  pardoning  all  slaughter,  bloodshed,  ai^d  maixniBg, 
cominitted  upon  those  who  should  be  found  in  tumults. 
From  these  circumstance  he  concluded,  that  the  Scot- 
tish nation  was  averse  to  an  incorporating  union,  which 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  experiments 
to  both  nations.  Lords  North  and  Grey  complained  of 
the  small  and  unequal  prc^rtion  of  the  land-tax  imposed 
upon  Scotland.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  said,  it  was 
highly  unreasonable  that  the  Scots,  who  were  by  the 
treaty  ist  into  all  the  branches  of  the  English  trade,  and 
paid  so  little  towards  the  expense  of  the  government, 
should  moreover  have  such  a  round  sum  by  way  of 
equivalent.  The  same  topics  were  insisted  upon  by  the 
lords  North  and  Grey,  Guernsey,  Granville,  Stawell,  and 
Abingdon.  Th6  earl  of  Nottingham,  after  having  op- 
posed every  article  separately,  concluded  with  words 
to  this  effect :  ^^  As  sir  John  IVf  aynard  said  to  the  late 
king  at  the  revolution,-  that,  having  buried  all  his  con- 
temporaries in  Westminster-hall,  he  was  afraid,  if  bis 
majesty  had  not  come  in  that  very  juncture  of  time,  he 
might  have  likewise  outlived  the  very  laws ;  so,  if  this 
union  do  pass,  as  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  it  will, 
1  may  justly  affirm  I  have  outlived  all  the  laws,  smd  the 
very  constitution  of  England :  I  therefore  pray  to  God 
to  avert  the  dire  effects  which  may  probably  ensue  from 
such  an  incorporating  union." 

§  XIV.  These  arguments  and  objections  were  answered 
by  the  lord-treasure  Godolphin,  the  earls  of  Sunderland 
^mtd  Wharton,  tlie  lords  Townshend,Hallifax,  and  Somers, 
&e  bishops  of  Oxford,  Norwich,  and  Sarum.  They 
observed,  that  such  (m  important  measure  could  not  be 
effected  without  some  inconveniences ;  but  that  these 
ought  to  be  borne,  in  consideration  of  the  greatness  of 
the  advantage :  that  the  chief  daiigers  to  which  the 
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church  was  exjposed  arose  from  France  and  popery ;  and 
this  union  would  effectually  secure  it  against  these  evils : 
that  Scotland  lay  on  the  weakest  side  of  England,  which 
could  not  be  defended  but  by  an  expensive  army.  Should 
a  war  break  out  between  the  two  nations,  and  Scotland 
be  conquered,  yet  even  in  that  case  it  ^ould  be  necessaiy 
to  keep  it  under  with  a  standing  army,  which  any  enter-* 
prising  prince  might  model  for  his  ambitious  purposes^ 
and,  joining  with  the  Scots,  enslave  his  English  domi^ 
nions :  that  any  union  after  a  conquest  would  be  com-^ 
.  pulsive,  consequently  of  short  duration ;  whereas  now  it 
was  voluntary,  it  would  be  lasting ;  that  with  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  all  heats  and  animosities  miight  be 
allayed  by  soft  and  gentle  mans^ment.  The  cantons 
of  Switzerland,  though  they  professed  different  religions,, 
were  yet  united  in  one  general  body ;  and  the  diet  of  Ger -^ 
many  was  composed  of  princes  and  states,  among  wl^cm 
three  different  persuasions  prevailed ;  so  that  two  sorts 
of  discipline  might  very  well  subsist  under  on^  legislei-^ 
ture.  If  there  w^  any  danger  on  either  side,  it  threatr 
ened  the  Scots  much  mere  than  the  English,  asfive  hun*- 
dred  and  thirteen  members  could  certainly  be  too  hard 
for  forty-five ;  and,  in  the  hotise  of  lords,  six-and-twenty 
bishops  would  always  preponderate  against  sixteen  peeirs 
from  Scotland.  Notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  made 
by  the  lords  of  the  tory  interest,  every  article  was  ap- 
proved by  a  great  majority,  though  not  without  a,  good 
number  of  protestations:  and  a  bill  of  ratification  Was 
prepared  in  the  lower  house  by  sir  Simon  Harcourt,  the 
solicitor-general,  in  such  an  artfiil  manner,  as  to  prevent 
all  debates.*  All  the  articles,  as  they  passed  in  Scotland, 
were  recited  by  way  of  preamble,  together  with  the  acts 
made  in  *both  parliaments  for  the  security  of  the  sev^al 
cliurches ;  and  in  conclusion,  there  was  one  clause,  by 
which  the  whole  was  ratified  and  enacted  into  a  law.    By 
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this  cdntrivance,  those  who  were  desirous  of  ^starting  new 
di:ffictiltieilS  found  themselves  disabled  from  pursuing  theii 
design.  They  could  not  object  to  the  recital,  which 
was  barely  matter  of  fact ;  and  they  had  not  strength 
sufficient  to  oppose  the  general  enacting  clause.  On  tlfe 
other  hand,  the  whigs  promoted  it  with  such  zeal,  that 
it  passed  by.  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen; 
before  the  others  had  recollected  themselves  from  the 
surprise  which  the  structure  of  the  bill  had  occasioned.*^ 
It  made  its  way  through  ihe  house  of  lords  with  equal 
dispatch  ;  and^  when  it  received  the  royal  sanction,  the 
queen  expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction.  She  said  she 
did  not  doubt  but  it  would  be  remembered  and  spoke  of 
hereafter,  to  the  honour  of  those  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  it  to  such  a  happy  conclusion.  She 
desired  that  her  subjects  of  both  kingdoins  should  from* 
henceforward  behaye  with  all  possible  respect  and  kind-^ 
ness  towards  one  another,  that  so  it  might  appear  to 
all  the  world  they  had  hearts  disposed  to  become  one 
people. 

§  XV.  As  the  act  of  union  did  not  take  place  till  the 
1st  of  May,  a  great  number  of  traders  in- both  king- 
doms resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this  interval.  The 
English  proposed  to  export  into  Scotland  such  commor 
dities  as  entitled  them  to  a  drawback,  with  a  view  to 
bring  them  back  after  the  1st  of -May.  The  Scots,  oa 
the  other  hand,  as  their  duties  were  much  lower  than 
those  in  England,  intended  to  import  great  quantities  of 
wine,  brandy,  and  other  merchandise,  which  they  could 
sell  at  a  greater  advantage  in  England  after  the  unionj 
w:hen  there  would  be  a  free  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations.  Some  of  the  ministers  embarked  in  this  fraudii* 
lent  design,  which  alarmed  the  merchants  of  England 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  presented  a  remonstrance  to 
the  commons.  Resolutions  were  immediately  taken  in 
the  house  against  these  practices,  and  a  biltwajs  prepared^ 
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but  the  lords  apprebtendiiig  thoA  it  in  aooae  measure 
iolriiiged  tbe^aittcle^  of  ibe  xmiooj  and  tbat  it  might  give 
WPbrage  to  the  Scottish  nation,  it  was  drc^ped.  The 
fimtds  had  been  in  a  good  measuie  prevented  by  the 
previous  lesolutions  of  the  house,  and  the  1st  day  of 
May  was  now  at  hand :  so  that  the  bill  was  thought 
mmecessary.  On  the  24th  day  of  April  the  queen  pro* 
rogued  the  parliament,  after  having  given  them  to 
understand,  that  she  would  continue,  by  proclamatiom, 
the  lords  and  commons  already  assembled,  as  members 
in  the  first  British  parliament  on  the  part  of  England, 
pursuant  to  the  powers  vested  in  her  by  the  acts  of.  par- 
liament of  both  kingdoms,  ratifying  the  treaty  of  union. 
The  parliament  was  accordingly  revived  by  proclamation, 
and'  another  issued  to  jconvoke  the  first  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  23d  day  of  October.  The  Scots 
i^epaked  to  Loindon,  where  they  were  well  received  by 
tlie  queen,  who  bestowed  the  title  of  duke  on  the  earls 
of  Roxburgh  and  Montrose.  She  likewise  granted  a 
commission  for  a  new  privy-council  in  that  kingdom,  to 
be  in  force  till  the  next  sessi<m  of  parliament,  that  the 
nation  might  not  be  disgusted  by  too  sudden  an  alteiu- 
tion  of  outward  appearances.  The  1st  of  May  was  apr 
pointed  as  a  day  of  ptiblic  thanksgiving,  and  congratu- 
latory addresses  were  sent  up  firom  all  parts  of  England : 
but  the  university  of  Oxford  prepaml  ho  compliment ; 
and  the  Scots  were  wholly  silent  on  this  occasion. 

§  XVL  {n  the  course  of  this  session  the  commons,  in 
ain  address  to  die  que^i,  dei^ed  she  would  i^esettle  the 
islands  of  St  Christopher  s  and  Nevis,  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  had  been  ravaged  by  the  enemy.  They 
likewise  resolved,  that  an  humble  address  dhiould  be  pre- 
sented to  her  majesty,  praying  she  would  concert  m^* 
tfores  for  suppressing  a  body  of  pirates,  who  had  made  a 
settlement  on  the  island  df  Madagascar,  as  also  for  reco- 
vering and  preserving  tlie  anci^it  possessions,  trade, 
and  fishery,  in  Newfoundland.     The  French  refugees 
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likewise  delivered  a  remonstrance  to  the  queen,  recapi- 
tulating ihe  benefits  which  the  persecuted  Protestants 
in  France  had  reaped  from  &e  assistance  of  her  royal 
progenitoi^,  acknowledging  their  owii  happiness  in  living 
under  her  gentle  govemmient,  among  a  people  by  whom 
they  had  beeii  so  kindly  entertained  when  driven  from 
their  native  country ;  and  imploritig  her  majesty's  inter- 
position and  good  offices  in  favour  of  their  distressed 
and  persecuted  brethren  abroad*     She  graciously  re- 
ceived this  address,  declaring  she  had  always  great  com- 
passion for  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  Protestants 
in  France ;  that  she  would  communicate  her  thoughts 
on  this  subject  to  her  allies ;  and  i^e  expressed  her  hope 
that  such  measures  might  be  taken  as  should  effectually 
answer  the  intent  of  their  petitjion.     In  the  month  of 
*  May  she  granted  an  audience  to  an  ambassador-extra- 
ordinary from  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  who  delivered  a 
letter  from  his  master,  containing  complaints  of  king 
Augustus,  who  had  maltreated  the  Russian  troops  sent 
to  his  assistance,  concluded  a  disholnourable  peace  with 
Charles  king  of  Sweden,  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
allies,  and  surrendered  Count  Patkul,  the  Muscovite  mi- 
nister, as  a  deserter,  to  the  Swedish  monarch,  contrary 
to  the  kw  of  nations,  and  even  to  the  practice  of  barba- 
rmns.      He  therefore  desired  her   Britannic    majesty 
would  use  lier  good  offices  folr  the  enlargement  of  the 
count  and  liie  6ther  Russian  prisoners  detained  at  Stock- 
holm ;  and  thftt  she  would  take  into  her  protection  the 
remains  of  th^  Russian  auxiliaries  upon  the  Rhine,  that 
they  might  either  enter  into  the  service  of  the  allies,  or 
be  at  liberty  to  return  in  safety  to  their  own  country. 
The  queen  actually  interposed  in  behalf  of  Patkul ;  but 
ijdf  intercession  proved  ineffectual,  and  that  unhappy 
miS^ter  was  put  to  death  with  all  the  circimistances  of 
wanton  barbarity.     As  many  sewre  and  sarcastic  writ- 
ii^  had  lately  appeared,  in  which  the  whigs  and  mi- 
nistry were  reviled,  and  reflections  hinted  to  the  preju- 
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dice  of  the  queen's  person,  the  government  resolved  to 
make  examples  of  the  authors  and  publishers  of  these 
licentious  productions.  Dr.  Joseph  Browne  was  twice 
pilloried  for  a  copy  of  verses,- entitled,  "  The  Country 
Parson's  Advice  to  the  Lord-Keeper,"  and  a  letter  which 
he  afterward  wrote  to  Mr.  Secretary  Harley.  William- 
Stephens,  rector  of  Sutton  in  Surrey,  underwent  the  same 
sentence,  as  author  of  a  pamphlet,  called,  "  A  Letter  to 
the  Author  of  the  Memorial  of  the  Church  of  England." 
Edward  Ward  was  fined  and  set  in  the  pillory,  for  having 
written  a  burlesque  poem  on  the  times,  under  the  title  of 
"  Hudibras  Redivivus ;"  and  the  same  punishment  was 
inflicted  upon  William  Pittes,  author  of  a  performance, 
entitled,  "  The  Case  of  the  Church  of  England's  Memo- 
rial fairly  stated." 

§  XVIL  The  lower  house  of  convocation  still  contit 
nued  to  wrangle  with  their  superiors ;  and  though  they 
joined  the  upper  house  in  a  congratulatory  address  to^ 
the  queen  oil  the  success  of  her  arms,  they  resolved  to 
ifiake  application  to  the  commonls  against  the  union. 
The  queen  being  apprized  of  their  design,  desired  the 
archbishop  to  prorogue  them  for  three  weeks,  before  the 
expiration  of  which  the  act  of'union  had  passed  in  par- 
liament. The  lower  house  delivered  a  representatign  to. 
the  bishops,  in  which  they  affirmed,  no  such  proroga- 
tion had  ever  been  ordered  during  the  session  of  parliar . 
ment.  The  bishops  found  in  their  records  seven  or 
eight  precedents  of  such  prorogations,  and  above  thirty, 
instances  of  the  convocation  having  sat  sometimes  before, 
and  sometimes  after,  a  session  of  parliament ;  nay,  some- 
times even  when  the  parliament  was  dissolved.  The 
queen,  informed  of  these  proceedings,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  archbishop,  intimating,  that  she  looked  upon  the 
lower  house  as  guilty  of  un  invasion  of  her  royal  supre- 
macy ;  and  that,  if  any  thing  of  the  same  nature  should 
be  attempted  for  the  future,  she  would  use  such  means 
for  punishing  offenders  as  the  law  warranted.    The  pro-* 
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locutor  absenting  himself  from  the  convocation,  the 
archbishop  pronounced  sentence  of  contumacy  against 
him.  The  lower  house,  in  a  protestation,  declared  this 
sentence  unlawful  and  altogether  null.  Nevertheless, 
the  prolocutor  made  a  full  submission,  with  which  the 
archbishop  was  satisfied,  and  the  sentence  was  repealed. 
About  this  period  the  earl  of  Sunderland  was  appointed 
one  of  the  secr^aries  of  state,  in  the  room  of  sir  Charles 
Hedges.  This  change  was  not  effected  without  great 
opposition  from  Harley,  who  was  in  his  heart  an  enemy 
to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  all  his  adherents ;  and 
had  already,  by  his  secret  intrigues,  made  considerable 
progress  in  a  scheme  for  superseding  the  influence  of  the 
dutchess. 

§  XVIII.  The  French  king  at  this  juncture  seemed  to 
be  entirely  abandoned  by  his  former  good  fortune.  He 
had  sustained  such  a  number  of  successive  defeats  as 
Jbad  drained  his  kingdom  of  people,  and  his  treasury  was 
^most  exhausted.  ,  He  endeavoured  to  support  the 
credit  of  his.  government  by  issuing  mint-bills,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  bank-*notes  of  England ;  but,  notwithstanding 
ajl  his  precautions,  they  passed  at  a  discount  of  threes 
juid-fifty  per  cent.  The  lands  lay  uncultivated;  the 
manufactures  could  be  no  longer  carried  on ;  and  the 
subjects  perished  with  famine.  The  allies,  on  the  other 
hand,  seemed  to  prosper  in  every  quarter.  They  had 
become  masters  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  consequence  of  the  victpry  at  Ramillies ;  the  army  of 
king  Charles  was  considerably  reinforced ;  a  scheme 
was  formed /for  the  conquest  of  Toulon,  by  the  troops  of 
the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  supplied  with  a 
l%rge  sum  of  money  by  queen  Anne,  and  assisted  by  the 
combined  fleets  of  England  and  Holland,  under  the  comr 
mand  of  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel.  In  a  word,  France 
seemed  to  be  reduced  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  from 
which  nothing  in  all  probability  could  have  saved  her, 
but  the  jealousy  and  misconduct  of  the  confederates. 
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Lewis,  by  yirtoe  of  his  capitulation  wkh  the  emperor  ki 
Italy,  was  enabled  to  send  such  reinforceaaents  into  Spain, 
as  turned  the  fortune  of  the  war  ia  that  country ;  whik 
the  distractions  in  the  council  of  king  Gh^u^les  prevented 
that  unanimity  and  concurrence,  without  which  no  suc- 
cess can  be  expected.  The  earl  of  Peterborough  de* 
clared  against  an  offensive  war,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  subsistence  in  Castile ;  and  advised 
Charles  to  trust  to  the  expedition  against  Toulon.  This 
opini(m  he  sent  from  Italy,  to  which  he  had  withdrawn. 
§  XIX.  Charles,  however,  was  persuaded  to  penefa*ate 
once  more  to  Madrid,  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy 
wherever  they  should  appear.  On  the  13th  day  of  March 
the  army  was  assembled  at  Caudela,  to  the  number  of 
sixteen  thousand  mai,  under  the  auspices  of  the  marquis 
das  Minas,  to  whom  the  eati  of  Galway  was  seeond  in 
command.  .  They  mardied  towards  Yecla,  and  under- 
took the  siege  of  Vilena ;  but,  having  received  intelli- 
gi^ice  that  the  duke  of  Berwick  was  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood,  tliey  advanced  on  the  14th  day  of  April  in  foinr 
columns  towards  the  town  of -AlmanEa,  whei^  the  enemy 
were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  their  number  being 
considerably  superior  to  that  of  the  confederates.  Tl^ 
battle  began  about  two  in  the  afiiemoon^  and  the  whole 
front  of  each  army  was  folly  etigaged.  The  English  told 
Dutch  squadrons  on  the  left^  sustained  by  the  Portuguese 
hotfie  of  the  second  line,  Were  overpowered  after  a  gAl^ 
lant  resistance.  The  centre,  consisting  chiefly  of  bat*- 
talions  from  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  obliged  1^ 
enemy  to  give  way,  and  drove  their  fitst  upon  thefr 
second  line ;  but  the  Porftiguese  cavalry  on  the  right, 
hdng  broken  at  the  first  charge,  their  foot  betook  theni- 
selves  to  flight ;  so  that  the  English  and  Dutch  troops 
b^g  left  naked  on  the  flanks,  were  surrounded  and 
attacked  on  every  side.  In  this  drisadfol  emergency, 
they  formed  themselves  into  a  square,  and  retired  from 
the  field  of  battle.     By  this  time  the  men  were  quite 
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spent  "i^^^li  &tigtie;and  all,  their  simmuiaiition  eitkbul^tcld : 
they  vtere  igndtant  of  the  j^oantry,  abfetidOAed  by  their 
horee,  destitute  of  ptbvisidtt,  arid  cut  off  frofti  til  hope  of 
supply.  Moved  by  these  dismal  considemtions,  they 
capitulated,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisotiers  of  war, 
to  the  amount  of  thirteen  baAtd;lions.  The  Portuguese, 
and  part  of  the  Engli&h  horse,  with  the  infantr^r  that 
guarded  the  baggage,  retreated  i6  Akira,  where  tbe^ 
were  joined  by  the  earl  of  Galway,  with  tibout  fivc-ahd- 
twenty  hufidred  dragoons,  which  he  had  bitoti^  ^diri 
the  feld  of  battle.  About  three  thousand  men  of  the 
allied  army  were  killed  ^pon  the  ^ot,  and  ftrtiottg  that 
number  brigadier  Killigrew,  with  many  offi,cets  if  dis- 
tinction. The  earl  of  Galway,  who  charged  in  person 
at  the  head  of  Guiscard  s  dragoons,  received  two  deep 
xxxtM  in  thfe  fstce.  The  marquis  das  Minas  was  rtm 
through  the  aritt,  and  saw  his  concubine,  who  fought  tit 
the  habit  of  an  Alhaioii,  killed  by  his  side :  the  lords 
Tyrawley,  Mafk  Rer,  and  colonel  Clayton,  were  wound- 
ed; ill  thieir  attillety,  together  with  a  hundred  arid 
twenty  colours  tikd  stand^tds,  and  about  ten  thousand 
men^  wef^  t^€in ;  so  thaf  tto  victory  could  be  more  com- 
plete; yet  it  1*as  riot  purchased  without  the  loss  of  tWd 
thousand  tneri  slitin  in  the  action,  including  some  oflScers 
of  miti^b^.  The  dtike  of  Berwick,  who  commanded 
-  the  tlPoops  df  king  J^hilip,  acquired  a  great  addition  of 
feme  by  his  conduct  and  behaviour  before  and  during 
thfe  engigem^nt;  but  Ws-fittithorKy  was  superseded  by  the 
dtike  of  0*leahs,  who  arrived  in  the  army  immediatS^^J^ 
*fter  thfe  ijattle.  ThiiS  prince  deemed  to  entertain  sdttie 
private  views  of  his  own ;  for  he  took  no  efiectual  step 
to  imp^'ove  thfe  victory.  He  begari  a  pHvate  negbtlafiori 
with  the  ^url  of  Galway,  during  which  the  two  armies 
lay  inactive  on  the'banks  t)f  the  Cinca;  and  he e^Micluded 
the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Lerida,  which  was  surren- 
dered by  capitulation  on  the  2d  day  of  Novfetnber :  .theii 
the  troops  on  both  sides  went  into  winter-qwartears.    The 
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earl  of  GalwajT  an4  the  marquis  da»  Minafe  embarked  at 
Barcelona  for  Lisbon,  and  general  Carpenter  remained 
commander  of  the  English  forces  quartered  in  Catalonia, 
which  was  now  the  only  part  of  Spain  that  remained  to 

king  Charles. 

§  XX.  The  attempt  upon  Toulon  by  the  duke  of 
Savoy  and  prince  Eugene  might  have  succeeded,  if  the 
emperor,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  remonstrances. of 
the  maritime  powers,  had  not  divided  his  army  in  Italy, 
by  detaching  a  considerable  body  through  the  ecclesias- 
tical state  towards  Naples,  of  which  he  took  possession 
without  any  difficulty.  Besides,  ten  thousand  recruits, 
destined  for  the  Imperial  forces  in  Italy,  were  detained  in 
Germany,  from  an  apprehension  of  the  king  of  Sweden, 
who  remained  in  SaXony,  and  seemed  to  be  upon  very 
indifferent  terms  with  the  emperor.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  the  duke  of  Savoy  and 
prince  Eugene  passed  the  Var^  on  the  1 1th  day  of  July, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and 
marched  directly  towards  Toulon,  whither  the  artillery 
and  ammunition  were  conveyed  on  board  of  the  com- 
bined squadrons.  The  French  king  was  e:iLtremeIy 
alarmed  at  this  attempt,  as  five  thousand  pieces  of  can^ 
non,  vast  magazines,  and  the  best  part  of  his  fleet,  were 
iji  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  and  ran  the  greatest  risk  of 
being  entirely  taken  or  destroyed.  The  whole  kingdom 
of  France  was  filled  with  eonstemation  when  they  found 
their  enemies  were  in  the  bosom  of  their  country.  The 
monarch  resolved  to  leave  no  stone  imtumed  for  the 
relief  of  the  place,  and  his  subjects  exerted,  themselves: 

^  This  passaee  was  effected,  to  the  astcmishinent  of  the  French,  who  thought  the 
works  they  had  raiAed  on  that  river  were  impregnable.  The  honour  of  the  enter- 
prise was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  gallantry  of  sir  John  Norris  and  the 
English  seamen.  That  brave  officer,  embarking  in  boats  with  six  hundred  sailors 
and  marines*  eiitered  the  river,  and  were  rowed  within  musket-shot  of  the  enemy's 
works,  where  they  made  such  a  vigorous  and  unexpected  attack,  that  the  French 
were  immediately  driven  from  that  part  of  tiieir  intrenchments ;  then  nr  John 
landed  with  his  men,  clambered  over  the  works  that  were  deemed  inaccessible, 
B&d  attacking  the  defendants  sword  in  hand,  compelled  them  to  fly  wiUi  the  ut- 
most precipitation, 
person.  '  The  duk( 
passed  the  river  ali^ost  without  opposition. 


yrecipitation.    This  detachment  was  sustained  by  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  in 
person.  'The  duke  of  Savoy,  taking  advantage  of  the  enemy's  consternation. 
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in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  for  its  preservation.  The 
nobility  of  the  adjacent  provinces  armed  their  servants 
and  tenants,  at  the  head  of  whom  they,  marched  into  the 
city :  they  coined  their  plate  and  pawned  their  jewels, 
for  money  to  pay  the  workmen  employed  upon  the  for- 
tifications ;  and  such  industry  was  used,  that  in  a  few 
days  the  town  and  harbour,  which  had  been  greatly  neg- 
lected, were  put  in  a  good  posture  of  defence.  The  ?il- 
Ues  took  possession  of  the  eminences  that  commanded 
the  city,  and  the  ordnance  being  landed,  erected  bat- 
teries. From  these  they  began  to  cannonade  and  bom- 
bard the  city,  while  the  fleet  attacked  and  reduced  two 
forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  mole,  and  co-operated  in  the 
siege  with  their  great  guns  and  bomb-ketche§.  The 
garrison  was  numerous,  and  defended  the  place  with 
great  vigour.  They  sunk  ships  in  the  entrance  to  the 
mole :  they  kept  up  a  prodigious  fir^from  the  ramparts : 
they  made  desperate  sallies,  and  even  drove  the  besiegers 
from  one  of  their  posts  with  great  slaughter.  The  French 
king,  alatmed  at  this  design  of  his  enemies,  ordered 
troops  to  march  towards  Toulon  from  all  parts  of  his 
dominions.  He  countermanded  the  forces  that  were  on 
their  route  to  improve  the  victory  of  Almanza :  a  great 
part  of  the  army  under  Villars  on  the  Rhine  was  de- 
tached to  Provence,  and  the  court  of  Versailles  declared, 
that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  should  march  at  the  head  of 
a  stroi]ig  army  to  the  relief  of  Toulon.  Tha  duke  of 
Savoy,  being  apprized  of  these  preparations,  seeing  ho 
hope  of  reducing  the  place,  and  being  apprehensive  that 
his  passage  would  be  intercepted,  reaolved  to  abandon 
his  enterprise.  The  artillery  being  te-embarked,  with 
the  sick  and  wounded,  he  decamped  in  the  night,  under 
favour  of  a  terrible  bombardment  and  cannonading  from 
the  English  fleet,  and  retreated  to  his  own  country  with- 
out molestation.''     Then  he  undertook  the  reduction  of 

^  Had  the  dwke  of  Savoy  inarched  with  expedition  from  the  Var,  he  would 
have  found  TWea  defenceless  3  huthe'Kngerea  in  such  a  manner  as  ^ves  reason 
te  believe  he  ^|ra»  not  hear^'m'  the  enterprise ;  and  his  operations  yrer^  .retarded 
by  a  difference  between  him  and  his  kinsman  prince  Eugene. 

VOL.  X.  I 
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Siisaj  the  ganiSbh  of  which  surrender^  at  didctetion. 
^  this  conquest  he  iiot  only  secured  the  key  fe  his  own 
doniinions,  but  al^b  opened  io  himsellf  a  frefe  pass^^ 
fiito  Dauphin^. 

§  XXI.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  hkviti^  Idft  a  squadrbh 
^th  sir  Thoinas  Dilke^,  for  the  Mediterranean  service, 
set  sail  for  England  with  the  rest  df  the  fle^t,  and  vftts 
iii  Soundings  on  the  22d  clay  6f  October.  About  eight 
•o^clock  at  night,  his  own  ship,  the  As^ociaiioii,  struck 
upon  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  and  perished  with  evfery  persbn 
on  board.  This  was  likewise  the  fate  of  the  Eagle  arid 
%e  ftomney :  the  Pirebraiid  was  dashed  in  pieces  oh 
the  rocks ;  btlt  ihe  captJain  and  four-knd-tweniry  men 
^ved  themselves  in  the  *b&at :  the  Phoenix  was  driven 
^bn  shore :  the  Ro^al  Ahfie  'was  kaved  by  the  presence 
of  mind  and  uriconiinon  dexterity  of  sir  George  Byiig 
and  his  officers:  the  St.  George,  coinmand^d  by  lord 
Dursley,  struck  upon  the  rocks,  but  a  wave  set  her 
afloat  again.  The  admii^al's  body  bdiig  cast  ashoi*e, 
was  stripped  and  buried  in  the  sand;  but  afterward 
disciovered  and  brought  into  Plymouth,  from  Wheticeit 
Was.  conveyed  to  London,  and  interred  in  Westminst^l*- 
abbey.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  was  bom  of  toean  pa- 
rentage in  the  county  of  Suffolk;  biit  raised  himself "tb 
the  chief  command  at  sea,  by  his  industry,  valoxir,  skill, 
ari4  integrity.  On  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  allies  were 
unprosperous.P  The  prince  of  Baden  was  dead,  and  the 

...    P,Iii  the  ma^th  of-  May,  three  ships  of  the  line,  namelv,  tibe  Royal  Oak,  of 

seventyHsix  guns,  commanded  by  commodore  barbii  Wylde ;  me  tjraltbn,  bf  ^yenty 

£Vli9x  captaii^  ^Edwa^d  Actqn;  and  the  Hamptpn^-Coort,  of  ssevoity  guns,  captain^ 

jGeorge  .Clement^,  sailed  as- convoy  to  the  West-Tndia  and  I^ortufal  fleet  of  mer- 

:'chaat  ships,  amounting  tonve-and-fifb|f  sail.   They  fell  in  with  the  DunkirJE  sq^- 

,,  dron,  consisting  of  ten  ships  of  war,  one  frigate,  and  four  priyat6ers,  under  the 

comniand  of  M.  de  Forbin.    A  furious  action  immediately  ensued,  and  'nbtwith- 

,  .ft^uiding  the  vast  disproporfiim  in  point  of  number,  was  mamtained  by  the  English 

^  conmiodorewiih  great  gallantry,  until  captain  Acton  was  killed,  c'aptain  Clements 

i,  fokd  the  Grafton  and  Ha|npton-CQurt  were  takeoi,  after  having 


i«Qrtgl]yv»iH)iile<i  ,     .. 

.  sunk  the  Salisbury,  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  French :  then  the  commodore, 

baTiag  eileven  feet  water  in  his  hold,  diseiigaged  hunself  from  the  .enemy,  by 

l^whjQip^.  he  had  been  surroundedyi  and  ran  his  Skip  aground  near  Dungeness  '^  but 

,  i&e  afterward  :0'oated>  and'.he  brought  hepr  s^^fe  into  me 'Downs;  In  th^  mekn  ^me, 

^%^  French  frigate  andpriva^ezs  i^tade  prize  of  twenty-one '£ti^ffih' m^^ 

ships  of  great  vsilue,  whicn,  wi^  the  Grafton  and  Hampton-Court,  Foi^in'c6nT^^^ 

in  tritunph  to  Dunlozk.    hk  July  tie  same  active  officer  took  fi'fteen  ships  b^lotiig- 
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German  army  so  inc^pnsiderable^jthat  it  could  not  defend 
the  }m^  of  Buhl  s^gainst  the  marej^qhsd  de  Villars,  who 
l^pke  through  this  work,  esteemied  the  rampart  of  Ger- 
many, reduced  Rastf^t,  4^feat(^d  a  body  of  horse,  laicj 
the  dutchy  of  Wirtemberg  under  contribution,  took  Stut- 
gard  and  Schondoxf,  and  routed  three  thous?^nd  Gear- 
mans  intrenched  at  Lorch,  under  the  command  of .  iase- 
neral  Janus,  whq  was  made  prisoner.  In  allprpb^l^lity, 
i^is  active  officer  would  have  mjade  great  progress  Up- 
wards the  restoration  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  ^b,^  ,?iQt 
he  been  obUged  to  stop  in  the  middle  of :  his  career,  19 
consequence  of  his  army'^  bjeing  diminished  by  s^njii^g 
off  detachinents  to  Provence.  The  ii^perisl  P^TmyjreticeiJ 
towards  JHaiibron,  a|id  the  command  ,pf  it  ^^,  ^t  ,th^ 
request  of  the  emperor  and  allies,  assumed  by  the  electpjr 
of  Hanover,  who  restored  military. discipline,  ^nd  acted 
with  uncommon  p^dence  and  circun^pectjion ;  but  he 
had  not  force  sufficient  to  undertake  any  enterprise  ^ 
importance. 

§  XXII.  Jn  the  moiith  pf  Appl  \}xe  dulte  of  JVIarlho.^ 
rough  jset  out  from  the  Hague  for  Leipsick,  ,^ith  a  letter 
Aomthe  qt^een  to  Charl^  XI,L  pf  Swedpn,  ivhose  de- 
signs were  MiU  so  mysterious,  that  the  co^fedei^aitesco^^l^ 
Jiot  b^lp  being  alaifined  at  his  b^i^g  in  .the  heart  pf<Jer- 

ing  to  Ijhe  Riissian  company,  ofif  the  coast  of  Lapland :  in  September  ]be  joined 

^a^oCbet  squadron  ^tCed  out  at  Brest,  «mder.1be  ccmnrtand  of  i^e  celebrated; M.idu 
Gnai  Trouin^  and  these  attacked,  off  the  Lizard,  the  convoy  of  the  Portugal  fleet, 
coxisisting  of  the  'Cumberland,  captain  Richaied  £dwards,'  c£  ei^tl^ 'pirns';  fte 

,I>evai]LBhu:e,  of.ei^y  >  the  ^-^^1  Oak,  pf  seTen;tyrsix  ;  the  Chester  ai];d  Aab;^,  of 
ii/ty  gims  each.    Though  the  jnrench  squadron  did  not  fall  short  of  twelve  sail  of 

'^}fte  Ime,  t^e  English  captains  maintained  the  action  for  many  hours  TRpjth  su^ns- 
ing  valour.  At  length  the  De^^onshire  was  ob%ed  to  yield  to  superior  numbers ; 
ihe  Guxnberland  blew  up  -,  the  Chester  and  ^by  -were  taken  -,  the  KoW  Oak 
fought  her^-^ay  t^o\ighjhe  midst  of  her  enemies,  and  arrived  safe  in  thenarbour 
oi  Kinsale ;  and^e  Lisbon  fleet  saved  themselves,  by  making  the  best  of  thc^ 
way  dueling  the  eng^emei^  Since  the  battle  off  Malaga,  the  ]^rench  king  h^d 
never  dared  to  keep  the  sea  with  a  large  fleet,  but  carried  on  a  kind  of  piratical 
war  of  this  sort,  in-order  to  distress  the  trade  of  England.  He  was  the  more  an- 
«aitia|;9d  .to  punwo  these  measures,  by.i^  corisespondence  w])ich%iii  miiiiaters 

( pani&d  on,vith.sl}m(e  wzetdkes  beloaging.to  the  ^4$^inUty,  and  other  pt^ofift^  w^o 
bas»ly  betcayedjIhdK  coui^try  in  tjansmitring  to.lrwace,guch  inteliigence,i;qitcem- 

.ii^.titoooiiivqysttppoixitddfortheploo^eotioi^of  canpa-erce,  as  enabled  the  enewy 
to. .attack  them  9^  advaotage.    In  ihe  course  of  this  yeax  the  French  fitdiQ^, 

.jitegei,  flkifft^  «iit«tt«eW  in  NevJ^DOttdliiid^  wfte  uSk»»  burned,  and  d^n^M^fi^, 
by  captain  J«l^t7n4^o>¥n,  of  the  Falkland* 

i2 
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many.     The  duke  was  pitched  upon  as  the  most  proper 
ambassador,  to  soothe  his  vanity,  and  penetrate  into  his 
real  intention.**     He  found  this  original  character,  not 
simple,  but  sordid  in  his  appearance  and  economy,  sa- 
vage in  his  deportment,  ferocious,  illiterate,  stubborn, 
implacable,  and  reserved.  The  English  general  assailed 
him  on  the  side  of  his  vanity,  the  only  part  by  which 
he  was  accessible.     "  Sire  (said  he),  I  present  to  your 
majesty  a  letter,  not  from  the  chancery,  but  from  the 
heart  of  the  queen  my  mistress,  and  written  with  her 
own  hand.     Had  not  her  sex  prevented  her  from  taking 
so  long  a  journey,  she  would  have  crossed  the  sea  to  see 
a  prince  admired  by  the  whole  universe.     I  esteem  my- 
self happy  in  having  the  honour  of  assuring  your  ma- 
jesty of  my  regard ;  and  I  should  think  it  a  great  hap- 
piness, if  my  affairs  would  allow  me  to  learn,  under  so 
great  a  general  as  your  majesty,  what  I  want  to  know 
in  the  art  of  war."  Charles  was  pleased  with  this  over- 
strained compliment,  which  seems  to  have  been  calcu- 
lated for  a  raw,  unintelligent  barbarian,  unacquainted 
with  the  characters  of  mankind.     He  professed  parti- 
cular veneration  for  queen  Anne,  as  well  as  for  the  per- 
son of  her  ambassador,  and  declared  he  would  take  no 
steps  to  the  prejudice  of  the  grand  alliance.     Never- 
theless, the  sincerity  of  this  declaration  has  been  ques- 
tioned.    The  French  ^court  is  said  to  have  gained  over 
his  minister,  count  Piper,  to  their  interest.     Certain  it 
is,  he  industriously  sought  occasion  to  quarrel  with  the 
emperor,  and  treated  him  with  great  insolence,  until  he 
submitted  to  all  his  demands.     The  treaty  being  con- 
cluded upon  the  terms  he  thought  proper  to  impose,  he 
had  no  longer  the  least  shadow  of  pretence  to  continue 

^  When  the  duke  tatiwed  in  bu.  eoMk  at  die  quarters  of  cooat  Piper,  of  mham 
he  had  demanded  aa  andience,  be  was  given  to  midoTstaad  that  tiie  .count  was 
bitty,  and  obliged  to  wait  half  an  hour  before  the  Swedish  nhuster  came  down  to 
lecMve  him.  When  he  appeared  at  last,  tlw  duke  alighted  fnm  bis  coach,  pat 
tm  his  hat,  passed  the  count  without  saluting  him,  and  went  aside  to  ^e  wall, 
wbetv  hayfof  staid  sdmetime,  he  returned,  and  accosted  Mm  wiA  tb^  most  polite 
addiess.  ^    .. 
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his  disputes  with  the  court  of  VieiUia;  and  therefore 
began  his  march  for  Poland,  which  was  by  this  time 
overrun  by  the  czar  of  Muscovy. 

§  XXIII.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  returning  from 
Saxony,  assembled  the  allied  army  at  Anderlach,  near 
Binissels,  about  the  middle  of  May ;  and^  understanding 
that  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  duke  de  Vendome, 
who  commanded  the  French  forces,  had  quitted  their 
lines,  he  advanced  to  Soignies,  with  a  design  to  engage 
them  in  the  plain  of  Fleurus.  But,  receiving  certain 
intelligence  that  the  enemy  were  greatly  superior  to  the 
allies  in  number,  by  the  help  of  drafts  from  all  the  garri- 
sons, he  returned  towards  Brussels,  and  took  post  at 
Mildert ;  while  the  French  advanced  to  Gemblours. 
Both  armies  lay  inactive  until  the  enemy  sent  off  a  large 
detachment  towards  Provence.  Then  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  general  d'Auverquerque  resolved  tp 
attack  them  in  their  fortified  camp  at  Glemblouis.  But 
they  retr^ted  with  such  celerity  from  one  post  to  an- 
other, that  the  confederates  could  not  come  up  with  them 
until  they  were  safely  encamped  with  the  right  at  Pont- 
a-Tresin,  and  their  leftunder  the  cannon  of  Lisle,  covered 
with  the  river  i^cheldt,  and  secured  by  intrenchmenti^. 
The  allies  chose  their  camp  at  Helchin,  and  foraged 
under  the  cannon  of  Tournay,  within  a  league  of  the 
exk&oay ;  but  nothing  could  induce  them  to  hazard  an  en- 
gagement ;  and  both  armies  went  into  winter-quarters 
in  the  latter  end  of  October.  The  duke,  of  Marlbo- 
rough set  out  for  Frankfort,  where  he  ccmferred  with 
the  electors  of  Mentz,  Hanover,  and  Palatine^  about 
the  operations  of  the  next  campaign :  then  he  returned 
to  the  Hague,  and  having  concerted  the  necessary  mea* 
8»res  with  the  deputies  of  the  states-general,  embarked 
fpr  England  in  the  beginning  of  November. 

§  XXIV.  The  queen's  private  flavour  wa^  now  shifted 
to  a  new  object.  The  dutchess  of  Marlborough  was 
supplanted  by  Mrs,  Mashjetm,  her  own   kipswoma^^ 
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Whom  dWHfid  McixeA  ftorti  hidigente  Ahd  bhs^ixrity. 
Thik  faHrouritc  succeeded  to  that  ascendancy  ovferthe 
mind  of  her  sovereign  whi6ft  ihe  dutchess  Iwtd  formerly 
possessed.  She  wis  more  humble,  pliable,  and  obliging, 
than  her  first  patroness,  who  had  played  the  tyrant,  and 
thwarted  tte  qrieen  rn  soine  of  hfer  niost  respected  max- 
iins.  Her  majesty's  preposisessioh  ih  fal^^our  of  the  tones 
airid  high-churchmeni  was  ho  longer  insoleiitly  feori- 
demned,  and  viblfehtly  opposed.  The  new  confidante 
conformed  to  sfll  hei*  prejtfdices,  and  encouraged  all  hei" 
designs  with  asi^eiit  and  approbation.  In  political  in- 
trigues shfe  actfed  as  associate,  or  rathfer  auxiliary^  to  Mr. 
Secretary  lial-ley,  who  had  insinuslted  himself  into  the 
^iitien's  good  graces ;  dhd  determined  to  sap  the  credit 
6f  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  earl  of  Godblphin. 
His^iiii  was  to  unite  the  tory  interest  under  his  own 
auiipices,  and  expel  the  \<rhigs  from  the  advantages  they 
possessed  under  the  government.  His  chief  coadjutor 
in  this  schehife  was  Henry  St.  John,  afterward  lord  Bo- 
lingbtokie,  a  maii  6f  warm  imagination  arid  elegant  tastfe, 
pfeiietrating,  eloquent,  atiibitious,  and  enterprising,  whose 
talents  werfe  rather  sj^cious  than  solid,  and  whbse  prin- 
fciples  were  loose  and  fluctuating.  He  was  at  first  con- 
tented to  act  in  ah  inferior  Capacity,  subservient  t6  the 
Hei^ighs  of  the  'Secretary ;  but,  A^hfen  he  tindetstood  the 
full  extent  of  his  own  parts  and  influence,  he  was  fired . 
with  thte  ambition  bf  eclip^ng  his  principal-  and  fi^om  the 
sphere  of  his  ministet  raised  hiiriself  to  the  character  of 
'nis  riVaU  TOe^e  politician^,  with  the  asiaistarice  of  «ir 
SfMitin  Harcourt,  a  fcolle^gtie  of  uncommon  ability  and 
iSfe^t,  exerted  their  endeavours  to  rally  and  reconcife 
ySe  *di^Unrfed  tories,  who  Were  '^ven  to  undeMand  that 
We  queeb  couM  ho  longer  bear  the  tyranh^  of  the  whigs: 
that  jshe  had  always  been  a  Me&d  in  her  heart  tb  the  tory 
jand  high-chtit'ch  party;  and  feat  slje  would  ndw  e&hir 
tit  rtianfife^  pWdf  of  fiSr  JtifeUnation.  «he%ct5drdiftgfy 
fefestowfed  iiieT3?dh6t)!ricks  of  Chester  *jid  ^eter  v^n  ^ 


^ipf^.  o|  wbl«i^ushed  characters,  bad  openly  cop^ev^a^ 
the  revdation. 

§  XXV.  The  people  in  g^eral  began  tq  be  si/ck  oC 
t^e  ijrhig  miimtry;  whom  they  had  formerly  care^' 
T9  tl^^em  tlxey  iooiputed  the  biijfde^s  \^der  which  tl^^ 
gproau^ ;  burdens  ^yhich  ihey  h^  hitherto  be^n  ajpi- 
^ated  to  bear  by  th^  pomp  of  fariu:^]^  and  ijninl;^-; 
vHpt(S|d  success.  4^  present  they  VPJJfi  ^SWT^e<3[  by 
the  battle  of  iUi^aoza,  the  m|^arriagp  of  the  expeditioi^ 
against  Toulqn,  the  loss  of  ^ir  Cloudesley  Sl\ovel,  and 
the  fate  of  four  ships  of  the  line,  destroyed  or  taken  by 
a  squadron  under  the  command  of  messieurs  ForbiQ 
and  du  Guai  Trouin^  two  of  the  most  enterprising  sga- 
qfi^cers  in  the  French  service.  No  new  advantage  h^ 
been  obtained  in  the  Netherlands :  France,  instead  of 
sinking  under  the  we^ht  of  the  confederacy^  seemed  to 
jrjse  with  fresh  vigour  from  every  overthrow  :  the  Eng- 
lish t^6^  \^  ^te^y  sustained  repeated  losses  for  waiit 
of  pf pper  convqys  :  the  coin  of  the  natio^  wa^  yisibly 
^paipished;  ^d  the  public  credit  began  to  deqljii^^ 
Ifh^  t^ories  did  not  jfa^l  to  inculcate  and  epiggerate  thesf 
ga);ses  of  disci^j^tcnt,  ^d  the  ministry  were  too  r(^|3[}is^ 
in  taJd^  prpper  ^teps  for  the  ^tis%c^9n  of  the  nation. 
)[x^jte^  gf  soothing  by  gentle  mgasaires,  and  j^ual  jad- 
jnini^r^ipn,  the  §cot9;  who  had  e^|gessed  sydi  avj^p- 
sion  to  ^e  umpn,  they  tre^tec^  thfflf^  m  such  ^  mwu^, 
as  S|^€|d  to  esLasperatj^  ihe  f pints  of  t^^t  people.  A  kqp 
j«^  pjit  to  t^eir  whole  comm^ce  ipif  ^o  months  bjg^fore 
it  was  ^iypr^  ipto  the  n,ev  ^^aofliei.  Three  fftoiji^ 
4^ped  biefqre  Jlji^  equivalent  Hff^  rgpit|ed  1p  that  k^;- 
49JB,  and  it  ^^  afteryrard  apfil^4 1;o  the  mo^t  shajgefol 
j»g^^t]ja^.  Seizui^s  ^i  ypiPt^  ?^d  either  mca*dij9^dj^ 
i»I¥ffted  frxsp  t^ncp  into  Engja^,  ^ei;g*^^^ 
Ae  juortljern  p^rts  yith  an  ajgecta^op  of  s^veyi^  j^d 

Mm  -  ifP  *b»t  )^e  gK?i^i,iy  9f  ^^^  ^S<?ottj^l^  gatipp 
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The  Jacobites  were  again  in  commotion.  They  held 
conferences:  they  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
the  court  of  St.  Germains :  a  great  number  of  the  most 
rigid  whigs  entered  so  far  into  their  measures,  as  to  think 
a  revolution  was  absolutely  necessatry  to  preserve  the  li- 
berties.  independence,  and  commerce  of  thar  country; 
the  pretender's  birthday  was  publicly  celebrated  in  many 
diflFerent  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  every  thing  seemed 
to  portend  a  universal  revolt.  Ireland  continued  quiet 
under  the  administration  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  whom 
the  queen  had  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  that  king- 
dom. A  parliament  having  met  at  Dublin  in  the  month 
of  July,  presented  addresses  of  congratulation  to  her 
majesty  on  the  late  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The 
commons  having  inspected  the  public  accounts,  resolved, 
that  the  kingdom  had  been  put  to  excessive  charge  by 
means  of  great  arrears  of  rent,  returned  by  the  late  trus- 
tees, as  due  out  of  the  forfeited  estates,  which  returns 
were  false  and  unjust ;  and  that  an  humble  representa- 
tion should  be  laid  before  her  majesty  on  this  subject. 
They  passed  another  laudable  resolution  in  favour  of 
their  own  manufactures.  They  granted  the  necessary 
supplies,  and,  having  finished  several  bills  for  the  royal 
assent,  were  prorogued  on  the  29th  day  of  October. 

§  XXVI.  It  was  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  that 
the  first  parliament  of  Gh-eat  Britain  assembled  at  West- 
minster, when  the  queen,  in  her  speecb  to  both  houses, 
palliated  the  miscarriages  in  Provence  and  in  Spain ; 
represented  the  necessity  of  making  farther  eflForts  against 
the  common  enemy ;  and  exhorted  them  to  be  upon 
their  guard  against  those  who  endeavoured  to  sow  jea- 
lousieb  in  the  commonwealth.  The  commons,  in  their 
address,  expressed  the  continuance  of  their  former  zeal 
and  devotion  to  her  majesty's  government ;  but,  in  the 
house  of  lords,  the  earl  of  Wharton  expatiated  upon  the 
scarcity  of  money,  the  decay  of  trade,  and  the  misma- 
nagement of  ik^  imvy.     He  wai  seconded  by  lord 
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Somersy  and  the  leaders  of  the  tory  party,  who  pibposed, 
that,  previous  to  every  measure,  they  should  consider 
the  state  of  the  nation.  The  design  of  Whartcm  and 
Somers  was  to  raise  the  earl  of  Orford  once  more  to  the 
head  of  the  admiralty ;  and  the  tories,  who  did  not  per- 
ceive their  drift,  hoped,  m  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  to 
fix  the  blmne  of  all  mismanagement  upon  the  whig 
minist^^.  A  day  being  fixed  for  this  examination,  the 
house  received  a  petition  from  the  sheriffs  and  t!i«rchants 
of  London,  complaining  of  great  losses  by  sea,  for  want 
of  cruisers  and  convoys;  and  these-  complainte  were, 
proved  by  witnesses.  The  report  was  sent  to  the  lord- 
admiral,  who  answered  all  the  articles  separately  :  then 
the  tories  moved  for  an  address,  in  which  the  blame  of 
the  miscarriages  might  be  laid  upon  the  ministry  and 
cabinet-council;  but  the  motion  was  overruled:  the 
queen  was  presfented  with  a  bare  representation  of  the 
fticts,  and  desired  that  she  would  take  the  proper  mea- 
sures for  preventing  such  evils  for  the  future.  The 
commons  made  some  progress  in  ian  inquiry  of  the  same 
nature ;  and  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  better  securing  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom.  They  cheerfully  granted  the  {Sup- 
plies for  the  service  of  Ae  ensuing  year.  They  prepared 
another  bill  for  repealing  the  Scottish  act  of  security, 
and  that  about  peace  and  war,  which  had  excited  such 
jealousy  in  the  English  nation.  They  resolved,  that 
there  should  be  but  one  privy-council  ill  the  kingdom  oif 
Great  Britain:  that  the  militia  of- Scotland  should  be 
'put  on  the  same  footing  with  that  of  England :  that  the 
powers  of  the  justicelft  of  the  peace  should  be  the  same 
through  the  whole  island :  that  the  lords  of  ju^tidiuy  ill 
Scotland  should  go  circuits  twice  in  the  year :  that  the 
writs  for  electing  Scottish  members  to  serve  in  the  house 
of  commons  should  be  directed^Hid  returns  made,  in 
the  mme  manner  as  jHractised  in  E^land.  An  act  being 
formed  on  these  resollbtions,  they  brought  in  a  bill  for 


.a 


preserviiig  A«e  tr^  wkh  Portugal :  ti|ft?»^  thpy  ccm^* 
to^  the  9tate  of  iixe  war  in.  Spai&. 

I  XXVII.  When  t}^  qi^en  pai^^  tbe$§  bil^  sj^ 
reqcmmeaded  an  aiigmeiMation  m  the  aid3  a^d  ^f^^ 
limen  graOf^d  to  the  king  of  ^ain.  ap4  the  dul|^  of 
Savoy «  This  intimatiou  produced .  a  debate  in  the  hsR^Lse 
of  lords  on  the  affairs  of  Spain.  The  services  of  the  earl 
of  Peterborough  were  e#Qlled  by  th^  earl  of  Roeh^st^ 
and  lord  Havershaniy  who  levelled  some  oblique  re- 
flections at  the  earl  of  Galway.  Sieveral  lords  enlg^e^ 
upon  the  neeessity  of  canning  o»  the  war  until  yng 
Charles  should  be  fully  established  upon  the  throne  of 
Spain.  The  earl  of  Peterborough  said,  they  ought  tP 
conbibute  jnine  shillings  in  the  p€4m.d  rather  thai^  ipal^? 
peace  on  any  other  temis :  he  declared  himself  re^y  to 
return  to  Spain,  and  serve  even  u^der  the  earl  of  Galr 
way.  The  earl  of  Rochester  repeated  a  maxiix^  ©f  th^ 
old  duke  of  Schcnnberg,  that  attackiiig  Frai|Q§  in  tbp 
Netherlands  was  like  taking  a  bull  by  the  hoips.  He 
therefore  proposed,  that  the  allies  should  staud  oo,  th^ 
defensive  in  Flanders,  md  detach  from  theiice  fift^p  or 
twenty  thous^jid  men  into  Catalonia.  He  was  s§eo|^d^d 
by  the  earl  of  Nottingham ;  but.  warjnly  opposed  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  urged,  that  the  gr^t  t^wm 
in  Brabant  which  he  had  conquered,  could  not  be  jw^ 
served  without  a  ^wsideiftble  numbgr  of  Bien  j  ^dA.at, 
if  tibe  Fi:ei^h  should  gjaui  iany  ^vft^agie  in  Fla^d^, 
from  their  wp^riority  in  point  of  numbfr,  th^  discco- 
iented  par^  in  HoU^owl,  ivhich  wft§  y,ery  nuin^ojis,jDi^fl 
bore  with  imftajiJi^nce  th^  burdep  of  i^e  wm  W(mU  m^ 
iBiil  caying  aloud  for  fieace,  Bm^g  d^tilenged  ^  18^- 
Chester  to  shew  ^w  tofops  could  be  procured  jTo^^ 
Mdrarice  of  Italy  and  Spain,  he  jasauied  the  hous^,  A^t 
measHAes  had  been  already  concerted  with  tiie  OGOtperor, 
for  forauBgan  ^ngy  of  foajty  thousand  meR  imdif  )tiie 
idnke  lof  Savoy^  for  sending  pdnms&l  e^scBWS  t^Mx^ 
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Cl^urks.    tla»  decbtfattdn  finorhed  the  debate,  vAaA 
issH^ed  in  in  afiSeict«)nate  address  to  her  majesty.    The 
k^rds  i^eaolred,  that  na  peace  coitld  be  safe  and  hoAcmr- 
abte  for  her  iHajestyaiid  her  allies,  if  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  were  suffered  to  continue  in  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.     They  presented  an 
addr^s,  in  which  they  desired  she  would  press  the  em- 
peror to  sepd  powerful  succours  to  Spain  under  the  com* 
inand  of  prince  Eugene^  with  all  possible  expedition  to 
jpake  good  his  contract  with  the  duke  of  Savoy^  and 
strengthen  the  army  on  the  Rhine^  which  was  now 
happily  put  under  the  conduct  of  that  wise  and  valiant 
prince,  the  elector  of  Hanover.     The  commons  con- 
curred in  this  remonstrance,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  queen  desired  the  emperor  to  bestow  the  command 
in  Spain  upon  prince  Eugene.     The  court  of  Viennai 
however,  did  not  comply  with  this  request ;  but  sent 
thither  count  Staremberg,  who,  of  all  the  German  ge- 
nerals, was  next  to  the  prkice  in  military  reputation. 
/  The  commons  now  proceeded  to  consider  of  ways  and 
means,  and  actually  established  funds  for  raising  the 
supply,  which  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  six 
millions. 

§  XXVIII.  At  this  period  Mr.  Harley's  character  in- 
curred suspicion,  for  the  treachery  rf  William  Gre^, 
an  inferior  clerk  in  his  office,  who  was  detected  in  e 
correspond^ice  with  monsieur  Chamillard,  the  French 
king's  minister.  When  his  practices  were  detected,  he 
m^e  an  ample  confession,  and  pleading  guilty  to  his 
indiclment  at  the  Old  Bailey,  was  condemned  to  deaitfa 
for  high-treason.  At  the  -same  time,  John  Bara  and 
Alexander  Valiere  were  committed  to  Newgate  for  cor- 
responding with  the  enemy  ;  and  Glaude  Baude,  .secre- 
taiy  to  the  duke  of  Savoy's  minister,  was^  at  th^  request 
of  his  master,  apprehended  for  traitorous  practices 
9g8)inst  her  mq^jesty  and  hoo*  government  A  Qowmtr 
tee  of  seven  lords  being  aj^inted  to  examine  ihase 
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delinquents,  made  a  reiport  to  the  house,  which  was 
communicated  to  the  queen  in  an  address,  importing, 
that  Gregg  had  discovered  secrets  of  state  to  the  French 
minist^;  that  Alexander  Valiere  and  John  Bara  had 
mani^ed  a  correspondence  with  the  governors  and  com- 
missaries of  Calais  and  Boulogne ;  and,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, discovered  to  the  enemy  the  stations  of  the  British 
cruisers,  the  strength  of  their  convoys,  and  the  times  at 
which  the  merchant-ships  proceeded  on  their  voyi^;es  : 
that  all  the  papers  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Secretary  Harle|» 
had  been  for  a  considerable  time  exposed  to  the  view  of 
the  meanest  clerks,  and  that  the  perusal  of  all  the  letters 
to  and  from  the  French  prisoners,  had  been  chiefly 
trusted  to  Gregg,  a  person  of  a  very  suspicious  charac- 
ter, and  known  to  be  extremely  indigent.  The  queen 
granted  a  reprieve  to  this  man,  in  hope  of  his  making 
some  important  discovery  ;  but  he  really  knew  nothing 
of  consequence  to  the  nation.  He  was  an  .indigent  Scot, 
who  had  been  employed  as^  spy  in  his  own  country,  and 
now  offered  his  services  to  Chamillard,  with  a  view  of 
being  rewarded  for  his  treachery ;  but  he  was  discovered 
before  he  had  reaped  any  fruits  from  his  correspondence: 
As  he  had  no  secrets  of  importance  to  impart,  he  was 
executed  at  Tyburn,  where  he  delivered  a  paper  to  the 
<sherijOr,  in  which  he  declared  Mr.  Harley  entirely  igno- 
rant of  all  his  treasonable  connexions,  notwithstanding 
some  endeavours  that  were  made  to  engage  him  in  an 
accusation  bf  that  minister. 

§  XXIX.  The  queen  had  reftised  to  admit  the  eari  of 
Peterborough  into  her  presence,  until  he  should  have 
vindicated  his  conduct,,  of  which  king  Charles  had  com- 
plained in  divers  letters.  He  was  equally  desirous  of  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  His  military  proceedings,  his 
negotiations,  his  disposal  of  the  remittances,  were  taken 
into  consideration  by  both  houses ;  but  he  produced  such 
a  number  of  witnesses^  and  original  papers,  to  justify 
every  transaction,  that  his  character  triumphed  in  the 
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inquiry,  which  was  dropped  before  it  produced  any  reso- 
lution in  parliament.  Then  they  took  cognizance  of  the 
state  of  afiairs  in  Spain,  and  fouud  there  had  been  a 
great  deficiency  in  the  English  troops  at  the  battle  of 
Almahza.  This,  however,  was  explained  se  much  to  their 
satisfatction,  that  they  voted  an  address  to  the  queen, 
thanking  her  for  having  taken  measures  to  restore  tb^ 
affairs  in  Spain,  and  provide  foreign  troops  for  that  ser- 
vice. The  bill  for  rendering  the  union  more  complete 
met  with  a  vigorous  opposition  in  the  house  of  lords 
from  the  court  party,  on  account  of  the  clause  enacting, 
that,  after  the  1st  of  May,  there  should  be  but  one  privy- 
council  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  The  ministry, 
finding  it  was  strenuously  supported  by  all  the  tories, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  other  faction,  would 
have  compromised  the  difference,  by  proposing  that  the 
privy-council  of  Scotland  should  continue  to  the  1st  day 
of  October.  They  hinted  this  expedient,  in  hope  of. 
being  able  to  influence  the  ensuing  elections  ;  but  their 
design  being  palpable^,  the  motion  was  overruled,  and  the 
bill  received  the  royal  assent :  a  court  of  exchequer,  how- 
ever, was  erected  in  Scotland,  upon  the  model  of  that  in 
Eligland.  The  execution  of  Gregg,  and  the  examination 
of  Valiere  and  Bara,  who  had  acted  as  smugglers  to  the 
coast  of  Frfiince,  under  the  protection  of  Harley,  to  whom 
they  engaged  for  intelligence,  affected  the  credit  of  that 
minister,  who  was  reviled  and  traduced  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  whig  party.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  Ae 
earl  of  Godolphin,  being  apprized  of  his  secret  practices 
with  Mrs«  Masham,  wrote  to  the  queen,  that  they  could 
«Qrve  her  i»>  loiiger,  should  Mr,  Harley  continue  in  the 
post  of  secretary .  Being  summoned  to  th^  cabinetri^ova-, 
^1,  they  waited  on  her  in  person,  and  expofirtulated  o^  th^ 
same  siibjeet.  She  endeavoured  to  appease  their  resent- 
jnent  wil^  soft  piersuasion,  which  had  no  effect ;  and^ 
when  they  retired  from  court,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
^be^spcictators,  she  repaired  in  person  to  the  c<mwil- 
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There  Mr.  Seeretaiy  Hai:ley  began  to  explain  the  cause 
of  their  meeting,  which  was  some  cireuxm^noe  relating 
to  £)reign  affairs.  The  duke  of  S<Hn^%et  said,  he  did 
mot  see  how  they  oould  deliberate  on  auch  jaaatters  while 
the  general  and  treasurer  were  absent ;  t^e  other  mem- 
bers observed  a  sullen  silence ;  so  that  the  council  broke 
m^f  and  the  queen  found  herself  in  danger  of  being  aban* 
doned  by  her  ministerg.  Next  day  her  maj^ity  sent  fwr  . 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  told  him  that  Harley 
should  immediately  resign  his  offipe,  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  Mr.  Henry  Boyle,  qhancellpr  of  the  exche- 
quer;  but  she  deeply  resented  the  deportmesxt  of  the  duke 
and  the  earl  df  Godolphin,  from  whom  she  ^Qtirely  witJu- 
drew  her  confidence.  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  attom^- 
general,  sir  Thomas  Mansel,  comptroUi^r  of  the  hous^- 
hold,  and  .Mr.  St.  John,  relinquished  their  sey^ral  .posts, 
upon  the  disgrace  of  Harky. 

§  XXX.  The  kingdom  was  <at  this  period  alarmed 
witiii  a  threatoied  inyaBton  from  France.  The  court  ^rf 
St.  Germains  had  sent  over  one  colonel  Hook,  wifli 
cvedBntials,  to  Scotland,  to  learn  the  situation,  numb^, 
and  ability,  of  the  pretender's^  friends,  in  that  coujatiy. 
fFhisfiEiiiiiister,  by  his, misconduct,  produced  a.  division 
»mong  the  Scottish  Jacobites.  Being  a  ci^itare  .o&the 
iduke  erf  Perth,  he  attached  himself  wholly  to  the  dmke 
of  Athol,  and  those  other  zealous  partisans,  who  were 
bent  upon  receiving  the  pretender  without  conditions ; 
^  >he  neglected  the  duke  of  fflamikon,  the  mrl  Mar 
riaehal,  land  other  adhcarents  of  tlmt  house,  wko  adopted 
the  more  moderate  principles  avowed  by  thet^earl  of 
Middleton.  At  his  return  to  France,  he  made  such,  a 
fevourable  report  of  the  disposition  and  power  of  tiie 
Scottish  nation,  that  Lewis  resolved  to^  equip  ao  arma- 
ment, and  send  over  ?  the  pretender  to  that  kingdom. 
His  pretence:  was,  to  ^tablish  that  prince  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors ;  but  his  real  -aim  was  to  make  a  drvfer- 
«ion  *rem  the -Netherlands,  aaid^excite  a  jevok  in  Grec&t 
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BritaiD,  wiicl  dioaid  liirider  qU6«  Awae  from  ex^i^ 
betaelf  ugakist  France  on  the  conthieirt.  Be  i>egMi  to 
ii»ke|)*e^epna.tions  for  tbiis  eKpeditionM  Dtaikirifc,  ti^here 
a  squadron  was  adsen^kd  under  the  i^omsstrnd  ^f  the 
chevalier  de  'Forbin ;  and  a  body  of  la&d-4brces  wete 
einbarked  with  monsieur  de  Gace,  afterward  known  l^ 
*he  a|)pellati<m  of  the  mareschal  de  Matlgndn.  The 
p^retender,  wiio  had  assumed  the  name  of  tibe  chevalier 
de  St,  iJeorgfe^  was  funmhed  with  services  of  gold  and 
i^ilv^r  plate, sumptuous  tents,  rich  clothes  for  his  life- 
^ards,  splendid  liveries,  and  all  sorts  ^f  necessaries,  ev€ti 
to  profosion.  Lewk,  at  parting,  presented  him  with  a 
sword,  studded  wkh  valuable  diamonds,  and  repeated 
what  hfe  had  formerly  said  to  this  adventurer's  fether : 
"He  hoped  he  should  never  see  him  again."  The 
pope  contributed  to  the  expense  of  this  expedition,  and 
^cc(Hnmodated  him  witji  divers  religious  inscriptions, 
which  were  Wrought  upon  his  colours  and  standard^. 
'Queen  Anne,  being  informed  of  these  prepatrations,  and 
Ae  design  of  the  FVetoch  monarch,  <^mmunieated  to 
the  feommoris  riie  advioes  irhich  she  bad  received  firc»n 
Holland  and  the^  Ne<;heriands,  toiyiehiiig  ^e  destination 
of  the  Dunkirk  armament :  both  houses- concurred  ki  an 
address,  assuritig  her  they  would  assist  kep  majesty  wifli 
their  liv*e&  and  fortunes  kgainst  the  pretended  prinoe  ^ 
Wales,  and  all  her  other  enemies.  Then  thcry  passed  a 
bill,  enacting,  that  the  oath  of  abjuration  should  be 
tendered  to  all  penso»3,  and  such  as  refused  to  take  it 
shtrtrld  be  in  the  condi*kMi  of  coitvferted  recusants.  By 
^another,  they  suspend^  the  habeas  corpus  ax5t  till 
October,  with  relation  to  persons  apprehended  by  the 
^dve#nment  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices .  The 
pretender  and  his  adherents  were  proclaimed  traitors 
arid  rebeb :  and  a  bill  was  pfiissed,  discharging  the  clans 
of  Scotland  from  dl  •  vassalage  to  tibidse  chiefe  who  should 
take  up  arms  agairtist  ^h<6r  majesty.  Transports  were 
toed  tc^  bifeig  over^tfen  British  battalions  from  Gs«end : 
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a  larg^  fleet  beiag  eqiiipped  with  iocredible  diUg^aiGe, 
sailed  from  Deal  towards  Dunkirk,  under  the  conduct  of 
sir  John  Leake,  sir  George  Byng,  and  lord  Durslejr. 
The  French  imagined  that  Leake  had  sailed  to  Lisbon, 
and  that  Britain  was  unprovided  of  ships  of  war;  so  ^a( 
they  were  amazed  and  confounded  when  this  fleet  ap- 
peared oflF  Mardyke  :  a  stop  was  immediately  put  to 
ihe  embarkation  of  their  troops :  frequent  expi:esses  were 
dispatched  to  Paris :  the  count  de  Forbin  represented 
to  the  French  king  the  little  probability  qf  succeeding  in 
this  enterprise,  and  the  danger  that  would  attend  the 
attempt :  but  he  received  positive  orders  to  embark  the 
forces,  and  set  sail  with  the  first  favourable  wind.    . 

§  XXXL'  The  British  fleet  being  forced  from  their 
station  by  severe  weather  on  the  14th  day  of  Mamh, 
the  French  squadron  sailed  on  the  17th  from  the  roid  of 
Dunkirk ;  but  the  wind  shifting,  it  anchored  in  New- 
port-pits, till  the  19th  in'  the  evenii^,  when  they  set 
sail  again  with  a  fair  breeze,  steering  their  course  for 
Scotland.  Sir  George  Byng,  having  received  advice  of 
their  departure,  from  an  Ostend  vessel  sent  out  for  tibat 
purpose  by  major-general  Cadogan,  gave  ch^se  to  the 
en^ny,  after  having  detached  a  squadron,  under  adiftiral 
Baker,  to  convoy  tlic  troops  that  were  embarked  at 
Ostend  for  England.  On  the  10th  day  of  Match,  the 
queen  went  to  the  house  of  peers,  where,  in  a  speech  to 
bptii  houses,  she  told  them  that  the  French  fleet  had 
saifed ;  that  sir  George  Byng  was  in  pursuit  of  them ; 
and  that  ten  battalions  of  her  troops  were  expected  evefy 
day  in  England.  This  intimation  was  followed  by  two 
very  warm  addresses  fronx  tibe  lords  and  Commons^  in 
which  they  repeated  their  assurances  of  standing  by  her 
against  all  hier  enemies.  They  exhorted  her  to  persevere 
in  supporting  the  common  cause,  notwithstanding  this 
petty  attempt  to  disturb  her  dommions ;  and  levelled 
some  severe  insinuations  *again^t  th^ose  who  endeavoured 
torfom^t  jealousies  between  her  majesty  and  her  mo9t 
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Saiithful  servants.  Addresses  on  the  same  occasion  were 
sent  up  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  so  that  the 
queen  /seemed  to  look  with  contempt  upon  the  designs 
of  the  enemy:  Several  regiments  of  foot,  with  some 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  began  thieir  march  for  Scotland : 
the  earl  of  Leven,  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
that  country,  and  governor  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
hastened  thither  to  put  that  fortress  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence, and  to  make  the  proper  dispositions  to  oppose 
tiie  pretender  at  his  landing.'  But  the  vigilemee  of  sir 
George  Byng  rendered  all  these  precautions  unnecessary. 
He  sailed  directly  to  the  frith  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
arrived  almost  as  soon  as  the  enemy^  who  immediatdy 
took  the  advantage  of  a  land  breeze,  and  bore  away  wiAr 
all  the  sail  they  could  carry.'  The  English  admirsu  gave 
chase:  .and  the  Salisbuiy ,  one  of  their  ships,  was  boslrded 
a&d:taken.  At  nighty  Monsieur  de  Fourbin  altered  his 
course,  so  that  next  day  they  were  out  of  reach  of  the, 
English  squadron.  The  pretender  desited  they  would 
proceed  to  the  north ward^  and  land  him  at  Inverness, 
and  Fourbin  seemed  willing  to  gratify  his  request ;  but 
the  wind  changing,  and  blowing  in  their  teeth  with 
great  violence,  he  represented  the  danger  of  attempting 
to  prosecute  the  voyage;  and,  with  the  consent  of  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George  and  his  general,  returned  to 
Dunkirk,  after  having  been  tossed  about  a  whole  month 
in  very  tempestuous  weather.  In  the  mean  time,  sir 
Gi^orge  Byng  sailed  up  to  Leith  road,  where  he  received 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  a  golden  box, 
as  a  testimony  of  gratitude  for  his  having  delivered 
them  from  the  dreadful  apprehensions  under  which  they 

labourM. 

§  XXXII.  Certain  it  is,  the  pretender  could  not  have 
chosen  a  niore  favourable  opportunity  for  making  a  de- 
scent upon  Scotland.  The  people  in  general  were  dis- 
afiFected  to  the  government,  on  account  of  the  union: 
the  regular  troops  under  fceven  did  not  exceed  five-and- 
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twenty  hupdrqd  men,  and  even  great  part  of  these  would 
in  all  probability  have  joined  the  invader :  the  castle  of 
Edinbujrgh  was  destitute  of  ainmunitionr,  and  would  in> 
all  appearance  ha,ve  surrendered  at  the  first  summons  } 
in  which  case  die  Jacobites  must  have  been  mast^  of 
the  equivalept  money  l&dged  in  that  fortress :  a  good 
nnmbefr  of  Putch  ships  loaded  with  cannon,  small  armsy 
ammunition,  and  a  Jajge  sum  of  money,  had  been  driven 
on  shoTQ  in  the  shire  of  Angus,  where  they  would  have 
4)een  seized  by  the  friends  of  the  pretender,  had  the 
French  troops  been  landed ;  and  all  the  adherents  of 
that  hotme  ^ere  ready  to  appear  in  arms.    In  England^ 
such  a  d^nc^nd  was  made  upon  the  bank,  by  those  wha 
fatyoured  the  invasion,  and  those  who  dreaded  a  revolu- 
tion, that  the  public  credit  seemed  to  be  in  danger.    The 
commons  resolmd^  that  whoever  designedly  endeavoured 
to  destroy  or  lessen  the  public  credit,  e£q[)ec]ally  at  a 
time  when  the  kingdom  was  threatened  with  an  invasiouy 
was  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  and  an 
enemy  to  her  majesty  and  the  kingdom.'    The  lord- 
tre^^urer  sigfiified  to  the  directors  of  the  bask,  that  her 
majesty  would  allow,  for  six  months,  an  interest  of  six 
per  cent,  upon  their  bills,  which  was  double  the  usual 
rate;  and  considerable  sums  of  money. were  offered  td 
them  by  this  nobleman,  as  well  as  by  the  didcesof  Marl-* 
borough,  Newcastle,  and  Somerset,  The  French,  Dutch, 
and  Jo^h  merchants,  whose  interest  was  in  a  pecuKaj! 
maAkier  connected  with  the  safety  of  the  baak,  exerted 
themselves  for  its  .auplport ;  and :  the  directors  having 
^l^  in. twenty  per  cent,  upon  their  capital  stocky  were 
^nabl^d  to  ajoswc?  all  the  demands  of  the  timorous  and 
disaffected.     AH  the  noblemen  and  persons  of  distinct 
tipi>  in  Scotland,  suspected  of  aii  attachment  to  the  cckirt 
of  St.  Gfermains,  were  apprehended,  and  eith^  impii^ 
scaled  iij.  th?  castle  of  Edinburgh,  or  brought  up  to  Ix)n'^ 

■Buiehet.  Have..  Boyer.  I^xkhart.  FefuquiereB.  Bauel.  BiaUny  of  itU 
duke  of  Marlborough.  Conduct  of  tho  dutcl^ess  of  Marlborough.  Friend.  B«v* 
cket.    Tiiidall.    liv€&ofth«  AdniriiU.    Voltaire. 
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doH J  to  bef  confined  in  the  Tower  or  in  Newgate.  Among 
these  was  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  found  means  io 
make  his  peace  with  the  whig  ministers ;  and,  in  a  little 
time,  the  other  prisoners  were  admitted  to  bail.' 

4  XXXIII.  On  the  1st  day  of  April,  the  parliament 
was  prorogued,  and  afterward  dissolved  by  proclamation. 
Writs  were  issued  out  for  new  elections,  together  with  a 
proclamation,  commanding  all  the  peers  of  North  Britaiii  - 
to  assemble  at  Holyrood-house  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  17th 
day  of  June,  to  elect  sixteen  peers  to  rept^iSent  thefm  iii 
the  ensuing  British  parliament,  pursuant  to  the  twenty- 
second  artifcle  of  the  treaty  of  union.     After  the  disso- 
lution of  the  parliament,  the  lords  Griffin,  Clermont,  two 
sons  of  the  earl  of  Middleton;  and  several  Scottish  and 
Irish  officers,  who  had  been  taken  on  board  the  Salis- 
bury, were  brought  to  London,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  or  in  Newgate.     Lord  Griffin  being  attainted  by 
outlawry,  for  high-treason  committed  in  the  reign  of 

"  Three  Camisaars,  or  Protestants,  from  the  Cevemiois,  having  made  their 
eflcapd,  sUid  repaired  io  London,  acquired  about  this  time  the  appellation   of 
French  prophets,  from  their  enthusiastic  gesticulations,  efiusions,  and  coiiTuIsioiiSi 
and  even  formed  a  sect  of  their  countrymen.    The  French  refugees,  scandalized 
at.thmr  behaviour,  and  authorized  by  the  bishop  of  London,  as  ffuperior  of  Ijie 
French  congregations,  resolved  to  inquire  into  the  mission  of  ^ese  pretended  pro- 
phets, whose  names  were  Elias  Marion,  John  Cavalier,  and  Duraad  Fage.    Aey 
were  declared  impdstors  and  counterfeits.    Notwithstanding  this  decision,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  bishops,  they  continued  their  assemblies  in  Soho,  under  ^e 
countensfnce  of  sir  Riehard  Bulkely  and  John  Lacy.    They  reviled  the^mmisters 
of  the  established  church ;  they  denoimced  judgments  ag^unst  the  city  of  London, 
uid  the  whole  Brit^  nation  \  and  pubiished  their  predictions,  composed  of  unin- 
telUgible  jargoti.    Then  they  were  prosecuted  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
churches,  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  false  prophets.    They  were  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  marld  each;  and  stand  twice  on  a  scafibld,  with  , 
papers  on  &ieir  breasts,  denoting  their  ofience :  a  sentefice* which  was  executed 
acccttdingTy  at  Charing-Cross,  and  the  Royal  Exchange. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  Mr.  Stanhope,  -vHio  was  resident  ^m  the  qneen  at 
the  court  of  Charles,  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  this  monarch,  whieh 
would  have  proved  extremely  advantageotts  to  Great  Britain,  had  he  been  firmly 
establislied  on  §ie  throne  of  Spain.    It  was  stipulated,  that  the  English  inerdhant^ 
ghould  enjoy  the  priv^ege  of  importing  all  kinds  of  nierchieaidise  froin  {Hei  coast  of 
Bairbary  into  the  maritiiiie  places  ofSpain,  without  paying  any  higher  duty  than 
if  tiiat  merchandise  had  been  the  produce  of  Great  Bntain ;  and  that  even  these 
duties  should  not  be  paid  till  six  months  after  the  merchandise  shovdd  be  landed 
and  sold,  the  merchants  giving  security  for  the  customs.    It  was  agreed,  that  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  Spanish  West  indies  should  be  carried  on  by  a  joint  com- 
pany of  Spanish  and  British  merchants ;  and  in  the  interim,  iis  the  greater  part  of 
that  country  was  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  his  competitor  c<msented,  £at  the  British 
subject  should  trade  freely  in  all  the  ports  of  the  West  Indies^  with  ten  ships  of 
five  hundred  tons  each,  undc^r  itfch  convoy  as  her  Britannic  majesty  should  think 
fit  to  appoint. 
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king  William,  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  court  of 
king  s  bench,  and  a  rule  made  for  his  execution :  but  he 
was  reprieved  from  month  to  month,  until  he  died  of  a 
natural  death  in  prison.  The  privy-council  of  Scotland 
was  dissolved :  the  duke  of  Queensberry  was  created  a 
British  peei;,  by  the  title  of  baron  of  Rippon,  marquis  of 
Beverley,  and  duke  of  Dover ;  and  the  ofl&ce  of  secretary 
at  war,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Henry  St.  John, 
was  bestowed  upon  Robert  Walpole,  a  gentleman  who 
had  rendered  himself  considerable  in.the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  whose  conduct  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention  more  at  large  in  the  sequel.  About  the  same 
time,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  distributing  prizes, 
in  certain  proportions,  to  the  different  officers  and  sea- 
men of  the  royal  navy;  a  regulation  that  still  ^prevails. 
,  §  XXXIV.  The  French  king,  not  at  all  discouraged 
by  the  miscarriage  of  his  projected  invasion,  resolved  to 
improve  the  advantages  he  had  gained  on  the  continent 
during  the  last  campaign,  and  indeed  he  made  efforts 
that  were  altogether  incredible,  considering  the  con- 
suniptive  state  of  his  finances.^  H^  assepibled  a  prodi- 
gious army  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,assisted  by  Vendome,  and  accom- 

.  J  Before  the  opening  of  the  campaign»  a  veiy  daring  enteipiiBe  wai  foimed  by 
one  colonel  Queintein,  a  partisan  in  the  imperial  army.  This  man  laid  a  scheme 
for  carrying  off  the  dauphin  of  France  from  the  court  of  Versailles.  He  selected 
thirty  men  of  approved  valour  for  thi»  undertaking.  He  procured  passes  lor  them, 
and  they  rendezvoused  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  On  the  24th  day  'of  March* 
in  the  evening*  he  sind  his  accomplices  stopped  a  coach  and  six,  with  the  king's 
liveries,  and  arrested,  the  person  who  w^  in  it,  on  the  supposition  of  his  being  a 
prmce  of  the  blood.  It  was,  however,  M.  de  Berringhen,  the  kins^s  first  equea^« 
This  officer  they  mounted  on  a  spare  horse,  and  set  out  for  the  X^w  Countiies ; 
but,  being  little  acquainted  with  the  roads,  Uiey  did  not  BSfich  Chanti^ly  till  neife 
morning,  when  they  heard  the  tozen,  or  alarm-bell,  and  thience  concluded,-^at 
dietachments  were  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  them.  Nevertheless,  they  proceeded 
boldly,  and  would  certainly  havQ  carried  the  point,  had  not  Queintem  halted  three 
hours  jfor  the  refreshment  of  his  prisoner,  who  complained  of  his  being  indie^KiBed, 
He  likewise  procured  a  chaise,  and  ordered  the  back  of  it  to  be  lowered  for  his 
convenience.  These  acts  of  humanity  retarded  him  so  much,  that  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  detachment  of  horse  at  Ham,  within  three  hours'  ride  of  a  place  of 
safety*  Finding  himself  surroundedi  he  thought  proper  to  surrender,  and  M.  de 
Berringhen  treated  bim  with  great  generosity  for  the  civilities  he  had  experienced 
at  bis  hands.  '  He  carried  him  back  to  Versailles,  and  lodged  him  in  his  own 
apartments.  Madame  de  Berringhen  made  him  a  considerable  present ;  and  the 
kmg.  ordered  him  and  his  companions  to  be  dischargedi  on  account  of  the  courage 
and  homwty  they  had  displayed. 
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panied  by  the  duke  of  Berry  and  the  chevalifer  de  StJ" 
George.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  was  destined  to  the 
command  of  the  troops  upon  the  Rhine,  where  he  was- 
seconded  by  the  duke  of  Berwick ;  and  the  mareschal 
de  Villeroy  was  sent  to  conduct  the  forces  in  Pauphine.' 
About  the  latter  end  of  March,  the  duke  of  Marlborough' 
repaired^  to  the  Hague,  where  he  was  met  by  prince 
Eugene :  these  two  celebrated  generals  conferred  with' 
the  pensionary  Heinsiiis  and  the  deputies  of  the  states-! 
general.  Then  they  made  an  excursion  to  Hanover, 
where  they  prevailed  upon  the  elector  to  be  satisfied' 
with  acting  upon  the  defensive  in  his  cominand  on  the 
Rhine,  and  spar^  part  of  his  forces,  that  the  confederates 
might  be  enabled  to  make  vigorous  efforts  in  the  Nether^ 
lands.  The  prince  proceeded  to  Vienna,  and  the  duke 
immediately  returned  to  Flanders,  where  he  assembled' 
the  army  towards  the  latter  end  of  May.  On  the  26tK 
day  of  that  month,  this  duke  of  Vendome  marchigd  to 
Soignies,  and  posted  himself  within  three  leagues  of  the 
confederates,  who  were  encamped  at  Billii^hen  and 
Halle.  The  duke  of  Marll)orough  having  received  in- 
telligence that  the  enemy  were  on  their  march  by  Bois- 
Seigneur-Isaac  to  Braine-la-Leuwe,  concluded  their  in- 
tention was  to  take  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Deule,  to 
hinder  the  sdlies  from  passing  that  river,  and  to  occupy 
Louvaine.  He  therefore  conmianded  the  army  to  mareb 
allnight,  alid  on  the  3d  day  of  June  scamped  at  Ter- 
bank,  general  d'Auverquetque  fixing  hiis  quarters  in  the 
suburbs  of  Louvaine,  while  the  French  advanced  no  far- 
ther than  Grenap  and  Braine-la-Leuwe.  As  they  were 
more  numerous  than  the  confederates,  and  headed  by  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  the  generals  of  the  allies  at  first  ex- 
pected that  they  would  hazard  a  battle;  but  their  scheme 
was  to  reti^ieve  by  stratagem  the  placesr  they  had  lost  m 
Flai&ders.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  had  rendered  himself 
extremely  popular  in  the  great  towns :  the  count  de  Ber- 
geyck,  who  had  considerable  interest  among  them,  was 
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deyoted  to  the  house  of  BourUon  :  the  ini^abitaate  ofthe 
great  cities  were  naturally  iucoustant  and  mutinou3> 
%nd  particularly  disBatisfied  with  the  Dutch  government^ 
The  French  generals  resolved  to  profit  by  the^e  circum' 
stances,  A  detachment  of  their  troops^  under  tl^e  briga- 
diers la  Faille  and  Pasteur,  surprised  the  city  of  Ghe^t, 
in  which  there  was  no  g^rison^  at  the  #ame  time  the 
(;oupt  de  la  Motte,  with  a  strong  body  of  forces,  ap- 
peajred  before  Bruges,  which  was  surrendered  to  him 
without  opposition :  then  he  made  a  fruitless  attempt 
upon  Damme,  and  marched  to  the  little  fort  of  Plassen- 
dahl,  which  he  took  by  assault  The  duke  of  IV^lbo- 
rough  was  no  sooner  apprized  of  ih^  enemy's  having 
sent  a  strong  detachment  towards  Tubize,  than  he 
marched  from  Terbank,  passed  the  canal,  and  encamped 
at  Anderlech.  The  French  cro^^ed  the  Senne  at  Halle 
and  Tubize,  and  the  allies  resolved  tp  attack  tb^^  iiext 
morning ;  but  the  enemy  passed  the  Dender  in  the  night 
with  great  expedition ;  ^d  the  duke  of  Majrlborough 
lie^t  day  encamped  at  Asche,  where  he  was  joined  by 
prfnce  Eugene,  who  had  marched  with  a  considerable 
reinforcement  of  Germans  from  the  Moselle.  The  enemy 
understanding  that  this  general  wa3  on  hi^  iparoh,  deter- 
nun^  to  redt^ce  Oudenarde,  the  only  pa^^  pl^  the  Scheldt 
po3sease4  by  the  confederateis ;  and  invested  it  on  the 
9lh  day  of  July,  hoping  to  subdue  it  before  tW  collies 
could  be  reinforced.  The  duke  of  Marlboro;ugh  w^ 
immediatdy  ia  ^notion)  and  macte  a  ^fptisring  maTQh 
froto  Aa<phe,  1^  £pLr  aai  HerseUngen,  where  he  was  joined 
by  the  reinforcement.  Then  he  took  possession  of  the 
9trrag  ctoip  at  Lessi]3tes,  wl»ch  the  French  ht^d  intended 
to  occup^^  in  order  to  cover  the  siege  of  Oudemrde.  . 

^  XXXy,  Thus  -disappointed,  the  French  ge»0r^ 
ottered  their  resolutioa,  abandoned  Oudenarde^  and^be- 
gan  to  pass  the.  Schddt  at  Gavre,  the  two  .generak 
of  the  confederates  were  bent  upon  hrii^pg-them  to  aa 
engagement.   Cadogan  wa4i  sent  with  sixteen  battalions 
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and  eight  squadrons  to  repair  the  rqad:s>  and  throw 
faridgesi  over  the  Scheldt  below  Oudenarde.     The  army 
was  in  motion  at  eight  o'clock,  and  marched  with  such 
expedition,  that  by  tv^  in  the  afternoon  the  horse  had 
readied  the  bridges  over  which  Cadogan  and  his  detach- 
ment were  passing.     The  enemy  had  posted  seven  bat- 
talions in  the  village  of  Heynem,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  French  household  troops  were 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  adjacent  plain,  oppo- 
site to  a  body  of  troops  under  major-general  Rantzaw, 
who  were  posted  behind  a  rivulet  that  rsm  into  the  river. 
The  duke  de  Vendome  intended  to  attack  the  confede- 
rates when  one  half  of  their  army  should  have  passed  the 
Scheldt ;  but  he  was  thwarted  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy ; 
who  Seemed  to  be  perplexed  and  irresolute.  This  prince 
had  ordered  the  troops  to  halt  in  their  march  to  Gavre, 
as  if  he  had  not  yet  formed  any  resolution ;  and  now  he 
recalled  the  squadrons  from  the  plain,  determined  to 
avoid  a  battle.     Vendome  remonstrated  against  this  con- 
duct, and  the  dispute  continued  till  three  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  greater  part  of  the  allied  army  had  passed 
the  Scheldt  without  opposition.     Then  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy declaced  £ar  an  engagement,  and  Vendome  sub- 
mitted tohia  opinion  with  great  reluctance,  as  the  oppor- 
tunity was  now  lost,  and  the  army  unformed.     Major- 
general  Grimaldi  was  ordered  to  attack  Rantzaw,  with 
the  horse  of  the  king's  household,  who,  finding  the  ri- 
vulet marshy,  refused  to  charge,  and  retired  to  the  right. 
Meanwhile^  Cadogan  attacked  the  viflage  of  Heynem, 
which  he  took,  with  three  of  the  seven  battalions  by 
which  it  was  guarded.     Rantzaw  passing  the  rivuiet, 
advanced  into  the  pkin,  and  drove  before  him  several 
squadrons  of  the  enemy.     In  this  attack. the  electoral 
prince  of  Hanov^,  his  late  majesty  Greorge  II.,  chaiged 
at  the  bead  of  Bulau's  dragoons  with  great  intrepidity. 
His  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  colonel  Laschky 
killed  by  his  side.     Divers  French  regiments  were  en- 
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tirely  broken,  iand  a  good  number  of  officers  and  standards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hanoverians.  The  confederUes 
continued  still  passing  the  river ;  but  few  or  none  of  the 
infantry  were  come  up  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  duke  of  Argyle  arrived  with  twenty  battalions,  which 
immediately  sustained  a  vigorous  assault  from  the  enemy. 
By  this  time  the  French  were  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle ;  smd  the  allies  being  formed  as  they  paisfeed  the 
river,  both  armies  were  engaged  through  the. whole  ex- 
tent of  their  lines  about  seven  in  the  evening.  Europe, 
had  not  many  years  produced  two  such  noble  armies : . 
above  oile  hundred  general  officers  appeared  in  the  field, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  colonels  fought  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  regiments.  The  number  of  the  French 
exceeded  that  of  the  allies  by  twelve  thousand ;  but  their 
generals  were  divided,  their  forces  ill-disposed,  and  the 
men  dispirited  by  the  uninterrupted  success  of  their  ad- 
versaries. They  seemed  from  the  beginning  averse  to 
an  engagement,  and  acted  in  hurry  and  trepidation. 
Nevertheless,  the  action  was  maintained  until  general 
d'Auverquerque  and  count .  Tilly,  who  commanded  on 
the  left/^f  the  aUies,  obliged  the  right  of  the  eneniy  to 
give  ground;  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  count 
Oxienstem,  attacked  them  in  flank  with  the  Butch  in- 
fantiy.  Then  they  began  to  giveaway,  and  retired  in 
great  tonfusion.  The  duke  de  yehdome,  alighting 
from  his  horse,  rallied  the  broken  battalions,  called  the 
officers  by  name,  conjured  them  to  maintain  the  honour 
of  their  country,  and  animated  the  men  with  his  voice  and' 
example.  But,  notwithstanding  all  his  endeavours,'  they 
were  forced  back  among  the  en^closur^es  in  great  confii-  ^ 
sion.  Some  regiments  were  cut  in  pieces ;  othans  /  de- 
sired to  capitulate;  and  ifth^  darkness  had  not  inter- 
posed, their  whole  army  would  have  been  ruined.  The 
night  coming  on,  so  that  it  became  impossible  to  distin- 
guish friends  from  enemies,  the  two  generals  ordered 
the  troops  to  cease  firing,  and  the  enemy  took  this  oppor- 
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tunity  4)f  escaping  by  the  road  which  leada  from  Oude- 
narde  to  Ghent.  The  dul:e  de  Vendome-  seeing  the 
French  forces  flying  in  the-utmost  terror  and  predpfta- 
tion,  formed  a  rear-guard  of  about  five-and^twenty  squa-= 
drons,  and  as  many  batteitions,  with  which  he  secured 
the  retreat.  To  this  precaution  the  safety  of  their  army 
was  entirely  owing ;  for  at  day-break  the  duke  of  Mai4- 
borough  sent  a  large  detachment  of  horse  and  foot,  un-*. 
der  the  lieutenaiit-gene^is  Bulau  and  Lumley,  to  pur- 
sue the  fugitives  j  but  the  hedges  and  ditches  that  skirted 
the  road  were  lined  with  the  French  grenadiers  in  s\Mi 
a  manner^  that  ihecavalry  could  not  form,  and  th^  were^ 
obliged  to  desist.  The  French  reached  Ghent  ^  ad^t 
eight  in  the  morning,  and,  mard&ing  through  the  city^ 
encamped  at  Lovendegen  on  the  canal.  There  they 
thought  proper,  to  cast  up  intrenchments,  npon  which 
they  planted  their  artillery,  which  they  had  left  at  Gavrei 
with  their  heavy  baggage.  .  About  three  dxousand  weref 
slain  on  the  field  of  battle ;  two  thousand  desiert^ ;'  and 
about  seven  thousand  were  taken,  including  a  great 
number  of  officers,  together  .with  ten  pieces  of  cannon, 
above  a  hundred  standards,  and  colouis,  and  four  thou-' 
sand  horses.  The  loss  of.  the  allies  did  not  amount  to 
two  thousand  men ;  nor  was  one  officer  of  distinction  - 
^  killed  on  their  side  during  the  whole  engagemei^t.'': 
After  the  confederates  had  rested  two  days  on  tile  ^ki 
of  battle,  a  detachment  was  ordered  to  level  the  French , 
lines  between  Ypres and  the Lys :  another. was  sent  to 
raise  conti^ibutions  as  far  as  Arras:  they  ravaged  the 
cpuntiy,  jand  struck  terror  even  into  the  city  of  Paris.. 
While  the.aUies  plundered  the  province  of  Picardy,;  a : 
d<etachment  from^  the  French  army,  under  the  chevafier 
de  Hozen,  maide  an  irruptioii  into  Dutch  Flanders,  bwike 
through  the  lines  of  Bervilet,. which  had  been  left  un- 

A  Among  the  officers  who  were  engaged  in  this  battle,  old  general  d'Aixyer-  . 
qaerque  and  the  duke  of  Argyle  distinguished  themselves  by  thq  most  extr^oc*^ 
oinary  valour  aad  activity. 
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guiarded»  and  made  a  descent  upon  the  island  of  Gad-^ 
sandt,  which  they  laid  under  cpntribution. 

§  XXXVL  The  generals  of  the  allies  iww  undertook 
an  enterprise,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  liie  French  ge- 
nerals, savoured  of  rashness  and  inconsiderate  self-snffi- 
eiency.  This  was  the  siege  of  lisle,  the  strongest  town 
in  Flanders,  provided  witiii  all  necessaries,  store  of  am- 
,«u>hioa,  ^  a  garrison  reinfon^ed  with  one  Wtwenq. 
battalipns  of  the  best  troops  in  France,  commanded  by 
ttJiareschal  de  BonfHers  in  person.  But  these  ware  not 
the  principal  difficulties  which  the  allies  encountered.- 
The  enemy  had  cut  off  the  communication  between 
them  and  their  magazines  at  Antwerp  and  Sas*Fan- 
Ghent :  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  bring  their  convoys 
firom  Ostend  along  a  narrow  causeway,  exposed  to  the 
attack  of  an  army  more  numerous  than  that  with  which 
they  sat  down  before  Lisle.  On  the  13th  of  August  it 
was  invested  on  one  side  by  prince  Eugene,  and  on  the 
Cither  by  the  prince  of  Orange-Nassau,  stadtholder  of 
Friesland ;  while  the  duke  of  Marlborough  encamped  at 
Helchin,  to  cover  the  siege;  The  trenches  were  opesied 
on  the  22d  day  of  August,  and  carried  on  with  that  vi- 
gour and  alacrity  which  is  always  inspired  by  victory  and 
success.  The  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Vendome  being 
now  joined  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  relieve  the  place ;  and  made  several  marches  and 
counter-marches  for  this  purpose.  Marlborough  being 
appri^d  of  their  intention,  marched  but  of  his  lines  \o 
give  them  battle,  being  reinforced  by  a  considerable  body 
of  troops  from  the  siege,  including  Augustus  king  of 
Poland,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  as  volunteers ;  but 
the  enemy  declined  an  eng^^ement,  and'  the  allies 
returned  to  their  camp,  which  they  fortified  with  an 
intrenchment  On  the  7th  day  of  September,  the  be- 
siegers took  by  assault  the  counterscarp  of  Lisle,  after  an 
obstinate  action,  in  which  they  lost  a  thousand  men. 
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The  Fj'eQeh  genet^U  continiled  to  hover  tJiout  fhe  camp 
of  the  confederates,  which  they  actually  caniionaded  ; 
^nd  the  duke  of  Marlborough  again  fbrn^ed  his  army  vn 
order  of  battle  j  but  their  design  was  only  toharass the 
allies  with  continual  alarms,  and  interrupt  the  operations 
of  the  siege.    They  endeavoured  to  surprise  die  town 
pf  Aeth,  by  means  of  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
inhabitants;  but  the  conspiracy  was  discovered  before  it 
took  eflFeot.     Then  they  cut  off  all  communiqation  be-* 
tween  the  besiegers  and  the  Scheldt,  thebanks.of  whiob 
t^ey  fortified  with  strong  intrenchments,  and  a  prodi* 
gious  number  of  eaimon ;  m  that  now  all  the  stores. and 
pecessaries  were  seiit  to  the  camp  of  the  confiederates 
from  Ostend.     On  the  21st  day  of  September,  prince 
Eugene,  who  was  in  the  trenches,  seeing  the  troops  drt* 
yen  by  the  enemy  from  a  lodgment  they,  had  made  on 
the  counterscaFp  of  the  Tenaille,  rallied  and  led  them 
back  to  the  charge ;  but,  being  wounded  over  the  Wt  eye 
with  a  musket-shot,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  for 
some  days  the  duke  of  Marlborough  sustained  the  whole 
commtPid,  both  in  the  siege  and  of  the  coverang  army^ 
On  the  28d  the  Tenaille  was  stormed,  and  a  lodgment 
madeidoi^  ih^  cavered  way.  Mareschal  BoufHers  hav^ 
ing  foiHid  means  to  inform  the  duke  de  Yendome  that 
his  ammunition  was  almost  expended,  this  general  de*- 
tached  the  chevalier  de  Luxembourg,  with  a  body  of 
honse  and  dragocms,  to  supply  the  place  with  gunpowder, 
every  man  calling  a  bs^  of  forty  poimds  upon  the 
crupper.     They  were  discovered  in  passing  through  th^ 
camp  of  the  allies,  and  piirsued  to  the  barrier  of  the 
town,  mto  which  about  three  hundred  w^re  admitted; 
but  a  great  number  were  killed  by  the  confederates,  or 
miserably  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder 
which  they  carried. 

§  XXXVII .  The  next  attempt  of  the  French  generals 
was  to  intercept  a  convoy  from  Ostend.  The  count  de  la 
Motte  marched  from  Ghent,  withabout  two-an4-twenty 
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thausaiid  men^  to  attack  this  convoy,  which  was  guai'decl 
by  six  thousand'  of  the  allies,  conunanded  by  major- 
general  Webb.  This  oflSicer  made  such  an  admirable 
disposition  by  the  wood  of  Wynendale,  and  received  the 
enemy  with  such  a  close  fire,  that,  after  a  very  warm- 
action,  that  lasted  two  hours,  they  retired  in  the  utmost 
canfusion,  notwithstanding  their  great  superiority  in 
number,  leaving  six  thousand  men  killed  upon  the  field 
of  battle;  the  loss  of  the  allies  not  exceeding  nine hun- 
dr^:  and  twelve  officers  and  soldiers.  This  was  the 
most,  honourable  exploit  performed  during  the  whole 
war,  and  of  such  consequence  to  the  confederates,  that 
if  the  convoy  had  been  taken,  the  siege  must  have  been 
raised..  ThedukedeVendome  ordered  the  dykes  between' 
Bruges  and  Nevirport  to  be  cut,  so  as  to  lay  the  whole 
country  under  water,  in  hopes  of  destroying  the  commu- 
nication between  Ostend  and  the  camp  of  the  confede- 
rates ;  and,  after  a  regular  siege,  he  took  colonel  Caul- 
field,  and  a  body  of  British  troops,  posted  in  the  village 
of  Leffinghen,  by  whose  means  the  convoys  had  been  for- 
warded to  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  On  the  22d  of 
October,  mareschal  Boufflers  desired  to  capitulate  for 
the  town  of  Lisle :  next  day  the  articles  were  signed :  on 
the :25th  the  allies  took  possession  of  the  place,  and  the 
mareschal  retired  into  the  citadel  with  the  remains  of  his 
garrison,  which,  from  twelve  thousand,  was  reduced  to 
less  than  the  half  of  that  number.  ;A  negotiation. was 
begun  for  the  surrender,  of  the  citadel ;  but  Boufflers 
made  such  extravagant  demands  as  were  rejected  with 
disdain.  Hostilities  were  renewedlon  the  29th  day  of 
the  month;  and  the  earl  of  Stair  was  detached  to  provide 
com  for  the  army,  in  the  districts  of  Furnes  and  Dix- 
mude.  During  these  transactions,  velt-mareschal  d'Au- 
verquerque  died  at  Rousselaer,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  after  having,  an  above  thirty  campaigns, 
exhibited  innumerable  proofs  of  uncommon  courage; 
ability,  and  moderation.    The.  duke  de  Vendome  did  not 
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despair,  of  obliging  the  confederates  to  *  abandon  their 
enterprise :  the  French  ministers  at  Rome  and  Venice 
publicly  declared,  that  the  allied  army  was  cooped  up  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  must  either  raise  the  siege  or  be 
famished.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  with  a  detaclmient  of 
ten  thousand  men,  marched  to  Brussels,  and  attacked  the 
counterscarp  with  incredible  fiiry ;  but  was  repulsed  by 
the  garrison,  under  the  command  of  general  Paschal,  and 
retired  with  precipitation,  when  he  understood  that  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  was  in  motion  to  relieve  the  place. 
This  nobleman  and  priiice  Eugene  no  sooner  underertood 
the  dagger  to  which  Brussels'  was  exposed,  than  they 
inarched  with  the  covering  army  to  the  Scheldt,  which 
they  passed  on  pontoons  without  opposition^  notwith- 
staiiding  the  formidable  works  which  the  French  had 
rais^.  They  now  abandoned  them  with  precipilatiori, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  confederates,  who  had  hid  their 
account  with  the  loss;  of  a  thousand  men  in  the  attack. 
Haying  passed  the' river  between  Eskenaffe  and  Hau* 
terive,  as  well  as  at  other  places,  they- marched  to  Ou- 
denarde^  where  they  received  intelligence  that  the  elec- 
tor had  retreated.  Then  prince  Eugene  returned  to  Lisle, 
and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  proceeded  to  Brussels, 
where  he  was  received,  with  joy  and  acclamation.  He 
afterward  took  p(»t  at  Oudenarde,  so  as  to;  maintain  a 
comjnunication  with  prince  Eugene.. 

§  XXXynr.  The  besiegers  having  made  lodgments 
and  raised  batteries  on  the. second  cpuirterfcarp  of  the 
citadel,  sent  a  message  to  Boiifflers,  intimating,  that  if 
he  would  surrender  before  the  opening  of  the  batteries, 
he  should  have  an  honourable  capitulation ;  othqpwise, 
he  and  his  garrison  must  b^in^4e:  prisoners  of  war.  He 
chose  to  avoid  the  last  part  of. the  alternative :  hostages 
were  exchanged  on  the  8th  day  of  D^ember,  and  the, 
articles  signed  on  the  10th;  when  the  mareschal  and 
his  garrison  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and 
were  conducted  to  Douay.     In.this  gr^at  enterprise. 
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spint  and  pecseverance  made  amends  for  want  af  ^ore-' 
sight  and  8kiU,  which  was  fls^rant  on  the  side  of  the 
confederates;  yet  their  success  was  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  improvidence  and  misconduct  of  the 
besieged'.    The  French  generals  never  dreamed  that  tile 
allien  would  attempt  any  thing  of  consequence  after  the 
reduction  of  Lisle,  considering  the  advanced  season  of 
the  year,  and  therefore  they  returned  to  Paris,  after 
having  distributed  their  army  into  winter-Kjuarters.  But 
their  indefatigable  antagoni^  were  determined  to  strike 
another  stroke  of  importance  before  their  forces  should 
separscte/    On  the  20th  day  of  Decemb^  they  invested 
the  city  of  Ghent  on  all  sides  ;  and,  on  the  30th,  when 
th4  batteries  were  ready  to  open,  the  count  de  la  Motte, 
who  ccmnmanded  the  garrison,  desired  to  capitulate.  On 
the  3d  day  of  the  next  month  he  md^ched  out  with 
thirty  battaliotis  and  sixteen  squadrons,  which  werig  con- 
ducted to  Toumay ;  while  the  duke  of  Argyle,  with  six 
British  battalions,  took  posscfssion  of  the  to^v^  and  cifa- 
deL    Then  the  enemy  abandc>ned  Bruges,  Plassendahl, 
and  LefJTengen ;  and  the  generals  of  the  allies  having  set- 
tled the  plan  of  winter-quarters,  repaired  to  Holland, 
leaving  the  forces  und^r  the  command  of  count  Tilly. 
The  French  king  was  confounded  and  dismayed  at  these 
Conquests  in  the  Netherlands.     Nor  was  he  easy  on  the 
side  of  Dauphine  :  in  spite  of  all  the  vigilance  and  acti-* 
vity  of  Villars,  the  duke  of  Savoy  made  himself  master 
6f  the  impoftant  fortresses  of  Exilles,  La  Perouse,  the 
valley  of  St.  Martin,  and  Fenestrells ;   so  that,  by  the 
end  of  the  Campaign,  he  had  secured  a  barrier  to  his  own 
frontiers,  and  opened  a  Way  into  the  French  provinces, 
after  having  made  a  diversion  in  favour  of  king  Charles, 
by  obliging  the  enemy  to  send  a  strong  detachment  from 
Rousillon  to  the  assistance  of  Villars. 

§  XXXIX.  The  campaign  in  Catalonia  was  productive 
of  a  great  event.  Count  Guido  de  Staremberg- arrived 
at  Barcelona,  on  the  last  day  of  April ;  but  the  imperial 
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troops  brought  from  Italy  by  admiral  Leake  did  not  land 
in  time  to  relieve  Tprtosa,  which  the  dnke  of  Orleans 
besieged  and  took,  together  with  Dema,*the  garrison  of 
which  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  contrary  to  the  arti- 
cles of  capitulation.     These  losses,  howevfer,  were  abun*^ 
dantly  made  up  to  the  allies  by  the  conquest  of  Sardinia 
iind  Minorca.     Sir  John  Leake,  having  taken  on  board 
t  handful  of  troops^  under  the  conduct  of  the  marquis 
d'Alconzel,  set  sail  for  Cagliari,  and  summoned  the  vice* 
roy  to  submit  to  king  Charles.     As  he  did  not  send  at! 
immediate  answer,  the  admiral  began  to  bombard  the 
city,  and  the  inhabitahtii  Compelled  him  to  surrender  at 
discretion..    The  greater  part  of  the  garrison  enlisted' 
themselves  into  the  service  of  Charles.     The  deputies  of 
the  states  being  assembled  by  the  marquis  d^Akonze), 
acknowledged  that  prince  as  their  sovereign,  smd  agreed 
to  furnish  his  army  with  thirty  thousand  sacks  of  com; 
which  were  accordingly  transported  to  Catalonia,  where? 
there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  provision.     Major-general 
Stanhope  having  planned  the  conquest  of  Minorca,  and 
concerted  with  the  admiral  the  measures  necessary  to 
put  it  in  execution,  obtained  from  coUnt  Staremberg  a 
few  battdKbns  of  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Portuguese:  at 
the  h^d  of  these  he  embarked  at  Barcelona  with  a  fine 
train  of  British  artiUery,  accompamed  by  brigadier  Wade 
and  colonel  Petit,  an  engineer  of  great  reputation.  They  * 
landed  on  the  island  about  two  miles  frotn  Si  Philip's 
fort,  on  the  26lh  of  August,  with  about  eight  hundred 
manni^^  which  augmented  their  number  to  about  three 
thousand.   .  Next  day  they  erected  batteries ;  and  gene- 
ral Stanhope  ordered  a  number  of  arrows  to  be  shot  into 
the  place,  to  which  papers  wa?e  affixed,  written  in  the 
Spanish  and  French  lai^ages,  containing  threats  that 
all  the  garrison  should  be  sent  to  the  mines,  if  they 
would  not  surrender  before  the  batterici^  were  finished. 
The  garriGfon  consisted  of  a  thousand  Spaniards  and  sbt 
liundred  French  marines,  commanded  bjr  colonel  la  Jon- 
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guiTBy  who  ii^ft^ned  thattlie  number  of  tlie  besiegers 
amounted  to  atie«;9ft  ten  thousanid,  so  artfully  had  they 
been  drawn  up  in  sight  of  the  enemy.     The  batteries 
b^an  to  play,  and  in  a  little  time  demolished  four  towers 
that  served  as  out- works  to  the  fort ;  then  they  made 
a  breach  in  the  outward  wall,  through  which  brigadier 
AVade,  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  stormed  a  redoubt 
with  such  extraordinary  valour,  as  struck  the  besieged 
^jth,  constemation.     On  the  second  or  third  day  they 
tiioi^t  proper  to  beat  a  parley,  and  capitulate,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  march  out  with  the  honours  of 
war ;:  that  the  Spaniards  should  be  transported  to  Miir- 
(Jia,  and  the  French  to  Toulon.     These  last,  however. 
Were  detained^  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  garrison  of  De- 
nia.     The-  Spanish  governor  was  so  mortified  when  he 
learned  the  r^al  number  of  the  besii^rs,  that,  on  his 
arrival  at  M«rcia,  he  threw  himself  out  of  a  window  in 
d^fir,'and  was  killed  on  the  spot.     La  Jonquire  was 
confined^or  fife,  and  all  the  French  officers  incurred  their 
maiter^s  displeasure.  Fort  St.  Philip  being  thus  reduced, 
to  the  amazement  of  all  Europe,  and  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Fomelles  having  suirendered  themselves  prisoners  to 
theadmirals  Leake  and  Whitaker,  the  inhabitants  gladly 
sulwnitted  to  the  English  government,  for  king  Philip 
had  oppressed  and  deprived  them  of  their'  privileges : 
general-Stanhope  appointed  colonel  Petit  governor  of 
Fort  St;  Philip,  and  deputy-governor  of  the  whole  island. 
After  this  important  conquest  he  returned  to  the  army 
in  Spain,  where  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  Tor- 
tosa  finished  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 
.    §  XL.  The  British  fleet  not  only  contributed  to  the 
reduction  of  Minorca,  but  likewise  overawed  the  pope, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  form  aleague  of  the  princes  in 
Italy  against  the  emperor.    This  pontiff  had:manifested 
his  partiality  to  the  house  t)f  Bourbon  in  such  a  palpable 
manner,  that  his  imperial  majesty  ordered  Monsieur  de 
Bonneval  to  march  with  the  troops  that  were  in  Italy, 
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reinforced  by  those  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Modena, 
and  invade  the  dutchy  of  Ferrara.  He  accordingly  took 
possession  of  Comachio  and  some  other  places,  pretend- 
ing they  were  allodial  estates  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Modena,  and  fiefs  of  the  emperor,  to  which  ihe  holy  see 
had  no  lawful  claim.  The  vic^oy.of  Naples  was  forbid 
to  remit  any  money  to  Rome ;  and  the  council  of  the 
kingdom  drew  up  a  memorial,  containing  the  pretensions 
of  his  Catholic  majesty,  which  struck  at  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  pope's  temporal  power.  His  holiness  wrote 
a  long  remonstrance  to  the  emperor  on  the  injustice  of 
those  proceedings,  and  declared  that  he  would  c(ssert<tiiis 
cause,  though  he  should  lose  his  life  in  the  contest.  He 
forthwith  began  to  raise  an  army,  and  revived  a  plan  of 
fonning  a  league  among  the  princes  and  states  of  Italy 
for  their  mutual  defence.  Sir  John  Leake  had  received 
orders  to  bombard  Civita-Vecchia,  in  resentment  -for 
the  pope's  having  countenanced  the  pretender's  expedi- 
tion to  Great  Britain  ;  but,  as  the  emperor  and  dvdbe  of 
Savoy  hq>ed  to  effect  ^n  accommodation  with  the  couirt 
of  Rome,  they  prevailed  upon  the  English  admiral  to 
suspei\i  hostilities  until  they  should  have  tried  the 
method  of  negotiation.'  The  marquis  de  Prie,  a  Pied- 
montese  nobleman,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome;  but 
the  pope  would  not  receive  him  in  that  quality.  Elated 
with  the  promises  of  France,  he  set  the  emperor- at 
defiance ;  and  his  troops  having  surprised  a  body  of 
Imperialists,  were  so  barbarous  as  to  cut  them  ail- in 
pieces.  The  duke  bf  Savoy  having  ended  the  campaign, 
the  troops  of  the  emperor,  Which  had  served  :UA4er  that 
prince,  were  ordered  to  march  into  the  papal  tenriterres, 
and  drove  the  forces  of  his  holiness  before  them,  )vithout 
any  r^ard  to  number.  Bologim  capitulated;  and  Rome 
began  to  tremble  with  the  apprehension  :of  being  once 
more  sacked  by  a  German  army.  Then  the  pope'&  cou«- 
rage  failed ;-  he  was  glad  to^  admit  the  marquis  de  Prie 
as  envoy  firom  the  emperor.    He  consented  to  disband  bis 
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new  levies  ;  to  accommodate  the  imperial  troops  with 
winter-quarters  in  the  papal  territories ;  to  grant  the 
investiture  of  Naples  to  king  Charles;  and  to  allow  at  all 
times  a  passage  to  the  imperial  troops  through  his  do- 
minions. On  the  upper  Rhine  the  electow  of  Bavaria 
and  Hanover  were  so  weak,  that  they  could  not  under^ 
take  any  thing  of  consequence  against  each  other.  In 
Hungary,  the  disputes  still  continued  between  the  empe- 
ror and  the  jmalecontents.  Poland  wa^  at  length  deli- 
vered from  the  oppression  exercised  by  the  king  of 
Sweden,  who  marched  into  the  Ukraine  against  the  czar 
of  Muscovy,  notwithstanding  the  submission  with  which 
that  monarch  endeavoured  to  appease  his  indignation. 
During  the  course  of  this  year,  the  English  merchants 
sustained  no  considerable  losses  by  sea:  the  cruisers 
were  judiciously  stationed,  and  the  trade  was  regularly 
supplied  with  convoys.  In  the  West  Indies,  commodore 
Wager  destroyed  the  admiral  of  the  galleons,  and  took 
the  rear-adihiral  on  the  coast  of  Carthagena.  Had  the 
officers  of  his  squadron  done  their  duty,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  fleet  would  have  fallen  into  his  hands.  At  his 
return  to  Jamaica,  two  of  his  captains  were  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  distnissed  from  the  service. 

§  XLI.  The  court  of  England  was  about  this  time 
not  a  little  disquieted  by  the  consequences  of  an  outrage 
committed  on  the  person  of  the  count  de  Matueof,  the 
Muscovite  ambassador.  He  was  publicly  arrested  at 
the  suit  of  a  laceman,  and  maltreated  by  the  bailiffs,  who 
dragged  him  to  prison,  where  he  continued  until  he  was 
bailed  by  the  eari  of  Feversham.  Incensed  at  this  in- 
sult, he  demanded  redress  of  the  government,  and  wa« 
seconded  in  his  remonstrances  by  the  ministers  of  th^ 
emperor,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  several  other  foreign 
potentates.  The  queen  expressed  uncommon  indigna^ 
tion  against  the  authors  of  this  violence,  who  were  imme- 
diately apprehended,  and  orders  were  given  to  prosecute 
them  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law.      Matueof 
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repeated  his  complaints  with  great  acrimony  ;  and  Mr. 
Secretary  Boyle  assured  him,  in  the  queen':^  name^  that 
he  should  have  ample  satisfaction.  Notyrithistanding  thii 
assurance,  he  demanded  a  pass  for  himself  and  femily ; 
refused  the  ordinary  presents  at  his  departure ;  and  re* 
tired  to  Holland.     From  thence  he  transmitted  a  memo* 
rial,  with  a  letter  from  the  czar,  to  the  queen,  insisting 
upon  her  punishing  with  death  all  the  pertons  concerned 
in  violating  the  law  of  nations  upon  the  person  of  his 
ambassador.     Such  punishment  being  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  England,  the  queen  and  her 
ministry  were  extremely  perplexed,  and  held  sevieral 
councils,  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  proper  to  be 
taken  on  such  an  occasion.     On  the  28th  day  of  Octo^ 
ber,  prince  George  of  Denmaric  died  of  an  asthma  and 
dropsy,  with  which  he  had  been  long  afflicted.     He  wm 
a  prince  of  an  amiable  rather  than  a  shining  character, 
brave,  good-natured,  modest,  and  humane,  but  devoid 
of  great  talents  and  ambition.     He  had  always  lived  in 
harmony  with  the  queen,  who,  during  the  whole  tmtn 
of  their  union,  and  especially  in  his  last  illness,  approve 
herself  a  pattern  of  conjugal  truth  and  tenderness.    At 
his  death  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was  appointed  lord  high* 
admiral,  the  earl  of  Wharton  promoted  to  the  govern* 
ment  of  Ireland,  and  lord  Somers  appointed  president 
of  the  council.     Notwithstanding  these  promotioQs  of 
the  whig  noblemen,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  declined 
apace  in  his  credit  with  the  queen,  who  privately  con- 
sulted and  reposed  her  chief  confidence  in  Mr.  Harley, 
though  he  had  no  visible  concern  in  the  administratioit« 
^  XLH.  The  new  paritament,  in  which  the  whig*  in- 
terest still  preponderated,  was  assembled  on  the  16(b 
day  of  November,  when  tb^  were  given  to  undeHrtand, 
by  a  commission  under  the  great  s^,  that  the  arch^ 
bishop  of  Canterburf,  the  chancelW,  thie  lord-treai»iferr 
the  l0id-^w«,fd,  mi  the  master  of  the  horse^  were^  ap-. 
pointed  to  repremit  the  person  of  her  majesty,  whom; 
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decency  would  not  permit  to  appear  in  the  house  so  soon 
after  the  death  of  her  consort.  Sir  Richard  Onslow 
being  chosen  speaker  of  the  lower  house  with  the  queen  s 
approbation,  the  chancellor,  in  a  speech  to  both  houses, 
recommended  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  >tell- 
ing  them  her  majesty  hoped  they  would  enable  her  to 
make  a  considerable  augmentation  for  preserving  and 
improving  the  advantages  which  the  allies  had  gained 
in  the  Netherlands :  that  she  desired  they  would  prepare 
such  bills  as  might  confirm  and  render  the  union  effec- 
tual :  and  that,  if  they  would  propose  means  for  the 
advancement  of  trade  and  manufacture,  she  would  take 
pleasilre  in  enacting  such  provisions.  Both  houses 
having  presented  addresses  of  condolence  and  congratu- 
lation, pii  the  death  of  prince  George,  and  the  success  of 
her  majesty's  arms  during  the  last  campaign,  the  com- 
mons took  cognizance  of  controverted  elections,  which 
were  decided  with  shameful  partiality  for  the  whig  fac- 
tion. Then  they  proceeded  to  consider  the  different 
branches  of  the  supply ;  they  approved  of  an  augmen- 
tation of  ten  thousand  men,  which  was  judged  necessary 
for  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war ;  and  they 
voted  above  seven  millions  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
year.  The  bank  agreed  to  circulate  2,500,000/.  in  ex- 
chequer bills  for  the  government,  on  condition  that,  the 
term  of  their  continuance  should  be  prolonged  for  one- 
and-twenty  years ;  and  that  their  stock  of  2^201,171/. 
should  be  doubled  by  a  new  subscription.  The  two- 
thirds  subsidy  was  app^priated  for  the  interest  of  the 
money  raised  by  this  expedient, 

§  XLIII.  Great  debates  having  arisen  about  Scottish 
elections,  the  house  considered  the  petitions  and  repre- 
sentations that  were  delivered,  touching  the  incapacity 
of  the  eldest  sons  of  Scottish  peers,  excluded  from  sit- 
ting in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Counsel  being 
heard  upon  the  subject,  that  incapacity  iitras  confirmed ; 
and  new. writs  were  issued,  that  hew  members  might  be 
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elected  for  the  dbires  of  Aberdeen  and  Linlithgow,  in 
the  room  of  William  lord  Haddo,  and  James  lord  John- 
stown. Petitions  were  likewise  presented  to  the  house 
of  lords  by  some  Scottish  peers,  conceriiing  their  right 
of  voting,  and  signing  proxies.  After  warm  debates, 
the  honse,  upon  a  division,  determined,  that  a  Scottish 
lord,  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  should  no  longer 
retain  his  vote  in  Scotlajid :  and  that  the  noblemai  who 
were  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  had  a  right  to  sign 
proxies,  after  having  taken  the  oaths  to  the  government. 
ThiB  Scottish  peers  and  commopers  that  sat  iii  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  i^rere  divided  into  two  factions.  The 
duke  of  Queensberry  was  in  great  credit  with  the  queen 
and  the  lord-treasurer,  by  whose  interest  he.  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state  for  Scotland.  His  influence 
in  elections  was  so  great,  that  all  offices  in  that  kingdom 
were  bestowed  according  to  his  recommendation.  He 
was  opposed  by  the  dukes  of  Hamilton,  Montrose^  and 
Roxburgh,  who. were  supported  by  the  earl  of  Sunder- 
land and  lord  Somers;  so  that  the  whole  interest  iii 
that  country  was  engrossed  by  one  or  other  member  of 
the  ministry.  A  bill  for  a  general  naturalization,  of  all 
Protestants  was  brought  into  the  house,  and,  notwitlir 
standihg  violent  opposition  from  the  tories,  both  among 
the  lords  and  commons,  was  enacted  into  a  law.  TKe 
whigs  argued  for  this  bill,  as  a  me^ure  that  would 
encourage  industry,  improve  trade  and  manufacture,  and 
repair  the  waste  of  men  which  the  war  had  occasioned ; 
but  one  of  their  chief  motives  was  to  throw  an  addition 
of  foreigners  into  the  balance  against  the  landed  in- 
terest. The  tories  pleaded,  that  a  conflux  of  aliens 
might  prove  dangerous  to  the  constitution:  that' they 
would  retain  a  fondness  for  their  native  countries,  and, 
in  times  of  war,  act  as  spies  and  enemies:  that  they 
would  insinuate  themselves  into  places  of  trust  and  pro- 
fit; become  members  of  parliament;  and  by  frequient 
intermarriages,  contribute  to  the  extinction  of  the  Eng- 
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Ush  race :  that  they  would  add  to  the  number  of  the 
poor,  already  so  expensive,  and  share  the  br6ad  of  the 
labourers  and  tradesmen  of  England. 

§  XLIV.  An  inquiry  being  set  on  foot  in  both  houses 
concerning  the  late  intended  invasion  in  Scotland,  lord 
Haversham  and  the  other  tory  members  endeavour^  to 
demonstrate^  that  proper  precautions  had  not  been  taken 
for  the  security  of  that  kingdom,  even  after  the  ministry 
had  received  imdoubted  intelligence  of  the  pretender  s 
des^ :  that  since  the  attempt  had  miscarried,  many 
persons  df  quality  had  been  apprehended,  aDd  severely 
used  by  the  government,  on  pretended  suspicion  of  high- 
treascm ;  though,  in  all  probability,  the  aim  of  the  mi* 
nistry ,  in  confining  those  persons,  was  to  remove  all  pos- 
sibility of  their  opposing  the  court  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tions for  members  of  parliament.  These  assertions  were 
supported  by  many  incontested  facts  and  shrewd  ail- 
ments, notwithstanding  which,  the  majority  were  so 
little  disposed  to  find  fault,  that  the  inquiry  issued  in  a 
joint  address  to  the  queen,  containing  resolutions,  that 
timely  and  efiectual  care  had  been  taken  to  disappoint 
the  designs  of  her  majesty's  enemies,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  A  bill,  however,  was  brought  into  the  house 
of  lords,  under  the  title  of  "  An  Ajct  for  improving  the 
Union  of  the  two  Kingdoms."  It  related  to  triak  for 
treason  in  Scotland,  which  by  this  law  were  regulated 
according  to  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  England,  with 
some  small  variation.  The  Scottish  members  opposed 
it  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  form  of  their  laws ;  and 
they  were  joined  by  those  who  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim  to  oppose  all  the  court  measures :  nevertheless, 
the  bill  passed  through  both  houses,  and  received  the 
royal  assent.  Yet^  in  order  to  sweeten  this  unpalatable 
medicine,  the  queen  consented  to  an  act  of  grace,  by 
which  all  treasons  were  ps»doned,  except  those  com- 
nntted  on  the  high  seas  :  an  exception  levelled  at  those 
who  had  embarked  with  the  pretender.     Major-geaeml 
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Webb^wbo  had  been  defrauded  of  his  due  honour,  in  a 
partial  representation  of  the  battle  of  Wynendale,  trans* 
mitted  by  Cardonnel,  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Marlbo* 
rough,*  was  now  thanked  by  the  house  of  commons  for 
the  great  and  eminent  services  which  he  h9d  peirformed  ' 
in  that  engagement.^  This  motion  was  made  l^  the 
tories ;  and  the  whigs  did  not  fail  to  procure  a  compli* 
ment  of  the  same  nature  to  the  duke  of  Marlborougpb, 
eyen  before  he  returned  to  England.  When  the  news 
of  Ghent's  being  taken  arrived,  the  lords  and  commons 
eongratulated  the  queen  on  this  last  effort  of  a  glorious 
campaign ;  and  the  duke,  at  his  arrival,  was  thanked, 
in  the  name  of  the  peers,  by  the  lord-chancellor.  As 
he  was  supposed  to  have  brought  over  proposals  of  peace, 
the  two  houses,  in  an  address,  desired  the  queen  would 
insist  on  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  which  was  a  nest 
of  pirates  that  infested  the  ocean,  and  did  infinite  preju- 
dice to  the  commerce  of  England.  Th^  queen  promised 
to  comply  with  their  request.  But  she  was  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  next  address  they  presented,  humbly  en- 
treating, that  she  would  have  such  indulgence  to  the 
hearty  desires  of  her  subjects,  as  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  a  second  man*iage.  She  told  them,  that  the  provision 
she 'had  made  for  the  Protestant  succesdon  would  always 
be  a  proof  how  much  she  had  at  heart  the  future  hap«^ 
piness  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  subject  of  this  address 
was  of  such  a  nature,  that  she  was  persuaded,  they  did 
not  expect  a  particular  answer. 

§  XLV.  The  laws  having  been  found  insufficient  to 
punish  capitally  the  authors  of  the  insult  offered  to  the 
Muscovite  ambassador,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house 
of  commons  for  preserving  the  privileges  of  ambassadors 
and  other  foreign  ministers,  and  passed  through  both 
houses :  as  did  another,  to  prevent  the  laying  of  wagers 
relating  to  the  public ;  a  practice  which  had  been  carried 

a  Burnet.  Paaje].  Histoiy  of  the  6nke  olT  Marlborough.  Mil.  Hist.  Tin^al. 
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to  a  degree  of  4nfatuation,and  by  which  many  unwary 
person  fell  a  sacrifice  td  crafty  adventurers. .  ^  On  the 
14tli  day  of  March,  the.  commons  voted  the  sum  of 
103,203/.  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nevis  and 
St.  Christopher  s,  who  had  suffered  by  the  late  invasion  : 
and  on  the  21st  day  of  April  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued. The  Muscovite  ambassador  continued  to  write 
expostulatory  letters  to  Mr.  Secretary  Boyle,  who  at  last 
owned,  that  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  did  not  admit  of 
such  punishment  as  he  demanded.  An  infonnation  was 
tried  in  the  court  oi  king's  bench  for  her  majesty  against 
Thomas*  Morton,  laceman,  and  thirteen  other  persons 
t^oncemed  in  the  insult,  of  which  they  were  found  guilty; 
and  the  spedal  matter  of  the  privileges  of  ambassadors 
was  to  be  argued  next  term  before  the  judges.  Mean- 
while, the  queen,  by  way  of  satisfaction  to  the  czar,  con- 
descended to  make  solemn  excuses  by  her  ambassador ; 
to  r^air  Matueofs  honour  by  a  letter,  and  indemnify 
him  for  all  his  costs .  and  damages :  concessions  with 
whidh  the  czar  and  his  ambassador  declared  themselves 
well  satisfied.  The  convocation  had  been  summoned, 
chosen,  and  returned  with  the  new  parliament;  but  as 
the  ol^  spirit  was  supposed  to  prevail  in  the  lower  house, 
the  queen,  by  writ  to  the  archbishop,  ordered  him  to 
prorogue  it  from  time  to  time,  until  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment was  finished. 


CHAP.  X. 

S  I.  Negotiattons  for  peace  meffectual— §  II.  The  allied  army  be- 
sieges and  takes  Tournay-^  III.  The  French  are  defeated  at  > 
MalRlaquet— §  IV.  Mons  surrendered— §  V.  Campaign  in  Spain 
— i  VI.  The  French  king's  proposais  of  treating  rejected  by  the 
states-general— §  VII.  Account  of  Dr.  Sacheverel— §  VIII.  He 
is  impeached  by  the  commons— §  IX.  His  trial— §  X.  Debates 
upon  it  in  the  house  of  lords— §  XI.  He  is  silenced  for  three  years 
-— §  XII.  Conferences  at  Gertruydenburgh— §  XIII.  Pride   and 
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obstinacy  of  the  Dutch — V^^^-  I^uay  besieged  aodtakeaby 

the  confederates,  as  ivell  as  Bethune.  Aire,  and  St.  Venant — 

•       .  .... 

§  XV.  King  Charles  obtains  a  victory  over  Philip  at  Saragossa, 
and  enters  Madrid— §  XVL  Battle  of  Villaviciosa— §  XVIL  The 
whig  ministry  disgraced^  XVIII.  The  parliament  is  dissolved 
--^  §  XIX.  Meeting  of  the  new  parliament — §  XX.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough  insulted  and  reviled^— ^  XXI.  Inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  the. war  in  Spain — §  XXII.  Severe  votes  in  the  house  of 
commons  against  those  who  invited  over  the  poor  Palatines — 
§  XXIII.  Harley  stabbed  at  the  council-board  by  Guiscard;  and 
created  earl  of  Oxford — §  XXIV.  Death  of  the  emperor  Joseph 
— §  XXV.  Representation  by  the  commons  to  the  queen — §  XXVL 
Proceedings  in  the  convocation — §  XXVII.  The  dulie  of  Mjurl- 
borough  continues  to  command  the  allied  army — §  XXVIII.  He 
surprises  the  French  lines  —  §  XXI ]&.  Reduces  Bouchain — 
§  XXX.  The  duke  of  Argyle  commands  the  British  troops  in 
Spain.  King  Charles  elected  emperor — §  XXXI.  Expedition  to 
Canada — §  XXXII.  Insolence  of  the  Jacobites  in  Scotland — 
§  XXXIII.  A  negotiation  set  on  fooCfbetween,tl)e  courts  of  France 
and  England — §  XXXIV.  Prior  is  sent  to  Fontainbleau — 
§  XXXV.  Menager  arrives  privately  in  England — §  XXXVI.  The 
French  king's  proposals  disagreeable  to  the  allies — ^  XXXVI I. 
Violent  debate  upon  them  in  the  house  of  lords — §  XXXVlII. 
The  dcfke  of  Hamilton's  title  of  duke  of  Brandon  disalKlwed. 
Bill  against  occasional  conformity  passes — §  XXXIX.  Duke  of 
Marlborough  dismissed  from  all  his  employments.  Twelve  new 
peers  created — §  XL.  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  arrives  in  England 
— ^  XLI.  Walpole  expellted  the  house  of  commons — §XLII.  Votes 
against  tlieduke  of  Marlborough— -§  XLIII.  Resolutions  against 
the  barrier-treaty  and  the  Dutch— §  XLIV,  Acts  unfavourable  to 
the  Presbyterian  discipline  in  Scotland. 

§  I.  The  French  king  was. by  this  time  reduced  to  such 
a  state  of  humiliation  by  the  losses  of  the  last  campaign, 
and  a  severe  winter,  which  completed  the  misery  of  his 
subjects,  that  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  all .  the  consi- 
derations of  pride  and  ambition,  as  well  as  the  interest 
of  his  grandson,  to  his  desire  of  peace,  which  was  now 
become  so  necessary  and  indispensable.  He  dispatched 
the  president  Rouille  privately  to  Holland,  with  general 
proposals  of  peace,  and  the  oflfer  of  a  good  barrier  to  the 
states-general,  still  entertaining  hopes  of  being  able  to 
detach  them  from  the  confederacy.     The  minister  con^- 
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fenred  in  secret  with  Buys  and  Vanderdussen,  the  pen- 
sionaries of  Amsterdam  and  Gouda,  at  Moerdyke,  from 
tvhence  he  was  permitted  to  proceed  to  Woerden,  be- 
tween Leyden  and  Utrecht  The  States  immediately 
eommunii^ated  his  proposals  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Great  Britain.  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough arrived  at  the  Hague  in  April,  and  conferred 
with  the  grand  pensionary  Heinsius,  Buys,  and  Vander- 
dussen,  on  the  subject  of  the  French  proposals,  which 
were  deemed  unsatisfactory.  Rouille  immediately  dis- 
patched a  courier  to  Paris,  for  farther  instrudtions ;  and 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  returned  to  England,  to  make 
the  queen  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  negotia- 
jion.  Lewis,  in  order  to  convCAce  the  States  of  his  sin- 
cerity, sent  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  his  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,  to  the  Hague,  with  fresh  offers,  to  which 
the  deputies  would  make  no  answer  until  they  knew  the 
sentiments  of  the  queen  of  Great  Britain.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough  crossed  the  seas  a  second  time,  accompa- 
nied by  the  lord  viscount  Townshend,  as  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary, and  joint  plenipotentiary :  prince  Eugene 
being  likewise  at  the  Hague,  the  conferences  were  begun. 
The  French  minister  declared,  that  his  mastelr  would 
cpnsent  to  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk :  that  he  would 
abandon  the  pretender,  and  dismiss  him  from  his  domi- 
nions :  that  he  would  acknowledge  the  queen's  title  and 
the  Protestant  succession :  that  he  would  renounce  all 
pretensions  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  cede  the 
places  in  the  Netherlands  which  the  «tates*general  de- 
mandjBd  for  their  ba^er :  that  he  would  treat  with  the 
emperor  on  die  footing  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Rys- 
wick,  and  even  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Strasburgfa. 
The  ministers  of  the  allies,  rendered  proud  and  wanton 
by  success,  and  seeing  their  own  private  interest  in  the 
continuation  of  the  war,  insisted  upon  the  restitution 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Alsace  to  the  empire;  upon 
the  French  monarch's  restoring  Strasburgh  in  its  present 
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conditkoi ;  iijH>n  his  ceding  the  town  and  eastellsmy  of 
Lisle,  demolishing  Dunkirk,  New  Briaac,  Fort-Lewis^ 
and-Hunningen.  In  a  word,  their  demands  w^re  so 
insolentj  that  Lewis  would  not.  have  suffered  them  to  be 
mentioned  in  his  hearing,  had  not  he  been  reduced  to 
the  last  degree  of  distress.  ^One  can  hardly  read  them 
without  feeling  a  sentim^dt  of  compassicm  for  tiiat  mo* 
narch,  who  had  once  given  law  to  Europe,  and  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  victoiy  and  conquest     NotwiA- 

'  standing  the  discouraging  dispatches  he  had  received 
from  the  {^resident  Rouill^,  after  his  first  conferences 
with  the  d^uties,  he  could  not  believe  that  the  Dutch 
would  be  so  blind  to  their  own  interest,  as  to  reject  the 
advantages  in  commerce,  and  the  barrier  which  he  had 
offered.  He  could  not  conceive  that  they  would  choose 
to  bear  the  burden  of  excessive  taxes  in  proseculi]^  a 
war,  the  events  of  which  would  always  be  uncertain, 
rather  thap  enjT>y  the  blessings,  of  peace,  security,  and 

,  advantageous  commerce :  he  flattered  himself  that  the 
allies  would  not  ^o  far  deviate  from  their  purposed  aim 
of  establishing  a  balance  of  powar,  as  to  throw  such  an 
enormous  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
which  cherished  all  the  dangerous  ambition  and  arbitrary 
principles  without  the  liberality  of  sentiment  peculiar  to 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  In  proportion  as  theyl  rose  in 
their  demands,  Lewis  fell  in  his  condescension.  His 
secretary  of  state,  th^  marqu^  de  Torcy,  posted  in  dis- 
guise to  Holland^  on  the  faith  of  a  common  blank  pass- 
port.  He  solicited,  he  soothed,  he  supplicated,  and 
made  concessions  in  the  name  of  his  sov^eign.  He 
found  the  States  were  wholly  guided  by  the  influence  of 
prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  MarlbcHrough.  He  found 
these  generals  elat^,  haughty,  overbearing,  and  impla- 
cable. He  in  private  attacked  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
oDi  his  weakest  side-:  he  offered  to  that  nobleman  a  lai^ 
Buni  of  money,  provided  he  would  effect; a  peace  on  eer- 
tain  conditions.     The  jHroposal  was  rejected.  Tie  duke 
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found  his  enemies  in  England  increasing,  and  hi^  credit 
at  court  in  the  wane ;  and  he  knew  that  nothing  but  a 
continuation  of  the  war,  and  new  victories,  could  support 
his  influence  in  England.  Torcy  was  sensible  that  his 
country  was  utterly  exhausted ;  that  Lewis  dreaded  no- 
thing so  much  as  the  opening  of  the  campaign ;  and  he 

,  agreed  to  those  articles  upon  which  they  insisted  as  pre- 
liminaries.    The  Frendh  king  was  confounded  at  these 

^  proposals :  he  felt  the  complicated  pangs  of  grief,  shame, 
and  indignation.  He  rejected  the  preliminaries  with  , 
disdain.  He  even  deigned  to  submit  his  cotiduct  to  the 
judgment  of  his  subjects.  His  offers  were  published, 
together  with  the  demands  of  the  allies.  His  people 
interested  themselves  in  the  glory  of  their  monarch. 
They  exclaimed  against  the  cruelty  and  arrogance  of  his 
enemies.  Though  impoverished  and  half-starved  by 
the  war,  they  resolved  to  expend  their  whole  substance 
in  his  support ;  and  rather  to  fight  his  battles  without 

X  P^y>  tl^2^  leave  him  in  the  dire  necessity  of  complying 
with  sudi  dishonourable  terms.  Animated  by  these  sen^ 
timents,  they  made  such  efforts  as  amazed  the  whole 
world.  The  preliminaries  being  rejected  by  the  French 
king,  Rouille  was  ordered  to  quit  Holland  in  four-and- 
twjenty  hours;  and  the  generals  of  the  confederates 
resolved  to  open  the  campaign  without  farther  hesi- 
tation. 

§  H.  Prkice  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
proceeded  to  Flanders,  and  towards  the  end  of  June, 
the.  allied  army  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Lisle,  to  the 
number^  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  fighting  men. 
At  the  same  time,  the  mareschal  Villars,  accounted  the 
most  fortunate  general  in  France,  assembled  the  French 
forces. in  the  plain  of  Lens,  where  he  began  to  throw  up 
intrenchments.  The  confederate  generals  having  ob- 
served his  situation,  and  perceiving  he  could  not  be 
attacked  with  any  probability  of ,  success,  resolved  to 
imdertake  the  siege  of  Tournay,  the  garrison  of  which 
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Villars  liad  imprudently  weakened.     Accordingly,  they 
made  a  feint  upon  Ypr^,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy, 
and  convert  all  their  attention  to  that  side,  while  they 
suddenly  invested  Toumay,  on  the  27th  day  of  June. 
Though  the  garrison  did  not  exceed  twelve  weakened 
battalioi^s  and  four  squadrons  of  drs^oons,  the  place  was 
so  strong  both  by  art  and  nature,  and  lieutenant  de 
Surville,  the  governor,  possessed  such  admirable  tialents, 
that  the  siege  was  protracted,  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  allies,  and  coM  them  a  great  number  of  men, 
notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  that  could  be  taken 
for  the  safety  of  the  troops.     As  the  besiegers  proceeded 
by  the  method  of  sap,  their  miners  frequently  met  with 
those  of  the  enemy  under  ground,   and  fought  with 
bayonet  and  pistol.     The  volunteers  on  both  sides  pire- 
sented  themselves  to  these  subteiraneous  combats,  in 
the  midst  of  mines  and  counter  mines  ready  primed  lor 
explosion.     Sometimes  they  were  kindled  by  accident,, 
and  sometimes  sprung'by  design ;  so  that  greiat  numbers 
of  those  brave  men  were  stifled  below,  and  whole  bat- 
talions blown  into  the  air,  or  buried  in  the  rubbiish. 
On  the  28th  day  of  July,  the  besiegers  having  effected 
a  practicable  breach,  and  made  the  necessary  dispositions 
for  a  genferal  assault,  the  enemy  offered  to  capituleite : 
the  town  was  surrendered  upon  conditions,  arid  the  gar- 
rison retired  to  the  citadel.     Surville  likewise  entered 
into  a  treaty  about  giving  up  the  citadel :  the  articles 
being  sent  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  Lewis  would  not 
ratify  them,  except  upon  condition  that  there  should  be 
a  general  cessation  in  the  Netherlands  till  llie  5th  day 
of  September.     Hostilities  were  renewed  on  the  Sth 
day  of  August,  and  prosecuted  with  uncommon  ardour 
and  animosity.     On  the  30th,  Surville  desired  to  capi- 
tulate on^  certain  articles,  which  were  rejected  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  gave  him  to  understand, 
tiiat  he  had  no  terms  to  expect,"  but  must  surrerideV  at 
discretion.    At  length,  his  provisioju  being  qijile  ex- 
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hausted,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  himself  and  his 
garrison  prisoners  of  war,  though  they  were  permitted 
to  return  to  Frcuice,  on  giving  their  parole  that  they 
would  not  act  in  the  field  until  a  like  number  of  the 
allies.should  be  relieved. 

§  HI.  The  next  object  that  attracted  the  eyes  of  the 
confederates  was  the  city  of  Mons,  which  they  resolved 
to  besiege  with  all  possible  expedition.  They  passed 
the  Scheldt  on  the  3d  day  of  September,  and  detached 
the  prince  of  Hesse  to  attack  the  French  lines  from  the 
Haisne  to  the  Sombre,  which  were  abandoned  at  his 
approach.  On  the  7th  day  of  September^  mareschal  de 
Boufflers  arriv^  in  the  French  camp  at  Quievrain,  con-r 
tent  to  act  in  an  inferior  capacity  to  Villars,  although 
his  supericHT  in  point  of  seniority.  The  duke  of  MarU 
borough  having  received  advice  that  the  French  were  on 
their  march  to  attack  the  advanced  body  under  the 
prince  of  Hesse,  decamped  from  Havi^,  in  order  to  sup. 
port  that  detachment.  On  the  9th,  the  allies  mBtde  a 
motion  to  the  left,  by  which  the  two  armies  were  brougkt 
^  near  each  other,  that  a  mutual  cannonading  ensued. 
The  French  army,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  were  posted  behind  the  woods  of 
la  Merte  and  Tanieres,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mai- 
plaquet  The  confederates,  nearly  of  the  same  number, 
encamped  with  the  right  near  Sart  and  Bleron,  and  the 
left  on  the  edge  of  the  wood  of  Lagniere-;  the  head- 
quarters being  at  Blaregnies.  The  enemy,  instead  of 
attiu^ng  the  allies,  began  to  fortify  their  camp,  which 
was  naturally  strong,  with  triple  intrenchments.  in  a 
word,  they  were  so  covered  with  lines,  hedges,  intrench- 
ments, cannon,  and  trees  laid  across,  that  they  seemed 
to  be  quite  inaccessible.  Had  the  confederates  attacked 
diem  on  the  9th,  the  battle  would  not  have  been  so 
bioiody,  and  the  victory  would  have  proved  more  deci- 
sive, for  they  had  nEOt  then  begun  to  secure  the  camp ; 
hut  IfaxlboroQ^h  postponed  the  engagement  until  they 
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should  be  reinforced  by  eighteen  battalions .  whieh  had 
been  employed  in  the  siege  of  Toumay ;  and  in  the 
mean  time^  the  French  fortified  themselves  wi&  incre- 
dible diligence  and  dispatch.  On  the  1 1th  day  of  Sep^ 
tember,  early  in  the  morning,  the  confederates,-  &voured 
by  a  thick  fog,  erected  batteries  on  each  wing,  and  in 
the  centre ;  and  about  eight  o'clock,  the  weather  clear-' 
ing  up,  the  attack  began.  Eighty-six  battalions  on  the 
right,  commanded  by  general  Schuylemburgh,  the  duke  - 
of  Argyle,  and  other  generals,  and  supported  by  two- 
and^twenty  battalions  under  count  Lottum,  attacked  the 
left  of  the  enemy  with  such  vigour,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing their  lines  and  barricadoes,  they  were  in  lesa  than 
an  hour  driven  from  their  iiitrenchm^its  into  the  woods 
of  Sart  and  Tanieres.  The  prince  of  Orange  and  baron 
Fagel,  with  six-and-thirty  Dutch  battalions,  ^vanced 
against  the  right  of  the  enemy,  posted  in  the  wood  of 
la  Merte,  and  covered  with  three  intrenchments.  Here 
the  battle  was  maintained  with  the  most  desperate 
cGiirage  on  both  sides.  The  Putch 'obliged  the  French 
to  quit  the  first  intrenchment ;  but  were  repulsed  from 
the  second  with  great  slaughter.  The  prince  of  Orange 
persisted  in  his  efforts  with  incredible  perseverance  and 
intrepidity,  even  afler  two  Jiorses  had  been  killed  under 
him,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  officers  either  skin  or 
disabled.  The  French  fought  with  an  obstinacy  of  cou- 
rage that  bordered  on  despair,  till,  seeing  their  lines 
forced,  their  left  wing  and  centre  giving  way,  and  their 
general,  Villars,  dangerously  wounded,  they  made  an 
excellent  retreat  towards  Bavay,  under  the  conduct  of 
Boufflers,  and  took  post  between  Quesnoy  and  Valeii- 
cieniies.  The  field  of  battle  they  abandoned  to  the  con- 
federateS)  with  about  forty  colours  and  standards,  sis:teeti 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  good  number  of  prisoners : 
but  this  was  the  dearest  victory  the  allies  had  ever  piAr- 
chased.  About  twenty  thou^nd  of  their  best  troops 
wer6  killed  in  the  engagement,  whereat  the  enemy  did 
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not  lose  half  that  number,  and  retired  at  leisure,  per- 
fectly recovered  of  that  apprehension  with  which  they 
had  been  for  some, years  inspired  and  overawed  by  the 
successes  of  their  adversaries.  On  the  side  of  the 
allies,  cpunt  Lottum,  general  Tettau,  count  Oxieni^tem, 
and  the  marquis  ^f  Tullibardine,  were  killed,  with  many 
other  officers  of  distinction.  Prince  Eugene  was  sli^tly 
wounded  on  the  head:  lieutenant-general  Webb  re- 
ceived a  shot  in  the  groin.  The  duke  of  Argyle,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  extraordinary  feats  of  valour, 
escaped  unhurt;  but  several  musket-balls  penetrated 
through  his  clothes,  his  hat,  and  perriwig.  In  the 
French  ariny ,  the  chevalier  de  St.  Geoirge  charged  twelve 
times  with  the  household  troops,  and  in  the  last  was 
wounded  with  a  sword  in  the  arm.  The  mareschal  de 
Villars  confidently  asserted,  that  if  he  himself  had  not 
been  disabled,  the  confederates  would  certainly  have 
been  defeated. 

§  IV.  Considering  the  situajkion  of  the  French,  the 
number  of  their  troops,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  fortified;  nothing  could  be  more  rash  and  imprudent 
than  the  attack,  which  cost  the  lives  of  so  many  gallant 
.men,  and  was  attended  with  so  little  advantiaige  to  the 
conquerors.  Perhaps  the  duke  of  Marlborough' thought 
a  victory  was  absolutely  necessary  to  support  his  sinking 
interest  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  His  intention  was 
to  have  given  battle  before  the  enemy  had  intrenched 
themselves ;  but  prince  Eugene  insisted  upon  delaying 
the  action  until  the  reinforcement  should  arrive  from 
Toumay.  The  extraordinary  carnage  is  imputed  to  the 
impetuosity  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  whose  aiih,  through 
this  whole  war,  was  to  raise  himself  into  consideration 
with  the  states-general,  by  signal  acts  of  military  prow- 
ess- The  French  having  retired  to  Valenciennes,  the 
allies  were  left  atUberty  to  besiege  Mons,  which'capi'- 
tulated  about  the  end  of  October;  and  both  armies  were 
distributed  in  wintet-quarters.     The  c&mpaigh  on  the 
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Rhiife  produced  nothings*  but  one  sharp  action,  between 
k  detachment  of  the  French  army,  coinmanded  by  the 
count  de  Borgh,  and  a  body  of  troops  under  count  ' 
Merci,  who  had  passed  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  penetrate 
into  Franche-compte.  The  imperial  officer  was  worsted 
m  this  encountei^,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men ; 
obliged  to  repass  the  river,  and  retire  to  Fribourg.  In 
Piedtncmt,  velt-mareschal  Thaun  comma]!ifled  the  confe- 
derates, in  the  room  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  refused 
to  take'  the  field  until  some  differences,  tvhich  had  arisen 
between  the  emperor  and  him,  should  be  adjusted* 
Thaun's  design  was  to  besiege  Brian^on ;  but  the  duke 
of  Berwick  had  taken  such  precautions  as  firustrated  his 
intention^  though  part  of  the  troops  under  the  French 
general  were  employed  in  suppressing  an  insurrection  of 
the  Camisars,  and  other  malecontents  in  the  Vivarez. 
These  were  entirely  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle ;  and 
Abraham,  one  of  their  leaders,  being  taken^  was  broke 
alive  u.pon  the  wheel ;  three-and-twenty  were  hanged, 
and-  the  other  prisoners  sent  to  the  galleys.  The  pope 
delayed  acknowledging  king  Charles,  imder  various 
preteiioes>  in  hopes  that  the  campaign  would  prove! 
fitVQurable  to  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  till  at  length  the 
emperor  giving  him  to  understand  that  his  army  should 
take  up  their  winter-quarters  in  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
his  highness  sol^nnly  owned  Charles  as  king  of  Spain, 
Naples,  and  Sicily. .  ^  ^^ 

§  V.  The  militajpy  operations  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  unfavourable  to  the  allies.  On  the  7th  of  May, 
the  Portuguese  and  English. were  defeated  at  Gaya,  by 
the  SpaniaVds,  under  the  command  of  the  mareschal  de 
Bay.  The  castle  of  Alicant,  guarded  by  two  English 
regiments,,  had  been  besieged,  and  held  out  during  a 
whole  winter.  At  length  the  chevaHer  d'Asfeldt  ordered 
the  rock  to.be  undermined,  and  having  lodged  two  hun- 
dred barrels  of  gunpowder,  gave  Syburg,  the  governor, 
to  understand,  that  two  of  his  officers  might  come  out 
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and  see  the  cooditioU  o^  the  woifkB.     This  dfiw  being 
•  accepted,  A^feldt,  in  person,  accompanied  th^n  to  the 
mine ;  he  tpjd  them  he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of 
seeing  so  many  braye  men  perish  in  the  ruins  of  a  place 
they  had  sq  gallantly  defended ;  and  allowed  th^m  four- 
and'twji^nty  hours  to  consider  on  the  resolutjion  .they 
should  .  taice,     Syburg  continued  deaf  to  his  remon- 
,  strances ;  andj  with  an  obstinacy^  that  savoured  moife  of 
stupidity  thp,n  of  valour^  determined  to  stand  the  explo- 
sion. When  the  sentinels  that  were  posted  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  gave  notice,  by  a  precora^erted  signal,  that  fire 
was  set  to  the  nunCj  the  governor  ordered  the  guard  to 
retire,  and  walked  out  to  the  parade,  acicomjwtoied  by 
several  officers.     The  mine  being  sprung,   t^  rock 
opened  under  th^eir  feet,  and  they  f^Jing  into  the  chasm, 
it  ip;stat)ftly  closed,  and  crushed  theaa  tb  death.  Notwilh- 
^Ft^ding  this  ^t^adfnl  incident,  qojon^l.  d'Albw^  who 
succeeded,  tp:^e  command,  fesolified  to  defend, tke.plate 
t^  th^  last  ex^emity .  '  Sir  Edward  .Whitak^r  »iled  from: 
BarQelo]{ia  to  th(^  relief  of  the  place  ;  bub  the^  enemy  had 
erectefl  such  worki^  as  efifeqtually  hindered'  ^ei  trodp$« 
frojqa  landipg*  Then  general  Stajahope,.whoco^oi»a»ded 
"  ib^fm ;  caj^tijJiat^  wi;h  the'  Spanish  genes^al  for  titei  gar- 
iRSpn,  which:  rfiArt^hed  mit  with  all  i}m  honours  of  lifax, 
and  wa^  transported  to  Minorca,  wh^re  thfe  men  were, 
put  into  quartern  of  refreshment.  .  On  the^  frontiers  oi 
Catalonia,  general  Staremberg  main.t^itied  his  ground, 
and  even  annoyed  the  enemy.  He  passed  the  Segra,  and 
rednped  Bakguer:;  havii^  left  a:  strong  garris<>n  in  the 
piftce,.  he  iiepassed  the  river,  ^ds^nt  his  foi^jesinto  win- 
tw-quart^rs..   .The  most  men^orabl^  event  of  feWa  sum- 
piQr  was  jth^  b^tJijB  qC  Poulto^a,.ila,whkh  the  king^  of 
Sweden  wa^  entirdy  defeated  by  the^<}z^r  of  Mjascovy, 
^d  oh^liged  to  take  refuge  at.  fterider,  4  tprwn -  of  Mol- 
daviajr .  in  ^  the  ,  Turkish   dpm^ni^^,     Ai*^stMis :  inuxie- 
dia^ely.  marched  i^^,  Poland  agfiini*  3tonislans,  and 
renounced  his  own  resignation,  a&if  it  bad  blQest  the  eilect 
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of  coinJ)ulsion.  He  ftrmed  a  project  with  tK6  kkigs  of 
Denmark  and  Prussia,  to  attack  the  Swedish  territories 
in  three  different  places ;  but  the  emperor  atod  mari- 
time powers  prevented  the  execution  of  this  scheme, 
by  entering  into  a  guarantee  for  preserving  the  peace 
of  the  empire.  Nevertheless,  the  king  of  Denm^k  de- 
clared war  against  Sweden,  and  transported  an  army 
over  the  Sound  to  Schonen ;  but  they  were  attacked  and 
defeated  by  the  Swedes,  and  obliged  to  re-embark  with 
the  utmost  precipitation.  The  w^r  still  continued  to 
rage  in  Hungary,  where,  however,  the  revolters  Were 
routed  in  many  petty  engagements. 

§  VI.  Though  the  events  of  the  summer  had  been 
less  unfavourable  to  France  than  Lewi^  had  reason  to 
expect,  he  saw  thatpeacfe  was  as  necessary  as  ever  to  his 
kingdom ;  but  he  thought  h^  might  now  treat  with  some 
freedom  and  dignity.  His  minister,  Torcy,  maintained 
a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Petkum,  resident  of  the  duke 
of  Holsteiii  at  the  Hague :  he  proposed  to  this  minister, 
that  the  negotiations  should  be  renewed ;  and  demanded 
j^asses,  by  virtue  of  which  the  French  plenipotentiaries 
might  repair  in  safety  to  Holland.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
French  king  withdrew  his  troops  from  Spain,  on  pretence 
of  demonstrating  his  readiness  to  oblige  the  allies  in  that 
particular;  though  this  measure  was  the  effect  of  neces- 
«ity,  which  obliged  him  to  recall  those  troops  for  the 
defence  of  his  oWn  dominion^*  'Hie  states-general 
nsfosed  to  grant  parses  to  the  French  nnnistiers;  but  they 
allowed  Petkum  to  make  a  journey  to  Versaillesi  fti  the 
interim  king  Philip  published  a  manifesto,  protesting 
against  all  that  should  be^ti^uis^cted  at  the  H^gue  to  his 
prejudice.  Far  from  yielding  Spam  and  the  Indies  to. 
hia  competitor,  he  declared  his  intention  of  driving 
Charles  from  those  places  that  were  now  in  his  pos- 
session.' ^  He  named  ^e  duke  of  Alba  and  count  Berg- 
hcydk  for  his  plenipotentiaries,  and  ordered  tliem  -  to 
notify  thw  credentials  to  the  maritime  powers :  but-  no 
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regard  was  paid  to  their  intimation.  Philip  tampeiced 
likewise  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  the  marquis 
de  Tor<jy  renewed  his  attempts  upon  that  general ;  but 
all  his  application  and  address  proved  ineffectual.  Pet- 
kum  brought  back  from  Versailles  a  kind  of  memorial,  im- 
porting, that  those  motives  which  influenced  the  French^  ^ 
before  the  campaign  w;as  opened,  no  longer  subsisted : 
that  the  winter-season  naturally  produced  a  cessation  of 
arms,  during  which  he  would  treat  of  a  general  and 
reasonable  peace>  .without  restricting  himself  to,  the 
form  of  the  preliminaries  which  the  allies  had  pretended 
to  impose:  that,  nevertheless,  he  would  still  treat  on  the 
foundation  of  those  conditions  to  which  he  had  con- 
sented, and  send  plenipotentiaries  to  begin  the  con- 
ferences with  those  of  the  allies  on  the  1st  day  of  Janu- 
ary. The  states-general  inveighed  against  liiis  memo- 
rial, as  a  proof  of  the  French  king's  insincerity ;  though 
he.  certainly  had  a  right  to  retract  those  ofiers  they  had 
f<Mrmeriy  rejected.  They  cam^  to  a  resolution,  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
vigour ;  and  they  wrote  pressing  letters  on  the  subject 
to  all  their  allies. 

§  VIL  The  parliament  of  Grieat  Britain  being  as- 
sembled on  the  16th  day  of  November,  the  queen  in  h^ 
speech  told  both  houses,  that  the  enemy  bad  endear 
voured,  by  false  appearances,  and  deceil^l  insinuations 
of  a  desire  after  peace,  to  create  jealousies  among  thfe 
allies:  that  God  Almighty  had  been  pleased  to  bleaathe 
arms  of  the  confederates  with  a  most  remarkable  victory, 
and  other  successes,  which  had  laid  France  open  to  the 
impression  of  die  allied  arms,  and  consequently  rendered 
peace  more  necessary  to  that  kingdom'  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign.  She  -insisted  upon  the 
expediency  of  prosecuting  the  advantages  she  had  gain- 
ed,/ by  reducing  that  exorbitant  and  oppressive  power 
whw3h  had  so  long  threatened:  the  li|>erties  of  Europe. 
The  parliament  wer^B  as  eager  and  compliant  as  ever. 
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They  presented  congratulatory  addresses ;  they  thanked 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  for  his  signail  services ;  while 
great  part  of  the  nation  reproached  him  with  having 
wantonly  sacrificed  so  many  thousand  lives  to  his  own 
private  interest  and  reputation.  In  less  than  a  monfh 
the  commons  granted  upwards  of  six  millions  for  the 
service  of  the  ensuing  year;  and  established  a  lotteiy, 
with  other  funds,  to  answer  this  enormous  supply.  On 
the  13th  day  of  December,  Mr.  Dolben,  son  to  the  late 
archbishop  of  York,  complained  to  the  house  of  two  ser- 
mons preached  and  published  by  Dr.  Henry  Sachevejei, 
rector  of  St.  Saviour's  in  Southwark,  as  containing  posi- 
tions contrary  to  revolution  principles,  to  the  present 
government,  and  the  Protestant  succession.  Sacheverel 
was  a  clergyman  of  narrow  intellects,  and  an  overheate4 
imagination.  He  had  acquired  some  popularity  among 
those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  the  name  of  high- 
churchmen  ;  and  took  all  occasions  to  vent  his  animosity 
against  the  dissenters.  At  the  summer  assizes  at  Derby, 
he  had  held  forth  in  that  strain  before  the  judges  ;  on 
the  5th  day  of  November,  in  St.  Pauls  church,  he,  in  a 
violent  declamation,  defended  the  doctrine  of  non-resist- 
ance ;  inveighed  against  the  toleration  and  dissenters ; 
declared  the  church  was  dangerously  attacked  by  her 
enemies,  and  slightly  defended  by  her  false  friends ;  he 
sounded  the  trumpet  for  the  church,  and  exhorted  the 
people  to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God.  Sir  Samuel 
Garrard,  the  lord  mayor,  countenanced  this  harangue, 
which  was  published  under  his  protection,  extolled  by 
the  tories,  and  circulated  all  over  the  nation.  The  com- 
plaint of  Mr.  Dolben  against  Sacheverel  was  seconded 
in  the  house  of  commons  by  sir  Peter  King,  and  other 
members.  The  most  violent  paragraphs  were  read;  the 
sermons  were  voted  scandalous  and  seditious  libels.  Sa- 
cheverel, being  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  acknow- 
ledged himself  the  author  of  bbth,  and  mentioned  the 
encouragement  he  had  received  from  the  lord  mayor 
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to  print  that  which  was  entitled^  ^'The  Perils  of  False 
Brethren."  Sir  Samuel,  who  was  a  member,  denied  he 
had  ever  given  him  such  encouragement.  The  doctor 
being  ordered  to  withdraw,  the  hovse  resolved  he  should 
be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours;  and 
Mr.  Dolben  was  ordered  to  impeach  him  at  the  bar  of 
the  bouse  of  lords,  in  the  name  of  all  the  commons  of 
England.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  arti* 
cle^,  and  Sacheverel  was  taken  into  custody.  At  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  demonstrate  their  own  principles^ 
they  resolved  that  the  reverend  Mr.  Benjamin  Hoadley^ 
rector  of  St.  Peter-le-Poor,  for  having  often  justified  the 
principles  on  which  her  majesty  and  the  nation  pro-' 
ceeded  in  the  late  happy  revolution,  had  justly  merited 
the  favour  and  recommendation  of  the  hotxse ;  and  th^ 
presented  an  address  to  the  queen,  beseeching  her  to 
bestow  some  dignity  in  the  church  on  Mr.  Hoadley,  for 
his  eminent  services  both  to  the  church  and  state.  The 
queen  returned  a  civil  answer,  though  she  paid  no  regard 
to  their  recommendation.  Hoadley  was  a  clergyman  of 
sound  underst^ding,  unblemished  character,  and  un? 
common  moderation,  who,  in  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  lord  mayor  of  London,  had  demonstrated  the  lawful^ 
ness  of  resisting  wicked  and  cruel  governors ;  and  vin^ 
dicated  the  late  revolution.  By  avowing  such  doctrines^ 
he  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  high-churchmen,  who 
accused  him  of  having  preached  up  rebellion.  Many 
books  were  written  against  the  maxims  he  professed* 
These  he  answered  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  contro* 
versy,  acquitted  himself  with  superior  temper,  judgment, 
and  solidity  of  argument.  He,  as  well  as  bishop  Bur- 
net, and  several  other  prelates,  had  b^en  treated  with 
great  virulence  in  Sacheverel's  sermon ;  and  the  lord- 
treasurer  was  scurrilously  abused  ui^der  the  name  of 
Volpone. 

^  Vni.  The  doctor  being  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the 
upper  house,  petitioned  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  bail  i 
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but  this  indulgence  was  refused,  and  the  -  commons 
seemed  bent  upon  prosiecuting  him  witli  such^  s^erity, 
as  gave  disgust  to  men  of  moderate  principles.:  M^an^ 
wiiile,  the  tories  were  not  idle.  They  boldly  affirmed' 
that  the  whigs  had  formed  a  design  to  pull  down  -the 
church ;  and  that  this  prosecution  was  intended  to  try 
their  strength,  before  they  would  proceed  openly  to  the 
execution  of  their  project.  These  assertions  were  OTp^- 
ported,  and  even  credited,  by  great  part  of  the  clergy^ 
who  di4  not  fail  to  alarm  and  inflahie  their  hearers  i 
while  emissaries  were  employed  to  laise  a  ferment  among* 
the  populace  already  prepared  with  discontent,  arising- 
from  a  scarcity  which  prevailed  in  almost  every  country 
of  Europe.  Thfe  ministers  magnified  the  dangers  to 
which  the  church  was  exposed,  from  dissenters,  whigs/ 
aiMi  lukewarm  pi*elates.  These  they  represented  as  the 
authors  of  a  ruinous  war,  which  in  a  little  time  would 
produce  universal  famine;  and  as  the  immediate  en- 
couragevs  of  those  Palatine  refugees  who  had  been 
brought  over^  to  the  number  of  six  thousand,  and  main- 
tained by  voluntary  contributions,  until  they  could  be 
conveniently  transported  into  Ireland,  and  the  pltotations 
in- America.  The  charity  bestowed  upon  those  ifnhappy 
strangers  exasperated  the  poor  of  England,  who  felt 
sev^ely  the  effects  of  the  dearth,  and  helped  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  popular  discontent.  The  articles  again^ 
Dr.  Sachevcrel  being  exhibited,  his  person  was  com-' 
mltted  to  the  deputy^-usher  of  the  black  rod  ;  but  afler-' 
Vard  the  lords  admitted  him  to  bail.  Then  he  drew  up 
an  answer  to  the  charge,  in  which  he  denied  some  arti- 
cles, and  others  he  endeavoured  to  justify  or  extenuate. 
The  commons  having  sent  up  a  replication,  declaring 
th^y  were  ready  to  prove  the  charge,  the  lords  appointed 
the  27tii  day  df  FdS)ruaiy  for  the  trial  in  Westminster- ' 

hall. 

§  IX.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  Were  tu^ed 
upon  this  extraordinary  trial.  ,  It  lasted  three  weeks, 
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during  which  all  other  business  was  suspended;  ond 
the  queen  herself  was  every  day  present,  though  in  qua- 
lity of  a  private^  spectator.  The  managers  for  the  com- 
mons were  sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  Mr.  Eyre,  solicitor-general, 
sir  Peter  King,  recorder  of  the  city  of  London,  lieute- 
nant-general Stanhope,  sir  Thomas  Parker,  and  Mr, 
Robert  Walpole,  treasurer  of  the  navy.  The  doctor 
was  defended  by  sir  Simon  Harcourt  and  Mr,  Phipps, 
and  assisted  by  Dr.  Atterbury,  Dr  Smalhridge;  and  Dr., 
Friend.  A. vast  multitude  attended  him  every  day  to, 
and  from  Westminster-hall,  striving  tp  kiss  his  hand, 
and  praying  for  his  deliverance,  as  if  he  had  been  a  mar-^ 
tyr  and  confessor.  The  queen's  sedan  was  beset  by  the 
populace,  exclaiming,  ^'  God  bless  your  majesty  and  the 
church.  We  hope  your  majesty  is  for  Dr.  Sacheverel." 
They  compelled  all  persons  to  lift  their  hats  to  the  doc- 
tor as  he  passed  in  his  coach  to  the  Temple,  where  hi^ 
lodged  ;  and  among  these  some  mismbers  of  parliament, 
who  were  abused  and  insulted.  They  destroyed  seve-. 
ral  meeting-houses ;  plun^iered  the  dwelling-houses  of 
eminent  dissenters ;  and  threatened  Xo  pull  down  tho^ 
of  the  lord-chancellor,  the  earl  of  Wharton^  and  tl^: 
bishop  of  Sarum.  .  They  even  proposed  to  attack  the 
bank ;  so  that  the  directors  were  obliged  to  send  to 
Whitehall  for  assistance.  The  horse  and  foot  guards, 
were  immediately  sent  to  disperse  the  rioters,  who  fled 
at  their  approach.  Next  day  the  guards  were  doubled 
at  Whitehall,  and  the  train-bands  of  W^tminster  con- 
tinued in  armn*  during  the  whole  trial.  The  commons 
entreated  the  queen,  in  an  address,  to  take  effectual 
measures /or  suppressing  the  present  tumults,  set  on  foot 
and  fomented  by  Papists,  nonjurors,  and  other  enemies 
to  her  title  and  government.  She  expressed  a  deep  s^ise 
of  their  care  and  concern,  as  well  as  a  just  resentment 
at  these  tumultuous  and  violent  proceedings.  She  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  for  suppressing  the  tumults ; .  and 
several  persons  being  apprehended,  were  afterward  tried 
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for  high-tr^U3cm.  Two  of  them  w^fe  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  die ;  but  neither  suffered.  The  commcffls 
presented  another  address  of  thanks  to  her  majesty,  for 
her. gracious  answer  to  their  first  remonstrance.  They 
took  this  occasion  to  declare,  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
commons  i^ainst  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverel,  proceeded  only 
from  the  indispensable  obligation  they  lay  under  to  vin* 
dicate  the  late  happy  revolution,  the  glory  of  their  royal 
deliverer,  her  own  title  and  administration,  the  present 
established  and  Protestant  succession,  together  with  the 
tcrferation  and  the  quiet  of  the  government.  When  the 
doctor's  counsel  had  finished  his  defence,  he  himself  re* 
cited  a.  speech,  wherein  he  solemnly  justified  his  inten- 
tions towards  the  queen  and  her  government ;  and  spoke 
in  the  most  respeotfiil  terms  of  the  revolution  and  the 
Protestant  succession.  He  maintained  the  doctrine  of 
nonresistance  in  all  cases'  whatsoever,  as  a  maxim  of  the 
church  in  which  he  was  educated ;  and,  by  many  pa- 
thetic expressions,  ^ideavoured  to  excite  the  compassion 
of  the  audience.  He  was  surrounded  by  the  queen's 
fdhaplains,  who  encouraged  and  extolled  him  as  the 
champion  of  the  church ;  and  he  was  privately  favoured 
by  the  queen  herself,  who  could  not  but  relish  a  doctrine 
so  well  calculated  for  the  suppcwrt  of  regal  authority. 

§  X.  On  the  10th  day  of  March,  the  lords  being  ad- 
JQurjied  to  their  own  house,  the  earl  of  Nottinghfun  pro-* 
posed  the  following  question,"  Whether  iii  prosecutions 
by  impeachments  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours^ 
by  writing  or  speaking,  the  particular  words  supposed 
to  be  criminal  are  necessary  to^  be  expressly  specified  in 
such  impeachments?"  The  judges  being  consulted^ 
were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that,  according  to  law,  the 
grounds  of  an  indictment,  or  impeachment,  ought  to  be 
expressly  mentioned  in  both.  One  of  the  lords  having 
9uggested,  that  the  judges  had  delivered 'their  opinions 
according  to  the  rules  of  WestminsterThall,  and  not  ac- 
cordii^.  to  the  usage  of  parliament,  the  housie  resolved^ 
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Jth^t  mimpeachineuts  they  should  proceed  according  to 
tbe  hmB,  ol*  tke  lamd,  and  the  law  and  usage  i^  patlia-^ 
meat:  On  the  16th  day  of  the  month,. the  que^  h^ng 
in  the  house  incognito,  they  proceeded  to  consider  wbcr 
ther  or  not  the  commons  had  made  good  the  articled 
exhibited  again^  Dr.  fiacheverel.  The  earl  of  Whar* 
ton  observed,  that  the  doctor's  speech,  was  a  full  confu- 
tation and  conden^lstion  of  his  sermon :  that  all  he  had 
Bidvanced  about  ncmiesiitance  and  unlimited  obedience 
was  false  and  ridiculous :  that  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  as  urged  by  the  doctor,  was  not  reconcilable 
to  the  practice  ,of  churchmen :  that  if  the  revolution  was 
not  lawful^  many  in  that  house,  and  vast  numbers  with-^ 
Ottt>  wiere  guilty  of  blood,  murder,  rapine,  and  injustice  j 
and  that  the  queen  herself  was  no  lawful  sovereign^ 
since  the  best  title  she  had  to  the  crown  was  her  parlia- 
mentary title^  founded  upon  the  revolution.  He  was 
answered  by  the  lord  Hkversham  in  a  long  speech^ 
Lord  Ferrerssaid,  if  the  doctor  was  guilty  of  some  fool* 
ish  unguarded  expressions,  he  ought  to  have  been  tried 
at  common  law*  The  earl  of  Scarborough  observed^ 
the  revolution  was  a  nice  point,  and  above  the  law :  he 
moved  that  they  shduld  adjourn  the- debate,  and  take 
time  to  consider  before  they  gave  judgment.  DoetCHr 
Hooper,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  allowed  the  necessity 
and  legality  of  resistance  in  some  extraordlhary  cases; 
hut  was  of  opinion,  that  this  maxim  ought  to-be  con- 
cealed from  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  whO'  arq  natu^ 
rally  too  apt  to  resist :  that  the  revolution  was  not  to  be 
boasted  of,  or  made  a  precedent;  but  that  a  mantle 
ought  to  be  thrown  over  it,  and  it  should  be  called  a 
vacancy,  or  abdication.  He  said  the  original  compact 
wiere  dangerous  words,  not  to  be  mentioned  without 
great  caution ;  that  those  who  (examined  the  revcdntion 
too  nicely  were  iio  friends  to  it;  and  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a  necessity  for  preaching  up  nomesistence  and 
passive  obedience  at  that  time^  when  resistance  vras  Just 
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tifiad.  Tke'  duke  of  Ai^gyle  aiSirmed,  ti^st  the  eki:gy^ 
]&  jail  Sig^had  delivered  up  the  righte and  priyil^es  of 
the  people^  preadbing  up  the  kmg's  poiwer,  i».  onter  to 
gQvem  him  thjB  more  easily;  and  therefore  th^i  ought 
not  to  be  ^uffeied  to,  meddle  with  pc^itks.  1-he  eajrl  )©£ 
Anglesey  owned  the  doctor  had  pfe;8ched)jQP0ate»$fi;  but 
said,  that  waa  no  crime.  The^  duke  of  Leed^^  liutior 
guisfaed  bet?9reen  resistance  ^wd  revohjLtkm ;  &>t  had  not 
the  laat  succeeded^  it  would  have  certainly  heea  rehelf 
lion,  mte  he  knew. of  no  other. but  hereditary  righb 
The  >bishop  of  Salisbury  ju^iiied  ressistanee  from  thf 
book  of  Maccabees ;  he  mentioned  the  conduct  of  qnsea 
Elizabeth,  who  assisted  the  Scots,  the  French,  ajid  the 
states^-generaly  in  resisting  their  different  sovereigns, 
and  was  supported  in  this  practice  both  by  ber  parliar 
m^kt&  and  her  convocations.  He  observed  that  king 
Charles  I.  bad  assisted  the  citizens  of  Rochelle  in  their 
rebellion;  that  Manwaring  incurred  a  severe  censure 
from  the  parliament  for  having  broaehed  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings ;  and  that,  though  this  be- 
came a  favourite  maxim  after  the  restoration,  yet  its 
warmest  suss^ers  were  the  first  who  pleaded  for  resist*^ 
ance  when  they,  thought  themselves  oppressed.  The 
archbishop  of  York,  the  duke  of  .Buckingham,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  tory  int^^t,  declared  that  they  never  i^ad 
such  a.  |Hece  of  madness  and  nonsense  as  Sachevei^'s 
sermon ;  but  they  did  not  think  .him.  guilty  of  a  ^misde* 
meanour.  Next  day,  Dr.  Wake,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  ac-^ 
cui^d  Sacheverel  of  halving  made  a  strange  and  false 
representation  of  the  design  for  a  comprehension,  which 
had  been  set  on  foot  by  archbishop  Sancroft,  and  pro* 
moted  by  the  most  e^im^nt  divines  of  the  church  of 
Epgland.  :  He  was  of  opinioUj  that  "some  step  should  be 
taken  for  putting  a  stop  to  such  preaching,  as,  if  not 
timely  corrected,  might  kindle  heats  and  anim6«itieg 
that  would  qnda^ger  both  church  and  stata  Dr.  Trim- 
neljc  bishop  of  No^iwich,  expatiated,  on.  the  insolence  of 
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S^tcfaeverel,  who  had  arraigned  archbishop  Grindal,  one 
of  the  eminent  reformers,  as  a  perfidious  prelate,  for 
having  favoured  and  tolerated  the  discipline  of  Geneva. 
He  enlarged  upon  the  good  ^ects  of  the  toleration. 
He  took  notice  of  SachevereVs  presumption  in  publish-, 
ing  inflaminatoiy  prayers,  declaring  himself  under  per- 
secution, while  he  was  prosecuted  for  offending  against 
the  law,  by  those  who  in  common  justice  ought  to  be 
thought  the  fairest  accusers,  and  before  their  lordships, 
who  were  justly  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  impartial 
judges.  In  discussing  the  fourth  article,  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury  spoke  with  great  vehemence  against  Sache-. 
verel,  who,  by  inveighing  against  the  revolution,  tolera- 
tion, and  union,  seemed  to  arraign  and  attack  the  queen 
herself;  since  her  majesty  had  so  great  a  share  in  the 
first;  had  often  declared  she  would  maintain  the  second ; 
and  that  she  looked  upon  the  thii'd  as  the  most  glorious 
event  of  her  reign.  He  affirmed  that  nothing  could  be 
more  plain  than  the  doctor's  reflecting  upon  her  majesty's 
miiiisters ;  and  that  he  had  so  well  marked  out  a  noble 
peer  there  present,  by  an  ugly  and  scurrilous  epithet 
which  he  would  not  repeat,  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
mistake  his  meaning.  Some  of  the  younger  peers  could 
not  help  laughing  at  this  undesigned  sarcasm  upon  the 
lord-treasurer,  whom  Sacheverel  had  reviled  under  the 
name  of  Volpone :  they  exclaimed,  "  Name  him,  name 
him ;"  and,  in  all  probability,  the  zealous  bishop,  who 
was  remarkable  for  absence  of  mind  and  unguarded  ex- 
pressions, would  have  gratified  their  request,  had  not  the 
chancellor,  interposing,  declared  that  no  peer  was  ob- 
liged to  say  more  than  he  should  think  proper. 
,  ^  XI.  After  obstinate  disputes,  and  much  virulent  al- 
tercation, Sacheverel  was  found  guilty  by  a  majority  of 
seventeen  voices;  and  four-and-thirty  peers  entered  a 
protest  against  this  decision-  He  was  prohibited  from 
preaching  for  the  term  of  three  years :  his  two  sermons 
were  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
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hangman,  in  presence  of  the  lord  mayor  and  the  two 
sheriffs  of  London  atnd  Middksex.  The  lords  likewi^ 
voted  that  the  executioner  should  commit  to  the  same 
fire,  the  famous  decree  passed  in  the  convocation  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  asserting  the  absolute  authority 
and  indefeasible  right  of  princes.  A  like  sentence  was 
denounced  by  fhe  commons,  upon  a  book  entitled,  "  Col- 
lections of  Passages  referred  to  by  Dr.  Sacheverel,  in 
his  Answer  to  the  Articles  of  Impeachment"  These  he 
had  selected  from  impious  books  lately  published,  and 
they  were  read  by  his  counsel,  as  proofs  that  the  church 
was  in  danger.  The  lenity  of  the  sentence  passed  uponr 
Sacheverel,  which  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  ta  the 
dread  of  popular  resentment,  his  friends  considered  as  a 
victory  obtained  over  a  whig  faction,  and  they  celebrated 
their  triumph  with  bonfires  and  illuminatiolis.^  Oil  the 
5th  day  of  April,  the  queen  ordered  the  parliament  to 
he  prorogued,  after  having,  in  her.  speech  to  both  housei^, 
expressed  her  concern  for  the  necessary  occasion  whiclji 
had  taken  up  great  part  of  their  time  towards  the  Utter 
end  o(  the  session.  She  declared  that  ho  prince  could 
have  a  more  true  and  tender  concern  for  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  church  than  she  had,  and  should  always 
have ;  and  she  said  it  w^  very  injurious  to  take  a  pre- 
tence from  wicked  and  malicious  libels,  to:  insinuate  that 
the  church  was  in  danger  by  her  administration. 

§  XIL  The  French  kii;ig  seeing  the  mis^iy  of  his  peo- 
ple daily  increase,  and  all  his  resources  fail,  humbled 
[himself  again  before  the  allies,  and  by  the  mieana  of 
Petkum,  who  still  corresponded  with  his , ministers,  iiU:.- 
plored  the  states-general,  that  the  negotiation  mighjt  b^. 
resumed.  In  order  to  facilitate  their  coixsent,  he  dis- 
patched a  new  project  of  pacification,  in  which  he  pro- 
mised to  renounce  his  grandson,  and  to  comply  with  all 
their  ojther  demands,  provided  the  electors  of  Colog^ 

*»  Burnet.    Hare.    Torcy.    Feuquieres.    History  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
Tindal    VoHair«.  :  ; 
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sftid  Bavaria  sImmM  be  re-established  in  theit*  estates  and 
Hgiiil^.  These  oveiliures  being  reject^,  another  plan 
t^s  offered,  and  communicated  to  the  plenipotentiaries 
6f  the  emperor  smd  queen  of  Grdat  Britain.  Then  Pet- 
kum  wrote  a  letter  to  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  intimating*, 
that  the  allies  required  his  most  Christian  majesty  should 
declare  in  plain  and  expressive  terms  that  he  consented 
to  all  the  preliminaries,  except  the  thirty-seventh  arficle, 
trhidh  stipulated  a  cessation  of  arms,  in  case  the  Spanish 
monarchy'  should  be  delivered  to  king*  Charles  in  the 
space  o^  two  months.  He  said,  the  allies  would  send 
passports  to  the  French  ministers,  to  treat  of  an  equi- 
valeiit  for  this  article.  Lewis  was  even  forced  to  swal- 
lt)W  this  bitter  draught.  He  signified  his  consent,  and 
appidinted'  the  mareschal  d'tJxelles  and "  the  abbe  Po- 
Ugnae  his  pleiiipotentiaries.  They  were  not  suffered, 
bow-ever,  to  enter  Holland,  but  were  met  by  thie  de- 
puties Buys  and  Vanderdussen,  at  Gertruydenburgh. 
Meanwhile,  the  States  desired  the  queen  of  England  to 
send  ov^er  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  to  assist  them  with 
his  advice  in  these  conferences.  The  two  houses  of 
parliament  seconded  their  request  in  a  joint  address  to 
her  majesty,  who  told  themj^he  had  already  given  direc- 
tions for  his  departure ;  and  said  she  was  glad  to  find 
tiiey  concurred  with  her  in  a  just  sense  of  the  duke's 
eminent  services.  Both  the  letter  and  the^  addresses 
Were  procured  by  the  interest  of  Mkrlborbughj  to  let 
the  queen  see  how  much  that  nobleman  was  considered 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  she  was  already  wholly 
alienated  from  him  in  her  heart,  and  these  expedients 
served  only  to  increase  her  disgust. 

^'  Xni.  The  French  ministers  were  subjected  to  every 
species  of  mortification.  They  wei^e  in  a  manner  con- 
fined to  a  small  fortified  town^  and  all  thrtr  conduct  nar- 
itowly  watched.  Their  accommodation  was  mean :  their 
letters  were  opened ;  and  they  were  daily  insulted  by 
injurious  libels.     The  Dutch  deputies  would  hear  of  no 
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relaxatioD^  and  no  expediei:^  for  rimFiovilig  thd  difficul- 
ties that  retarded  the  negotiation:     In  vaiii;the' plenipo- 
tentiaries declared,  that  the  French  king  cdul^  not^ith 
decency,  or  the  leajst  regard  to  his  honour,  wage  war 
against  his  own  grandson :  the  deputies  insisted  upon  his 
effecting  the  cession  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  the  house 
of  Austria ;  and  submitting  to  every  other  attitle  speci- 
fied in  the  preliminaries.     Nay,  they  ^ven  reserved  to 
themselves  a  power  of  making  ulterior  demands  after  the 
preliminaries  should  be  iadjusted.    Lewis  proposed  that 
some  small  provision  shourd  be  made  for  the  duke  of 
Anjdu,  which  might  induce  him  to  relinquish  Spain  the 
more  easily.     He  mentioned  the  kingdom  of  Arragon ; 
and  this  hint  being  disagreeable  to  the  allies,  he  demanded 
Naples  and  Sicily.     When  thiey  urged  that  Naples  was 
already  in  possession  of  the  house  of  Austria,  be  restricted 
die  provision  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia.     He  offered  to  de- 
liver up  four  cautionary  towns  in  Flanders,  as  a  security 
for  Philip's  evacuating  Spain ;  and  even  promised  to 
supply  the  confederates  With  a  monthly'  sum  of  money, 
to  djefray  the  expense  of  expelling 'that  prince  from  his 
dominions,  should  he  refuse  to  resign  f hem  with  a  good 
grace.    The  substance  of  all  the  conferences  was  com- 
municated to  lord  Townshend,  and  count  Ziniendbrf, 
the  imperial  plenipotentiai^ ;  but  the  conduct  of  the 
deputies  was  regulated  by  the  pensionary  Heirisius,  who 
was  firmly  attached  to  prince  Etigene  and  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  more  averse  than  ever  to  a  paciftcaftori. 
The  negotiation  lasted  from  the  I9tli  day  of  March  to 
the  25th  of  July,  during  which  terin  the  cbnftrencesi 
w^re  several  times '  interrupted,  kttdt  a  great  inanydfS- 
patches  and  new  proposals  Arrived  from  VerSailTes.     At 
length,  the  plenipotentiaries  rettirtifed  to  Francie,  after 
having  sent  a  letter  to  the  pensionary,  in  which  th^  de- 
clared^ that  the  proposals  made  by  the  deputies  were 
unjust  and  impracticable ;  and  coniplaiilied  of  the  un- 
li^orthy  treatment  to  Which  they  Had  been  teposed.  tewis 
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resolved  to  hazaird  another  campaign,  not  without  hope, 
that  there  might  be  some  lucky  incident  in  the  events  of 
war,  and  that  the  approaching  revolution  in  the  English 
minislary,  of  which  he  was  well  apprized,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  a  more  reasonable  paqification.  The  states- 
general  resolved,  that  the  enemy  had  departed  from  the 
foundation  on  which  the  negotiation  had  begun,  and 
studied  pretences  to  evade  the  execution  of  the  capital 
points,  the  restitution  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  :  and,  in 
short,  that  France  had  no  other  view  than  to  sow  and 
create  jealousy  and  disunion  among  the  allies*  Lord 
Townshend,  in  a  memorial,  assured  them,  that  the  queen 
entirely  approved  their  resolution,  and  all  the  steps  th^ 
had  taken  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation;  and  that 
she  was  firmly  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  all 
possible  vigour,  until  the  enemy  should  accept  such  terms 
of  peace  as  might  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  Christian 
world. 

§  XIV.  The  conferences  did  not  retard  the  operations 
of  the  campaign.  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough set  out  from  the  Hague  oh  the  1 5th  day  of 
March  for  Toumay,  in  order  to  assemble  the  forces 
.which  were  quartered  on  the  Maes^,  in  Flanders  and 
Brabant.  On  the  20th  of  April,  they  suddenly  advanced 
to  Pontr-arVendin,  in  order  to  attack  the  lines  upon 
which  the  French  had  been  at  wort  all  the  winter^, 
hoping  by  these  to  cover  Douay  and  other  frontier 
towns,  which  were  threatened  by  the  confederates.  The 
troops  left  for  the  defence  of  the  lines  retired  without  op- 
position. The  allies-having  laid  bridges  over  the  Scarpe, 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  with  his  division  passed  the 
river,  and  encamped  at  Vitri.  Prince  Eugene  remained 
vOn  the  other  side,  and  invested  Douay,  the  enemy  retirr 
ing  towards  Cambray.  Mares^hal  Villars  still  com- 
manded the  French  army,  which  was  extremely  nume- 
rous and  well  appointed,  considering  the  distress, of  that 
kingdom.     Indeed,  the  number  was  augmented  by  this 
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distress ;  for  many  thousands  saved  themselves  from 
dying  of  hunger,  by  carrying  arins  in  the  service.  The 
mareschal  having  assembled  all  his.  forces,  passed  tiie/ 
Scheldt,  and  encamped  at  Boucham,  declaring  that  he 
would  give  battle  to  the  confederates;  an  alteration  was 
immediately  made  in  the  disposition  of  the  allies,  and 
proper  precautions  taken  for  bis  reception.  He  ad- 
vanced in  order  of  battle ;  but  having  viewed  the  situa- 
tion of  the  confederates,  he  marched  back  to  the  heights 
of  St.  Laurence,  where  he  fixed  his  camp.  His  aim  was,^ 
by  continual  alarms,  to  interrupt  the  siege  of  Douay, 
which  was  vigorously  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison 
under  the  command  of  monsieur  Albergotti,  who  made 
a  number  of'  successful  sallies,  in  which  the  besiegers 
lost  a  great  number  of  men.  They  were  likewise  re- 
pulsed in  several  assaults ;  but  still  proceeded  with  un- 
remitted vigour,  until  the  besieged,  being  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity,  were  obliged  to  capitulate  on  the  26th  of 
June,  fifty  days  after  the  trenches  had  been  opened; 
The  generals  finding  it  impracticable  to  attack  the  ene- 
my, who  were  posted  within  strong  lines  firbm  Arras  to- 
wards Miramont,  resolved  to  besiege  Bethuiie,  which 
was  invested  on  the  1 5th  day  of  July,  and  surrendered" 
on  the  29th  of  August.  Villars  marched  out  of  his  in- 
trenchments  with  a  view  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  hazard  an  engagement ;  some  warm 
skirmishes,  however,  happened  between  the  foragers  of 
the  two  armies.  After  the  reduction  of  Bethune,  the 
allies  besieged  at  one  time  the  towns  of  Aire  and  St.  Ve- 
nant,  which  were  talcen  without  much  difficulty.  Then 
fhe  armies  broke  up,  and  marched  into  winter-quarters. 

§  XV.  The  campaign  on  the  Rhine  was  productive  of 
no  military  event ;  nor  was  any  thing  of  consequence 
transacted  in  Piedmont.  The  du)ce  of  Savoy  being 
indisposed  and^  out  of  humour,  the  command  of  the 
forces  still  continued  vested  in  count  Thaun,  who  endea- 
voured to  pass  the  Alps,  aryl  penetrate  into  Dauphin^ ; 
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Imithe  duke  qC  Qerwicl^had  ca^t  up  iiitrenchme&ts  in 
th6  mountains,  and  taken  such  precautions  to  guard 
them,  as  baiBed  all  the  attempts  of  the  imperial  general. 
Spain  was  much  more  fruitfiil  of  military  incidents.  The 
hors?  and  dragoons  in  the  army  of  king  Charles,  headed 
by  general  Stanhope,  attacked  the  whole  cavalry  of  the 
enemy  at  Almennara.  Stanhope  charged  in  person,  and 
with  his  own  hand  slew  general  Amessaga,  who  c<Hn- 
manded  the  guards  of  Philip.    The  Spanish  horse  were 
entirely  routed,  together  with*  nine  battalions  that  escaped 
by  favour  of  the  darkness;  .smd  the  main  body  of  the 
army  retired  with  precipitation  to  Lerida.   General  Sta- 
r^mberg  pursued  them  to  Saragossa,  where  he  found 
them  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  and  an  engagement 
ensuing  on  the  9th  day  of  August,  the  enemy  were  to- 
tally defeated :  five  thousand  of  their  men  were  killed, 
seven  thousand  taken,  together  with  all  their  artillery, 
aB4  a  great  number  of  colours  and  standards.     King 
Charles  entered  Saragossa  in  triumph,  while  Philip,  with 
the  wreck  of  his  army,  retreated  to  Madrid.  Having  sen|: 
his  queen  and  son  to  Victoria,  he  retired  to  Valladolid, 
in  oi^der  to  collect  his  scattered  forces,  so  as  to  form 
another  army.     The  good.  fortjUne  of  Charles  was  of 
short  duration.     Stanhope  proposed  that  he  should  im- 
mediately sec\u*e  Pampeluna,  the  only  pass  by  which 
tihe  French  king  could  send  troops  to  Spain ;  but  this 
salutary  scheme  was  rejected.    King  Charles  proceeded 
to  Madrid,  which  was  deserted  by  all  the  grandees ;  and 
he  had  the  mortification  to  see  that  the  Castilians  were 
universally  attached  to  his  competitor. 

4  XVI.  While  his  forces  continued  cantoned  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Toledo,  tie  king  of  France,  at  the 
request  of  Philip^  sent  the  duke  de  Vendome  to  take 
the  command  of  the  Spanish  army,  which,  was  at  the 
same  time  reinforced  by  detachments  of  French  troops. 
Vendome's  reputation  was  so  high,  and  his  person  so 
bel<|Ve4.by  the  soldiery,  that  his  pres^ice  was  almost 
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equivalent  to  an  army.     A  great  number  of  Tolimteers 
immediately  assembled  to  signalize  themselves  under 
the  eye  of  this  renowned  general.     The  Castilians  were 
inspired  with  fresh  cours^,  and  made  surprising  ^orts 
in  favour  of  their  sovereign ;  so  that  in  less  than  three 
months  after  his  defeat  at  San^ossa,  he  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  go  in  quest  of  his  rival.     Charles,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  totally  neglected  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Qreat  Britain,  which  took  no  steps  to  supply  his  wants, 
or  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  advantages  he  had  gained. 
In  the  beginning  of  November  his  army  marched  back 
to  Saragossa,  and  was  cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gifuentes,  where  Staremberg  established  his  head-qiiar- 
ters.     Greneral  Stanhope,  with  the  British  forces,  was 
quartered  in  the  little  town  of  Brihuega,  where,  on  the 
27th  day  of  the  month,  he  foimd  himself  suddenly  sur- 
rounded by  the  whole  Spanish  army.    As  the  place  was 
not  tenable,  and  he  had  very  little  ammunition,  he  was 
obliged,  after  a  short  but  vigorous  resistance,  to  capitu- 
late, and  surrender  himself  and  all  his  forces  prisoners 
of  war,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  men,  including 
three  lieutenant-generals,  one  major-general,  one  briga- 
dier, with  all  the  colonels  and  officers  of  the  respective 
regiments.    He  was  greatly  censured  for  having  allowed 
himself  to  be  surprised ;  for  if  he  had  placed  a  guard 
upon  the  neighbouring  hills,  according  to  the  advice  of 
general  Carpenter,  he  might  have  received  notice  of  the 
enemy's  approach  time  enough  to  retire  to  Cifiientes. 
Thither  he  had  detached  his  aide-de-camp,  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  situation,  on  the  appearance  of  the  Spanish 
army;  and  Staremberg  immediately  assembled  his  forces. 
About  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  they  began  to  march  to- 
wajpdtfi  Brihuega ;  but  the  roads  were  so  bad,  that  night 
overtook  them  before  they  reached  the  heights  in  the 
neighfaH^lprhood  of  that  place.     Staranberg  is  said  to 
haveWitered  away  his  time  imnecessarily,  from  motives 
of  eavy  to  the  i^^iglish  general,  who  had  surraidered 
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before  his  arrival.  The  troops  lay  all  night  on  tbdr 
arms  near  Villa-viciosa,  and  on  the  29th  wei^e  attacked 
by  the  enemy,  who  doubled  their  number.  Starem- 
berg's  left  wing  was  utterly  defeated,  all  the.  infantry 
that  composed  it  having  been  either  cut  in  pieces  or 
taketi;  but  the  victors,  instead  of  following  the  blow, 
began  to  plunder  the  baggage;  and  Staremberg  with 
his  right  wing  fought  their  left  with  surprising  valour 
and  perseverance  till  night.  Then  they-  retired  in  dis- 
order, leaving  him  master  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  of 
all  their  artillery.  Six  thousand  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  on  the  spot;  but  the  allies  had  suffered  so  severely, 
that  the  general  could  not  maintain  his  ground.  He 
ordered  the  cannon  to  be  nailed  up,  and  marched  to 
Saragossa,  from  whence  he  retired  to  Gatalonia.  Thi- 
ther he  was  pursued  by  the  duke  de  Vendome,  who 
reduced  Balaguer,  in  which  he  had  left  a  garrison,  and 
compelled  him  to  take  shelter  under  the  walls  of  Barce- 
lona. At  this  period  the  duke  de  Noailles  invested 
Oironne,  which  he  reduced,  notwithstanding  the  seve- 
rity of  the  weather ;  so  that  Philip,  from  a  ftigitive,  be- 
came, in  three  months,  absolute  master  of  the  whole 
Spanish  monarchy,  except  the  province  of  Catalonia, 
and  even  that  lay  open  to  his  incursions.  Nothing  of 
consequence  was  achieved  on  the  side  of  Portugal,  from 
whence  the  earl  of  Galway  returned  to  England  by  the 
queen's  permission.  The  operations  of  the  British  fleet, 
during  this  summer,  were  so  inconsiderable  as  scarcely 
to  deserve  notice.  Sir  John  Norris  commanded  in  the 
Medij;erranean,  and  with  a  view  to  support  the  Camisors, 
who  were  in  arms  in  the  Cevennes,  sailed  to  Port  Cette, 
within  a  league  of  Marseilles,  and  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  from  the  insurgents.  The  place  surrendered, 
without  opposition,  to  about  seven  hundred  men  that 
landed  under  the  command  of  majors-general  Saissan,  a 
native  of  Languedoc.  He  likewise  made  himself  master 
of  the  town  and  castle  of  Ay  de ;  but  thfe  duke  de  Npailies- 
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advancing  with  a  body  of  forces  to  join  the  duke  de 
Roquelah-e,  who  commanded  in  thbse  parts,  the  English 
abandoned  their  conquests,  and  re-embarked  with  pre- 
cipitation. After  the  battle  of  Piilto  wa,  the  czar  of  Mus- 
covy reduced  all  Livoiiia;  but  he  and  king  Augustus 
agreed  to  a  neutrality  for  Pomerania.  The  king  of 
Sweden  continued  at  Bender,  and  the  grand  seignior 
interested  himself  so  much  in  favour  of  that  prince,  as 
td  declare  war  against  the  emperor  of  Russia.  Hosti- 
lities were  carried  on  between  the  Swedish  and  Danish 
fleets  with  various  success.  The  malecontents  in  Hun- 
gary sustained  repeated  losses  during  the  summer ;  but 
they  were  encouraged  to  maintain  the  war  by  the  rupture 
between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  Russia.  They  were  flat- 
tered with  hopes  of  auxiliaries  from  the  Turks ;  and  ex- 
pected engineers  and  money  from  the  French  monarch. 
:  §  XVIL  In  England,  the  effects  of  those  intrigues 
which  had  been  formed  against  the  whig  ministers  began 
to  appear.  The  trial  of  Sacheverel  had  excited  a  popular 
spirit  of  aversion  to  those  who  favoured  the  dissenters. 
From  aU  parts  of  the  kingdom  addresses  were  preseaited 
to  the  queen,  censuring  all  resistance  as  a  rebellious  doc- 
trine, founded  upon  anti-monarchical  and  republican 
principles.  At  the  same  time  couiiter-addresses  were 
procured  by  the  whigs,  extolling  the  revolution,  aiid* 
magnifying  the  conduct  of  the  present  parli^iment.  The 
queen  began  to  expresia  her  attachment  to  the  tories,  by 
mortifying  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  earl'  of  Essex,  she  wrote  to  the  general,  desiring 
that  the  regiment  which  had  been  commanded  by  that 
nobleman  should,  be  given  to  Mr.  Hill,  brother  to  Mrs. 
Masham,  who  had  supplanted  the  dutchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough in  the  queen's  friendship,  and  was,  in  effect,  ihd 
source  of  this  political  revolution.  The  duke  represented 
to  hier  majesty,  in  person,  the  prejudice  that  would  rcr 
dound  to  the  service  from  the  promotiori  of  such*  a 
young  ofliicer  over  th,e  heads  of  a^goeat  many  brave  men. 
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wlio  had  exhibited  repeated  proofs  of  valour  and  capa- 
city. He  expostulated  with  his  sovereign  on  this  ex^ 
traordinary  mark  of  partial  regard  to  the  brother  of  Mrs; 
Masham,  which  he  could  not  help  considering  as  a  de*- 
claration  against  himself  and  his  family,  who  had  so 
much  cause  to  complain  of  that  lady's  malice  and  ingra- 
titude. To  this  remonstrance  the  queen  made  no  other 
reply,  but  that  he  would  do  well  to  consult  his  friends. 
The  earl  of  Godolphin  enforced  his  friend^s  arguments, 
though  without  effect ;  and  the  duke  retired  in  disgust 
to  Windsor.  The  queen  appeared  at  council,  without 
taking  the  least  notice  of  his  absence,  which  did  not 
&il  to  alarm  the  whole  whig  factioiL  Several  noblemen 
ventured  to  speak  to  her  majesty  on  the  subject,  and 
explain  the  bad  consequences  of  disobliging  a  man  who 
had  done  such  eminent  services  to  the  nation.  She 
told  them  his  services  were  still  fresh  in  her  memory : 
and  that  she  retained  all  her  former  kindness  for  his 
person.  Hearing,  however,  that  a  popular  clamour  was 
raised,  and  that  the  house  of  commons  intended  to  pass 
some  votes  that  would  be  disagreeable  to  her  and  her 
new  counsellors,  she  ordered  the  earl  of  Godolphin  to 
write  to  the  duke,  to  dispose  of  the  regiment  as  he 
should  think  proper,  and  return  to  town  immediately. 
Before  he  received  this  intimation,  he  had  sent  a  lette^r 
to  the  que^  desiring  she  would  permit  him  to  retire 
from  business.  In  answer  to  this  petition,  she  assured 
him  his  suspicions  were  groundless,  and  insisted  upon 
his  coming  to  council.  The  dutchess  demanded  an  au- 
dience of  her  majesty,  on  pretence  of  vindicating  her 
own  character  from  some  aspersions.  She  hoped  to 
work  upon  the  queen's  tenderness,  and  retrieve  the  in- 
fluence she  had  lost.  She  protested,  argued,  wept,  and 
supplicated ;  but  the  queen  was  too  well  pleased  with 
her  own  deliverance  from  thetyranny  of  the  other's  friend- 
ship, to  incur  such  slavery  for  the  future.  All  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  dutchess  served  only  to  render  herself 
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the  mor^  contemptible:  The  que^i  heard  her  without 
exhibiting  die  least  sign  of  emotion,  and  all  ^he  Would 
vouchsafe,  was  a  repetition  of  these  words,  "  You  de- 
sired no  answer,  and  you  shall  have  none*;"  alluding  to 
an  expression  in  a  letter  she  had  received  from  the 
dutchess.  As  an  additional  mortification  to  the  liiinis- 
try,  Ae  office  of  lord-chamberlain  was  transferred  from 
the  duke  of  Kent  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had 
lately  voted  with  the  tories,  and  mainiained  an  intimac]^ 
of  correspondence  with  Mr.  Harley.  The  mterest  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  not  even  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  dismission  of  his  own  son-in-law,  the  earl  of 
Sunderland,  from  the  post  of  secretary  of  state,  in  which 
he  was  succeeded  by  lord  Dartmouth. 

§  XVIII.  The  queen  was  generally  applauded  for  thus 
asserting  her  just  prerogative,  and  setting  herself  feed 
from  an  arbitrary  cabal,  by  which  she  had  been  so  long 
kept  in  dependance.     The  duke  of  Beaufort  went  to 
court  on  this  occasion,  and  told  her  majesty,  he  wai^ 
extremely  glad  that  he  could  now  salute  her  queen  in 
reality.     The  whole  whig  party  were  justly  alarmed  at 
these  alterations.     The  directors  of  the  bank  represented 
to  her  majesty  the  prejudice  that  would  undpubtcfdly 
accrue  to  public  credit  from  a  change  of  the  ministry. 
The  emperor  and  the  states-general  interposed  in  this 
domestic  revolution.     Their  ministers  at  London  pre- ' 
sented  memorials,  explaining  in  what  manner  foreign 
affairs  would  be  influenced  by  an  alteration  in  the'  Bri- 
tish ministry.     The  queen  assured  them,  that  whatevier 
changes   might  be  made,   the  duke  of  MarfiborougK 
should  be  continued  in  his  employments.     In  the  month 
of  August,  the  earl  of  Godolphin  was  divested  of  bis 
office,  and  the  treasury  put  in  commission,  subjected  to 
the  direction  of  Harley,  appointed  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer and  under-treasurer.     The  earl  of  Rochester 
was  declared  president  of  the  council,  in  the  rboiti  of 
lord  Somers;  the  staif  of  lord-steward  being  taken  frotti 
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tbe  duke  of  Devonshire,  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham; and*  Mr.  Boyle  was  removed  from  the  secre- 
tary's office,  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Henry  St.  John.  The 
lord-chancellor  having  resigned  the  great  seal,  it  was 
first  put  in  commission,  and  afterward  given  to  sir  Simon 
Harcourt.  The,  earl  of  Wharton  surrendered  his  com- 
mission of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  the  queeai 
conferred  on  the  duke  of  Ormond.  The  earl  of  Oxford 
withdrew  himself  from  the  board  of  admu^hy;  and 
Mr;  George  Granville  was  appointed  secretary  of  war, 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Robert  WaJpole.  The  command 
of  the  forces  in  Portugal  was  bestowed  upon  the  earl 
of  Portmore ;  the  duke  of  Hamilton  was  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county-palatine  of  Lancaster.  In-^a 
word,  there  was  not  one  whig  left  in  any  office  of  state, 
except  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  would  have  re-^ 
nounced  his  command,  had  he  not  been  earnestly  .dis- 
suaded by  his  particular  friends  from  taking  such  a  step 
^  nught  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the 
nation.  That  the  triumph  of  the  tories  might  be  com- 
plete, the  queen  dissolved  the  whig  parliament,  after  such 
precautions  were  taken  as  could  not  fail  to  influence  the 
new  election  in  favour  of  the  other  party. 

§  XIX.  To  this  end,  nothing  so  effectually  contri- 
buted as  did  the  trial  of  Sacheverel,  who  was  used  as  an 
instrument  and  tool  to  wind  andtiim  the  passions  of  the 
vulgar.  Having  been  presented  to  a  benefice  in  North 
Wales,  he  went  in  procession  to  that  coimtry,  with  all 
Jhe  pomp  and  magnificence  of  a  sovereign  prince*  He 
was  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and  different  noblemen,  who,  while  they  worshipped 
him  as  the  idol  of  their  faction,  could  not  help  despising 
^he  object  of  their-  adoration.  He  was  received  in  se- 
veral towns  by  the  magistrates  of  the  corporation  in  their 
formalities,  and  often  attended  by  a  body  of  a  thousand 
horse.  At  Bridgenorth  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Creswell, 
at  the  head  of  four  thousand  horse,  and  the, like  number 
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of  persons  on  foot,  wearmg  white  knots  edged  with  gohl, 
and  three  leaves  of  gilt  laurel  in  their  hats.  The  hedges 
were  for  two  miles  dressed  with  garlands:  of  flowers,  and 
lined  with  people ;  and  the  steeples  covered  with  stream^ 
ers,  flags,  and  colours.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the  cry 
of  "The  church  and  Dr.  SachevereL"  The  clergy  were 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of .  enthusiasm,  which  seemed  to 
spread  like  a  contagion  through  all  ranks  and  degrees  of 
people,  and  had  such  effect  upon  the  elections  for  the 
new  parliament,  that  very  few  were  returned  as  "members 
but  such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal 
against  the  whig  administration.  Now  the  queen  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  all  the  ofiices  of  state,  the  lieutenancy 
of  London,  the  management  of  corporations,  and  the 
direction  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  in  the  hands  of 
the  tories.  ,  When  these  met  on  the  25th  day  of  No- 
vember, Mr.  Brqmley  was  chosen  speaker  without  oppo- 
sition. The  queen,  in  her  speech,  recommended  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  with  vigour,  especially  in  Spain. 
She  declared  herself  resolved  to  support  the  church  of 
England  ;  to  preserve  the  British  constitution  adcording 
to  the  union;  to  maintain  the  indulgence  by  law  allowed 
to  scrupulous  consciences ;  and  to  employ  none  but  such 
as  were  heartily  attached  to  the  Protestant  succession  in 
the  house  of  Hanover.  The  lords,  in  their  address, 
promised  to  concur  in  all  reasonable  measures,  towards 
procuring  an  honourable  peace.  The  commons  were 
more  warm  and  hearty  in  their  assurances,  exhorting  her 
ms^esty  to  discountenance  all  such  principles  and  mea- 
sures as  had  lately  threatened  her  royal  crown  and  dig- 
nity; measures  which,  whenever  they  might  prevail j 
would  prove  fatal  to  the  whole  Constitution,  both  in 
church  and  state.  After  this  declaration,  they  proceeded 
to  consider  the  estimates,  and  cheerfully  granted  the 
supplies  for  the  ensuing  year,  part  of  which  was  raised 
by  two  lotteries.  In  the  house  of  peers,  the  earl  of 
Scarborough  moved,  tihtit  the  thanks  of  the  house  should 
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be  retomed  to  the  duke  of  Mmrlborough ;  but  the  duke 
of  Argyle  made  some  objections  to  the  motion,  and  tiie 
general's  friends,  dreading  tiie  consequence  of  putting 
the  question,  postponed  the  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal until  tiie  duke  should  return  from  the  continent. 
The  earl  of  Peterborough  was  appointed  amba^ador 
extraordiimry  to  the  imperial  court :  the  earl  of  Rivers 
was  sent  in  tiie  same  quality  to  Hanover :  Mr.  Richard 
Hill  was  nominated  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Unit«i 
Provinces,  as  well  as  to  the  council  of  state  appointed  for 
the  government  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  in  the  room 
of  lieutenant-general  Cadogan.  Meredith,  Macartney, 
and  Honeywood  were  deprived  of  their  regiments,  be- 
cause, in  their  cups,  they  had  drank  confusion  to  the 
enemies  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

§  XX.  This  nobleman  arrived  in  England  towards 
the  latter  end  of  December.  He  conferred  about  half 
an  hour  in  private  with  the  queen,  and  next  momiiig 
assisted  at  a  Qommittee  of  the  privy-council.  Her  ma- 
jesty gave  him  to  understand,  that  he  needed  not  to 
expect  the  thanks  of  the  parliament  as  formerly ;  and 
told  him  she  hoped  he  would  live  well  with  her  ministers. 
He  expressed  no  resentment  at  the  ^Iterations  which  had 
been  made ;  but  resolved  to  acquiesce  in  the  queen's 
pleasure,  and  retain  the  command  of  the  army  on  her 
owh  terms.  On  the  2d  day  of  January,  the  queen  seiit 
a  message  to  both  houses,  intimating  that  there  had  been 
an  action  in  Spain,  to  the  disadvantaige  of  king  Charles : 
that  the  damage  having  fallen  particularly  on  the  Eng- 
lish forces,  she  had  given  directions  for  sending  and  pro- 
curing troops  to  repair  the  loss,  and  hoped  the  parliament 
would  d,pprove  her  conduct.  Both  houses  seized  this 
opportunity  of  venting  their  spleen  against  the  old  mi- 
nistry. The  history  of  England'  is  disgraced  by  the  vio- 
lent ^  conduct  of  two  turbulent  factions,  which,  in  their 
turn,  engrossed  the  administration  and  legislative  power. 
The  parliamentary  strain  was  quite  altered.  ^   One  can 
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hardly  conceive  how  resolutions  so  widely  diifier^)^  could 
be  taken  pn  the  same  subject,  with  any  shadow  of  reason 
and  decorum.  Marlborough,  who  but  a  few  months 
before  had  been  so  highly  extolled  and  caressed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  was  now  become  the  ob- 
ject of  parliamentary  hatred  and  censure,  though  no 
s^isible  alteration  had  happened  in  his  conduct  or  sue* 
cess.  That  hero,  who  hftd  retrieved  the  glory  of  the 
British  arms,  won  so  many  battles,  subdued  such  a  num- 
ber oftowns  and  districts,  humbled  the  pride  and  checked 
the  ambition  of  France,  secured  the  liberty  of  Europe, 
and,  as  it  were,  chained  victory  to  his  chariot- wheels,  was 
in  a  few  weeks  dwindled  into  an  object  of  contempt  and 
derision.  He  was  ridiculed  in  public  libels,  and  reviled 
in  private  conversation.  Instances  were  every  where 
repeated  of  his  fraud,  avarice,  and  extortion ;  his  inso* 
lence,  cruelty,  ambition,  and  misconduct;  even  his  cou- 
rage was  called  in  question;  and  this  consummate  general 
was  represented  as  the  lowest  of  mankind.  So  unstable 
is  the  popularily  of  every  character  that  fluctuates  be- 
tween two  opposite  tides  of  faction. 

§  XXL  The  lords,  in  their  answer  to  the  queen's 
message,  declared,  th^t  as  the  misfortune  in  Spain  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  some  preceding  mismanage- 
ment, they  would  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  like  for  the  futuite.  They 
set  on  foot  an  inquiry  concerning  the/  affairs  of  Spain; 
and  the  earl  of  Peterborough  being  examined  before  the 
committee,  imputed  all  the  miscarriages  in  the  course 
of  that  war  to  the  earl  of  Gktlway  and  general  Stanhope. 
Notwithstanding  the  defence  of  Galway,  which  was  clear 
and  convincing,  the  house  resolved,  that  the  earl  of 
Peterborough  had  given  a  faithful  ^ind  honourable  ac- 
count of  the  councils  of  war  in  Valencia :  that  the  ear! 
of  Galway,  lord  Tyrawley,  and  general  Stanhope,  in 
advising  an  offensive  war,  had  been  the  unhappy  occa- 
sion of  the  batt^le  at  Alman:^,  the  source  of  our  misfor- 
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tunes  in  Spcdn,  and  jone  great  cause  of  the  ditsappoint- 
ment  of  the  expedition  to  .  Toulon,  concerted  with  her 
miajesty.  They  voted,  that  the  prosecution  of  an  offensive 
war  in  Spain  was  approved  and  directed  by  the  minis- 
ters/  who  were  therefore  justly  blamable,  as  having  con- 
tributed to  all  our  misfortunes  in  Spain,  and  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  expedition  against  Toulon :  that  the 
earl  of  Peterborough,  during  his  command  in  Spain,  had 
performed  many  great  and  eminent  services ;  and,  if  his 
opinion  had  been  followed,  it  might  have  prevented  the 
misfortunes  that  ensued.  Then  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham moved,  that  the  thanks  ofthe  house  should  be  given 
to  the  earl,  for  bis  remarkable  and  eminent  services;  and 
these  he  actually  received  from  the  mouth  of  the  lord- 
keeper  Harcourt,  who  took  this  opportunity  to  drop 
some  oblique  reflections  upon  the  mercenary  disposition 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  The  house,  proceeding  in 
the  inquiry,  passed  another  vote,  importing,  that  the 
late  ministry  had  been  negligent  in  managing  the  Spa- 
nish -jvar,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  nation.  Finding  ^ 
that  the  Portuguese  troops  were  posted  on  the  right  of 
the  English  at  the  battle  of  Almaiiza,  they  resolved,  that 
the  earl  of  Galway,  in  yielding  this  point,  had  acted  con- 
trary to  the  honour  of  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. These  resolutions  they  included  in  an  address  to 
the  queen,  who  had  be^n  present  during  the  debates,^ 
which  were  extremely  violent;  and  to  every  separate  vote 
was  attached  a  severe  protest.  These  were  not  the  pro- 
ceedings of  candour  and  national  justice,  but  the  ebulU-^ 
tions  of  party  zeal  and  rancorous  animosity. 
'  §  XXII.  While  the  lords  were  employed  in  this  in- 
quiry, the  commons  examined  certain  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  management  of  the  navy ;  and  some  cen- 
'  sures  were  passed  upon  certain  persons  concerned  in  con-^- 
tracts  for  victualling  the  seamen.  The  inhabitants  of 
St  Olave's  and  other  parishes  presented  a  petition,  com- 
plaining that  a  great  number  of  Palatines,  mhabiting 
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one  house,  might  produce  among  them  a  contagious 
distemper ;  and  in  time  become  a  charge  to  the  public, 
as  they  were  destitute  of  all  visible  means  of  subsistence. 
This  petition  had  been  procured  by  the  tories,  that  the 
house  of  commons  might  have  another  handle  for  at- 
tacking the  late  ministry.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  upon  what  invitation  or  encouragement  those 
Palatines  had  come  to  England.  The  papers  relating 
to  this  affair  being  laid  before  them  by  the  queen's  order, 
and  perused,  the  house  resolved,  that  the  inviting  and 
bringing  over  the  poor  Palatines,  of  all  religions,  at 
the  pubHc  expense,  was  an  extravagant  and  unreason- 
able charge  to  the  kingdom,  and  a  scandalous  misap- 
plication of  the  public  money,  tending  to  the  increase 
and  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  the  constitution  in  church  and  state ;  and  that 
whoever  advised  their  being  brought  over,  was  an  enemy 
to  the  queen  and  kingdom.  Animated  by  the  heat  of  . 
this  inquiry,  they  passed  the  bill  to  repeal  the  act  for 
a  general  naturalization  of  all  Protestants ;  but  this  was* 
rejected  in  the  house  of  lords.  Another  bill  was  enacted 
into  a  law,  importing,  that  no  person  should  be  deemed 
'qualified  for  representing  a  county  in  parliament,  unless 
he  possessed  an  estate  of  600/.  a. year;  and  restricting 
the  qualification  of  a  burgess  to  half  that  sum.  The 
design  of  this  bill  was  to  exclude  trading  people ;  from 
the  house  of  commons,  and  to  lodge  the  legislative  power, 
with  the  landholders. .  A  third  act  passed,  permitfing 
the  importation  of  French  wine  in  neutral  bottoms :  .a- 
bill  s^ainst  which  the  whigs  loudly  exclaimed,  as  a  na- 
tional evil,  and  a  scandalous  compliment  to  the  enen^. . 
§  XXIII. .  A  violent  party  in  the  house  of  commons 
began  to  look  upon  Harley  as  a  lukewarm  toiy,  because 
he  would  not  enter  precipitately  into  all  their  factious 
measures ;  'tkey  even  began  to  suspect  his  principles, 
when  his  credit  was  re-established  by  u  very  singular 
accident.^  Quiseard,  t^  Fpench  partisan,  of  whom  men* 
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tion  hath  already  been  made,  thought  himself  yeiy  ill 
rewarded  for  his  services,  with  a  precarious  pexisioa  x)f 
4D0/.  which  he  enjoyed  from  the  queen's  bounty.  He 
had  been  renounced  by  St.  John^  the  former  companion 
of  his  pleasures  ;  he  had  in  vain  ^deavoured  to  obtain 
an  audience  of  the  queen,  with  a  view  to  demand  more 
Considerable  appointments.  Harley  was  his  enemy,  and 
all  access  to  her  majesty  was  denied.  Enraged  at  tnese 
disappointments,  he  attempted  to  make  his  peace  with 
the  court  of  France,  and  offered  his  services,  in  a  letter 
to  one  Moreau,  a  banker,  in  Paris.  This  packet,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  transmit  by  the  way  of  Portugal,  was 
intercepted,  and  a  warrant  issued  out  to  apprehend  him 
for  high-treason.  When  the  messenger  disarmed  him  in 
St.  James's  Park,  he  exhibited  marks  of  guilty  confusion 
and  despair,  and  begged  that  he  would  kill  him  directly. 
Being  conveyed  to  the  Cockpit,  iiji  a  sort  of  frenzy,  he 
perceived  a  pen-knife  lying  upon  a  table,  and  took  it  up 
without  being  perceived  by  the  attendants.  A  committee 
of  council  was  immediately  summoned,  and  Guiscard 
brought  before  them  to  be  examined.  Finding  that  his 
correspondence  with  Moreau  was  discovered,  he  desired 
to  speak  in  private  with  secretary  St.  John,  whom,  in  all 
probability,  he  had  resolved  to  assassinate.  His  requert 
being  refused,  he  said  "  That's  hard !  not  one  word !" 
St.  John  being  out  of  his  reach,  he  stepped  up  to  Mr. 
Harley,  and,  exclaiming,  ^^Have  at  thee,  then!"  std.bbe(l 
him  in  the  breast  with  the  pen-knife  which  he  had  con- 
cealed. The  instrument  broke  upon  the  bone,  without 
p^i^tratiiig  into  the  cavity ;  nevertheless,  he  repeated 
the  blow  with  such  force,  that  the  chancellor  of  the  -ex«- 
chequer  Ml  to  the  ground.  Secretary  St.  John^  seeing 
him  fietll,  cried  out,  ^^  The  villain  has  killed  Mr.  Har- 
ley I"  and  drew  his  sword.  Several  other  members 
followed  his  example,  and  wounded  Guiscaid  in  several 
places.  Yet  he  made  a  desperate  defence,  until  he  was 
overpowered  by  the  inesseiigers  and  servants,  and  con- 
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veyed.  from  the  council-chamber,  which  he  had  filled 
with  terror,  tumult,  and  concision. ,  His  wounds,  though 
.  dangorous,  were  not  mortal ;  but  he  died  of  a  gangrene 
occasioned  by  the  bruises  he  had  sustained.  This  at- 
tempt upon  the  life  of  Harley,  by  a  person  who  wanted 
to  establish  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  France, 
extinguished  the  suspicions  of  those  who  began  to  doubt 
that  minister's  integrity.  The  two  houses  of  parliament, 
in  an  address  to  the  queen,  declared  tl^ir  belief^  that 
Mr.  Barley's  fidelity  to  her  majesty,  and  zeal  for  her 
service,  had  drawn  upon  him  the  hatred  of  all  the  abet- 
tors of  popery  and  faction.""  They  besought  her  majesty 
to  take  all  possible  care  of  her  sacred  person ;  and,  for 
that  purpose,  to  give  directions  for  causing  Papists  to  be 
removed  from  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  A 
proclamation  was  published,  ordering  the  laws  to  be 
strictly  put  in  execution  against  Papists.  When  Harley 
appeared  in  the  house  of  commons  after  his  recovery,  he 
was  congratulated  upon  it  by  the  speaker,  in  a  florid  and 
folsom^  premeditated  speech.  An  act  was  passed,  de- 
creeing, that  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  a  privy-couii- 
sellor  should  bje  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The 
earl  of  Rx>chester  dying,  Haxley  became  sole  minister, 
was  created  bieuron  of  Wigmore,  and  raised  to  the  rank 
of  earl,  by  the  noble  and  ancient  title  of  Oxford  and 
Mortimer ;  to  crown  his  prosperity,  he  was  appointed 
lord-treasurer,  and  vested  with  the  supreme  adminis- 
tration of  afiairs. 

^  XXIV..  The  commons  empowered  certain  persons 
to  examine  aU  the  grants  made  by  king  William,  and 
report  the  value,  of  them,  as  well  as -the  considerations 
upon  which  th^  were  made.  Upou  their  report  a  bill 
was  formed  and  passed  that  house ;  but  the  lords  re- 
jected it  at  the  first  reading..  Their  next  step  was  to 
examine  the  public  accounts,  with  a  view  to  fix  an  kn- 
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putation  on  the  earl  of  Godolphin.    They  voted,  that 
above  five-and-thirty  millions  of  the  money  granted  by 
parliament  remained  un^counted  for.   This  sum,  how- 
ever, included  some  accounts  in  the  reigns  of  king 
Charles  and  king  William.     One  half  of  the  whole  was  ^ 
charged  to  Mr.  Bridges,  the  paymaster,  who  had  actually 
accounted  for  all  the  money  he  had  received,  except 
about  three  millions,  though  these  accounts  had  not 
passed  through  the  auditor's  office.  The  commons  after- 
ward proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  debts  of  the  navy, 
that  exceeded  five  millions,  which,  with  many  other  debts, 
were  thrown  into  one  stock,  amounting  to  9jj47 1,325/. 
A  fund  was  formed  for  paying  an  interest  or  annuity  of 
six  per  cent  until  the  principal  should  be  discharged  ; 
and  with  this  was  granted  a  monopoly  of  a  projected 
trade  in-the  South-sea,  vested  in  the  proprietors  of  navy- 
bills,  debentures,  and  other  public  securities,  which  were 
incorporated  for  this  purpose.     Such  was  the  origin  of 
the  South-sea  company,  founded  upon  a  chimerical 
supposition,  that  the  English  would  be  permitted  to 
trade  upon  the  coast  of  Peru  in  the  West  Indies.     Per-  • 
haps,  the  new  ministry  hoped  to  obtain  this  permission, 
as  an  equivalent  for  their  abandoning  the  interest  of 
king  Charles,  with  respect  to  his  pretensions  upon  Spain;. 
By  this  time  the  emperor  Joseph  had  died  of  the  small-^ 
pox  without  male  issue;  so  that  his  brother's  imme- 
diate aim  was  to  succeed  him  on  the  imperial  throne^ 
This  event  was,  on  the  20th  of  April,  communicated  by 
a  message  from  the  queen  to  both  houses.     She  told 
them,  that  the  states-general  had  concurred  with  her  in 
a  resolution  to  support  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  that 
they  had  already  taken  such  measures  as  would  secure 
the  election  of  Charles  as  head  of  the  empire. 

§  XXV.  The  house  of  commons,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate their  attachment  to  the  church,  in  cDnsequenee  of 
an  address  from  the  lower  house  of  convocation,  and  a 
quickening  message  from  the  queen,  .passed  a  biil  foc^ 
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building  fifty  new  churches  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
and  Westminster,  and  appropriated  for  this  purpose  the 
duty  on  coals,  which  had  been  granted  for  the  building 
of  St.  Paul's,  now  finished.     This  imposition  was  con- 
tinued '  until  it  should  raise  the  sum  of  350,000/.     At 
the  close  of  the  session,  the  commons  presented  a  remon- 
stratice  or  representation  to  the  queen,  in  which  they 
told  her,  that  they  had  not  only  raised  the  necessary  sup- 
plies, but  also  discharged  the  heavy  debts  of  which  the 
nation  had  so  long  and  justly  complained.     They  said, 
that,  in  tracing  the  clauses  of  this  debt,  they  had  dis-  , 
covered  firaud,  embezzlement,  and  misapplication  of  the 
]>ublic  money :  that  they  who  of  late  years  had  the  ma- 
n^agement  of  the  treasury  were  guilty  of  notorious  breach 
of  trust  and  injustice  to  the  nation,  in  allowing  above 
thirty  millions  to  remain  unaccounted  for ;  a  purposed 
onxission  that  looked  like  a  design  to  conceal  embezzle- 
ments.    They  begged  her  majesty  would  give  imme- 
diate directions  for  compelling  the  several  imprest  ac- 
countants speedily  to  pass  their  accounts.     They  ex- 
pressed their  hope,  that  such  of  the  accountants  as  had 
neglected  their  duty  in  prosecuting  their  accounts,  ought 
no  longer  to  be  intrusted  with  the  public  money.     They 
affirmed,  that  from  all  these  evil  practices  and  worse 
designs  of  some  persons,  who  had,  by  false  professions 
x)f  love  to  their  country,  insinuated  themselves  into  her 
royal  favour,  irreparable  mischief  would  have  accrued  to 
the  public,  had  not  her  majesty,  in  her  great  wisdom, 
seasonably  discovered  the  fatal  tendency  of  such  mea- 
sures, and  removed  from  the  administration  thdse  who 
had  so  ill  answered  her  majesty  s -favourable  opinion, 
and  in  so  many  instances  grossly  abused  the  trust  reposed 
in  them.     They  observed,  that  her  people  could' with 
greater  patience  have  suffered  the  manifold  injuries  done 
to  themselves,  by  the  frauds  and  depredations  of  such 
evil  ministers,  had  not  the  same  men  proceeded  to  treat 
her  sacji^d  person  with  undutifulnesis  and  diBregard. 

VOL.  X.  o 
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This  representation  being  circulfiited  through  the  king- 
dom, produced  the  desired  effect  of  inflaming  the  minds 
of  the  people  agaiiist  the  late  ministry.  Such  expedients 
were  become  necessary  for  the  execution  of  Oxford's 
project,  which  was  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  a  war  that  had 
already  subjected  the  people  to  grievous  oppression,  and 
even  accumulated  heavy  burdens  to  be  transmitted  to 
their  posterity.  The  ndtion  was  inspired  by  extravagant 
ideai^  of  glory  and  conquest,  even  to  a  tage  of  war- 
making  ;  so  that  the  new  ministers,  in  order  to  dispel 
those  dangerous  chimeras,  were  obliged  to  take  measures 
for  exciting  their  indignation  and  contempt  against 
those  persons  whom  they  had  formerly  idolized  as  their 
heroes  and  patriots.  On  the  1 2th  day  of  June,  the  queen, 
having  given  the  royal  assent  to  several  public  arid  pri- 
vate bills,  made  an  affectionate  speech  to  both  houses. 
She  thanked  the  commons  in  the  warmest  expressions; 
for  having  complied  "with  all  her  desires ;  for  having 
baffled  the  expectations  of  her  enemies  in  finding  sup- 
plies for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year ;  in  having 
granted  greater  sums  than  were  ever  given  to  any  prince 
in  one  session ;  and  in  having  settled  funds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debts,  so  that  the  credit  of  the  nation 
was  restored.  She  expressed  her  earnest  concern  for 
the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover;  and  her  fixed 
-resolution  to  support  and  encourage  the  church  of  Eng- 
land as  by  law  established.  Then  the  pai'liament  was 
prorogued. 

^  XXVI.  Of  the  convocation  which  was  assembled 
with  the  new  parliament,  the  lower  bouse  chose  Dr. 
Atterbury  their  prolocutor.  He  was  an  enterprising 
ecclesiastic,  of  extensive  learning,  acute  talents,  violently 
attached  to  tory  principles,  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  prime  minister,  Oxford ;  so  that  he  directed  all 
the  proceedings  in  the  lower  house  of  convocation,  in 
concert  with  that  minister.  The  q^reen,  in  a  letter  to  tl» 
archbishop,  signified  her  hope,  that  the  consultations  of 
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the  clengy  might  be  of  use  to  repress  th«  attempts  of  loose 
and  profane  persons.  She  sent  a  licence  under  the 
broad  seal,  empowering  them  to  sit  and  do  business  in 
as  ample  a  manner  as  ever  had  been  granted  since  the 
reformation.  They  were  ordered  to  lay  before  the  queen 
an  account  of  the  excessive  growth  of  infidelity  and 
heresy,  as  well  as  of  other  abuses,  that  necessary  mea^ 
sures  might  be  taken  for  a  reformation.  The  bishops 
were  pui;posely  slighted  and  overlooked,  because  they 
had  lived  in  harmony  with  the  late  ministers.  A  coni'^ 
mittee  being  appointed  to  draw  up  a  representation  of 
the  preseiit  state  of  the  church  and  religion,  Atterbury 
undertook  the  task,  and  composed  a  remonatxance  that 
contained  the  most  keen  and  severe  strictures  upon  the 
administration,  as  it  had  been  exercised  since  the  time  of 
the  revolution.  Another  was  penned  by  the  bishops  in 
more  moderate  terms ;  and  several  regulations  Were 
made,  but  in  none  of  these  did  the  two  houses  agree. 
They  concurred,  however,  in  censuring  some  tenets, 
favouring  Arianism,  broached  and  supported  by  Mr, 
Whiston,  mathematical  professor  in  Cambridge*  He 
had  been  expelled  the  university,  and  wrote  a  vindica- 
tion of  himself,  dedicated  to  the  convocation.  The  arch- 
bishop doubted  whether  this  assembly  could  proceed 
against  a  man  for  heresy:  the  judges  were  consulted^ 
and  the  majority  of  them  gave  in  their  opinion,  that  the 
convocation  had  a  jurisdiction.  Four  of  them  pro- 
fessed the  contrary  sentiment,  which  th^  maintained 
from  the  statutes  made  at  the  reformation.  The  queen, 
in  a  letter  tb  the  bishops,  said,  that  as  there  was  now  no 
doubt  of  their  jurisdiction,  she  expected  they  wpuld  pro- 
ceed in  the  matter  before  them.  Fresh  scruples  arisingi 
they  determined  to  exqmine  the  book,  without  proceed- 
ing against  the  author,  and  this  was  censured  accordingly* 
An  extract  of  the  sentence  was  sacit  to  the  qu^en .;  but 
she  did  not  signify  her  pleasure  on  this  subject,  and  the 
affair  remained  in  suspense.  Whiston  published  a  work 
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m  fotHf  volumes,  justifying  his  doctrine,  and  maintaining 
tfiat  the  apostolical  constitutions  were  not  only  caiio- 
iiical,  but  also  preferable  ,in  point  of  authority  to  the 

epistles  and  the  gospels. 

§  XXVII.  The  new  ministry  had  not  yet  determined 
to  supersede  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  the  command 
of  the  army.    This  was  a  step  which  could  not  be  taken 
without  giving  umbrage  to  the  Dutch  and  other  allies. 
He  therefore  set  out  for  Holland  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, after  the  queen  had  assured  him  that  he  might  de- 
pend upon  the  punctual  payment  of  the  forces.    Having 
conferred  with  the  deputies  of  the  States  about  the  ope- 
rations of  the  campaign,  he,  about  the  middle  of  April, 
assembled  the  army  at  Orchies,  between  Lisle  and  Douay  ; 
while  mareschal  de  Villars  drew  together  the  French 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambray  and  Arras. 
Lewis  had  by  this  time  depopulated  as  well  as  impo- 
verished his  kingdom;   yet  his  subjects  still  flocked 
to  his  standard  with  surprising  spirit  and  attachment. 
Under  the  pressure  of  extreme  misery,  they  uttered  not 
one  complaint  of  their  sovereign ;  but  imputed  all  their 
calamities  to  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  allies.     Ex- 
clusive of  all  the  other  impositions  that  were  laid  upon 
that  people,  they  consented  to  pay  the  tenth  penny  of 
their  whole  substance;   but  all  their  efforts  of  loyalty 
and  affection  to  their  prince  would  have  been  ineffectual, 
had  not  the  merchants  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  permis- 
sion of  Philip,  undertakjBn   repeated   voyages  to   the 
South-sea,  from  whence  they  brought  home  immense 
treasures ;  while  the  allies  took  no  steps  for  intercepting 
these  supplies,  though  nothing  could  have  been  more 
easy  for  the  English  than  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  this 
great  resource,  and  convert  it  to  their  own  advantSige. 
Had  a  squadron  of  ships  been  annually  employed  for 
this  purpose,  the  subjects  of  France  and  Spain  must 
have  been  literally  starved,  and  Lewis  obliged  to  subhiit 
to  such  terms  as  the  confederates  might  have  thought 
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proper  to  impose,  Villars  had  found  means  to  assemble 
a  very  numerous  army,  with  which  he  encamped  behind 
the  river  Sanset,  in  such  an  advantageous  post  as  could 
not  be  attacked  with  any  prospect  of  success*  Mean- 
while the  duke  of  Marlborough  passed  the  Scarpe,  and 
forined  his  camp  between  Douay  and  Bouchain,  where 
he  was  joined  by  prince  Eugene  on  the  23d  day  of  May. 
This  general,  however,  did  not  long  remain  in  the  Ne- 
therlands. Understanding  that  detachments  had  been 
made  from  the  army  of  Villars  to  the  Rhine,  and  that 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  intended  to  act  in  the  empire,  the 
prince,  by  order  from  the  court  of  Vienna,  marched 
towards  the  Upper  Rhine  with  the  imperial  and  Peilatine 
troops,  to  secure  Germany.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
repassing  the  Scaxpe,  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Lens, 
fr^m  whence  he  advanced  towards  Aire,  as  if  he  had 
intended  to  attack  the  French  lines  in  that  quarter. 
These  lines  begisming  at  Bouchain  on  the  Scheldt,  were 
continued  along  the  Sanset  and  the  Scarpe  to  Arras, 
and  thence  along  the  Upper  Scarpe  to  Canche.  They 
were  defended  by  redoubts  and  other  works  in  such  a 
manner,  that  Villars  judged  they  were  impregnable,  and 
called  them  ihe  Neplus  ultrd  of  Marlborough. 

§  XXVIIL  This  nobleman  advancing  within  two 
leagues  of  the  French  lines,  ordered  a  great  number  of 
fascines  to  be  made,  declaring  he  would  attack  them  the 
next  morning :  so  that  Villars  drew  all  his  forces  on  that 
side,  in  full  expectation  of  an  engagement.  The  duke, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  passage  of  the  Sanset  by 
Arleux  would  be  left  unguarded,  had  ordered  the  gene- 
rals Cadogan  and  Hompesch  to  assemble  twenty  batta- 
lions and  seventeen  squadrons  from  Douay  and  the 
neighbouring  garrisons,  to  march  to  Arleux,  where  they 
should  endeavour  to  pass  the  Sanset.  Brigadier  Sutton 
was  detached  with  the  artillery  and  pontoons;  to  lay 
bridges  over  the  canal  near  Goulezen,  and  over  the 
Scarpe  at  Vitry,  while  the  duke,  with  the  whole  confe- 
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derate  army,  began  hia  mareli  for  the  name  place  about 
luae  in  the  evening.     He  proceeded  with  such  expe- 
dition, that  by  five  in  the  morning  he  passed  the  river  at 
Vitiy.     There  he  received  intelligence,  that  Hconpesch 
liad  taken  possession  of  the  passes  on  the  Sanset  and 
Scheldt  without  opposition,  the  enemy  having  with- 
drawn their  detachments  from  that  side,  just  as  he  had 
imagined.     He  himself,  with  his  vanguard  of  fifty  squa- 
drons, hastened  his  march  towards  Arlenx,  and  before 
tight  of  the  clock  arrived  at  Baca-Bachuel,  where,  in 
two  hours,  he  was  joined  by  the  heads  of  the  columns 
into  which  he  had  divided  his  infantry.     Villars  being 
certified  of  his  intention,  about  two  in  the  morning, 
decamped  with  his  whole  army,  and  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  king's  household  troops,  marched  all 
night  widi  such  expedition,  that  about  eleven  in  the 
forenoon  he  was  in  sight  of  the  duke  of  Marlboroiigh, 
who  had  by  this  time  joined  count  Hompesch.     The 
French  genera^  immediately  retreated  to  the  main  body 
of  his  army,  which  had  advanced  to  the  high  road  be- 
tween Arras  and  Cambray,  while  the  allies  encamped 
upon  the  Scheldt,  between  Ois  and  Estrum,  after  a 
march  of  ten  leagues  without  halting,  scarce  to  be  paral- 
leled in  history.     By  this  plan,  so  happily  executed,  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  feirly  outwitted  Villars,  and  with- 
out  the  loss  of  one  man,  entered  the  lines  which  he  had 
prouounced  impregnable.     This  stroke  of  the  English 
general  was  extolled  as  a  masterpiece  of  military  skill, 
while  Villars  was  exposed  to  the  ridicule  even  of  his  own 
ofiicers.     The  field-deputies  of  the  states-general  pro- 
posed that  he  should  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  who 
passed  the  Scheldt  at  Crevecceur,  in  order  to  cover  Bou- 
'  chain ;  but  the  tiuke  would  not  hazard  an  engagement, 
eonsidering^how  much  the  army  was  fatigued  by  the  long 
march ;  and  that  any  misfortune,  while  they  continued 
within  the  French  lines,  might  be  fatal.     His  intention 
was  to  be8»egc  Bouchain;  an  enterprise  that  was  deemed 
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iibpracticabley  inasmuch  as  the  place  was  situated  in  a 
morass,  strongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  a  numerous 
garrison,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  army  superior  in. 
number  to  that  of  the  allies.  Notwithstanding  these 
disadvantages,  and  the  dissuasions  of  his  own  friends,  he 
resolved  to  undertake  the  siege ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
dispatched  brigadier  Sutton  to  England^  with  aja  account 
of  his  having  passed  the  French  Unes ;  which  was  not  af 
all  agreeable  to  his  enemies.  They  had  prognosticated 
that  nothing  could  be  done  during  this  campaign,  and 
began  to  insinuate  that  the  duke  would  strike  no  stroke: 
of  importance  without  the  assistance  of  prince  Eugene. 
They  now  endeavoured  to- lessen  the  glory  of  his  Success ; 
and  even  taxed  him  with  having  removed  his  camp  from 
a  convenient  situation  to  a  place  where  the  troops  were 
in  danger  of  starving.  Nothing  qould  be  more  provoking 
than  this  scandalous  malevolence  to  a  great  man  who 
had  done  so  much  honour  to  his  country,  and  was  then, 
actually  exposing  his  life  in  her  service. 

§  XXIX.  On  the  10th  day  of  August  Bouchain  was 
invested,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  exerted  himself 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  vigilance  and  capacity,  well 
knowing  the  difEculties  of  the  undertaking,  and  how 
much  his  reputation  would  depend  upon  his  success^. 
Villars  had  taken  every  precaution  that  his  skill  and  ex- 
perience could  suggest,  to  baffle  the  endeavours  of  the 
English  general.  He  had  rein&rced  the  garrison  to 
the  number  of  six  thousand  chosen  men,  commanded 
by  officers  of  known  courage  and  ability.  .  He  made 
some  efforts  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  they  were  rcndiered 
ine&ctual  by  the  consummate  prudence  and  activity  of 
the  d^e  of  Marlborough.  Then  he  laid  a  scheme  fo? 
surprising  Douay,  which  likewise  miscarried^:  If  we 
consider  that  the  English  general,  in  the  execution  of 
his  plan,  was  obliged  to  form  lines,  erect  rcigular  forts^ 
raise  batteries,  throw  bridges  over  a  river,  make  a  cause- 
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waj  through  a  deep  morass,  provide  for  the  security  of 
convoys  against  a  numerous  army  on  one  side,  and  die 
gamsbns  of  Conde  and  Valenciennes  on  the  other,  we 
must  allow  this  was  the  boldest  enterprise  of  the  whole 
war ;  that  it  required  all  the  fortitude,  skill,  and  resolu- 
tion of  a  great  general,  and  all  the  valour  and  intrepidity 
^if  th6  confederate  troops,  who  had  scarce  ever  exhibited 
such  amazing  proofs  of  courage  upon  any  other  occa- 
sion as.  they  now  displayed  at  the  siege  of  Bouchain.  In 
twenty  days  after  the  trenches  were  opened,  the  garri- 
son were  obliged  to  surrender  themselves  prisonere  of 
war ;  and  this  conquest  was  the  last  military  exploit  per^ 
formed  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough :  the  breaches  of 
Bbuchain  were  no  sooner  repaired,  than  the  opposite 
anniesl)egan  to  separate,  and  the  allied  forces  were  quar- 
tered in  the  frontier  towns,  that  they  might  be  at  hand 
to  take  the  field  early  in  the  spring.  They  were  now 
in  possession  of  the  Maese,  almost  as  far  as  the  Sambre; 
of  the  Scheldt  from  Toumay ;  and  of  the  Lys  as  far  as 
it  is  navigable.  They  had  reduced  Spanish  Guelder- 
land,  Limburg,  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  Hainault :  they  were  masters  of  the  Scarpe ;  and, 
by  the  conquest  of  Bouchain,  they  had  opened  to  them« 
selves  a  way  into  the  very  bowels  of  France.  All  these 
acquisitions  were  owing  to  the  valour  and  conduct  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  now  returned  ^to  the 
Hague,  and  arrived  in  England  about  the  middle  of 
November. 

§  XXX.  The  queen  had,  conferred  the  command  of 
her  forces  in  Spain  upon  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  was 
.  recalled  from  the  service  in  Flanders  for  that  purpose. 
He.  had  long  been  at  variance  with  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough; a  circumstance  which  recommended  him  the 
more  strongly  to  the  ministry.  He  landed  at  Barcelona 
on  the  29th  of  May,  and  found  the  British  troops  in 
the'  utmost  distress  for  want  of  subsistence.     The  trea- 
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surer  had  promised  to  Supply  him  libetally ;  the  com- 
mons had  granted  1 ,500,000/.  for  that  service.  All 
their  hopes  of  success  were  fixed  on  the  campaign  in 
that  kingdom ;  and  indeed  the  army  commanded  by  the 
duke  de  Vendome  was  in  such  a  wretched  condition, 
that  if  Staremberg  had  been  properly  supported  by  the 
allies,  he-  might  have  obtained  signal  advantages.  The 
duke  of  Argyle,  having  waited  in  vain  for  the  promised 
remiittances,  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  on  his  own 
credit,  befbre  the  British  troops  could  take  the  field; 
At  length,  Staremberg  advanced  towards  the  en^iiy, 
who  attacked  him  at  the  pass  of  Prato  del  Rey^  where 
they  were  repulsed  with  considei:able  damage;  After 
this  action  the  duke  of  Argyle  was  siezed  with  a  violent 
fever,  and  conveyed  back  to  Barcelona.  Vendome  in- 
vested the  castle  of  Cardona,  which  was  vigorously  de- 
fended till  the  end  of  December,  when  a  detachment 
being  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  defeated  the  be- 
siegers, killed  two  thousand  on  the  spot,  and  took  all 
their  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage.  Staremberg 
was  unable  to  follow  the  blow :  the  duke  of  Argyle  wrote 
pressing  letters  to  the  ministry,  and  loudly  complained 
that  he  was  altogether  unsupported  ;  but  all  his  remon- 
strances were  ineffectual :  no  remittances  arrived ;  and 
he  retumefd  to  England  without  having  been  able'  to 
attempt  any  .thing  of  importance.  In  September,  king 
Charles,  leaving  his  queen  at  Barcelona,  set  sail  for  Italy', 
and  at  Milan  had  an  interview  with  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
where  all  disputes  were  compromised.  That  prince  had 
forced  his  way  into  Savoy,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
;  Rhine ;  but  he  suddenly  halted  in  the  middle  of  his 
career,  and,  after  a  short  campaign,  repassed  the  moun- 
tains. Prince  Eugene,  at  the  head  of  the  German  forces, 
protected  the  electors  at  Frankfort  from  the  designs  of 
the  enemy,  and  Chstrles  wa&  unanimously  chosen  empe- 
ror; the  electors  of  Cologne  arid  Bavaria  having  been 
excluded'from  voting,  because  they  lay'under'thebanof 
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thB  empire.  The  w^  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and 
the  Muscovites  was  of  short  duration.  The  czar  ad- 
vanced so  far  ii^to  Moldavia,  that  he  was  cut  off  fiom 
all  supplies,,  and  altogether  in  the  power  of  his  enemy. 
In  this  emergency,  he  found  means  to  corrupt  the  grand 
vizier  in  private,  while  in  public  he  proposed  articles  of 
peace  that  were  accepted*  The  king  of  Sweden,  who 
was  in  the  Turkish  army,  charged  the  vizier  with  trea- 
chery, and  that  minister  was  actually  disgraced.  The 
grand  seignior  threatened  to  renew  the'  war;  but  he  was 
appeased  by  the  czar's  surrendering  Aitoph. 

\  XXXI.  The  English  ministry  had  conceived  gr^t 
expectations  from  an  expedition  against  Quebec  and 
Plac^ltia,  ill  North  America,  planned  by  colonel  Nichol- 
son, who  had  taken  possession  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  gar- 
risoned Porte  Royal,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Anapolis.  He  had  brought  four  Indian  chiefe  to  Eng- 
land, and  represented  the  advantages  that  would  re- 
dound to  the  nation  in  point' of  commerce,  should  the 
French  be  expelled  from  North  America.  The  minis- 
ters relished  the  proposal.  A  body  of  five  thousand  men 
was  embarked  in  transports,  under  the  command  of  bri- 
gadier Hill,  brother  to  Mrs.  Masham ;  and  they  sailed 
from  Plymouth  in  the  beginning  of  May,  with  a  strong 
squadron  of  ships,  commanded  by- sir  Hovenden  Walker. 
At  Boston,  in  New  England,  they  were  joined  by  two 
regiments  of  provincials ;  and  about  fq^r  thousand  men, 
consisting  of  American  planters.  Palatines,  and  Indians, 
rendezvoused  at  Albany,  in  order  to  march  by  land  into 
Canada,  while  the  fleet  sailed  up  the  river  of  that  name. 
On  the  2 1  st  day  of  August  they  were  exposed  to  a  vio- 
lent storm,  and.  driven  among  rocks,  where  eight  trans- 
ports perished,  with  about  eight  him.dred  men.  The 
admiral  immediately  sailed  back  to  Spanish-river  b^y, 
where  it  was  determined,  in  a  council  of  war,  that,  ais 
the  fleet  and  forces  were  victualled  for  ten  weekiS  only, 
and  they  could  not  depend  upon  a  supply  of  provisions 
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from  New  England,  they  should  return  home,  without 
making  any  farther  attempt.  Such  was  the  issue  of  this 
paltry  expedition,  intrusted  to  «the  direction  of  an  officer 
without  talents  and  experience.  • 

§  XXXII.  In  the  Irish  parliament,  held  during  the 
summer,  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  the  majority  of  the 
peers  supported  the  tory  interest,  while  the  commons 
expressed  the  warmest  attachment  to  revolution  prin- 
ciples.  The  two  houses  made  strenuous  representations, 
and  passed  severe  resolutions  against  each  other.    After 
the  session,  sir  Constantine  Phipps,  the  chancellor,  and 
general  Ingoldsby,  were  appointed  justices  in  the  a1>^ 
sence  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  returned  to  England 
in  the  month  of  November.     In  Scotland,  the  Jacobites 
made  no  scruple  of  professing  their  principles  and  at- 
tachment to  the  pretender.     The  dutchess  of  Gordon 
presented  the  faculty  of  advocates  with  a  silver  medal, 
represaiting  the  chevalier  de  St.  George ;  and  on  the 
reverse  the  British  islands,  with  the  motto  "-Recife." 
After  some  debate,  it  was  voted,  by  a  majority  of  sixty- 
three  voices  against  twelve,  that  the  dutchess  should  be 
thanked  for  this  token  of  her  regard.     This  task  was 
performed  by  Dundas  of  Amistoun,  who  thanked  her 
grace  for  having  presented  them  with  a  medal  of  their 
sovereign  lord  the  king ;  hoping,  and  being  confident, 
that  her  grace  would  very  soon  have  an  opportunity  to 
compliment  the  faculty  with  a  second  medal,  struck 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  upon 
the  finishing  rebellion,  usurping  t3rranny,  and  whiggery. 
An  account  of  this  transaction  being  laid  before  the 
queen,  the  lord-advocate  was  ordered  to  inquire  into  the 
particulars.     Then  the  faculty  were  so  intimidated,  that 
they  disowned  Dundas,  and  Home  his  accomplice. 
They  pretended  that  the  affair  of  the  medal  had  been 
transacted  by  a  party  at  an  occasional  meeting,  and  not 
by  general  consent ;  and  by  a  solemn  act  they  declared 
their  attachment  to  the  queen  and  the  Protestant  sue- 
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cession.  The  court  was  satisfied  with  this  atonement  j 
but  the  resident  from  Hanover  having  presented  a  me- 
morial to  the  queen,  desiring  that  Dundas  and  his  asso- 
ciates might  be  prosecuted,  the  government  removed  sir 
David  Ddryniple  from  his  office  of  lord-advocate,  on 
pretence  of  his  having  been  too  rejniss  in  prosecuting 
those  delinquents;  and  no  farther  inquiry  was  made 
into  the  affair. 

§  XXXIIL  For  some  time  a  negotiation  for  peace 
had  been  carried  on  betwewi  the  court  of  France  tod 
the  new  ministers,  who  had  a  double'  kim  in  this  mea- 
sure;  namely,  to  Uaortify  the  whigs  and  the  Dutch j 
whom  thpy  detested,  and  to  free  their  country  from  a 
ruinous  war,  which  had  all  the  Appearance  of  becoming 
habitual  to  the  constitution.  They  foresaw  the  risk 
they  would  run  by  entering  into  such  measureis,  should 
ever  the  opposite  faction  regain  the  ascendancy  :  they 
knew  the  whigs  would  employ  all  their  art  and  influence, 
which  was  very  powerftil,  in  obstructing  the  peace,  and 
in  raising  a  popular  clamour  against  the  treaty*  But 
their  motives  for  treating  were  such  as  prompted  theih 
to  undervalue  all  those  difficulties  and  dangers.  They 
hoped  to  obtain  such  advantages  in  point  of  commerce 
for  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  as  would  silence  all  de- 
traction. They  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  maintain 
the  superiority  which  they  had  acquired-  in  parliament ; 
and  .perhaps  some  of  th^m  cherished  vie^s  in  favour  of 
the  pretender^  whose  succession  to  the  crown  would 
have  effectually  established  their  dominion  over  the  op^ 
posite  party.  The  earl  of  Jersey,  who  acted  in  concert 
with  Oxford,  sent  a  private  message  to  the  court  of 
France,  importing  the  queen's^  earnest  desire  of  peace, 
representing  the  impossibility  of  a  private  negotiation,  as 
the  ministry  was  obliged  to  act  with  the  utmost  circum- 
spection, and  desiring  that  Lewis  would  propose  to  the 
Dutch  a  renewal  of  the  conferences,  in  which  case  the 
English  plenipotentiaries  should  have  such  instructioi^. 
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that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  states-general  to  pi?e- 
vent  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  This  intimation  was 
delivered  by  one  Gualtier,  an  obscure  priest,  who  acted 
as  chaplain  to  count  Gallas,  the  imperial  ambassador, 
and  had  been  employed  as  a  spy  by  the  French  ministry, 
since  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  His  connexion 
with  lord  Jersey  was  by  means  of  that  nobleman's  lady, 
who  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  His  mes- 
sage was  extremely  agreeable  to  the  court  of  Versailles. 
He  returned  to  London,  with  a  letter  of  compliment- 
from  the  marquis  de  Torcy  to  the  earl  of  Jersey,  in  ^ 
which  that  minister  assured  him  of  his  master  s  sincere 
inclination  for  peace,  though  he  was  averse  to  a  renewal 
trf  the  conferences  with  the  states-general.  Gualtier 
wrote  a  letter  to  Versailles,  desiring,  in  the  name  of  the 
English  mmistry,  that  his  most  Christian  majesty  would 
communicate  to  them  his  proposals  for  a  general  peace, 
which  they  would  communicate  to  the  states-general, 
that  they  might  negotiate  in  concert  with  their  allies. 
A  general  answer  being  made  to  this  intimation,  Gualtier 
made  a  second  journey  to  Versailles,  and  brought  over 
^  memorial,  which  was  immediately  transmitted  to  Hol- 
land. In  the  mean  time,  the  pensionary  endeavoured 
to  renew  the  conferences  in  Holland.  Petkimi  wrote 
jto  the  French  ministry,  that  if  his  mujesty  would  resume 
the  negotiation,  in  concert  with  the  queen  of  Great 
Britain,  he  should  certainly  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  deputies*  This  proposal 
Lewis  declined,  at  the  desire  of  the  English  ministex&L 

§  XXXIV.  The  states-general  having  perused  the 
memorial,  assured  queen  Anne,  that  they  were  ready  to 
join  with  her  in  contribiiting  to  the  conclusion  of  a  dura* 
ble,  peace ;  but.  they  expressed  a  desire  that'  the  iFrench 
king  would  comnninicate  a  more  particular  plan  for  se- 
curing the  interest  of  the  allied  powers,  and  for  settling 
the  repose  of  Europe.  Gualtier  was  once  more  sent  to 
Versailles,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Prior,  who  had  resided 
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in  France,  ~  as  secret^  to  the  embassies  of  the  earls 
of  Portland  and  Jersey.  This  gentleman  had  acquired 
some  reputation  by  his  poetical  talents ;  was  a  man  of 
uncommon  ability,  insinuating  address,  and  perfectly 
devoted  to  the  toiy  interest.  Hfe  was  empowered  to 
communicate  the  preliminary  demands  of  the  English ; 
to  receive  the  answer  of  the  French  king ;  and  demand 
whether  or  not  king  Philip  had  transmitted  a  power  of 
treating  to,  his  grandfather.  He  arrived  incognito  at 
Fontainbleau,  and  presented  the  queen's  memorial,  in 
which  she  demanded  a  barrier  for  the  Dutch  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  another  on  the  Rhine  for  the  empire  :  a 
security  for  the  Dutch  commerce,  and  a  general  satis- 
faction to  all  her  allies.  She  required  that  the  strong 
places  taken  from  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  be  restored ; 
and  that  he  should. possess  such  towns  and  districts  in 
Italy  as  had  been  ceded  to  him  in  treaties  between  him 
and  his  allies :  that  Lewis  should  acknowledge  queen 
Anne  and  the  Protestant  succession ;  demolish  the  forti- 
fications of  Dunkirk ;  and  agree  to  a  new  treaty  of  com- 
merce :  that  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  should  be 
yielded  to  the  crown  of  England ;  that  the  negro  trade 
in  America,  at  that  time  carried  on  by  the  French,  should 
be  ceded  to  the  English,  together  with  some  towns  on 
that  continent,  where  the  slaves  might  be  refreshed. 
She  expected  security  that  her  subjects  trading  to  Spain 
should  enjoy  all  advantages  granted  by  that  crown  to 
the  most  favoured  nation :  that  she  should  be  put  in 
possession  of  Newfoundland  and  Hudson's-bay,  either 
by  way  of  restitution  or  cession :  and  that  both  nations 
should  continue  to  enjoy  whatever  territories  they  might 
be  possessed  of  in  North  America  at  the  ratification 
of  the  treaties.  She  likewise  insisted  upon  a  security, 
that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  should  never  be 
united  on  the  same  head.  Her  majesty  no  longer  ixx^ 
sisted  upon  Philip's  being  expelled  firom  the  throne  of 
Spain  by  the  arms  of  his  own  grandfather.     She  now 
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perceived  that  the  exorbitant  power  of  Ae  house  of 
Austria  would  be  as  dangerous  to  the  liberty  ef  Europe, 
as  ever  that  of  the  fisunily  of  Bourbon  had  been, .  in  the 
zenith  of  its  glory.  She  might  have  remembered  the  ex- 
cessive power,  the  insolence,  the  ambition,  of  Charles  V; 
and  Philip  II.,  who  had  enslaved  so  many  counties, 
and  embroiled  all  Europe.  She  was  sincerely  desirous  of 
peace,  fix«n  motives  of  humanity  and  compaasion  to  her 
subjects  and  fellow-creatures :  she  was  eagerly  bent  upon 
pi'ociuing  such  advantages  to  her  people,  as  would  en- 
able them  to  discharge  the  heavy  load  of  debt  under 
which  they  laboured,  and  recompense  them  in  some 
measure  for  the  blood  and  treasure  they  had  so  lavishly 
expended  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  These  w^e 
the  sentiments  of  a  Christian  prii^cess ;  of  an  amiable 
and  pious  sovereign,  who  bore  a  share  in  the  grievances 
of  her  subjects,  and  looked  upon  them  with  the  eyes 
of  maternal  affection.  She  thought  she  had  the  bett^ 
title  to  insist  upon  those  advantages,  as  they  had  been 
already  granted  to  her  subjects  in  a  private  treaty  with 
king  Charles. 

§  XXXV.  As  Prior's  powers  were  limited  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  could  not  negotiate,  Mr.  Menager,  de- 
puty from  the  city  of  Rouen  to  the  board  of  trade,  ac- 
companied the  English  minister  to  London,  with  full 
powers  to  settle  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty.  On  his 
arrival  in  London,  the  queen  immediately  commissioned 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the  earls  of  Jersey,  Dartmouth, 
Oxford,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  to  treat  with  him  ;  and  the 
eonferences  were  immediatdy  begun.  After  long  and 
various  disputes,  they  agreed  upon  certain  preliminary 
articles,  which,  on  the  8th  day  of  October,  weare  signed 
by  the  French  minister,  and  by  the  two  secfetaries  of 
state,  in  consequence  of  a  written  order  from  her  ma^ 
jesty.  Thtti  Menager  was  privately  introduced  to  the 
queen  at  Windsor.  She  told  him  she  was  averse  to  war : 
that  she  would  exert  all  her  power  to  conclude  a  speedy 
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pea^e :  that  she  should  be  glad  to  live  upon  good  tenns 
with  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  she  was  so  nearly  al- 
lied in  blood :  she  expressed  her  hope  that  there  would 
be  a  closer  union  after  the  peace'between  them,  and  be- 
tween their  subjects,  cemented  by  a  perfect  correspond- 
ence and  friendship.  The  earl  of  Strafford,  who  had 
beep  latdy  recalled  from  the  Hague,  where  he  resided 
as  ambassador,  was  now  sent  back  to  Holland,  with 
prders  to  communicate  to  the  pensionary  the  proposals 
o^peace  .which  France  had  made ;  to  signify  the  queen's 
approbation  of  them,  and  propose  a  place  where  this  ple- 
nipotentiaries should  assemble.  The  English  ministers 
now  engaged  in  an  intimate  correspondence  with  the 
court  of  Versailles ;  and  mareschal  Tallard  being  released 
from  his  confinement  at  Nottingham,  was  allowed  to 
return  to  his  own  country  on  his  parole.  After  the  de- 
parture of  Meaageir,  the  preliminaries. were  communi- 
cated to  count  Gallas,  the  emperor's  minister,  who,  in 
prdffr  to  inflame  the  mmds  of  the  people,  caused  them 
to  be  translatedy^nd  inserted  in  one  of  the  daily  papers. 
This  step  was  so  much  resented  by  the  queen,  that  she 
sent  a  message,  desiring  he  would  come  no  more  to  court ; 
but  that  he  might  leave  the  kingdom  as  soon  as  he  should 
think  proper.  He  took  the  hint,  and  retired  accord- 
ingly ;  but  the  queen  gave  the  emperor  to  understand, 
that  any  ather  minister  he  should  appoint  would  be  ad- 
mitted by  her  without  hesitation. 

§  XXXVI.  The  states  of  Holland,  alarmed  at  the  pre- 
liminaries, sent  over  Buys,  as  envoy-extraordinary,  to 
intercede  with  the.  queen,  that  she  would  alter  her  reso-^ 
lutions ;  but  she  continued  steady  to  her  purpose ;  and 
the.earl  of  Strafford  demanded  the  immediate  concur- 

ft 

rence  of  the  States,  declaring,  in  the  queen's  name,  that 
slxe,  would  look  upon,  any  delay,  on  their  part,  as  a  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  her  propositions.  Intimidated  hy 
this  declaration,  they  agreed  to  open  the  general  con- 
ferences at  Utrecht  on  the  1st.  day  of  January..    They 
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granted  passports  to  the  Fr^ck  ministers;  while  the 
queen  appointed  Robinson,  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  her  plenipotentiaries  at  the  congress. 
Charles,  the  new  emperor,  being  at  Milan  when  he  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  prieliminaries,  wrote  circular  letters 
to  the  electors  and  the  princes^  of  the  empire,  exhortii;|g 
them  to  persist  in  their  engagements  to  the  grand  al- 
liance. He  likewise  desired  the  states-general  to  join 
couiu^ils  with  him  ii;i  persuading  the  qiaeen  of  England 
to  reject  the  proposals  of  France,  and  prosecute  the  war; 
or  at  least  to  negotiate  on  the  foundation  of  the  first 
I»eliminaries,  which  had  been  signed  by  the  marquis  de 
Torcy.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  same  purpose  to  the 
queen  of  Great  Britain,  who  received  it  with  the  most 
mortifying,  indifference.  No  wonder  that  he  should 
zealously  contend  for  the  continuance  of  a  war,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  shjB  and  the  Dutch  had  hitherto  almast 
wholly  defrayed.  The  new  preliminaries  were  severely 
s^ttacked  by  the.  whigs,  who  ridiculed  and  reviled  th^ 
ministry  in  word  and  writing.  Pamphlets,  libels,  and 
lampoons,  were  to-day  published  by  one  faction,  and  to- 
morrow answered  by  the  other.  They  contained  all  the 
insinuations  of  malice  and  contempt,  all  the  bitterness  of 
reproach,  and  all  the  rancour  of  recrimination.  In  the 
midst  of  this  contention  the  queen  dispatched  the  earl 
of  Rivers  to  Hanover,  with  an  assurance  to  the  elector, 
that  his  succession  to  the  crown  should  be  effectually 
ascertained  in  the  treaty.  The  earl  brought  back  an 
answer  in  writing :  but,  at  the. same  time,  his  electoral 
highness  ordered  baron  de  Bothmar,  his  envoy  in  Eng- 
ird, to  present  a  memorial  to  the  queen,  representing 
the  pernicious  consequences  of  Philip's  remaining  in 
Possession  of  Spain  and  the  West  Indies.  This  remon- 
strance the  baron  published,  by  way  of  appeal  to  the 
people,  and  the  whigs  extolled  it  with  the  highest  enco- 
miums ;  but.  the  queen  and  her  ministers  resented  this 
stepj  as  an  officious  and  mflamtnatory  interposition. 

VOL.   X.  p 
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'  ^  XXXVIi.  The  proposals  of  peace  made  by.  diB 
French  king  were  disagreeable  evea  to  some  individuala 
of  the  tory  party,  and  certain  peers,  who  had  hitherto 
adhered  to  thfett  interest,  agreed  with  the  whigs,  to  make 
a  remonstrance  ^^ainst  the  preliminary  articles.    Ilio 
court  being  apprized  of  their  intention,  prorogued  the 
parliament  till  the  7th  day  of  Decemiber,  in  expectation 
6f  the  Scottish  peers,  who  would  cast  the  balance  in 
favour  of  the  ministry.    In  her  speech,  at  the  opening  of 
ihe  session,  she  told  them,  that  notwithstanding  the  arts 
of  those  who  delighted  in  war,  the  -phjde  and  time  Were 
appointed  for  a  congress ;  and  that  the  states-general 
had  expressed  their  entire  confideftce  in  her  conduct. 
She  declared  her  chief  concern  should  be,  to  secure  tM 
succession  of  the  crown  in  the  house  of  Hanover ;  to 
procure  all  the  advantages  to  the  nation  which  a  tender 
and  affectionate  sovereign  could  procure  for  a  dutiful  afid 
loyal  people;  and  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  all  her  allies. 
She  observed,  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  procure  an 
advantageous  peace,  would-be  to  make  preparations  fot 
canying  on  the  war  with  vigour.    She  recommended 
unanimity,  and  prayed  God  would  direct  their  consulta-; 
trons.     In  the  house  of  lords,  the  earl  of  Nottinghate^ 
who  had  now  associated  himself  with  the  whigs,  in- 
veighed against  the  preliminaries  as  captious  and  insuf^ 
ficient,  and  oftered  a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  address 
of  thanks,  Representing  to  her  majesty,  that,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  house,  no  peace  could  be  safe  or  honourabte 
to  Great  Britain  or  Europe,  if  Spain  and  the  West  In- 
dies should  be  allotted  to  any  branch  of  the  house  of 
Itourbon.     A  violent  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
>vhich  the  earl  of  Anglesey  represented  the  necessity  of 
casing  the  "nation  of 'the  burdens  incurred  by  an  expend 
sive  war.     He  affirmed  that  a  good  peace  iftight  have 
teen  procured  immediately  after  the  battle  of  RimiUies, 
If  it  had  not  been  prevented  by  some  persons  whopro^ 
longed  the  war  for  their  own  private  interei*.  -  l^In 
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Insinuottcm  was  levefled  at  the  diik^  of  Marlbiorougli) 
who  uttde  a  long  speech  in  his  own  yindication.  He 
bowed  to  the  place  where  the  queen  sat  incognito ;  and 
appealed  to  her,  whether,  while  he  had  the  honour  to 
serve  her  majesty  as  general  and  plenipotentiary >  he  had 
not  constantly  informed  her  and  her  council  a(  aU  the 
proposals  of  peace  which  had  beeai  made ;  and  had  not 
desired  instructions  for  his  conduct  on  that  subject.  He 
dedanody  upon  his  conscience^  and  in  presence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  before  whom  he  eicpected  soon  to  ap 
pear,  that  he  was  ever  desnrous  of  a  safe,  honourable,  and 
lastmg  peace  i  and  that  he  was  dWays  very  far  from 
entertaining  any  design  of  prolonging  the  war  for  his 
own  private  advantage,  as  his  enemies  had  moi|t  fdls^y 
insinnated.  At  last  the  question  being  put,  WHethef 
the  elirl  of  Nottingham's  advice  should  be  part  of  the 
address?  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  small 
majority.  The  address  was  accordingly  presented^  and 
the  queen,  in  her  answer,  said,  she  should  be  very  sorry 
any  one  could  thidt  she  would  not  do  her  utmost  to 
recover  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  from  the  house  of 
Boorbdn.  Against  this  advice,  however,  several  peers 
)nrot^^ed,  because  there  was  no  precedent  for  inserting 
a  clause  of  advice  in  an  address  of  thafid^ ;  and  because 
ihey  looked  upon  it  as  an  invasion  of  the  royal  preroga* 
tive.  In  the  address  of  the  commons  there  vras  no  such 
article ;  and  therefore  the  answer  they  had  received  was 
warm  and  cordial. 

4  XXXVIII.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  claiming  a  seiit 
in  the  house  of  peers,  as  duke  of  Brandon,  a  title  he 
had  lately  received,  wa$  opposed  by  the  anti*courtierSy 
who  pretended  to  foresee  great  danger  to  the  constitu- 
tion from  admittmg  into  the  house  a  greater  number  of 
^ottidi  peers  than  the  act  of  union  alloHred.  Counsel 
wa^  ^eard  upooi  the  validity  of  his  patent  They  bh^ 
served  that  no  objection  could  be  made  to  the  queen's 
piferogative  m  coi^erring  honours;  and  that  all  the  sub- 
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jeets  of  the  united  kingdom  were  equally  capaHe  of 
receiving. honour.  The  house  of  lords  had  already  de^ 
ci)decl  the  matter,  in  admitting  the  duke  of  Queensberry 
upon  his  being  created  duke  of  Dover.  The  debate 
was  majaagedwith  great  ability  on  both  sides.:  the.  Scot- 
tish peers  united  in  defence  of  the  dukie's  claims  nd 
the  court:  exerted  its  whole  strength  to  support  the  pa« 
tent.  Nevertheless,  the  question  being  put,  Whether 
Scottish  peers,  created  peers  of  Ghreat  Britain  since  the 
umon,  had  a  right  to  set  in  that  house ;  it  was  carried 
in  the  negative  by  a  majority  of  five  voices;  though  hot 
without  a  protest  signed  by  the  lords  in  the  opposition. 
The.  Scottish  peers  were  so  incensed  at  this  decision, . 
that  they  drew  up  a  representation  to  the  queen,  com* 
plainipg  of  it  a^  an  infringement  of  the  union,  and  a 
mark  of  disgrace  put  upon  the  whole  peerage  of  Scotland. 
The  bill  against  occasional  conformity  was  revived  by 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,  in  more  moderate  terms  than 
those  that  had  been  formerly  rejected ;  arid  it  passed 
both  houses  by  the  connivance  of  the  whigs,  upon-  the 
earl's  promise,  that,  if  they  would  consent  to  this  mea- 
sure, he  would  bring  over  many  friends  to  join  them  in 
matters  of  greater  consequence.  On  the  22d  day  of 
D^c^mber,  the  queen,  being  indisposedj^  graaited  a  com^ 
mission  to  the  lord-keeper,  and  some  other  peers,  to  give 
the  royal  assent  to  this  bill,  and  another  for  the  land-tax; 
The  duke  of  Devonshire  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  giving  precedence  of  all  peers  to  the  electoral 
prince  of  Hanover,  as  the  duke  of  Cambridge.  An  ad- 
di^ess  was  presented  to  the  queen,  desiring  she  would 
giye  instructions  to*  her  plenipotentiaries,  to  consult 
with  the  miuist^s  of  the  allies  in  Holland  before  the 
opening  of  the.  congress,  that  they  might  concert  the 
necessary  measures  for  proceeding  with  unamimity, 
th§  better  to  obtain  the  great  ends  proposed  by  her 
majesty.  .  :       . 

§  XXXIX.  The  commissioners  for  examirimg  the 
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public  accounts  having  discovered  that  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  had  received  an  annual  present  oiF  five  or 
sir  thousand  pounds '  from  the  contractors  of  bread  to 
Jthe  anny,  the  queen  declared  in  council,  that  she 
thought  fit  to  dismiss  him  from  all  his  employments, 
'^that  the  matter  might  be  impartially  examined;  This 
declariation  was  imparted  to  him  in  a  letter  under  her 
own  .hlmd,  in  which  she  took  occasion  to  complain  of 
the  treatment  she  had  received.  She  probably  alluded 
to  the  insolence  of  his  dutchess;  the  subjection  in  ^hich 
she  had  been  kept  by  the  late  ministry;  and  the  painis 
lately  teken  by  the  whigs  to  depreciate  her  conduct,  and 
thwart  her  measures  with  respect  to  the  peace.  The 
■duke,  wrote  an  answer;  to  her  majesty,  vindicating  hims- 
«elf  from  the  chaise  which  had  been  brought  against  his 
character ;  and  his  two  daughters,  the  countess  of  Sun- 
derland  and  the  lady  Railton,  resigned  their  places  of 
Iftdka  in  the  bedchamber.  The  ministry,  in  order  to 
^ascertain  a  inajority  in  the  house  of  loirds,  persuaded  the 
queeti  to  take  .a  measure  which  nothing  but  necessity 
couJid>  justify.  She  created  twelve  peers  at  once^**  and 
on  thel  2d  <rf  January,  they  were  introduced  into  th^ 
upper  house  without  opposition.  The  lord-keeper  de- 
livered to  the  house  a  message  from  the  queen,  desiring 
fliey  would  adjourn  to  the  14th  day  of  the  month.  •  The 
anti-courtiers  alleged^  that  the  queen  could  not  send  a 
message  to  any  one  house  to  adjourn,  but  ought  to  have 

directed  it  to  both  houses.     This  objection  produced  a 

....  ,  '  •  ^ 

' .  VLord  Cottiptoii  and  .lord  Bruce,  boos  of  tbe  eaids  of  Northampton  and  Aytoi^ 
biiiT,  were  called  up  by  writ  to  the  house  of  peers.  ITie.  other  ten  were  these : 
lord  DiipKn,  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  created  baron  Hay  of  Bedwardin,  in  tire 
county  of.  Hereford .;  brd  Tiscount  Windsor,  of  Ireland,  made  baron  ^^ountjoy,  ia 
the  Isle  of  Wight ;  Hen^  Paget,  son  of  lord  Paget,  created  baron  Burton,vin  the 
GoiiDty  of  Stafford ;  Sir  llioibas  Mansel,  baron  Mansel,  of  Margam,  in  the  covmiy 
of  Glamorgan;  sir  Thomas  Willqughby^  baron  Middleton,  of  Middleton,  in  the 
oninty  of  Wiarwick  *,  nr  Thomas  Trevor,  baron  Trevor^  of  Bromham,  in  the  county 
of  Bedford;  George  Granville,  baron  iansdown,  of  Bidd^brd,  in  the  county  of 
D^von  ^  Samuel  Masham,  baron  Masham,  of  Oats,  in  the  coimty  of  Essex ;  Th6- 
flMA,  Fqley,  baron  Foley,  of  Kidderminster,  in-  the  county'  of  Worc6stet;  &nd 
Allen  Bathurst,  baron  Bathurst,  of  Bathelsden,  in  the  county  of  Bedford. — On 
the  fifst  day  .of  tbeir  beings  infiidaeedr,  w)ien  the  question  was  put  about  adjourn- 
ing, the  eari  of  Wharton  asked  one  of  them,  ."  Whether  they  voted  by  theit 
UttnanVK  .» 
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debate;  vfhkh  ^vfas  tannipat^  m  favour  of  tlie  coiik'by 
the  weight  of  the  tivelve  new  peew. 

!^  XL.  At  this  period,  prince  Bugene  arrived  in  Engr 
Itfnd  with  a  letter  to  the  queen  bom  the  emperor,  and 
instructions  to  propose  a  new  scheme  for  prosecuting^ 
thewar.  His  errand  was  far  fiom  being  agreeable  to 
the  ministry ;  and  they  suspected  that  his  real  aim  was 
to  manage  intrigued  among  the  discontented  parly,  who 
'opposed  the  peace.  Nevertheless,  he  was  treated  with 
that  respect  which  was  due  to  his  quality  and  eminent 
talents.  The  ministers,  the  nobility,  and  officers  of  cUs*- 
tinction,  visited  him  at  his  arrival.  He  was  admitted  to 
an  audience  of  the  queen,  who  received  him  with  great 
4^tnplaci3ncy«  Having  perused  the  letter  which  he  de** 
liveredi  she  expressed  her  concern  that  her  health  did 
not  permit  her  to  speak  with  his  highness  as  often  as 
she  could  wish ;  but  that  she  had  ordered  the  treasui^ 
and  secretary  St,  John  to  receive  his  proposals,  and  coli*' 
fer  with  him  as  frequently  as  he  should  think  propei^. 
He  expressed  extraordinary  respect  for  thfe  duke  $f 
Marlborough,  notwithstandbig  his  disgrace.  The  lord^ 
treasurer,  while  he  entertained  him  at  dinner,  declared 
that  he  looKed  upon  that  day  as  the  •  happiest  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  since  he  had  the  honour  to  see 
in  his  house  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age.  The  prince 
is  !said  to  have  replied,  ^^  If  I  am,  it  is  owing  to  ytxa 
lordship;^  alluding  to  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough^ 
whom  the  earl's  intrigues  had  deprived  of  all  military 
command.  When  bishop  Burnet  conversed  with  him 
about  the  scandalous  libels  that  were  every  day  published 
against  the  duke,  and  in  particular  mentioned  one  para- 
graph, in  which  the  author  allowed  he  had  been  once 
fortunate,  the  prince  observed,  it  was  the  greatest  com^- 
mendation  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  himi  as  it  im- 
plied, that  alibis  other  successes  were  owing  to  his  cou- 
rage and  conduct.  While  the  nobility  of  both  parties 
vied  with  each  other  in  demonstrations  of  respect  .fer 


this  noble  Sftmngier ;  wUl^he  wa&  adpifd  by ^tbe^  wh|g^ 
and  adaiijred  by  t}ie  people,  who  gazed  fit  him  in  ^rqwdj 
when  he  appeared  in;  public ;  evep  in  the  midst  of  al} 
ti^iese  cajrQ83es,  party  riots  were  excited  tgiiisult  hisp$r^ 
9on,  and  some  si^dalous  refl^ctiions  upon  his  mother 
were  ins^ed  in  oae  of  the  public  papers.  The  qupon 
teated  him  Witt  diBtingubhed  marks  of  regard;  and,;«| 
her  birthday,  presented  him  with  a  sword  worth  5()00/> 
Nevertheless,  she  looked  upon  him  as  a  patron,  and 
fiifind  of  that  turbulent  faction,  to  which  ishe  owed  sq 
much  disquiet  She  knew  he  had  been  pressed  to  o&vm 
over  by  the  whig  noblemen,  who  hoped  his  presence 
would  ii^ame  the  people  to  some  desperate  attempt 
upon  the  new  ministry :  she  was  not  ignorant  that  hf 
held  private  conferences  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough^ 
the  earl  of  Sunderland,  the  lords  Spmers,  Halifax^  and 
all  the  chiefs  of  that  party ;  and  that  he  entered  into  n 
elbse  coI^lexion  with  the  baron  de  Bothmar,  the  Haaor 
v&rian  envoy,  who  had  been  v«iy  active  in  fomcaating  ili^e 
disturbances  of  the  peqple, 

§  XLI.  Her  n^jesty,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
afflicted  with  the  ^out,  sent  a  message  to  both  hou^e^ 
on  the  17th  day  of  January,  signifying  that  the  plenipo* 
teiitiariesw(»re  arrived  at  Utrecht;  and  that  she  was  exnt 
ployed  in  making  preparations  for  an  early  campaign  ^ 
she  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  commons  would  proceed 
ia  giving  the  necessary  dispatch  to  the  supplies.  The 
lordrtreasurer,  in  order  to  demonstrate  his  attachment  to 
the  Protestant  succession,  brought  in  a  bill  which  had 
lieen  proposed  by  the  duke  of  Devpiashire,  giving  preccr 
derice  to  the  whole  electoral  femily,  as  children  and  ne? 
iphews  of  the  crown ;  and,  when  it  was  passed  into  an 
act,  he  sent  it  over  to  Hanover  by  Mr«  Thomas  Harley^ 
The  sixteen  peers  for  Scotland  were  prevailed  upon,  by 
j^pmise  o£  satisfaction,  to  resume  their  seats  in  the  upper 
l^use,  from  which  they  had  absented  th^nselves  since 
{he  decision  against  the  patent  of  the  duke  of  Hiunil- 
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tern;  but  whatever  pecuniary  recompense  tfiey  miglit 
have  obtained  frotn  the  court,  on  which  they  were 
meanly  dependant,  they  received  no  satis&ction  from 
the  parliament.  The  commons,  finding  Mr.  Walpole 
very  troublesome  in  their  house,  by  his  talents,  activity, 
and  zealous  attachment  to  the  whig  interest,  found  means 
to  discover  some  clandestine  practices  in  which  he  was 
concerned  as  secretary  at  war,  with  regard  to  the  forage 
coiitract  in  Scotland.  The  contractors,  rather  than  ad- 
mit into  their  partnership  a  person  whom  he  had  recom- 
mended for  that  purpose,  chose  to  present  his  friend  with 
500/.  Their  bill  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Walpole,  who 
€pdorsed  it,  and  his  friend  touched  the  money/"  This 
transaction  was  interpreted  into  a  bribe.  Mr.  Walpole 
w^  voted  guilty  of  corruption,  imprisoned  in  the  Towcr^ 
and  expelled  the  house.  Being:  afterward  rechosen  by 
4he  8  Je  borough  of  Lyim,Reg«,  which  he  had  befo,; 
represented,  a  petition  was  lodged  against  him,  and  die 
commons  voted  him  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member 
to  serve  in  the  present  parliament. 

\XLlh  Their  next  attack  was  upon  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  was  found  to  have  received  a  yearly 
sum  from  sir  Solompn  Medina,  a  Jew,  concerned  in  the 
contraict  for  furnishing  the  army  with  bread;  to  havcf 
been  gratified  by  the  queen  with  10,000/.  a  year  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  intelligence ;  and  to  have  pocketed  a 

«  The  commissioners  appointed  for  taking,  stating,  and  examining  the  'poblic 
accounts,  having  made  their  repiort  touching  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Walpole,  the 
house,  after  a  long  4ebate,  game  to  the  following  resolutions:— 1.  That  Robert 
Walpole,  esq.,  a  member  of  this  house,  in  reoeivhig  tite  soin  of  five '  hundred  gvoA 
neas,  and  in  taking  a  note  for  five  hundred  more,  on  account  of  two  contracts  for 
forage  of  her  majesty^s  troops,  quartered  in  North  Britain,  made  by  him  when 
ae9^tary  at  war,  pursuant  to  a  power  granted  to  him  by  the  late  lord-treajRuer« 
W  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  trust,  and  notorious  corruption.  2.  That  the  said 
B9bert  Walpde,  esq.,  be  for  the  said  ofence  committed  pr^ner  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  durine  the  pleasure  of  tljis  house  ;  and  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his 
warrant  accordinriy.  a  That  the  said  Robert  Walpole,  esq7,  befdr  the  said 
offence  alsp  expelled  the  house,  and  that  the  report  of  the  pomipissioners  of  piiblia 
accounts  be  taken  into  farther  consideration  this  day  se'nnight.— It  appeared  from 
^e  depositions  of  witnesses,  that  the  public  had  been. defrauded  considet^ly  hx 
these  contracts.  A  very  severe  speech  was  made  in  the  house,  and  next  day  pub- 
lishedi  MAecting  i^  Mr.  Walpole,  as  goiity  of  the  ^orst  kind  of  commlvm ; 
^  sir  Peter  Kmg  declared  in  the  house,  that  he  deserved  hanging  as  ^U  as  l^e 
dMtlvedtmpnsoniiitotatid:ezpuU(ion*'  '4   ^     ■     '.     - 
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deduction  of  two  and  a  half  per  c^nt.  from  the  pay  of 
the  fojei^  troops  maintained  by  England.  •  It  was 
alleged,  in  his  justification,  that  the  present  from  t^ 
Jews  was  a  customary  perquisite,  which  had  always-been 
enjoyed  by  the  general  of  the  Dutch  army :  that  the  de- 
duction of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  was  granted  to  him 
by  an  express  warrant  from  her  majesty :  that  all  the 
articles  of  the  charge  joined  together  did  not  exceed 
SQvOOO/.  a  sum  much  inferior  to  that  which  had  been 
aUowed  to  king  William  for  contingencies  .*^  that  llie 
money  \^as  expended  in  procuring  intelligence,  which 
was  so  ^xact,  that  the  duke  was  never  surprised  :  that 
stone  of  his  parties  were  ever  intercepted  or  cut  off;  and 
air  the  designs  were  by  these  means  so  well  concerted; 
that  he  never  once  miscarried.  Notwithstanding  these 
rejpresientations,  the  majority  voted,  that  his  practiees  had 
been  unwarrantable  and  illegal ;  and  that  the  deduction 
was  to  be  accounted  for  as  public  inoney.  Iliese  reso^ 
kitions  were  communicated  to  the  queen,  who  ordered 
the  attorney-general  to  prosecute  the  duke  for  the  money 
he  had  deducted,  by  virtue  of  her  own  warrant  Such 
practices  were  ciertdinly  mean  and  mercenary,  and  greatly 
tarnished  the  glory  which  the  duke  had  acquired  by  his 
nulitary  talents,  and  other  shining  qualities. 

§  XLIII.  The  commons  now  directed  the  stream  of 
their  resentment  against  the  Dutch,  who  had  certainly 
exerted  all  their  endeavours  to  overwhelm  the  new 
miiiistiy,  and  retard  the  negotiations  for  peace.  They 
maintained  ah  intimate  correspondence  with  the  whigs 
of  England.  They  diffiised  the  niost  invidious  reports 
against  Oxford  and  secretary  St.  John.  Buys,  their  en-* 
voy  ait  London,  acted  the  part  of  an  incendiary,  in  stig-* 
gesting  violent  measures  to  themaleeontehts,  and  <^bal^ 
ling  against  the  govemm^t.  The  miliisters,  by  way  of 
re]prisa],  influen^d  the  house  of  commons  to  pass- some 
aea4moni6us  resolutiotKs  against  the  states-general.  They 
diliBg^  th^t  tbe  St^tfs  ];u^l.be^  deficieht  in  their  pro^ 
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Iioiitioii  tit  tarooj^;  both  in  Sjma  Jtaid  wthe  ^edicdands^ 
during  thj$  whole  courseoftbe  war;  and  that  the  qiieen 
liad  paid  abore  three  millions  of  crowns  in  subsidies, 
abo^e  what  she  was  obliged  to  adrance  by  her  engager 
mentd.  They  attacked  the  barrier«*treaty,  ^idx  had' 
been  ccmclnded  with  the  States  by  lord  Townshend^ 
a^r  the  conferences  at  Gertraybenbei^«  By  this  agrees 
talent,  Ei^land  guaranteed  a  barrier  in  the  Netherlands 
to  the  Dutch ;  and  the  States  bound  themselves  to  moiU'- 
tatn,  wiik  their  whole  foiee,  the  queen's  title,  and  the 
Protestant  successioo*  The  tories  affirmed,  that  Engr 
land  was  disgraced  by  engaging  any  other  state  to  de- 
fend aiSUQcessiQn  which  the  naticm  might  see  cause  to 
9lter :  ihat,  by  this  treaty,  the  States  were  authorized  to 
mtarpose  in  British  councils  :  that^  being  possessed  of 
all  those  strong  towns,  they  might  exclude  the  English 
firom  trading  to  them,  and  interfere  with  the  manu&c-- 
tures  of  Great  Britain.  The  house  of  COTamons  voted, 
that  in  the  barrier-ftreaty  there  were  several  articles  der 
stmctive  io  the  trade  and  interest  of  Great  Britain,  and 
therefore  highly  dishonoumble  to  her  majesty :  that  the 
lord  viscount  Townshend  was  not  authiorized  to  conclude 
several  acticl^  in  that  treaty :  that  he  and  all  those:  who 
had  advised  its  bang  ratified  were  enemies  to  the  queen 
and  kingdom.  AH  their  votes  w^e  digested  into  a  long 
representation  presented  to  the  queen,  in  which  they 
averred  that  England,  during  the  war,  had  been  over^ 
charged  nineteen  millions ;  a  circumstance  that  implied 
mismanagement  or  £raud  in  the  old  ministry.  The 
States,,  alarmed  at  these  resdiutions,  wrote  a  respectful 
letter  to. the  queen,  representing  the  necessity  of  a  bar-i' 
rier,  fidr  ,the  imutual  security  of  England  and  the  United 
Provinces.  They  afterward  diew  up  a  large  mt^aiorial 
In  vindication  of  their  proceedings  during  the  war ;  and 
itr  was  published  in  one  of  the  English  papers,  llie 
oommonfi.]mmediately  Voted  it  a  £fclse,  scandalous,  and 
w^jcious  Vhe\^  reflectii^  t^n  the  resdutions^c^  the 
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bbuse ;  &bA  the  printer  and  piblish^  wete  tekea  vatb 
eustody^  a».  guilty,  of  a  breach  of  ^riTilegie. 

4  XU^^  They  mow  repealed  the  imturalization  act 
Thrfrpikssed  :a  bill  granting  a  toleration  to  the  episiiopal 
elergy  in  Scotlaaad,  'without  paying  the  least  regard  toia 
representation  from  the  general  assembly  to  the  queen, 
doolmag  that  the  act  for  aeeuring  the  Presbyteciaa 
government  was  aft  essential  and  iuadamental  coadiiioii 
ef  Ai&peBty  of  union.  The  house,  notwithstanding  this 
lelnoiistranoe,  proceeded  :with  the  bill,  and  inserted  'a 
eheose,  ^prohibiting  civil  magistrates  from  executing  the 
sentences  of  the  kiric-jndicatories.*  The  episcopeil,  :as 
well  as  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  were  required  to  take 
the  oaths  of  abjuration,  that  they  might  be  upon  an 
equal  footing  in  case  of  disobedience  ;  for  the  commons 
well  knew  that  this  condition  would  be  rejected  by  both 
{nmk  veiy  different  motives.  In  order  to  exajiperate  the 
Presbyteriana  with  fiurther  provocations,  another  act  Iv^as 
passed  for  discontinuing  the  courts  of  judicature  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  which  had  never  been  kept  by 
persons  of  that  persuasion.  When  this  bill  was  read  for 
the  third  time,  sir  David -Dalcymple  said,  ^^  Since  ^e 
house  is  resolved  to  make  no  toleration  on  the  body  of 
this  billj  I  acquiesce ;  and  only  desire  it  may  be  entitled, 
A  bill  for  establishing  Jacobifism  and  immorality."  tlie 
chagrin  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  was  completed  by 
a  third  bill,  restoring  the  right  of  patronage,  which  had 
bten  taken  away  when  the  discipline  of  the  khrk  was  last 
established.  Pjince  Eugene  having  presented  a  memo- 
rial to  the  queen,  touching  the  conduct  of  the  emperor 
during  the  war,  and  containing  a  proposal  with  relation 
to  the  af&irs  of  Spain,  the  queen  communicated  the 
scheme  to  the  house  of  commons,  who  treated  it -with 
the  most  contemptuous  neglect.  The  prince,  finding  all 
his  efforts  inefiectual^  retired  to  the  continent,  as  much 
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displeased  with  the  ministiy,  as  he  had  reason:  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  people  of  England.  The  commons 
having  settled  the  funds  for  the  supplies  of  the  year, 
amounting  to  six  millions,  the  treasurer  formed  the  plan 
of  a  bill,  appointing  commissioners  to  examine  thevidhie 
and  consideration  of  all  the  grants  made  since  the  revo- 
lution. His  design  was  to  make  a  general  resumption ; 
but,  as  the  interest  of  so  many  noblemen  was  coneemedj 
the  bill  met  with  a  very  warm  opposition ;  notwithstand-^ 
ing  which  it  would  have .  certainly  passed,  had  not  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  earl  of  Strafford  absented 
themselves  from  the  house  during  the  debate. 


CHAP.  XI. 

%  I«  The  conferences  opened  at  Utrecht — §  11.  The  queen*s  measures 
obstructed. by  the  allies — §  III.  The  death  of  the  dauphin  and  his 
son — §  IV.  The  queen  demands  Philip's  renunciation  of  the  crown 
of  France — ^  V.The  du  e  oT  Ormond  takes  the  command  of  the 
British  forces  in  Flanders— §  VI.  He  is  restricted  from  acting 
against  the  enemy — §  VII.  Debate  in  the  house  of  lords  on  this 

'  subject-— §  Till.  A  loyal  address  of  the  commons-^!  IX.  Philip 
promises  to  renounce  the  crown  of  France — §  X.  The  queen  com- 
municates the  plan  of  the  peace,  in  a  speech,  to  both  houses:  of 
piirliament — §  XI.  Exceptions  taken  to  some  of  the  articles  in  the 
house  of  lords — §  XII.  A  motion  for  a  guaranty  of  the  Protestant 

•  succession,  by  the  allies^  rejected  in  the  house  of  commons — 
§  XIII.  The  duke  of  Ormond  declares  to  prince  Eugene,  tbat  he 
cun  no  longer  cover  the  siege  of  Quesnoy.-^§  XIV.  Irruption  into 
France  by  general  Grovestein— §  XV.  The  foreign  trpops,  in 
British  pay,  refuse  to  march  with  ihe  duke  of  Ormond— §  XVI. 
Who  proclaims  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  seizes  Ghent  and  Bruges 
— ^  XVIi.  The  allies  defeated  at  Denain— §  XVIH.  Progress  of 
the  conferences  at  Utrecht-^  §  XIX.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  and 
lordMohun  are  killed  in  a  duel.  The  duke  of  MjBurlborough 
retires  to  the  continent — ^  XX.  The  states-general  sign  the  bar-, 
rier-treaty — §  XXt.  The  other  allies  become  more  tractable — 
—%  XXII.  The  peacb  with  France  signed  at  Utrecht— §  XXIII. 
Both  houses  of  parliament  congratulate  the  queen  on  the  peace 
.-^  XXIV.  Substance  of  the  treaty  with  France—^  XXV.  Ob^ 
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jectioQS  to  the  treaty  of  commerc^^-^^  XXVL  Dd>fttes  m  the 
house  of  Lords  on  the  malt-tax  for  Scotland*  The  Stottisb  lords 
move  for  a  bill  to  dissolve  the  union — §  XXVII.  Address  of 
the  commons  about  Dunkirk — |  XXVIII.  Violence  of  parties  in 
England — §  XXIX.  Proceedings  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland— *• 
§  XXX.  New  [mrliament  in  England.  AV^riters  eimployed  by  both 
parties. — ^  XXXI.  Treaty  of  Rastadt  between  the  emperor  and 
France — §  XXXII.  Principal  articles  in  the  treaty  between  Grea( 
Britain  and  Spain.  Meeting  of  the  parliament — |  XXXllI.  The 
*  house  of  lords  takes  cognizance  of  a  libel  against  the  Scots — 
^  XXXiV.  Mr.  Steel  expelled  the  house  of  commons — §  XXXVl 
Precautions  by  the  whigs  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  sue* 
cession — §  XXXVI.  Debates  in  the  house  of  lords  concerning 
the  pretender  and  the  Catalans — §  XXXVII.  They  address  the 
queen  to  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  the  pretender— §  XXXVIIL 
A  writ  demanded  for  the  electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  as  duke  of  • 
Cambridge— 4  XXXIX.  Death  of  the  princess  Sophial  The  bill 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  schism — §  XL.  Another  against  all  who 
should  Ust,  or  be  enlisted,  in  a  foreign  seryice-^§  XLI.  The  par- 
liament prorogued — §  XLII.  The  treasurer  disgraced — §  XLIII« 
Precautions  taken  for  securing  the  peace  of  the  kingdom — 
§  XLIV.  Death'  and  character  of  queen  Anne.  * 

§  I.  In  ike  month  of  January,  the  conferences  for  peace 
began  at  Utrecht.  The  earl  of  Jersey  would  have  bedi 
appointed  the  plenipotentiary  for  Ec^land,  but  he  dying 
after  the  correspondence  with  the  court  of  France  was 
established)  the  qu^n  conferred  that  charge  upon  Ro* 
binson,  bishop  of  Bristol,  lord  privy-seal,  and  the  earlof 
Stra£S:)rd.  The  chief  of  the  Dutch  deputies  named  fear 
the  congress,  were  Buys  and  Vanderdussen;  the  French 
king  granted  his  powers  to  the  mareschal  d'Uxelles,  the  ^ 
abbot  (afterward  cardinal)  de  Polignac,  and  Menager, 
who  had  been  in  England.  The  ministers  of  the'  em-^ 
peror  and  Savoy  likewise  assisted  at  the  conferences,'  to 
whibh  the  empire  and  the  other  allies  likewise  sent  their 
plenipotentiaries,  thoiigh  not  without  reluctance.  As  a31 
these  powers,  except  France,  entertained  sentiments  veiy 
different  from  those  of  her  Britamiic  majesty,  the  conr 
ferences  seemed  calculated  rather  to  i^etard  than  accele^ 
rate  a  pacification.    The  queen  of  England  had  foreseeii 
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idid  pnytideS  against  these  difficulti^.  Her^gireat  end 
was  to  free  her  subjects  from  the  miseries  attending  an 
unprofitable  war,  and  to  restore  peace  to  Europe  ;  and 
ihis  aim-  she  was  resolved  to  acc<»nplishy  in  spite  of  all 
Dfiposition*  She  had  also  determined  to  procure  rea^- 
M&able  terms  of  accommodation  for  her  allies,  without, 
however,  continuing  to  lavish  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
her  people  in  supporting  their  extravagant  demands. 
IThe  emperor  obstinatelj  insisted  upon  his  claim  to  the 
whole  Spanish  monarchy,  refusing  to  give  up  the  kost 
^le  of  his  pretensions;  and  the  Dutch  adhered  to  the 
old  preliminaries  which  Lewis  had  formerly  rejected. 
The  queen  saw  that  the  liberties  of  Burppe  would  be 
exposed  to  much  gceait^  danger  from  an  actual  unioti  of 
the  imperial  and  Spanish  crowns  in  one  head  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  than  from  a  bare  possibility  of  Spam's 
being  umted  with  France  in  one  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  She  knew  by  experience  the  di£^culty  of 
dethroning  Philip,  rooted  as  he  was  in  the  affections  of 
a;brov&and  h^al  people ;  and  that  proseoution  of  this 
dM^  would  serve  no  purpose  but  ta  protract  the  war, 
and  augment  the  grievances  of  the  British  nation.  Sh^ 
msB  weU  (acquainted  with  the  distresses  of -the  Vteath, 
which  Ab considered as^ pledges  of thfiirttt(Hiarch'a «in^ 
ceritf.  She  sought  not  the  total  ruin  of  that  feopie^ 
already  reduced  to  the  brink  of  despair.  The  dictated  of 
true  policy  dissuaded  her  from  contributing  to  farther 
eotiquest  in  that  kingdom,^  which  would  have  proved  the 
source  of  cofiktention  among  the  allies,  depreised  the  house 
of  Bourbon  below  the  standard  of  importa&oe  which  the 
balance  of  Europe  required  it  should  maintain,  an4 
ajggrandize  the  states-genehd  at  the  expense  of  QMat 
Brkain. .  As  she  had  borne  the  chief  burden  of  the  Wiur» 
the  had  a  ri^t  to  take  the  lead,  and  dictate  a:  plan -of 
paeificatian:  at  least  she  had  a  r^ht  to  cbnnilt  the 
wrifiBuneof  herown  kingdom^  in  deUvering,  by^tf  separata 
peae^i  her  subjects  from  those  enormous  loads  :wlm;h 


&^^oc]di^  na  lon^ftr  rastoin;^  a^  was  w^  eiioiigh 
aware  of  hex  own  conseqixehce,  to  tliink  she  could  not 
obtain  advantegeous  oonditioiis. 

§  il.  Su(^  were  the  Hentimeists  c^the  queen;  and  lax 
ttmisters  seem  to  have  acted  on  the  same  prkidples, 
iJiough  perhaps  pai^  motives  may.have  helped-to  to^ 
ftoence  their  conduct*  The  allies  coftcuned  iri  (^ppc^nDg^i 
mth  all  their  might,  any  treaty  whidi  coold  rast  gtB^ASf 
their  different  vievrs  of  avarice,  interest,  and .  aanbitioQ^ 
They  practised  a  thousand  little  artificer  in  mtimidali 
the  queen,  to  excite  a  jealousy  of  Lewis,  to  blaek^i  ikk 
characters  of  her  ministers,  to  raise  and  keep  up  a  d^ 
gerous  ferment  among  her  people,  by  whk&  her  Ufe  and 
government  were  endangered.  She  cionald  not^  &il  to 
resent  these  efforts,  which  greatly  peiplexed  b^  meiH<^ 
tares,  and  obstructed  her  design.  Her  mdnisteflrfr'were 
sensible  of  the  dangerous  predicameiit  in  which  tb^ 
stood.  The  queen's  h^lth  was<  much  impaired ;  and  th^ 
successor  countenanced  the  c^posite  faction.  In  eas^ 
of  their  sovereign's  death,  they  had  nothing  to  expect 
but  prosecution  and  ruin  for  obeying  her  ccomnond  s  i 
they  saw  no  hopes  of  safely,  except  in  reuounoing  their 
principles,  and  submitting  to  their  adversaries ;  (fr  dse 
in  takensuchmeasures  as  would  hasten  the  padfieatidn, 
that  the  titmbles  of  the  kingdom  might  be  appeased,  and 
the  people  be  satisfied  with  their  conduct,  befc^  detitli 
should  deprive  them  of  their  sovcireignfs  proteeiion: 
With  this  view  they  advised  her  to  set' on  foot^a  pmate 
negotiation  with  Lewis,  to  stipukte  eotain  advatitages 
for  her  own  subjects  in  a  conceited  plaa  of  peace;  to 
enter  into  such  mutual  confidence  with  that  mona^ch^ 
as  would  anticipate  all  clandestine  transactions  to  hei» 
prejtidice,  and  in  some  measure  enable  hef  to  prescribe 
t^rms  fer  her  allies.  The  plan  was  jud Jciondy  iof^M^; 
but  executed  with  too  much  preclpitftti^MQ.  Tbe  i^^pti^ 
kted  advantages  were  not  su^  ias^  she  had  a  r^t  to 
dema|(d  suid  hisist  upon  I  iM^thxmtalldottbtr  better 
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might  have  been  obtained,  had  not  the  obstinaejr  of  the 
allies  abroad,  and  the  violent  conduct  of  the  whig  faction 
at  home,  obliged  the  ministers  to  relax  in  some  material 
points,  and  hasten  the  concliision  of  the  treaty. 

§  III.  The  articles  being  privately  regulated  between 
the  two  courts  of  London  and  Versailles,  the  English 
plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht  were  furnished  with  general 
powers  and  instructions,  being  ignorant  of  the  agree- 
ment which  the  queen  had. made  with  the  Fraich  mo- 
nai^h,  touching  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  which  was  indeed 
the  basis  of  the  treaty.  This  secret  plan  of  negotiation, 
howevar,  had  well  nigh  been  destroyed^  by  some  un- 
Ibres^n  events  that  were  doubly  afflicting  to  Lewis.  The 
dauphin  had  died  of  the  small-pox  in  the  course  of  the 
prececUng  year,  and  his  title  had  been  conferred  upon 
his  son,  ihe  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  now  expired  on  the 
last  day  of  February,  six  days  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Mary  Adelaide  of  Savoy.  The  parents  were  soon  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  their  eldest  offspring,  the  duke  of 
Bretagne,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age ;  so  that  of  th^  duke 
of  Burgundy's  children  none  remained  aUve  but  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  the  late  French  king,  who  was  at  that 
time  a  sickly  infant.  Such  a  series  of  calamities  could 
not  fail  of  being  extremely  shocking  to  Lewis  iii  his  old 
age ;  but  they  were  still  more  alarming  to  the  queen  of 
England^  who  saw  that  nothing  but  the  precarious  life^ 
of  an  unhealthy  child  divided  the  two  monarchies  of 
France  and  Spain,  the  union  of  which  she  resolved  by  ^ 
all  possible  means  to  prevent.  She  therefore  sent  the 
abbe  Gualtier  to  Paris,  with  a  memorial  representing  the 
danger  to  which  the  liberty  of  Europe  would  be  exposed, 
should  Philip  ascend  the  throne  of  France ;  and  demand- 
ing, that  his  title  should  be  transferred  to  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  Berry,  it  donsequence  of  his  pure,  simple,  and 
voluntary  reniiticiation. 

§  IV.  Meanwhile,  the   French  plenipotentiaries   at 
Vtrecht  were  prevailed  upon  to  deliver  their  proposals 
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in  writing,  under  the  name  of  specific  offers,  which  the 
aUies  received  with  indignation.     They  were  treated:  in 
£ngland  with  universal  scorn.     Lord  Halifax^  in  the 
house  of  peers,  termed  them  trifling,  arrogant,  and  uar? 
jurious  to  her  majesty  and  her  allies.     An  address. was 
presented  to  the  queen,  in  which  they  expressed  their 
resentment  against  the  insolence  of  France,  and  promised 
to  assist  her  with  all  their  power  in  prosecuting  the  war, 
until  a  safe  and  honourable  peace  should  be  obtained. 
Thciplenipotentiaries  of  the  allies  were  not  less  extravar 
gaiit  in  their  specific  demands,  than  the  French  had  be^n 
arrogant  in  their  offers.  In  a  word,  the  ministers  seemed 
to  have  been  assembled  at  Utrecht,  rather  to  start  new 
difficulties,  and  widen  the  breach,  than  to  heal  animor 
sities,  and  concert  a  plan  of  pacification.   Th^y  amused 
one  another  with  fruitless  conferences,  while  the  queen 
of  Great  Britain  endeavoured  to  engage  the  statesrg^** 
neral  in  her  measures,  that  they  might  tr^at.  with  Fraiice 
upon  moderate  terms,  and  give  law  tp  the  r^st  of  tfee 
allies.     She  departed  from  some  of  her  own  pretensions, 
in  order  to  gratify  th^m  with  the  poisfi^^ssion  of  some 
towns  in  Flanders.     She  consented  to  their  being  ad- 
mitted into  participation  of  some  advantages  in  <;oin- 
jnerce :  and  ordered  the  English  minister^  iat  the  con- 
gress to  tell  them,  that  she  would  take  her  measures 
according  to  the  return  they  should  make  on  this  occasion* 
Finding  them  still  obstinately  attached  to  thfiir-  first  chi- 
merical preliminaries,  she  gave  them  to  understand,  that 
all  her  offers  for  adjusting  the  differences  were  founded 
upon  the  express  coiidition,  that  they  should  come  into 
her  measures,  and  co-operate  with  her  openly  and  sin- 
cerely ;  but  they  had  made  such  bad  returns  to  all  her 
condescension  towards  them,  that  she  looked  upon  her- 
self as  released  from  all  engagements.     The  ministers  of 
the  allies  had  insisted  upon  a  written  answer  to  t^eir 
fipecific  demands ;  and  this  the  French  plenipotentiari<^ 
declined,  until  they  should  receive  fresh  instructiODA 
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from  their  master.  Such  was  the  pretenee  for  suspend* 
in^  the  conferences ;  but  the  real  bar  to  a  final  agreement 
between  England  and  France,  was  the  delay  of  Philip's 
ifteauhciationy  which  at  kngth,  however^  arrived ;  and 
produced  a  cessation  of  arms. 

4  V.  In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  w^ 
now  in?ested  with  the  supreme  cominand  of  the  British 
forces,  received  a  particular  order,  that  he  should  not 
haaard  an  engagement.  Lewis  had  already  undertaken 
i^'  thie  compliance  of  his  grandson.  Reflecting  on  his 
crwn  great  age,  he  was  shocked  at  the  prospect  of  leaving 
his  kingdom  involved  in  a  pernicious  war  during  a  mi- 
nority ;  and  determined  to  procure  a  peace  at  all  events. 
The  queen,  knowing  his  motives,  could  not  help  believ- 
ing his  protestations,  and  resolved  to  avoid  a  battle,  the 
ilisuie  of  which  might  have  considerably  altered  the  situ^ 
ation  of  afiairs,  and  consequently  retarded  the  conclusion 
<tf  the  treaty.  Preparations  had  been  made  for  an  early 
campaign:  In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  earl  of 
Albemarle,  having  assembled  a  body  of  thirty-six  batta- 
lions, marched  towards  Arras,  which  he  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ashes  by  a  most  terrible  cannonading  and  boni^ 
bieQxllnent.  In  May,  the  duke  of  Ormond  conferred  with 
the  deputies  of  the  states-general  at  the  Hague,  and  as- 
sured them  that  he  had  orders  to  act  vigorously  in  the 
ptoi§ecutkm  of  the  war.  He  joii^d  prince  Eugene  at 
Toilrnay ;  and  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  the  allied  ^rmy, 
passing  the  Scheldt,  encamped  at  Haspre  and  Solemnes. 
the  imperial  general  pr<^sed  that  they  should  attack 
the  French  army  under  Villars :  but  by  tbi3  time  the 
duke  was  restrained  from  hazarding  a  siege  or  battle ;  a 
circumistahce  well  known  to  the  French  commander,  who 
therefore  abated*  of  his  usual  vigilance.  It  could  not  be 
long  concealed  from  prince  Eugene  and  the  deputies, 
who  forthwith  dispatched  an  express  to  their  principals 
on  this  subject,  and  afterward  presented^  long  memorial 
to  the  duk^  representing  the  injury  which  the  grand  al- 
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itan6e  would  sustaiti  from  his  obedience  of  such  an  ordj&r. 
He  seemed  to  be  extremely  uneasy  at  his  situation ;  and 
in  a  letter  to  seenetary  $t.  John^  expressed  a  desite  that 
the  queen  would  permit  hiip  to  return  to  England. 

^  VI.  Prince  Eugene,  notwithstanding  the  queisn^s 
order,  which  Ormond  had  not  yet  formally  declared^ 
mvested  the  town  of  Quesnoy,  and  the  duke  fiimid^ed 
towards  iMs  enterprise  sev^  battalions  and  nine  ^ua« 
droHs  of  die  foreign  troops  maint^ed  \fjr  Great  Britain. 
The  Dutch  deputies  at  Utrecht  expostulating  with  tibe 
bishop  of  Bristol  upon  the  duke's  refusing  to  act  argaiust 
th^  enemy,  that  piekite  told  them,  thiait  he  had  ktely 
rec^ved  an  express,  with  a  letter  frotn  her  majesty,  in 
which  she  complained^  that  as  the  states-general  had 
not  property  answered  her  advance,  4hey  ouglrt  not  to 
be  surprised,  if  she  thought  herself  at  lib^iy  to  enter 
ifito  separate  measures,  in  order  to  obtain  a  peace  for 
her  gwn  conTeniency .  When  they  remontstrated  s^ainst 
suefa  bonduet,  as  contradictory  to  all  the  allianoei^  sub-^ 
sntiBg  between  the  queen  and  the  stated^tgnend,  the 
bishop  declared  his  instructions  farther  imported,  that, 
considering  the  Conduct  of  the  States  towards  her  ma;^ 
jesty,  she  thought  herself  disengaged  from  all  ailiances 
ami  ffligagem^ts  with  their  high  mightinesses.  The 
Staib^  and  the  ministers  of  the  allies  were  iiKitanlfy  in 
coitiinotion.  Private  measiu'es  were  concerted  with  tine 
el^or  of  Hanover,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse^^Cassel,  and 
sdine  other  princes  of  die  empire,  concerning  the  troops 
belonging  to  those  powers  in  &e  pay  of  Gf  eat  Britain. 
The  states-general  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  queen,  and 
oiiderod  tiieir  envoy  at  London  to  deliver  it  into  her  own 
hfoid^  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  emperor's  plenipoten-^ 
tiaiy,  ^isflatched  expresses  to  his  master,  to  prince  Eu* 
gene,  and  to  the  imperial  ambassador  at  London.  The 
queoi  held  a  eouneii  at  Kensington  upon  the  subject  ci 
dMt^kltar;  and  a  fresh  order  was  sexit  to  the  duke  of 
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Onnood^  directing  him  to  concur  with  the  general  of  the 
allies  in  a  siege,  :. 

§  VII.  On  th^  28th  day  of  May,  lord  Halifax,  in  the 
house,  of  peers,  descanted  upon  the  ill.  consequences,  of 
the  duke^s  refusing  to  co-operate  with  prince  Eugene, 
^nd  moved,  for  an  address,  desiring  her  majesty  ^oiild 
order  the  general  to  act  offensively,  in  concert  with  her 
allies.  .  The  treasurer  observed,  it  was  prudent  to  avoid 
a  battle  on  the  eve  of  a  peace,  especially  considering  they 
had  to  do  with  an  enemy  so  apt  to  break  his  word.  The 
earl  of  Wharton  replied,  this  was  a  strong  reason,  for 
keeping  ho  measures  with  such  an  enemy.  When  Ox- 
ford declared,  that  the  duke  of  .Ormond  had  received 
orders  to  join  the  allies  in  a  siege,  the  duke  of  Marlhar 
rough  affirmed  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  a .  siege 
without  either  hazarding  a  battle,  in  case  the  enemy 
should  attempt  to  relieve  the  place,  or  shamefully  abaur 
doning  the  enterprise.  The  duke  of  Argyle.  having  de- 
clared, his  opinion,  that  since  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar 
there  had  not  been  a  greater  captain  than  prince  Ev^ene 
.  of  Sa,voy,  observed,  that  considering  the  different  inte- 
rests of  the  ho^se  of  Austria  and  of  Great  Britain;,  it 
might  not  coujsist  with  prudence,  to  trust  him.  with  the 
management:  of  the  war,  because  a  battle  wpn  or  lost 
might  entirely  break  off  a  negotiation  of  peace,  which, 
in.  all. probability,  was  near  being  concluded..  Hie  added, 
that  two  years  before,  the  confederates  might  have  taken 
Arras  and  Cambray,  insteiad  of  amusing  themselves  with 
tibie  insignificant  conquests  of  Aire,  Bethune,  and^  St 
Yeaant.  The  duke  of  Devonshire  said  he  was,  by  prox- 
inaity  of  blood,  more  concerned  than  any  other  in  iihe 
reputation  of  the  duke  of  Ormond ;  and  therefore  dDuld 
not  help  expressing  his  surprise,  that.any  one  would  daife 
to  make  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  and  of  so  distin- 
guished a  character,  the  instrument  of  such  proc^dings. 
Earl  Paulet  answered,  that  nobodJF  could  doubt  tfa^  duke 
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of  Onnond's  courage ;  but  he  was  ndt  like  a  tjertain 
general,  who  led  troops  to  the  slaughter,  to  cause  a  great 
nuiuber  of  officers  to  be  knocked  on  the  head^  that  ht 
might  fill  his  pockets  by  disposing  of  their  commissioner. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  was  so  deeply  affSbcted  by  this 
r^lBCtion,  that,  though  he  suppressed  his  resentment  in 
the  Tiouse,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  fo  send  lord 
Mbhun  to  the  earl  with  a  message,  importing,  that  hie 
should  be  glad  to  come  to  an' explanation  with  his  lord* 
ship  about  some  expressions  he  had  used  in  that  day's 
debate ;  and  desiring  his'company  to  take  the  air  in  -the 
countiy.  The  earl  understood  his  meaning ;  but  could 
not  conceal  his  emotion  from  the  observation  of  his  lady, 
by  whose  means  the  affair  was  communicated  to  the  eaift 
of  Dartmouth,  secretary  of  state;  Two  sentinels  were 
immediately  placed  at  hii^  lordship's  gate ;  the  queen, 
by  the  canal  of  lord  Dartmouth,  desired  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  would  proceed  no  farther  in  the  quarrel ; 
and  he  assured  her  he  would  punctually  obey  her  tna-. 
jfety's  commands.  The  earl  of  Oxford  assured  the  house, 
ihat  a  separate  peace  was  never  intended ;  that  such-  a 
peace  wdnld  be  so  base,  so  ki^^vish,  and  so  villanous,  that 
every  one  vdio  served  the  quien  knew  they  must  answer 
it  with  their  heads  to  the  nation;  but  that  ^ it  would 
appear  to  be  a  safe  and  glorious  peace,  much  itooire  to 
the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation,  than  the  first  pre- 
Hminaries  insisted  upon  by  the  allies.  The  question 
being  put  for  adjourning,  was,  after  a  long  deba*^,  eqtr- 
.  ried  in  the  affinnative;  but  twenty  lords  entered  aipro- 
test.  The  earl  of  Strafford,  v^ho  had  returned  from 
Holland,  proposed,  that  they  should  examine  the  iwgo- 
tidtions  of  the  Hague  and  Gertruydenberg,  bef^  they 
considered  that  of  Utrecht.  He  observed,  that  in  tb^ 
former  negotiations  the  French  ministers  iiadconfMrerf 
only  with  the  pensionary,  who  communicated  no*  move 
of  it  to  the  ministers  of  the  aHies  than  what  was  judiged 
proper  to  lef  them  know ;  so  that  the  Dutch  wc»e  ahteo- 
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Ittte  masters  of  the  secret  He  asserted  that  the  states^ 
genaral  had  consented  to  give  Naples  and  Sicily  to  king 
Philip ;  a  circumstance  which  proved  that  the  recovery 
of  the  whole  Spanish  monairchy  was  looked  upon  as 
impracticable.  He  concluded  with  a  motion  &r  an  ad- 
dress to  her  majesty,  desiring  that  the  papers  relating 
to  thei  negotiatiohs  of  the  Hague  and  Gertruydenberg 
i^hould  be  laid  before  the  house.  This  was  carried  with- 
out a  division. 

^  Vin.  In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Pulteney  * 
movtsd  for  an  address,  acquainting:  her  maiesty  that  her 
fcHhM  common.w«e  A  .hied  ..  uSlBg^c 
received  from  abroad,  that  her  general  in  Flanders  had 
declined  acting  offensively  against  France  in  coheui* 
rence  with  her  allies ;  and  beseeching  her  majesty,  that 
he  might  receive  speedy  instructions  to  prosectite  the 
war  with  the  utmost  vigour.  This  motion  was  rejected 
by  a  great  majority.  A  certain  member  having  insinu- 
ated, that  the  present  negotiation  had  been  carried  on  in 
a  clandestine  and  treacherous  manner,  Mr.  Secretary  St. 
John  said,  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  accounted  treachery 
to  act  for  the  good  and  advantage  of  Great  Britain;  that 
he  gloried  in  die  small  share  he  had  in  the  transaction ; 
and,  what^er  censure  he  might  undergo  for  it,  the  bare 
sutis&ction  of  acting  in  that  view  would  be  a  sufficimit 
recompense  sbid  comfort  to  hijn  during  the  whole  course 
Uf  his  life.  The  house  resolved,  that  the  commons  had 
an  entire  confidence  in  her  majesty's  promise  to  com- 
municate to  her  parliament  the  terms  of  the  peace  before 
it  should  be  concluded ;  and  that  they  would  support 
her  against  all  such  persons,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
as  should  endeavour  to  obstruct  the  pacification.  Th^ 
queen  thanked  them  heartily  for  this  resolution,  as 
being  dutiful  to  her,  honest  to  their  country,  and  very 
seasonable  ait  a  time  when  so  many  artifices  were  used 
to  obstruct  a  good  peace,  or  to  force  one  disadvantageous 
to  Britain.     They  likewise  presented  an  address,  ' 
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ing  they  might  have  an  aocount  of  the  iiegotintiolU  aail 
tsftnsadioiis  at  the  Hague  and  Grcrtraydenberg,,  and 
know  who  were  then  employed  as  her  majesty's  pleni^ 
potentiaries. 

§  IX.  The  ministry,  foreseeingthat  Philip  would  not 
willingly  resign  his  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  of 
France,  proposed  an  alternative,  that,  in  case  of  his  pre* 
ferring  his  expectation  of  the  crown  of  France  to  the 
present  possession  of  Spain,  this  kingdom,  with  the  In* 
dies,  should  be  forthwith  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Savoy ; 
that  Philip,  in  the  mean  time,  should  possess  the  duke's 
beredttary  dominions,  and  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  toge* 
ther  with  Monserrat  and  Mantua ;  all  which  territories 
should  be  annexed  to  France  at  Philip's  succesnon  to 
that  crown,  except  Sicily,  which  should  revert  to  the 
house  of  Austria.  Lewis  seemed  to  relish  this  expe* 
dient,  which,  however,  was  rejected  by  Philip,  who. 
chose  to  make  the  renunciation,  rather  than  quit  the 
throne  upon  which  he  was  established.  The  queen 
demanded,  that  the  renunciation  should  be  ratified  in 
the'  most  solemn  manner  by  the  states  of  Franoe ;  but 
she  afterward  waved  this  demand,  in  consideration  of 
its  beii%  registered  in  the  different  parliaments.  Such 
forms  are  but  slender  securities  against  the  power,  am^ 
biticm,  and  interest  of  princes.  The  marquis  de  Torey 
frankly  owned,  that  Philip's  renunciation  was  of  itself 
void,  as  being  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  and  con* 
stitution  of  the  French  m(marchy ;  but  it  was  found  ne^^ 
ceasajy  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  English  people.  Evety 
i&aterki  article  being  now  adjusted  between  the  two 
courts^  particularly  those  relating  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  th^  delivery  of 
Dunkirk,  a  suspension  of  arms  prevailed  in  the  Nether^ 
lands,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  acted  in  concert  with  < 
mareschal  de  ViUars. 

§  X.  On  the  6th  day  of  June,  the  queeni  going  to  the 
house  of  peers,  communicated  the  plan  of  peace  to  het 
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f^iament,  according  to  the  promise  she  had  made. 
After  having  pi^ims^d^  that  the  making  peace  and  war 
was  'tibe  imddubted  prerogatives  of  the  drown,  and  hinted 
at  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  both  from  the  iiatiire 
of  the  affair,  and  numberless  obstructions  contrived  by 
the  enemies  of  peace,  she  proceeded  to  enumerate  the 
chief  articles  to  which  both  crowns  had  agreed,  without, 
however,  concluding  the  treaty.     She  told  them  she  had 
secured  the  Protestant  succession,  which  France  had  ac- 
knowledged in  the  strongest  terms ;  and  that  the  pre- 
tender would  be  removed  from  the  French  dominions; 
that  the  duke  of  Anjou  should  renounce,  for  himself  and 
his  descendants,  all  claim  to  the  crown  of  France ;  so 
that  the  two  monarchies  would  be  for  ever  divided.  She 
observed,  that  the  nature  of  this  proposal  was  such  bs 
would  execute  itself:  that  it  would  be  the  interest  of 
Spmn  to  support  the  rienunciation ;  and  in  France,  the 
persons  entitled  to  the  succession  of  that  crown  upon  the 
d^th  of  the  dauphin,  were  powerful  enough  to  vindicate 
dielr  own  right.     She  gave  them  to  trnderstand'  tjiat  a 
tneaty  of  cominerce  between  Englaiid  and  France:  had 
be^i  begun,  though  not  yet  adjusted ;  but  provision  was 
ihiade,  that  England  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
that  France  granted  to  the  most  favoured  nation;  .tihiat 
Ae  Firench  king  had  agreed  to  make  aa  absoliitecession 
of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's,  which  had  hitherto 
heeia  divided  betweai  the  two  nations ;  that  he  had  also 
consented  to  restore  the  whole  bay  and  straits  of  Hud- 
s<Hi;  to  deliver  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  with  Pla- 
cetttia;  to  cede  Annapolis,  with  the  rest  of  Acadia,  or 
Nova  Scotia ;  to  demiolish  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk ; 
to  leave  England  in  possession  of  Gibraltar,  Port-Mahon, 
tod-  the  whole  island  of  Minorca;  to  let  the  trade  of 
Spain  in  the  West  Indies  be  settled  as  it  was  in  the  reign 
of  his  late  Catholic  majesty :  she  signified  that  ^he  had 
obtained  f<^  her  subjects  the  assiento,  or  contract,  fpr 
furnishing  the  Spanish  West  Indies  with  nee-roes.  for 
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the  term  of  thirty  years,  in' the  same  mamier  as  it  had 
bc^en.eujoyed  by  the  French.  With  riespectto  the  allies, 
she  declared,  that  France  offered  to  male  the  Rhine  the 
barrier  of  the  e^ipire ;  to  yiel4  Brisac,  Fort  Kehl,  and 
Landau,  and  raze  all  the  fortresses  both  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Khine^  and  in  the  islands  of  that  river ;  that 
the  Protestant  interest  in  Germany  would  be  resettled 
on-  the  footing  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia;  that  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  the  kingdoms  of  Napl^  and  Sar,- 
dinia,  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  the  places  belonging  to 
Spain  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  might  be  yielded  to  his 
isiperial  majesty ;  but  the  disposition  of  Sicily  was  not 
yet  determined. :  that  the  demands  of  the  states-^gen^ral, 
with  relation  to  commerce,  and  the  barrier  in  the  Low 
Countries,  would  be  granted  with  a  few  erceptionis, 
which  might  be  compensated  by  other  expedients :  that 
no  great  progress  had  yet  been  made  upon  the  preten- 
sions of  Portugal ;  but  that  those. of  Prussia  would  be 
admitted  by  France  without  much  difficulty;  that  the 
difference  between  the  barrier  demanded  by  the  duke  of 
Sovoy,  in  the  year  1709,  aqd  that  which  France  now 
offered,  was  very  inconsiderable;  that  the  elector  pala? 
tine  should  maintain  his^  present  rank  among  the  elec- 
tors ;  and  that  France  would  acknowledge. the  electoral 
dignity  in  the  house  of  Hanover.  Such  were  the  cpi^-r 
ditions  which  the  queen  hoped  would  make  some  amends 
to  her  subjects,  for  the  great  and  unequal  burden  they 
had  borne  during  the  whole  course  of  the  wa^.  She 
concluded  with  saying,  she  made  no  doubt  but  they  weije 
fiilly  persuaded,  that  nothing  would  be  neglected  osi  hek 
part,  in  the  progress  of  this  negotiation,  to  bring  the 
peace  to  a  happy  and  speedy  issue ;  and  she  expressed 
her  dependance  upon  the  entire  confidence  and. cheerl^Jl 
concurrence  of  her  parliaanent. , 

§  XL  An  address  of  thanks  and  approbation  was  im- 
mediately voted,  drawn  up,  and  presented  to  the  queen 
by  the  commons  in  a  body.     When  the  house  of  lords 
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lock  the  speech  into  oonsideratioii,  the  duke  of  Marl* 
borough  asserted)  that  the  measur&s  pursued  for  a  yen 
past  were  directly  contrary  to  her  majesty's  engagioneiits 
with  the  allies;  that  they  sullied  the  triumphs  and 
glories  of  her  reign;  and  would  render  the  Ei^lish  n^ocie 
odious  to  all  nations.  The  earl  of  Strafford  said,  that 
sMae  of  the  allies  would  not  have  shewii  such  back waar d« 
ness  to  a  peace,  had  they  not  been  persuaded  and  en- 
couraged to  carry  on  the  war  by  a  member  of  that  illus- 
trious assembly,  who  mamtained  a  secret  correspondence 
wilth  them,  and  fed  them  with  hopes  that  they  would 
be  supported  by  a  strong  party  in  England.  In  answer 
to  this,  insinuation  against  Marlborough,  lord  Cowper 
observed,  that  it  could  never  be  suggested  as  a  crime  in 
the  meanest  subject,  much  less  in  any  member  of  that 
august  assembly,  to  hold  conrespondence  with  the  allies 
of  the  nation ;  such  allies,  especially,  whose  interest  her 
majesly  had  declared  to  be  inseparable  from  her  own, 
in  her  speech  at,  the  opening  of  the  session ;  whereas  it 
would  be  a  hard  mattter  to  lustify  and  reconcile,  either 
WW.  o..  law.,  or  wi4  4e  /awsTf  honour  and  justice, 
the  conduct  of  some  persons,  in  treatitig  clandestinely 
with  the  common  enemy,  without  the  participation  of 
the  allies.  This  was  a  frivolous  argument.  A  corre- 
spondence with  any  persons  whatsoever  becomes  criminal, 
when  it  tends  to  foment  the  divisions  of  one's  coimtry, 
and  arm  the  people  against  their  sovereign.  If  England 
had  it  not  in  her  power,  without  infringing  the  laws  of 
justice  and  honour,  to  withdraw  herself  from  a  confe- 
deracy which  she  could  no  longer  support,  and  treat  for 
peace  on  her  own  bottom,  then  was  she  not  an  associate, 
but  a  slave  to  the  alliance.  The  earl  of  Godolphin 
affirmed,  that  the  trade  to  Spain  was  such  a  trifle  as 
deserved  no  consideration;  and  that  it  would  continually 
diitiiiiish,  until  it  should  be  entirely  engrossed  by  the 
French  merchants.  Notwithstanding  these  remonstrances 
against  the  plan  of  peace,  the  majority  agreed  to  an  ad- 
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dress,  in  which  they  thaoked  the  queen  &r  h;er  extraor* 
dinary  condescension  in  commnnicflting  those  conditions 
to  her  parliament ;  and  expressed  an  entire  satisfaction 
with  her  conduct  A  mc^on  was  made  for  a  clause  in 
the  address,  desiring  her  majesty  would  take  such  mea- 
sures, in  concert  witl^i  her  allies,  as  might  induce  th^a^ 
to  join  'with  her'  in  a  mutual  guarantee*  A  debate  ^i*" 
sued;  the  question  was  put,  and  the  clause  rejected^ 
Several  noblemen  entered  a  protest,  which  was  expunged 
from  the  journals  of  the  house  by  the  decision  of  the 
majority. 

§  XIL  In  the  house  of  commons,  a  complaint  was 
exhibited  against  bishop  Fleetwood,  who,  in  a  preface  to 
four  sermons  which  he  had  published,  took  occasion  to 
extol  the  last  ministry,  at  the  expense  of  the  present  ad*^ 
mimstration.     This  piece  was  voted  malicious  and  fiic- 
tious,  tending  to  create  discord  and  sediticm  amongst  her 
WMLJesty's  subjects,  and  condemned  to  be  burned  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman.     They  presented  an  ad^- 
dress  to  the  queen,  assuring  her  of  the  just  sense  they 
had  of  the  indignity  offered  to  her,  by  printing  and  pub- 
lishing  a  letter  from  the  states-general  to  her  majesty ; 
and  desiring  she  would  so  far  resent  such  insults,  as  to 
give  no  answer  for  the  future  to  any  letters  or  memo- 
rials that  should  be  thus  ushered  into  the  world,  as  in* 
flammatory.  appeals  to  the  public.  Mr.  Hampden  moved 
for  an  address  to  her  majesty,  that  she  would  give  par- 
ticular instructions  to  her  plenipotentiaries,  that,  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  several  powers  in 
alliance  with  her  majesty  might  be  guarantees  for  the 
Protestant  succession  in  tiie  illustrious  house  of  Hanover. 
The  question  being  put,  was  carried  in  the  negative. 
Then  the  house  resolved,  that  they  had  such  confidence 
in  the  repeated  declarations  her  majesty  had  made  of  her 
concern  for  assuring  to  these  kingdoms  the  Protestant 
succession  as  by  law  established,  that  they  could  never 
doubt  of  her  taking  the  proper  measures  for  the  security 
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thereof :  that  the  house  would  support  her  s^aint  faction 
at  home,  and  her  enemies  abroad ;  and  did  humbly  be-^ 
seech  her,  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  discountenance 
all  those  who  should  endeavour  to  raise  jealousies  be- 
tween her  majesty  and  her  subjects,  especially  by  misre- 
pretienting  her  good  intentions  for  the  welfare  of  her 
people.  The  queen  was  esrtremely  pleased  with  thi^ 
resolution.  When  it  was  presented,  she  told  them,  that 
they  had  shewn  themselves  honest  asserters  of  the  mo- 
narchy, zealous  defenders  of  the  constitution,  and  real 
friends  to  the  Protestant  succession.  She  thought  she 
had  very  little  reason  to  countenance  a  compliment  of 
supererogation  to  a  prince  who  had  caballed  with  the 
enemies  of  her  administration.  On  the  21st  day  of  June 
the  queen  closed  the  session  with  a  speech,  expressing 
her  satisfaction  at  the  addresses  and  supplies  she  had 
received :  she  observed,  that,  should  the  treaty  be  broke 
off,  their  biu'dens  would  be  at  least  continued,  if  not  in- 
creased;  that  Britain  would  lose  the  present  opportunity 
of  improving  her  own  commerce,  and  establishing  a  real 
balance  of  power  in  Europe ;  and  that,  though  some  of 
the  allies  might  be  gainers  by  a  continuance  of  the  war, 
the  rest  would  suffer  in  the  common  calamity.  Not- 
withstanding the  ferment  of  the  people,  which  was  now 
risen  to  a  very  dangerous  pitch,  addresses,  approviiig  the 
queen's  conduct,  were  presented  by  the  city  .of  London, 
and  all  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom  that  espoused 
the  tory  interest.  At  this  juncture  the  nation  wais  so 
wholly  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  party,  that  no  appear- 
ance of  neutrality  or  moderation  remained. 

§  XIII.  During  these  transactions  the  trenches  were 
opened  before  Quesnoy,  and  the  siege  carried  on  with' 
uncopamon  vigour  under  cover  of  the  forces  commanded 
by  the  duke  of  Ormond.  This  nobleman,  however,  hav- 
ing received  a  copy  of  the  articles  signed  by  the  marquis 
de  Torcy,  and  fresh  instructions  from  the  queen,  signified 
to  prince  Eugene  and  the  Dutch  deputies,  that  the 
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French  king  had  agreed  to  several  articles  demanded  by 
the  queen,  as  the  foundation  of  an  armistice;  and  among 
others,  to  put  the^^nglish  troops  in  immediate  possession 
of  Dunkirk :.  that  he  could  therefore  no  longer  jcpver  the 
siege  of  Quesnoy,  as  he  was  obliged  by  his  instructions 
to  march  with  the  British  troops,  and  those  in  the  queen's 
pay,  and  declare  a  suspension  of  ^rms  as  soon  as  he 
should.be  possessed  of  Dunkirk.  He  expressed  his  hope, 
that  they  would  readily  acquiesce  in  these  inatructicms, 
seeing  their  concurrence  would  act  as  the  most  power&d 
motive  to  induce  the  queen  to  take  all  possible  caxe  of 
,their  interests  at  the  congress;  and  he  endeavoured  to 
demonstrate,  that  Dunkirk,  as  a  cautionary  town,  was  a 
place  of  greater  consequence  to  the  allies  than  Quesnoy. 
TJie  deputies  desired  he  would  delay  his  march  five  days, 
that  they  might  have  time  to  consult  their  principals^ 
arid  he  granted  three  days  without  hesitation.  Prince 
Eugene  observed,  that  his  marching  off  with  the  British 
troops,  and  the  foreigners  in  the  queen's  pay,  would  leave 
the  allies  a:t  the  mercy  of  the  aiemy ;  but  he  hoped  these 
last  would  not  obey  the  duke's  order.  He  and  the  de- 
puties had  already  tampered,  with  their  commanding 
officers,  who  absolutely  refused  to  obey  the  duke  of  Or 
mond,  alleging  that  they  could,  not  separate  from  the  con- 
federacy  without  express  directions  from  their  masters, 
to  whom  they  had  dispatched  couriers.  An  extraordir^ 
nary  assembly  of  the  States  was  immediately  sunimoned 
to  meet  at  the  Hague.  The  ministers  of  the  allies  w^eije 
invited  to  the  conferences. '  At  length,  the  princes,  whose 
troops -were  in  the  pay  of  Britain  assured  them,  that 
they  woij^ld  maintain  them  imder  the  command  oi^  Prince 
Eugene  for  one  month  at  their  own  expense,  and  aftei?- 
ward  sustaijx  half  the  charge,  proyided  the  Qther  half 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  emperor  and  states-generied. 
'  §  XIV.  The  bishop  of  Bristol  imparted  to  the^odier 
plenipotentiaries  at'  Utrecht  the  concessions  which 
France  would  make  to  the  allies ;  and  proposed  a  sus- 
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pension  of  arms  for  two  months,  that  they  might  treat 
in  a  friendly  manner,  and  adjust  the  demands  of  all 
the  confederates.  To  this  proposal  they^  made  no  other 
answer,  but  that  they  had  no  instructions  on  the  subject 
Count  Zinzendorf,  the  first  imperial  plenipotentiary, 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  states-general,  explaining 
the  danger  that  would  result  to  the  common  cause  from  ^ 
a  cessation  of  arms,  and  exhorting  them  to  persevere  in 
their  generous  and  vigorous  resolutions.  He  proposed 
a  renewal  of  the  alliance  for  recovering  the  Spanish  mo* 
narchy  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  a  certain  plan  for 
prosecuting  the  wsu*  with  redoubled  ardour.  Prince 
Eugene,  in  order  to  dazzle  the  confederates  with  some 
bold  enterprise,  detached  major-general  Grovestein  with 
fifteen  hundred  cavalry  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
France.  This  officer,  about  the  middle  of  June,  advanced 
into  Champagne,  passed  the  Noire,  the  Maese,  the 
Moselle,  and  the  Saar,  and  retired  to  Traerbach  with  a 
rich  booty,  and  a  great  number  of  hostages,  after  having 
extorted  contributions  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Metz,  ra« 
vaged  the  country,  and  reduced  a  great  number  of  vil- 
higes  and  towns  to  ashes.  The  consternation  produced 
by,  this  irmption  reached  the  city  of  Paris :  the  king  of 
Fraaee  did  not  think  himself  safe  at  Versailles  with  his 
ordinary  guards :  all  the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital  were  assembled  about  the  palace.  Villars 
sent  a  detachment  after  Grovestein,  as  soon  as  he  under- 
stood his  destination ;  but  the  other  had  gained  a  day's 
nuurch  of  the  French  troops,  which  had  the  mortification 
to  follow  him  sa  close,  that  they  found  the  flames  still 
burning  in  the  villages  he  had  destroyed.  By  way  of 
retaliation,  major-general  Pasteur,  a  French  partisan, 
madean  excursion  beyond  Bergen-op-zoom,  and  ravaged 
the  island  of  Tortola  belonging  to  Zealand. 

^  XV.  The  earl  of  Strafford  having  returned  to  Hol- 
land, proposed  a  cessation  of  arms  to  the  states-general, 
by  whom  it  was  rejected.  Then  he  proceeded  to  the  army 
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of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  where  he  arrived  in  a  few  days 
afto  the  reduction  of  Quesnoy,  the  garrison  of  which 
were  made  prisoners  of  war  on  the  4th  day  of  July.  The 
officers  of  the  foreign  troops  had  a  second  time  refused 
to  obey  a  written  order  of  the  duke;  and  such  a  spirit  of 
animosity  began  to  prevail  between  the  English  and 
allies,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  effect  a  «f)^dy 
separation.  Prince  Eugene  resolved  to  undertake  the 
si^e  of  Landrecy :  a  design  is  said  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  German  generals  to  confine  the  duke,  on  pretence 
of  the  arrears  that  were  due  to  them ;  and  to  disarm  the 
British  troops,  lest  they  should  join  the  French  army. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  literary  correspondence  was  main- 
tained between  the  English  general  and  the  mareschal 
de  Villars.  France  having  consented  to  deliver  up 
Dimkirk,  a  body  of  troops  was  transported  from  England, 
und^  the  command  of  brigadier  Hill,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  the  place  on  the  7th  day  of  July ;  the  French 
garrisbn  retired  to  Winoxberg.  On  the  16th  of  the  same 
month,  prince  EUgene  marched  from  his  camp  sit  Haspre, 
and  was  followed  by  all  the  auxiliaries  in  the  British 
pay,  except  a  few  battalions  of  the  troops  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp)  and  Walef  s  regiment  of  drs^oons,  belonging 
to  the  state  of  Liege. 

§  XVI.  Landrecy  was  immediately  invested ;  while 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  with  the  English  forces,  removed 
from  Chateau-Cambresis,  and,  encamping  at  Avensne- 
le-Secq,  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  a  cessation  of 
arms  for  two  months.  On  the  same  day,  the  like  armistice 
was  declared  in  the  French  army.  The  Dutch  were  so 
exasperated  at. the  secession  of  the  English  trbops,  that 
the  governors  would  not  allow  the  earl  of  Strafford  to 
enter  Bouchain,  nor  the  British  army  to  pass  through 
Douay,  though  in  that  town  they  had  left;  a  great  qusm- 
tily  of  stores,  together  with  their  general  hospital.  -  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  Dutch  deputies,  understanding  that  the 
duke  of  Ormond  had  begun  his  march  towards  Ghent, 
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began  to  be  in  pain  for. that  city,  ^nd  sent  count  Nassau 
Woodenburgh  to  him  with  a  written  apology,  condemn- 
ing and  disavowing  the  conduct  and  commandants  of 
Bouchain  and  Douay ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  ex- 
cuses, the  English  troops  afterward  met  with  the  same 
treatment  at  Toumay,  Oiidenarde,  and  Lisle:  insults 
which  were  resented  by  the  whole  British  nation.     The 
duke,  however,  pursued  his  march,  and  took  possession 
of  Ghent  and  Bruges  for  the  queen  of  England :  then 
he  reinforced  the  garrison  of  Dunkirk,^  which  he  likewise 
supplied  with  artillery  and  ammunition..    His  conduct 
was  no  less  agreeable  to  his  sovereign,  than  mortifying 
to  the  Dutch,  who  never  dreamed  of  leaving  Ghent  and 
Bruges  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  were  now  fairly 
outwitted  and  anticipated  by  the  motions  and  expedition 
of  the  British  general. 
-  §  XVII.  The  loss  of  the  British  forces  was  soon  se- 
verely felt. in  the  allied  army.     Villars  attacked  a  sepa- 
rate body  of  their  troops,  encamped  at  Denain  j  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle.     Their  intrench- 
ments  were  forced,  and  seventeen  battalions  either  killed 
or  taken.     The  earl  himself,  and  all  the  surviving  offi- 
cers, were  made  prisoners.     Five  hundred  ws^gons 
loaded  with  bread,  twelve  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  a  great  number 
of  horses,  and  considerable  booty,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy :  this  advantage  they  gsdned  in  sight  of  prince 
Eugene,  who  advanced  on  the  other  side  of  the  Scheldt 
to  sustain  Albemarle;  but  the  bridge  over  that  river  was 
broke  down  by  accident ;  so  that  he  was  prevented  from 
lending,  the  least  assistance.     Villars  immediately  in- 
vested Merchiennes,  where  the  principal  stores  of  tbe 
allies  were  lodged.     The  place  was  surrendered  on  the 
last  day  of  July :  and.  the  garrison,  consisting  of  five 
thousand  men,  were  conducted  prisoners  to  Valencieimesv 
He  afterward  undertook  the  siege  of  Douay;  an  eateir- 
prise,  in  consequence  of  which  Prince  Eugene  aban- 
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tioned  his  design  on  Landrejcy,  and  marched  tow^ds  the 
French,  in  order  to  hazard  an  engagement.  The  States^ 
however,  would  not  run  the  risk;  tod  tlie  prince  had  the 
mortification  to  see  Douay  reduced  by  the  enemy.  He 
could  not  even  prevent  their  retaking  Queshoy  and 
Bouchain,  of  which  places  they  were  in'  possession  be- 
fore the  10th  day  of  October.  The  allies  enjoyed  no 
other  compensation  for  their  great  losses,  but  the  con-, 
quest  of  Fort  Knocque,  which  was  surprised  by  one  of 
thek  partisans. 

§  XVIII.  The  British  ministers  at  the  congress  con* 
tijiued  to  press  the  Dutch  and  other  allies  to  join  in  the 
armistice ;  but  they  were  deaf  to  the  proposal,  and  con- 
certed measures  for  a  vigorous  proseqution.of  the  war* 
Then'  the  earl  of  Strafford  insisted  upon  their  admitting 
to  the  congress  the  plenipotentaries  of  king  Philip ;  but 
he  found  them  equally  averse  to  this  expedient.  In  the 
beginning  of  August,  secretary  St.  John,  now  created 
lord  viscount  Bolingbroke,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles: incognito,  to  remove  all  obstructions  to  the  treaty 
between  England  and  France.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Prior  and  the  abb^  Gualtier,  treated  with  the  most 
distinguished  marks  of  respect,  caressed  by  the  Freneh 
Idiig  and  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  with  whom  he  adjusted 
the  .principal  interests  of  the  duke  >f  Savoy  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria.  Qe  settled  the  time  and  maimer  of 
the  renunciation,  and  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  ai^  by 
sea  and  land,  for  four  months,  between,  the  crowns  of 
Fmnce  arid  England:  this  was  acccM'diiigly  proclaimed 
at  Paris  and  London.  The  negotia4:ion  being  finished 
m  a  few  days,  Bolingbroke  returned  to  England, '  and 
Prior  remained  as  resident  at  the  court  of  France.  The 
statesTgeneral  breathed  nothing  but  War:  the  pensionsiry 
Qeinsius  pronounced  an  oration  in  their  assembly,  re* 
.printing  the  in^possibility  of  concluding  a  peace  withr 
out  losing  the  fruits  oC  all  the  blood  and  treasure  they 
had  expended.     The  conferences  at  Utrecht  were  inter- 

VOL.    X.  1^  *  ' 
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hipted  by  a  quarrel  between  tli6  domestics  of  Manager 
and  those  of  the  count  de  Rechteren,  one  of  tile  Dutch 
plenipotentiaries.  The  populace  insulted  the  earl  of 
Strafford  and  the  ipiarquis  del  Borgo,  minister  of  Savoy*, 
whose  master  was  reported  to  have  agreed  to  the  armis^ 
tice.  These  obstructions  being  removed,  the  confe- 
rences Were  renewed,  and  the  British  plenipotentiaries 
exerted  all  their  rhetoric,  both  in  public  and  private,  to 
^gage  the  allies  in  the  queen's  measures.  At  length,  the 
duke  of  Savoy  was  prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce  in  the 
offers  of  France.  Mr.  Thomas  Harley  had  been  sent 
^unbassador  to  Hanover,  with  a  view  to  persuade  the 
elector  that  it  would  be  for  his  interest  to  conoperate 
with  her  majesty ;  but  that  prince's  resolution  was  al'^ 
ready  taken.  *^  Whenever  it  shall  please  God  (said  he) 
to  call  me  to  the  throne  of  Britain,  I  hope  to  act  as  be- 
comes me  for  the  advantage  of  my  people :  in  the  mean- 
>time,  speak  to  me  as  to  a  German  prince,  and  a  prince 
of  the  empu'e."  Nor  was  she  more  successful  in  her  en- 
deavours to  bring  over  the  king  of  Prussia  to  her  senti^ 
ttieht^.  In  the  meantime,  lord  Lexingt<m  was  appomted 
amblussador  to  Madrid,  where  king  Philip  solemnly 
swore  to  observe  the  renunciation,  which  was  approved 
Itnd  confiihued  by  the  Cortez.  The  like  renunciation  to 
the  crowa  of  Spain  was  afterward  made  by  the  princeb 
of  Trance ;  and  Philip  was  declared  incapable  of  suc- 
ceedii^  to  the  crown  of  that  realm.  The  court  <of  Por- 
tugal held  out  against  the  remonstrances  of  England, 
until  the  marquis  de  Bay  invaded  that  kingdom  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  undertook  the  skge 
of  Campo-Major,  and  they  found  thef  had  no  longer 
any  hope  of  being-  assisted  by  her  Britannic  msgesty. 
The  Portuguese  minister  at  Utrecht  signed  the  siespen- 
flion  of  arms  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  and  ex?euBed 
this  step  to  the  allies,  as  the  pure  effect  of  necessity. 
The  English  troops  in  Spain  were  ordered  to  separate 
from  the  army  of  count  Staremberg,  and  march  to  the 
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ii$igh"bpurhood  of  B^c^lcmft,  whe?  e  tUey  w^e  embdf^ocl 
on  board  an  Eoiglisb  aquadron,  commajctded  by  sir  John 
Jennings/and  transported  to  Minorca. 

§  XIXt  The  campaign  being  at  an  end  in  the  N^er? 

lands,  the  duke  of  Ormond  returned  to  England,  where 

the  party  disputes  were  become  more  violent  than  ever. 

The  whigs  affected  to  celebrate  the  axmiversaiy  of  the 

late  king's  birthday,  in  London,  wkh,  extraordinary  re^ 

joicingfif.     Mobs  were  hired  by  both  Actions  ;  and  the 

whole  city  was  filled  with  riot  ^okd  upvoar.  A  ridiculous 

.scheme  was  contrived  to  frighten  the  lord-^easturer  with 

some  squibs  in  a  band^box,  which  the  ministers  mag^ 

nified  into  a  conspiracy.     The  duke  of  Hamilton  having 

been  appointed  ambassador-extraordinary  to  the  ^owtt  ef 

France,  the  whigs  were  alarmed  on  the  supposition  that 

this  nobleman  favoured  the  pieteQder.    Some  dispute 

ari^ng  between  the  diike  and  lord  Mohun,  pn  the  subT 

ject  of  a  law-suit,  furnished  a  pretence  for  a  quafrel, 

Mdhun,  who  had  been  twice  tried  for  murde?,  and  was 

pousited  a  mean  tool,  as  wdl  as  the  hector  of  the  whig 

pafty^  sent  a  message  hy  general  Macartney  tathe  df^e, 

ehaUeoging  him  to  jingle  combat.     The  prinoipals  met 

hy  appointment  in  Hyde  Park,  att^i4ed  by  Macarni^ 

and  colonel  Hamilton.     Th^  fought  wkh  such  furjr^ 

i}ji^  Mohun  was  killed  upon  the  «pot,  and  the  duke  ck- 

pired  before  he  qould  be  convened  to  lis  ewa  houses. 

Macartney  disappeared,  and  escaped  in  disguise  t6 

^e  continent.     Cdonel  Hamikon  declared  4ipen  oath 

fae&se  the  privy-oouncil,  that,  whegi  Ae  ppineipais  enf- 

gaged,  he  and  Macartney  followed  their  example ;  that 

Macartney  was  immediately  disarmcid ;  but  the  oolonel 

43^ing  the  duke  £all  npon  his  antagoniet,  threw  away  die 

A-Wo^,  and  ran  to  lift  him  up:  that  while  ha  iras  em- 

pbyed  in  raising  the  duke,  Maeaitej^,  Ibavii;^  taken  up 

<im  of  the  sw<ords,  jsliabbed  his  grace  over  Hamilton^ 

s^^^ldf ^^  and  itetised  immediately.  A  pisoolamation  was 

if^edr  pmmisisg  a  rewakl  of  500/.  to  those  who  sho«ild 
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i^prehend  or  discover  Macartney,  and  the  dutchess  of' 
Hamilton  oflfered  300/.  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
tories  exclaimed  against  this  event  as  a  party-duel :  they 
treated  Macartney  as  a  cowardly  assassin ;  and  affirmed 
that  the  whigs  had  posted  others  of  the  sanie^tamp  all 
round  Hyde  Park,  to  murder  the  duke  of  Hamtltony  in 
case  he  had  triumphed  over  his  antagonist,  and  escaped 
the  treachery  of  Macartney.  The  whigs,  on  the  other 
hand,  affirmed,  that  it  was  altogether  a  private  quarrel : 
that  Macartney  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  perfidy  laid 
to  his  charge :  that  he  afterward  submitted  to  a  fair 
trial,  at  which  colonel  Hamilton  prevaricated  in  giving 
hi$, evidence,  and  was  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of 
dlT^s  perscms  who  saw  the  combat  at  a  distance.  The 
duke  of  Marlborough,  hearing  himself  accused  as  the 
author  of  those  party  mischiefe,  and  seeing  his  enemies 
grow  every  day  more  and  more  implacable,  ^thought 
pi:oper  to  retire  to  the  continent,  where  he  was  followed 
by  L  duW.«,.  His  fnend  Godolphh.  h«i  <l«d  i. 
September,  w|th  the  general  character  of  an  able,  cool^ 
dis{^siopate  minister^  who  had  rendered  himself  neces;^ 
sary  to  four  successive  sovereigns,  and  managed  the 
finances  with  equal  skill  an|l  integrity.  The  duke  of 
ghrewsbmy  Was  nominated  ambassador  to:  France,^  In 
the  room  of  the  duke  o£  Hamilton :  the  duke  d'Aumont 
arrived  at  London  in  the  same  quality  from  the  court 
of  Versailles ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  queen 
granted  an  audience  to  the  marquis  of  Monteleone^ 
whom  PhiKp  had  appointed  oile  of  his  plenipotentiaries, 
at  the  congress. 

§  XX.  In  vain  had  the  British  ministeim  in  Holland 
endeavoured  to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the  staitesr 
general,  by  alternate  threats,  promises,  and  arguments^' 
In  vain  did  they  represent,  that  the  confederacy  aga,in$ 
France  could  be  no  longer  supported  with  any  prdspect 
jof  success  ;  that  the. queen's  aim  had  been  to  pj'ocur^ 
jr^onable  terms  for  her  allies;  but  that  their  opposi-^ 
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(ion  to  her-mcasures  prevented  her  from  bbtaitiing  such 
conditions  ais  she  would  have  a  right  to  demand  in  their 
fevour,  were  they  unanimous  in  their  consultations.  In 
November,  the  earl  of  Strafford  presented  a  new  plan  of 
peace,  in  which  the  queen  promised  to  insist  upon 
France  ceding  to  the  States  the  city  of  Toumay,  and 
some  o^er  places  which  they  could  not  expect  to  pos-^ 
sess,  should  she  conclude  a  separate  treaty.  They  now 
began  to  waver  in  their  councils.  The  first  transport^ 
of  their  resentment  having  subsided,  they  plainly  pe^r- 
ceived  that  the  continuation  of  the  war  would  entail  upon 
them  a  burden  which  they  could  not  bear,  especially^ 
since  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  king  of  Portugal  had 
deserted  the  alliajtice :  besides,  they  were  staggered  by 
the  affair^  of  the  niew  barrier,  so  much  more  advantageousi 
than  that  which  France  had  proposed  in  the  beginning, 
of  the  conferences,  They  were  influenced  by  another 
motive ;  namely,  the  apprehension  of  new  mischiefs  ta 
the:. empire  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  whose  aiSairs 
seemed  to  take  ja  favourable  turn  at  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
through  the  intercession  of  the  French  monarch.  The 
czar  and  king  Augustus  had  penetrated  into  Pomerania  j 
the  king  of  Denmark  had  taken  Staden,  reduced  Bremen, 
and  laid  Hamburgh  under  contribution;  but  count 
Steenbock,.  the  Swedish  general,  defeated  the  Danish 
army  in  Mecklenburgh,  ravaged  Holstein  with  great 
barbarity,  atjid  reduced  the  town  of . Altena  to  ashes.^ 
The  grajid  seignor  threatened  to  declare  war  against  the 
czar,' on  pretence  that  he  had  not  performed  some  essen- 
tial articles  of  the  late  peace ;  but  his  real  motive  was, 
an  inclination  to  support  the  king  of  Sweden.  This  dis- 
position, however,  was  defeated  by  a  powerful  party^at^ 
the  Porte,  who.  were  averse  to  war.  Charles,  who^  still 
jsmained  at  Bender;  was  desilred  to  return  to  his  pwn 
kingdom;  and  given  to  understand,  that  the  sultan  would 
procure  him  a  safe  passage.  He  treated  the  person  who 
imught  this  intimation  with  the  most'  outrageous  in^o-^ 
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letme :  rejected  th^  proposal ;  fortified  his  house,  and 
resolved  td  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity.  Beings 
Attacked  by  d  considerable  body  of  Turkish  forces^  he 
'  ^d  his  attendants  fought  with  the  most  frantic  valour. 
Thiey  slew  some  hundreds  of  the  assailants ;  but  at  last 
the  Turkd  set  fire  to  the  house ;  so  that  he  Was  obliged 
to  Surrender  himself  and  his  followers,  who  were  gene^ 
ftiUy  sold  for  islaves.  He  himself  was  conveyed  under 
A  Strong  guard  to  Adrianople.  Meanwhile^  the  czatf 
landed  with  att  anny  in  Finland,  which  he  totally  re- 
duced. Sieenbdck  maintained  himself  in  Tonningim 
until  all  his  supjplifes  Were  cut  off,  and  then  he  was 
bbliged  to  deliver  himself  and  his  troops  prisoners  of 
war.  But  this  reverse  Wa3  not  foreseen  when  the  Dutch 
dreaded  fet  rupture  between  the  Portie  and  the  Mteco-^ 
Viteis,  and  were  given  to  undeirstand  that  the  Turks  woulfl 
revive  the  troubles  in  Hungairy.  In  that  Case,  they  tneW 
the  emperot  would  recall  greiat  pairt  bf  his  tmops  from 
the  NetheriandiS,  Where  the  burden  of  the  war  must  li^ 
upon  their  shoulders.  After  various  consultations  in 
ihfeir  diffetait  assemblies/ they  came  into  thfe  queen'^ 
measures,  and  signed  the  barrier-treaty* 

<§  XXl.  Then  the  pleniJ)otentiaries  bf  the  four  asso^^ 
iJlated  (Sircles  presented  a  iremonstraniie  to  the  BritiiA 
lininisters  iat  Utrecht,  imj)lbring  the  qu^n's  interpoi^ixjfi 
in  their  favoiit,  that  th^y  might  not  be  left  in  the  imt^ 
rkbte  condition  to  whiih  they  had  been  reduced  by  fot^ 
feer  treaties.  They  were  given  to  understfeiw},  that  if 
thtey  should  not  obtain  What  they  desired,  thfey  th*Mi^ 
sfelves  would  be  justly  "bkined  as  the  authors  of  theit 
bWn  disappointment :  that  they  had  bfe^n  deficient  in 
f&mishing  their  proportion  of  troops  and  other  tteces- 
Sarles;  tod  left  the  Whole  biirden  bf  th^  wat  to  &U 
npon  the  queen  and  the  St^tis  in  the  Netheriands :  Attt 
im'en  a  tessatibn  Was  judged  necessary,  they  had  de*- 
sferted  her  majesty  to  follow  the  chimerical  projects  of 
prince  Eugene :  that  while  fehe  prosecuted  tibe  War  wiA 
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the  utmost  vigour,  tli^y  had  acted,  with  cpldne9fl  and  ivr 
difference ;  but  when  9he  inclined  to  peace,  they  .began 
to  es^ert  themselves  in  prosecuting  hostilities  with  un- 
common eagerness :  that,  nevertheless,  she  would  not 
abandon  their  interests,  but  endeavour  to^  procure  .for 
them  as  good  conditions  as  their  preposterous  conduct 
would  aUow  her  to  demand.  Even  the  emperor's  pleni- 
potentiaries began  to  talk  in  more  moderate  terms* 
Zim^ndoif  declared  that  his  master  was  very  well  dis-r 
posed  to  promote  a  general  peace,  and  no  longer  insisted 
on  a  cessation  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  hpu9e  of 
Austria.  Philip's. ministers,  together  with  those  of  Qp.- 
varia  and  Cologne,  were  admitted  to  the  congress ;  aUd 
now  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Britain  s^cted  as  mediators 
for  the  rest  of  the  nJlies. 

^  XXII.  The  pacification  between  France  and  £Jng-r 
land  was  retarded,  however,  by  some  unforeseen  diiBS^ 
culties  that  arose  in  adjustii^  the  commerce  and  the 
limits  of  the  countries  possessed  by  both  nation^  M 
North  America.  A  long  dispute  ensued ;  and  the  duke 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Prior  held  many  conferences  with  th$ 
French  ministry ;  at  length  it  was  compromised,  though 
not  much  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
English  plenipotentiaries  received  an  order  to  siga  a.se^ 
parate  treaty.  They  declared  to  the  ministers  of  the 
other  powers,  that  they  and  some  other  plenipotentiftrii^ 
were  ready  to  sign  their  respective  treaties  on  the  llth 
day  of  April.  Count  Zinzendorf  endeavoured  to  post- 
pone this  transaction  until  he  should  be  fomished  with 
fresh  instructions  from  Vienna ;  and  even  threataied, 
that  if  the  States  should  sign  the  peace  contrary  Xi>  his 
desire,  the  emperor  would  immediately  withdraw  his 
troops  from  the  Netherlands.  The  ministers  of  Great 
Britain  agreed  with  those  of  France,  that  his  impmal 
majesty  should  have  time  to  consider  whether  he  woiild 
or  would  not  accept  the  proposals  j  but  this  time  was 
extended  no  farther  than  the  1st  day  of  Jun^;  JWH? 
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would  they  agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms  during  that  in^ . 
teryal.  Meanwhile,  the  peace  with  France  was  signed 
in  different  treaties  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great 
Britain,  Savoy,  Prussia,  Portugal,  and  the  states-gene^^ 
ral/  '  On  the  14th  day  of  the  month,  the  British  pleni^ 
potentiaries  delivered  to  count  Zinzendorf,  in  writing^ 
^*  Offers  and  demands  of  the  French  king  for  making 
peace  with  the  house  of  Austria  and  the  empire."  The 
count  and  the  ministers  of  the  German  princes  exclaimed 
against  the  insolence  of  France,  which  had  not  even  be- 
stowed the  title  of  emperor  on  Joseph ;  but  wanted  to 
impose  terms  on  them,  with  relation  tQ  the  electors  of 
Cologne  and  Bavaria. 

§  XXIII.  The  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  be- 
tween England  and  France  being  ratified  by  the  queen 
of  England,  the  parliament  was  assembled  on  the  9th 
day  of  April.  The  queen  told  them  the  treaty  was 
signed,  and  that  in  a  few  days  the  ratifications  would 
be  exchanged.  She  said,  what  she  had  done^  for  the 
Protestant  succession,  and  the  perfect  friendi^ip  subsist* 
ing  betwten  her  and  the  house  of  Hanover,  'would  con* 
vinc^  those  who  wished  well  to  both,  and  desired  the 
quiet  and  srfety  of  their  country,  how  vain  all  attempts 
were  to  divide  them.  She  left  it  entirely  to  the  house 
<^  commons  to  determine  what  force  might  be  necessary 
for  the  security  of  trade  by  sea,  and  for  guards  and  gar- 
risons. "  Make  yourselves  safe  (said  she),  and  I  shall 
be  satisfied.  Next  to  the  protection  of  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, I  depend  upon  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  my 
people,  I  want  no  other  guarantee."  She  recommended 
to  their  protection  those  brave  men  who  had  exposed 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  could  not 
be  employed  in  time  of  peace.  <  She  desired  they  would 
concert  proper  measures  for  easing  the  foreign  trade  of 

'  the  kingdom,  for  improving  and  encouraging  manijkfac^ 

# 
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tuat'es  aiid  the  fishery,  and  for  employiiigl&e. hands  of 
idle  people.  She  expressed  her  displeasures^at  the  scan-* 
dalous  and  seditious  libels  which  had  been  lately  pub-^ 
lished.  She  exhorted  them  to  consider  of  new  laws  to 
prevent  this  licentiousness,  as  well  as  for  putting  a  stop 
to  the  impious  practice  of  dueUing.  She  conjured  them 
to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  calm  the  minds  of  men 
at  home,  that  the  arts  of  peace  might  be  cultivated :  and 
that  groundless  jealousies,  contrived  by  a  faction,  and  , 
fomented  by  party  i^ge,  might  not  effect  that  which  their 
foreign  enemies  could  not  accomplish.  This  was  the 
language  of  a  pious,  candid,  and  benevolent  sover^gn, 
who  loved  her  subjects  with  a  truly  parental  affection. 
The  parliament  considered  her  in  that  light.  Each 
house  presented  her  with  a  warm  address  of  thai^  and 
congratulation,  expressing. in  particular,  their  inviolable 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  succession  in  the  illustrious 
house  of  Hanover.  The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  being 
exchanged,  the  peace  was  proclaimed  on  the  5th  of  May, 
with  the  usual  ceremonies,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the 
nation  in  general.  It  was  about  this  period  that  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George  conveyed  a  printed  remonstrance 
to  the  ministers  at  Utrecht,  solemnly  protesting  against 
all  that  might  be  stipulated  to  his  prejudice.  The  com- 
mons, in  a  second  address,  had  besought  her  majesty  to 
communicate  to  the  house  in  due  time  the  treaties  of 
peace  and  commerce  with  France ;  and  now  they  were 
produced  by  Mr.  Benson,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

§  XXIV.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  the  French  king 
pbliged  himself  to  abandon  the  pretender,  and  acknow^ 
ledge;  the  queen's  title,  and  the  Protestant  succession ; 
to  raze  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  within  a  limited 
time,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  equivalent ;  to  cede 
Newfoundland,  Hudson's-bay,  and  St.  Christopher's,  to 
England ;  but  the  French  were  left  in  possession  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  at  liberty  to  dry  their  fish  in  Newfoundland* 
By  the  treaty  of  commerce  a  free  trade  was  established^ 
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iadcoirding  to  the  tarilFof  the  year  1664,  except  ia9<H»e 
commodities  that  were  subjected  to  new  regulations  \A 
the  year  1699.  It  was  agreed,  that  no  other  duties 
should  be  imposed  on  the  productions  of  France,  im- 
ported into  E^land,  than  those  thftt  were  laid  on  the 
samie  commodities  from  other  countries ;  and  that  com* 
missaries  should  meet  at  London,  to  adjust  all  matters 
relating  to  commerce ;  as  for  the  tariff  with  Spain,  it 
was  not  yet  finished.  It  was  stipulated,  that  the  emperor 
should  possess  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  dutchy  of 
Milsui,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands :  that  the  duke  of 
Savoy  should  enjoy  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  king :  that 
the  same  title,  with  the  island  of  ^  Sardinia,  should  be 
idlotted  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  as  an  indemnification 
for  his  losses :  that  the  states-general  should  restore 
Lisle  and  its  dependencies:  that  Namur,  Charleroy, 
Luxembourg,  Ypres,  and  Newport,  should  be  added  to 
the  other  places  they  already  possessed  in  Flanders;  and 
that  the  king  of  Prussia  should  have  Upper  Gueldre,  in 
lieu  of  Orange  and  the  other  states  belonging  to  that 
fieonily  in  Franche  Compt6.  The  king  of  Portugal  was 
satisfied ;  and  the  1st  day  of  June  was  fixed  as  the  period 
of  time  granted  to  the  emperor  for  consideration. 

^  XXV.  A  day  being  appointed  by  the  commons  to 
deliberate  upon  the  treaty  of  commerce,  very  just  and 
weighty  objections  were  made  to  the  eighth  and  ninth 
articles,  importing,  that  Great  Britain  and  Frapce  should 
mutually  enjoy  all  the  privileges  in  trading  with  each 
other,  that  either  granted  to  the  most  favoured  nation  ; 
and  that  no  higher  customs  should  be  exacted  from  t&^ 
commodities  of  France,  than  those  that  were  drawn  from 
&e  same  productic^s  of  any  other  people.  Tbe  balance 
of  trade  having  long  inclined  to  the  side  of  Franoe^ 
severe  duties  had  be<^  laid  on  all  the  pKKiuetions  f&A 
manaflactures  of  that  kingdom,  so  as  almost  to  amouAt 
tb  a  total  prohibilion.  Some  members  observed,,tibiat  Irf 
the  treaty  betwem  England  aEid  Forti^al,  the  dutites 
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dhoxgi^  upon  llie  Wines  of  tbat  (Country  were  lower  ihaa 
those  laid  ilpon  the  wines  of  France :  that^  shotild  Ihey 
BOW  he  reduced  to  an  equality,  the  diflference  of  freight 
was  so  great,  that  the  French  wines  would  be  foimd 
much  cheaper  than  those  of  Portugal ;  and,  as  they 
were  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  nation  in  ge- 
neral, there  would  be  no  market  for  the  Portuguese 
wines  in  Eiigland :  that,  should  this  be  the  case,  the 
English  would  lose  their  trade  with  Portugal,  the  most 
advantageous  of  any  traffic  which  they  now  carried  on ; 
^r  it  tobsumed  a  great  quantity  of  their  manufactures, 
and  returned  a  yearly  sum  of  600,000/.  in  gold.  Mr. 
Nd.thaniel  Gould,  formerly  governor  of  the  bank,  affirmed, 
that  as  France  had,  since  the  revolution,  encouraged 
woollen  manufactures,  and  prepared  at  home  several 
conatmodities  which  formerly  they  drew  from  England  ] 
so  the  English  had  learned  to  make  silk  stuffs,  paper,  and 
all  manner  of  t^ys,  formerly  imported  from  Fran<ie ;  by 
which  m^tns  an  infinite  number  of  artificers  were  eta- 
ployed,  end  a  vast  sum  annually  saved  to  the  nation ; 
but  these  people  would  now  be  reduced  to  beggary,  and 
that  money  lost  again  to  the  kingdom,  should  FVencli 
commodities  of  the  same  kind  be  imported  under  otdi- 
vary  duties,  because  labour  was  much  cheaper  in  France 
than  in  England,  consequently  the  British  mantifectureii 
would  be  undersold  and  ruined.  He  Urged,  that  the 
ruin  of  the  silk  manufacture  would  be  attended  with 
another  disadvantage.  Great  quantities  of  Woblli^n 
cloths  were  vended  in  Italy  and  Turkey,  in  Consequence 
of  the  raw  silk  which  the  English  merchants  bought  up 
m  those  countries ;  and,  should  the  silk  manufacture  at 
home  be  lost,  those  markets  for  British  commodities 
would  fail  of  course.  Others  alleged,  that  if  the  arti- 
cle of  commerce  had  been  settled  before  the  English 
trbops  separated  fit^m  those  of  the  confederates,  this 
Frendi  king  would  not  have  presumed  to  insist  upon 
Such  terms,  but  have  been  glad  to  comply  with  more 
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moderate  conditions.  Sir  William  Wyndham  reflected 
on  the  late  ministry,  for  having  neglected  to  make  an 
advantageous  peace  when  it  was  in  their  power.  He 
said  that  Portugal  would  always  have  occasion  for  the 
woollen  manufactures  and  the  com  of  England,  and  be 
obliged  to  buy  them  at  all  events.  After  a  violent  de- 
bate, the  house  resolved,  by  a  great  majority,  that  a  bill 
should  be  brought  in  to  make  good  th^  eighth  and  ninth 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France.  Against 
these  articles,  however,  the  Portuguese  minister  prc- 
sented  a  memorial,  declaring,  that,,  should  the  duties  on 
French  wines  be  lowered  to  the  same  level  with  those 
that  were  laid  on  the  wines  of  Portugal,  his  master 
would  renew  the  prohibition  of  the  woollen,  manufac- 
"tures,  and  other  products  of  Great*  Britain.  Indeed,  all 
the  trading  part  of  the  nation  exclaimed  against  the 
treaty  of  commerce,  which  seems  to  have  been  concluded 
ki;  a  hurry,  before  the  ministers  fully  understood  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  This  precipitation  was  owing  to* 
the  fears  that  their  endeavours  after  peace  would  mis-  - 
carry,  from  the  intr^es  of  the  whig  faction,  and  the 
obstinate  opposition  of  the  confederates. 

§  XXVI.  The  commons  having  granted  an  aid  of  two 
shillings  in  the  pound,  proceeded  to  renew  the  duty  on 
malt  for  another  year,  and  extended  this  tax  to  the  whole 
island,  notwithstanding  the  warm  remonstrances  of  the 
Scottish  members,  who  represented  it  as  a  buiden  which 
their  country  could  not  bear.  They  insisted  upon  an 
express  article  of  the  union,  stipuliating,  that  no  duty 
should  be  laid  on  the  malt  in  Scotland  during  tlie  war, 
which  they  affirmed  was  not  yet  finished,  inasmuch  as 
the  peace  with  Spain  had  not  been  proclaimed.  During 
the  adjournment  of  the  parliament,  on  account  of  the 
Whitsun-holidays,  the  Scots  of  both  houses,  laying  aside 
all  party  distinctions,  met  and  deliberated  on  this  sub-: 
ject  They  deputed  the  duke  of  Argyle,  the  earl  of  Mar, 
Mr.  Lockhart,  and-Mr.  Cockbum,  to  lay  thek^  grievances 
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before  the  queen.  They  representedj  that  their  country- 
men bore  with^impatience  the  violation  of  some  articles  of 
the  union;  and  that  the  imposition  of  such  an  insupport- 
able burden  as  the  malt-tax,  would,  in  all  probabiliily^ 
prompt  them  to  declare  the  union  dissolved.  The  queen^ 
alarmed  at  this  remonstrance,  answered,  that  she  wished 
they  might  not  have  cause  to  repent  of  such  a  precipitate 
resolution;  but  she  would  endeavour to.niake  all  things 
easy.  On  the  1st  day  of  June,  the  earl  of  Findlater,  in 
the  house  of  peers,  represented  that  the  Scottish  nation 
was  aggrieved  in  many  instances :  that  they  were  der 
prived  of  a  privy-council,  and  subjected  to  the  English 
laws  in  cases  of  treason ;  that  their  nobles  were  rendered 
incapable  of  being  created  British  peers ;  and  that  now 
they  were,  oppressed  with  the  insuppprta-ble  burden  of  a 
malt-tax,  when  they  had  reason  to  expect,  they  should 
reap  the  jbenefit  of  peace ;  he  therefore  moved,  that  leav6 
might  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  dissolving  the  union, 
and  securing  the  Protestant  succession  to  the  house  of 
Ha^oyer.  Lord  North  ai^d  Grey  affirmed,  thattiie.con^ 
plaints  of  the  Scots  were  groundless;. that  the. dissolution 
of  the  union  was  impracticable;  and  he;m%de  some  sar- 
castic reflections  on  the  poverty  of  that  nation,,  ,  He  was 
answered  by  the  earl  of  Eglii^tpn,  who  admitted. the 
Scots  were  poor,  and  thereforeunable  to  pay  the.nialtTtajc. 
The  earl  of  Hay,  among  other  p^inent  remarks  upon 
Ihe  union,  observed,  that  .when  the  treaty  was.  ms^,  the 
Scots.took:  it  for  granted,  that  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  would  never  load  them  with  any  imposition  that 
tb^y  had.reason  to  believe  grieyous.  The«arl/>f  Peter- 
horoi^gh  compared  ijie  nniqn  to,  a  marriage.  He  said, 
that  thcftigh  England,  who  mu3t  be  supposed  the  hus- 
band, might  in  some  instances  pyove  unkind  to  the  lady, 
she  oyghtnot  immediately  to;  sue  for  a  divorce,  the  rather 
because  she  had  very  much  mended  her  fortune  by  the 
match.     Hay  replied, ,  that  marriage  vvas  an  ordinance 
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of  God,  and  the  union  no  more  than  a  political  expedient* 
The  cvther  affirmed,  that  the  contract  could  not  have 
been  more  solemn,  unless,  like  the  ten  commandments, 
it  had  come  from  heaven :  he  inveighed  against  the  Scots 
as  a  people  that  would  never  be  satisfied ;  that  would 
have  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  union,  but 
would  pay  nothing  by  their  good-will,  although  they 
had  received  more  money  from  England  than  the  amount 
of  all  their  estates.  To  these  animadversions  the  duke 
of  Argyle  made  a  very  warm  reply.  "  I  have  been  re^ 
fleeted  on  by  some  people  (said  he)  as  if  I  was  disgusted, 
and  had  changed  sides ;  but  I  despite  their  persons,  as 
much  as  I  undervalue  their  judgment."  He  urged,  that 
the  malt^ax  i^  Scotland  was  like  taxing  land  by  the 
acre  throughout  England,  because  land  was  worth  5/.  an 
acre  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  would  not 
fetch  so  many  shillings  in  the  remote  counties.  In  like 
manner,  the  English  malt  was  valued  at  four  times  the 
price  of  that  which  was  made  in  Scotland ;  therefore  the 
tax  in  this  country  must  be  levied  by  a  regknent  of  dra- 
goons. He  owned  he  had  a  great  share  in  making  the 
union,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  Protestant  succession ; 
but  he  was  now  satisfied  this  end  might  be  answered 
«j6  effectually  if  the  union  was  dissolved ;  and,  if  this 
atep  should  not  be  taken,  he  did  not  expect  long  to  have 
iSLthev  property  left  ki  Scotland,  or  liberty  in  England. 
All  the  whig  members  voted  for  the  dissolution  of  that 
tiJeaty  which  they  had  so  eagerly  promoted ;  while  the 
tories  slreniiously  supported  the  measure  against  whieh 
they  had  once  argued  with  such  vehemence.  In  the 
O0urse  of  the  debate,  the  lord-treasurer  observed,  Aat 
although  the  mah-tax  were  imposed,  it  might  be  aft«^ 
ward  remitted  by  the  crown.  The  earl  of  Sunderland 
expressed  surprise  at  hearing  that  noble  lord  broach  a 
doctrine  which  tended  to  establish  a  despotic  dispensing 
power  and  arbitrary  government.     Oxford  replied,  h» 
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faitiily  Had  heyer  been  famous,  as  some  others  had  been, 
foV  promoting  ami  advising  arbitrary  measuTes.  Sun^ 
dei^kd[ul,  considering  this  expression  as  a  sarcasm  levelled 
at  the  memory  of  his  father,  took  occasion  to  vindicate 
his  condttet,  adding,  that  in  those  days  the  other  lord's 
family  was  hardly  known.  Much  violent  altercation  was 
discharged.  At  length,  the  motion  for  the  bill  wal^ 
rejected  by  a  small  majority,  and  the  malt-bill  afterward 
passed  with  great  difficulty. 

4  XXVII.  Another  bill  being  brought  into  the  house 
of  commons,  for  rendering  the  treaty  of  commerce  effec- 
tual, such  a  number  of  petitions  were  delivered  against 
it^  and  so  many  solid  arguments  advanced  by  the  mer- 
chants who  were  examined  on  th^  subject,  that  even  a 
great  number  of  tory  members  were  convinced  of  Abe  bad 
consequence  it  would  produce  to  trade,  and  voted  against 
Ae  ministry  on  this  occasion ;  so  that  the  bill  was  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  nine  voices.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  house  agreed  to  an  address,  thanking  her 
majesty  for  the  great  care  she  had  taken  of  the  security 
tod  honour  of  her  kingdoms  in  the  treaty  of  peace ;  as 
also  for  having  laid  so  good  a  foundation  for  the  interest 
of  her  people  in  trade.  They  likewise  besought  her  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  treat  with  those  of  France, 
for  adjusting  such  matters  as  should  be  necessary  to  be 
settled  on  the  subject  of  commerce,  that  the'treaty  might 
be  explained  and  perfected  for  the  good  and  welfare  of 
liter  people.  The  queen  interpreted  this  address  into  a 
•ftill  approbatioti  ^  the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce, 
and  thanked  them  accordingly  in  the  warmest  terms  of 
satisfe,ctton  and  acknowledgment.  The  commons  af- 
terward deisired  to  know  what  equivalent  should  be  given 
for  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk ;  and  she  gave  them  to 
*anderstand  that  this  w^  already  in  the  hands  of  hiis 
most  Christian  majesty;  then  they  besought  her  that 
she  would  not  evacuate  the  towiis  in  Flanders  that  were 
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in  her  possession,  until  those  who  were  entitled  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  should  areata 
5iuch  articles  for  regulating  trade,  as  might  place  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  upon  an  equal  footing  with  those 
of  any  other  nation.  The  queen  made  a  favourable 
answer  to  all  their  remonstrances.  Such  were  the  steps 
taken  by  the  parliament  during  this  session,  with  relation 
to  the  famous  treaty  of  Utrecht,  against  which  the  whigs 
exclaimed  so  violently,  that  many  well-meaning  people 
believed  it  would  be  attended  with  the  immediate  ruin  of 
the  kingdom ;  yet,  under  the  shadow  of  this  very  treaty, 
Great  Britain  enjoyed  a  long  term  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. Bishop  Btirnet  was  heated  with  an  enthusiastic 
terror  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  He  declared  to  the 
queen  in  private,  that  any  treaty  by  which  Spain  and  the 
West  Indies  were  left  in  the  hands  of  king  Philip,  must, 
in  a.  little  time,  deliver  all  Europe  Jnto  the  hands  of 
France:  that  if  any  such  peace. was:  made,  the  queen 
was  betrayed,  and  the  people  ruined :  that  in  less  thaa 
three  years  she  would  be  murdered,  and  the  fiires, would 
blaze  again  in  Smithfield.  This  prelate  lived  to  see  his 
prognostic  disappointed :  therefore  he  might  have  sup- 
pressed this  anecdote  of  his  own  conduct. 

§  XXVIII.  On  the  25th  day  of  June,  the  qjueen  sig- 
nified, in  a  message  to  the  house  of  conunons,  that  her 
civil  list  was  burdened  with  some  debts  incurred  by 
several  articles  of  extraordinary  expense ;  and  that  she 
hoped  they  would  empower  her  to  raise  such  a  sum  of 
money  upon  the  funds  for  that  provision,  as  would  be  sufr 
ficient  to  discharge  the  encumbrances,  which  amounted 
to  500,000/.  A  bill  was  immediately  prepared  for 
raising  this  sum  on  the  civil-list  revenue,  and  passed 
through  both  houses  with  some  difiiculty.  Both  lords 
and  commons  .addressed  the  queen  concerning  the  cher 
valier  de  St.  George^  who  had  repaired  to  Lorraine. 
They  desired  she  would  press  the  duke  of  that  name. 
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ahd  all  the  princes  and  states  in  amity  witt  her,  to  ex- 
clude from  their  dominions  the  pretender  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  Great  Britain.  A  public  thanksgiving  for  the 
pedce  was  appointed,  and  celebrated  with  great  solem- 
nity ;  and  ,on  the  16th  day  of  July  the  queen  closed  the 
session  with  a  speech  which  was  not  at  sJl  agreeable  to 
the  violent  whigs,  because  it  did  not  contain  one  word 
about  the  pretender  and  the  Protestant  succession. 
From  these  omissions  they  concluded,  that  the  dictates . 
of  natural  affection  had  biassed  her  in  favour  of  the  che- 
valier de  St^  George.  Whatever  sentiments  of  tender- 
ness and  compassion  she  might  feel  for  that  unfortunate 
exile,  the  acknowledged  son  of  her  own  father,  it  does 
not  appear  that  she  ever  entertained  a  thought  of  altering 
the  succession  as  by  law  established.  The  term  of 
Sacheverel's  suspension  being .  ejcpired,  extraordinary 
rejoicings  were  made  upon  the  occasion.  He  was  de- 
sired to  preach  before  the  house  of  commons,  who 
thanked  him  for  his  sermon ;  and  the  queen  promoted 
him  to  the  rich  benefice  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  duke  d'Aumont,  ambassador  from 
France,  was  insulted  by  the  populace.  Scurrilous  bal- 
lads were  published  against  him,  both  in  the  English 
and  French  languages.  He  received  divers  anonymous 
letters,  containing  threats  of  setting  fire  to  his  house,- 
which  was  accordingly  burned  to  the  ground,  thbugh 
whether  by  accident  or  design  he  could  not  well  deter- 
mine. The  magistracy  of  Dunkirk,  having  sent  a  de- 
putation with  ail  address  to  the  queen,  humbly  imploring 
her  majesty  to  spare  the  port  and  harbour  of  that  town, 
and  representing  that  they  might  be  useful  to  her  own 
subjects,  the  memorial  was  printed  and  dispersed,  and 
the  arguments  it  contained  were  answered  and  refuted 
by  Addison,  Steele,  and  Maynwaring.  Commiiisioners 
were  sent  to  see  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  demolished. 
They  were  accordingly  razed  to  the  ground ;  the  har- 
bour was  filled  up  ;  and  the  duke  (VAumont  returned  td 
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Pat^s,  in  the  month  of  November.  The  queen,  by  her 
remonstrances  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  had  procured 
the  enlargement  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  Protestants 
from  the  galleys :  understandii^  afterward  that  as  many 
more  were  detained  o|i  the  same  account,  she  made  such 
application  to  the  French  ministry,  that  they  too  were 
released.  Then  she  appointed  general  Ross  her  envoy- 
extraordinary  to  the  king  of  France. 

§  XXIX.  The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  being  nominated 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  assembled  the  parliament  of 
that  kingdom  on  the  25th  day  of  November,  and  found 
the  two  houses  still  at  variance,  on  the  opposite  princi- 
ples of  whig  and  tory,,    Allan  Broderick  being  chosen 
speaker  of  the  commons,  they  ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought 
in,  tQ  attaint  the  pretender  and  all  his  adherents.     They 
prosecuted  Edward  Llpyd,  for  publishing  a  book  enti- 
tled, "'Memoirs  of  the . Chevalier  de  St.  George;"  and 
they  agreed  upon  an  address  to  the  queen,  to  remove 
from  the  chancellorship  sir  Constantme  Phipps,  who 
had  countenanced  the  tories  of  that  kingdom.  The  lords^ 
however,  resolved,  that  chancellor  Phipps  had,  in  his 
several  stations,  acquitted  himself  with  honour  and  inte^ 
grity.    The  two  howes  of  qonvocation  presented  an  ad- 
dress to  the  same  purpose.     They  likewi3e  complained 
of  Mr,  Molesworth,  for  having  insulted  them,  by  saying, 
when  they  appeared  in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  "  Thpy 
that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down  are  come  hither 
also ;"  and  he  was  removed  from  the  privy-council.    The 
duke  of  Shrewsbury  received  orders  to  prorogue  this, 
parliament,  which  was  divided  against  itself,  and  por^ 
tended  nothing  but  domestic  broils.     Then  he-obtained 
leave  to  return  to  England,  leaving  chancellor  Phipps, 
with  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Tuam,  justices  of 
the  kingdom. 

§  XXX.  The  parliament  of  England  h^  been  dis- 
solved, and  the  elections  were  managed  in  such  a  man^ 
ner  as  to  retain  the  legislative  power  in  the  hands  of 
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the  torie&;  but  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  wa& 
delayed  by  repeated  prorogations  to  the  10th  day  of 
December ;  a  delay  partly  owing  to  the  queen's  indispo- 
sition, and  partly  to  the  contests  among  her  ministers. 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  were  competitors  for  power, 
and  rivals  in  reputation  for  ability.  The  treasurer's  parts 
were  deemed  the  more  solid ;  the  secretary's  more  shin- 
ing ;  but  both  ministers  were  aspiring  and  ambitious. 
The  first  was  bent  upon  maintaining  the  first  rank  in  the 
administration,  which  he  had  possessed  since  the  revo- 
lution in  the  ministry ;  the  other  disdained  to  act  as  a 
subaltern  to  the  man  whom  he  thought  he  ei^celled  in 
genius,  and  equalled  in  importance.  They  began  to 
form  separate  cabals,  and  adopt  different  principles. 
Bolingbroke  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
lady  Masham,  to  whom  Oxford  had  given  some  cause 
of  disgust.  By  this  communication  he  gained  ground 
in  the  good  opinion  of  his  sovereign,  while  the  treasurer 
lost  it  in  the  same  proportion.  Thus  she  who  had  been 
the  author  of  his  elevation,  was  now  used  as  the  instru- 
'  ment  of  his  disgrace.  The  queen  was  sensibly  affected 
with  these  dissensions,  which  she  interposed  her  advice 
and  authority,  by  turns,  to  appease ;  but  their  mutual 
animosity  continued  to  rankle  under  an  exterior  accom- 
modation. The  interest  of  Bolingbroke  was  powerfully 
supported  by  sir  Simon  Harcourt,  the  chancellor,  sir 
William  Wyndham,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Bromley.  Ox- 
ford perceived  his  own  influence  was  on  the  wane,  and 
began  to  think  of  retirement.  Meanwhile,  the  earl  ^f 
Peterborough  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  king  of 
Sicily,  and  set  out  for  Turin.  The  queen  retired  to 
Windsor,  where  she  was  seized  with  a  very  dai^gerous 
inflammatory  fever.  The  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  visibly 
rose:  the  public  funds  immediately  fell;  o.^grwi^^n 
was  made  upon  the  bank,  the  directors  of  which  w^e 
overwhelmed  with  consternation,  which  was  not  a  little 
increased  by  the  report  of  an  armament  equipped  in  the 
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ports  of  France.     They  sent  one  of  their  members  to 
represent  to  the  treasurer  the  danger  that  threatened  the 
public  credit.     The  queen  being  made  acquainted  with 
these  occurrences,  signed  a  letter  to  sir  Samuel  Stancer, 
lord-mayor  of  London,  declaring,  that,  now  she  was  re- 
covered of  her  late  indisposition,  she  would  return  to  the 
place  of  her  usual  residence,  and  open  the  parliament 
oh  the  16th  day  of  February.     This  intimation  she  sent 
to  her  loving  subject^  of  the  city  of  London,  to  the  intent 
that  all  of  them,  in  their  several  stations,  might  dis- 
countenance those  malicious  rumours,  spread  by  evil- 
minded  persons,  to  the  prejudice  of  credit,  and  the  im- 
minent hazard  of  the  public  peace  and  tranquillity.    The 
queen's  recovery,  together  with  certain  intelligence  that 
the  armament  was  a  phantom,  and  the  pretender  still  in 
Lorraine,  helped  to  assuage  the  ferment  of  the  nation, 
which  had  been  industriously  raised  by  party-writings. 
Mr.  Richard  Steele  published  a  performance,  entitled, 
*'  The  Crisis,"  in  defence  of  the  revolution  and  the  Pro- 
'  testant  establishment,  and  enlarging  upon  the  danger  of 
a  popish  successor.     On  the  other  hand,  the  hereditary 
right  to  the  crown  of  England  was  asserted  in  a  large 
volume,  supposed  to  be  written  with  a  view  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  pretender's  accession.     One  Bedford  was 
apprehended,  tried,  convicted,  and  severely  punished,  as 
the  publisher  of  this  treatise. 

^  XXXL  While  England  was  harassed  by  these  in- 
testine commotions,  the  emperor,  rejecting  the  terms  of 
peace  proposed  by  France,  resolved  to  maintain  the  war 
at  his  own  expense,  with  the  assistance  of  the  empire. 
'  His  forces  on  the  Rhine,  commanded  by  prince  -Eugene, 
were  so  much  outnumbered  by  the  French  under  Villars, 
.  that  they  could  not  prevent  the  enemy  from  reducing 
the  two  important  fortresses  of  Landau  and  Fribourg. 
His  imperial  majesty  hoped  that  the  death  of  queen 
'  Anne,  or  that  of  Lewis  XIV.,  would  produce  an  altera- 
tion in  Europe  that  might  be  favourable  to  his  interest ; 
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and  he  depended  upon  the  conduct  and  fortune  of  prince 
Eugene  for.some  lucky  event  in  war.     But  finding  him- 
self disappointed  in  all  these  expectation3,  and  abso- 
lutely unable  to  support  the  expense  of  another  campaign, 
he  hearkened  to  overtures  of  peace  that  were  made  by 
the  electors  of  Cologne  and  Palatine;  and  conferences 
were  opened  at  the  castle  of  Al'-Rastadt,  between  prince 
Eiigene  and  mareschal  de  Villars,  on  the  26th  day  of 
November.     In  the  beginning  of  February,  these  mi- 
nisters separated,  without  seeming  to  have  come  to  any 
conclusion;  but  all  the  articles  being  settled  between 
the  two  courts  of  Vieima  and  Versailles,  they  met  again 
the  latter  end  of  the  month :  the  treaty  was  signed  on 
the  3d  day  of  March;  and  orders  were  sent  to  the  go- 
vernors and  commanders  on  both  sides  to  desist  from  all 
hostilities.     By  this  treaty,  the  French  king  yielded  to 
the  emperor  Old  Brisac,  with  all  its  dependencies,  Frir 
bourg,  the  forts  in  the  Brisgau  and  Black  Forest,  toge- 
ther, with  Fort  Kehl.     He  engaged  to  demolish  the  for- 
tifications opposite  to  Huningen,  the  fort  of  Sellingen, 
and  all  between  that  and  Fort  Louis.     The  town  and 
fortress  of  Landau  were  ceded  to  the  king  of  France,  who  . 
acknowledged  the- elector  of  Hanover.     The  electors  of 
Bavaria  and  Cologne  were  restored  to  all  their  dignities . 
and  dominions.     The  emperor  was  put  in  immediate 
possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  ;  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  was  pennitted  to  retain  the  high  quarters  of 
Oudders.     Finally,  the  ^eontracting  parties  agreed  that 
jMsragmsudieuld  be  opened  on  the  1st  of  May,  at  Baden 
in  Switzerland,  for  terminating  all   differences;    and 
prince  Eugene  and  mareschal  de  Villars  were  appointed 
their  first  plenipotentiaries. 

§  XXXn.  The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain  being  exchanged,  the  peace 
was  proclaimed  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  in  London; 
and  the  articles  were  not  disagreeable  to  the  English 
nation.     The  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain  were  sepa- 
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rated  for  ever.  Philip  acknowledged  the  Pi^testsmt 
Succession,  and  renounced  the  pretender^  He  agreed  to 
a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce 
concluded  in  the  year  1667.  He  granted  an  exclusive 
privilege  to  the  English  for  furnishing  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  with  negroes,  according  to  the  assiento  contract.* 
He  ceded  Gibraltar  to  England,  as  well  as  the  island  of 
Minorca,  on  condition  that  the  Spanish  inhabitants 
should  enjoy  their  estates  and  religion.  He  obliged  him- 
self to  grant  a  full  pardon  to  the  Catalonians,  with  the 
possession  of  all  their  estates,  honours,  and  privileges^ 
and  to  yield  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  the  duke  of  Savoy- 
The  new  parliament  was  opened  by  commission  in  Fe- 
bruary, and  sir  Thomas  Hanmer  was  chosen  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons.  On  the  2d  day  of  March,  the 
queen  being  carried  in  a  sedan  to  the  house  of  lords, 
signified  to  both  houses,  that  she  had  obtained  an  ho- 
nourable and  advantageous  peace  for^her  own  people, 
and  for  the  greatest  part  of  her  allies ;  and  she  hoped 
her  interposition  might  prove  effectual  to  complete  the 
settlement  of  Europe.  She  observed,  that  some  persons 
had  been  sq  lilalicious  as  to  insinuate  that  the  Protestant 
succession,  in -the  house  of  Hanover,  was  in  ddnger 
under  her  government ;  but  that  those  who  endeavoured 
to  distract  the  minds  of  men  with  imaginary  dangers, 
could  only  mean  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.  She 
said,  that^  after  all  she  had  done  to  secure  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  her  people^  she  could  not  mention  such 
proceedings  without  some  degree  of  warmth  ;  and  she 
hoped  her  parliament  would  agree  with  her,  that  at- 
tempts to  weaken  her  authority,  or  to  render  the  posses- 
sion of  the  crown  uneasy  to  her,  could  never  be  proper 
means  to  strengthen  the  Protestant  succession.  Aflfec- 
tionate  addresses  were  presented  by  the  lords,  the  com- 

^  The  assiento  contract  stipulated,  that  from  the  Ist  day  of  May  1713»  to  tKe 
1st  of  May  1743,  the  company  should  transport  into  the  West  Indies,  one  hun- 
dred ibrty-f  our  thousand  negroes,  at  the  ]rate  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
negroes  a  yes^ ;  and  pay  lor  each  &«gto  thirty-three  pieces  of  eight  and  one  third, 
in  (Ull  for  all  royal  duties. 
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mona,  and  the  convocation ;  but  the  ill  humour  of  party 
still  subsisted,  and  was  daily  inflamed  by  new  pamphlets 
and  papers.  Steele,  supported  by  Addison  and  Halifax, 
appeared  in  the  front  of  those  who  drew  their  pens  in 
defence  of  whig  principles;  and  Swift  was  the  champion 
of  the  ministry. 

^  XXXIII.  The  earl  of  Wharton  complained  in  the 
house  of  lords  of  a  libel,  entitled,  "  The  Public  Spirit  of 
the  Whigs  set  forth  in  their  generous  Encouragement  of 
the  Author  of  the  Crisis."     It  was  a  sarcastic  perform- 
ance, imputed  to  lord  BoUngbroke  and  Swift,  inter- 
spersed with  severe  reflections  upon  the  union,  the  Scot- 
tish nation,  and  the  duke  of  Argyle  in  particular.     The 
lord-treasurer  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  tlie  author, 
and  readily  concurred  in  an  order  for  taking  into  cus- 
tody John  Morphew,  the  publisher,  as  well  as  John 
Barber,  printer  of  the  gazette,  from  whose  house  the 
copies  were  brought  to  Morphew.     The  earl  of  Whar- 
ton said,  it  highly  concerned  the  honour  of  that  august 
assembly,  to  find  out  the  villain  who  was  the  author  of  that 
false  and  scandalous  libel,  that  justice  might'  be  done  to 
the  Scottish  nation.     He  moved,  that  Barber  and  his 
servants  might  be  examined ;  but  next  day  the  earl  of 
Mar,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  declared,  that,  in 
pursuance  of  her  majesty's  command,  he  had  directed 
John  Barber  to  be  prosecuted.     Notwithstanding  this 
interposition,  which  wa^  calculated  to  screen  the  ofien- ' 
ders,  the  lords  presented  an  address,  beseeching  her  ma- 
jesty to  issue  out  her  royal  proclamation,  promising  a 
reward  to  any  person  who  should  discover  the  author  of 
the  libel,  which  they  conceived  to  be  false,  malicious, 
and  factious,  highly  dishonourable  and  scandalous  to  her 
majesty's  subjects  in  Scotland,  most  injurious  to  her  ma- 
jesty, and  tending  to  the  ruin  of  the  constitution.     In 
compliance  with  their  request,  a  reward  of  300/.  was 
offered;  but  the  author  remained  safe  from  all  detection. 

VXXXIV;  The  commons"  havkig  granted  the  sup- 
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plies,  ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  for  securing  the 
freedom  of  parliaments,  by  limiting  the  number  of  of- 
ficers in  the  house  of  commons,  and  it  passed  through 
both  houses  with  little  difficulty.  In  March,  a  com,- 
plaint  was  made  of  several  scandalous  papers,  lately 
published,  under  the  name  of  Richard  Steele,  esquire,  a 
member  of  the  house.  Sir  William  Wyndham  observed, 
that  some  of  that  author's  writings  contained  insolent, 
injurious  reflections  on  the  queen  herself,  and  were  dic- 
tated by*  the  spirit  of  rebellion.  Steele 'was  ordered  to 
atteild  in  his  place :  some  paragraphs  of  his  WQrks  were 
read ;  and  he  answered  them  with  an  affected  air  of  self- 
coiifidence  and  unconcern.  A  day  being  s^pointed  for 
biatrial,  he  acknowledged  the  writings,  and  entered  into 
a  more  circumstantial  defence.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Addison,  general  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Walpole  ;  and  at- 
tacked by  sir  William  Wyndham,  Mr.  Foley,  and  the 
attbrhey-general.  Whatever  could  be  urged  in  his  fa- 
vour was  but  little'  regarded  by  the  majority,  which 
voted,  that  two  pamphlets,  entitled,  "  The  Englishman, 
and  The  Crisis,"  written  by  Richard  Steele,  esquire, 
were  scandalous  and  seditious  libels;  and  that  he  should 
be  expelled  the  house  of  commons . 

^  XXXV.  The  lords,  taking  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  nation,  resolved  upon  addresses  to  the 
queen,  desiring  that  they  might  know  what  steps  had 
been  taken  for :  removing  the  pretender  from  the  domi- 
nions of  the  duke  of  Lorraine:  that  she  would  impart  to 
therti  a  detail  of  the  negotiations  for  peace,  a  recital  of 
the  instances  which  had  been  made  in  favour  of  the  Ca- 
talans, and  an  account  of  the  monies  granted  by  parlia- 
ment since  the  year  1710,  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  They  afterward  agreed  to  other  ad- 
dresses, beseeching  her  majesty  to  lay  before  them  the 
debts  and  state  of  the  navy,  the  particular  writs  of  noli 
prosequi  granted  since  her  accession  to  thethrone;  and 
a  list  of  such  persons  as,  notwithstanding  sentence  of 
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outlawry  or  attainder,  had  ojbtained  licences  to  return 
into  Great  Britain,  or  other  of  her  majesty's  dominions, 
since  the  revolution.  Having  voted  an  application  to 
the  queen  in  behalf  of  the  distressed  Catalans,  the  house 
adjourned  itself  to  the  last  day  of  March.  As  the 
minds  of  men  had  been  artfully  irritated  by  false  reports 
of  a  design  undertaken  by  France  in  behalf  of  the  pre- 
tender, ..the  ambassador  of  that  crown  at  the  Hague  dis- 
owned it  in  a  public  paper,  by  command  of  his  nlost 
Christian  majesty.  The  suspicions  of  many  people, 
however,  had  been  too  deeply  planted  by  the  arts  and 
insinuations  of  the  whig  leaders,  to  be  eradicated  by  this 
or  any  other  declaration ;  and  what  served  to  rivet  their 
apprehensions,  was  a  total  removal  of  the  whigs  from 
all  the  employments,  civil  and  military,  which  they  had 
hitherto  retained..  These  were  now  bestowed  upon 
professed  tories,  some  of  whom  were  attached  at  bottom 
to  the  supposed  heir  of  blood.  At  a  time  when  the 
queen's  views  were  maliciously  misrepresented ;  when 
the  wheels'*  of  her  government  were  actually  impeded, 
and  her  s^i^ants  threatened  with  proscription  by  a  pow- 
erful, turbulent,  and  implacable  faction ;  no  wonder  that 
she  discharged  the  partisans  of  that  faction  from  her 
service,,  and  filled  their  places  with  those  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  warm  affection  to  the  house  of  Stuart, 
and  by  a  submissive  respect  for  the  regal  authority.* 
These  were  steps  which  her  own  sagacity  must  have  sug- 
gested, and  which  her  ministers  would  naturally  advise, 
as  necessary  for  their  own  preservation.  The  whigs 
were  all  in  commotion,  either  apprehending,  or  affecting 
to  apprehend,  that  a  design  was  formed  to  secure  the 
pretender's  succession  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 
Their  chiefs  held  secret  consultations  with  baron 
Schultz,  the  resident  from  Hanover.  They  communi- 
cated their  observations  to  the  elector :  they  received  his 
instruGtions :   they  maintained  a  correspondence  with 

.  K  Boyer.    Burnet.    Hadal.    Torcy.    Bolingbroke.    Vokaire. 
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the  duke  of  Marlborough;  and  they  concerted  tneasuresr 
for  opposing  all  efforts  that  might  be  made  against  the 
Protestant  succession  upon  th^  death  of  the  queen,  whose 
health  was  by  this  time  so  much  impaired,  that  every 
week  was  believed  to  be  the  last  of  her  life.  This  con- 
duct of  the  whigs  was  resolute,  active,  and  would  have 
been  laudable,  had  their  zeal  been  confined  within  the 
bounds  of  truth  and  moderation ;  but  they,  moreover," 
employed  all  their  arts  to  excite  and  encourage  the  fears 
and  jealousies  of  the  people. 

§  XXXVI.  The  house  of  peers  resounded  with  de- 
bates upon  the  Catalans,  the  pretender,  and  the  danger 
that  threatened  the  Protestant  succession.  With  respect 
to  the  Catalonians,  they  represented,  that  Great  Britain 
had  prevailed  upon  them  to  declare  for  the  house  of 
Austria,  with  promise  of  support ;  a:nd  that  these  en- 
gagements ought  to  have  been  made  good.  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  declared,  that  the  queen  had  used  all  her 
endeavours  in  their  behalf;  and  that  th^  engagements 
with  them  subsisted  no  longer  than  king  Charles  resided 
in  Spain.  They  agreed,  however,  to  an  address  acknow- 
ledging her  majesty's  endeavours  in  favour  of  the  Cata- 
lans, and  requesting  she  would  continue  her  interposi-' 
tion  in  their  behalf.  With  respect  to  the  pretender,  the 
whig  lords  expressed  such  a  spirit  of  persecution  and 
rancorous  hate,  as  would  hav^  disgraced  the  members  of 
any,  even  the  lowest  assembly  of  Christians.  Not  con- 
tented with  hunting  him  from  one  country  to  another, 
they  seemed  eagerly  bent  upon  extirpating  him  ftdtn  the 
face  of  the  earth,  as  if  they  thought  it  was  a  crime  in 
him  to  be  bom.  The  earl  of  Sunderland  declared,  from 
the  information  of  the  minister  of  Lorraine,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  application  of  both  houses  to  her  ma- 
jesty, during  the  last  session,  concerning  the  pretender's 
being  removed  from  Lorrainfe,  no  instances  had  yet  been 
made  to  the  duke  for  that  purpose.'  Lord  •  Bolingbroke 
affirmed,  that  he  himself  had  made  those  instances,  in 
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the  queen's  name,  to  that  vety  minister,  before  his  de^ 
parture  from  England.     The  earl  of  Wharton  proposed 
a  question,  "  Whether  the  Protestant  succession  was  ill 
danger  under  the  present  administration?"   A  warm  de^- 
bate  ensued,  in  which  the  archbishopNof  York  and  the 
earl  of  Anglesea  joined  in  the  opposition  to  the  ministry. 
The  earl  pretended  to  be  convinced  and  converted  by 
the  arguments  used  in  the  course  of  the  debate.     He 
owned  he  had  given  his  assent  to  the  cessation  of  arms, 
for  which  he  took  shame  to  himself,  asking  paidon  of 
God,  his  country,  and  his  conscience.     He  aiSrmed, 
that  the  honour  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  good  of  his 
country,  were  the  rules  of  his  actions ;  but  that,  without 
respect  of  persons,  should  he  find  himself  imposed  upon, 
he  durst  pursue  an  evil  minister  from  the  queen's  closet 
to  the  Tower,  and  from  the  Tower  to  the  scaffold.   This 
conversion,  however,  was  much  more  owing  to  a  full 
persuasion,  that  a  ministry  divided  against  itself  could 
not  long  subsist,  and  that  the  Protestant  succession  was 
firmly  secured.     He  therefore  resolved  to  make  a  merit 
of  withdrawing  himself  from  the  interests  of  a  tottering 
administration,  in  whose  ruin  he  might  be  involved.  The 
duke  of  Argyle  charged  the  ministers  with  mal-admini<- 
stration.  both  within  those  walls  and  without :  be  of* 
fered  to  prove  that  the  lord-treasure  had  yearly  remitted 
tt  sum  of  money  to  the  Highland  clans  of  Scodand,  who 
were  known  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  ^  the  pretends* 
He  affirmed  that  the  new  modelling  of  the  army,  the 
practice  of  disbanding  some  regim^its  out  of  their  turn, 
and  removing  a  great  number  of  officers,  on  accoimt  of 
their  affection  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  were  clear  in- 
dications of  the  ministry's  designs:  that  it  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  nation  to  see  men  who  had  never  looked  an  enemy 
in  the  face,  advanced  to  the  posts  of  several  brave  of- 
ficers, who,  after  they  had  often  exposed  their  lives  for 
their  qountry,  were  now  starving  in  prison  for  debt,  on 
account  of  their  pay  being  detained.     The  treasurer. 
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laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  said,  he  had,  on  so  many 
occasions,  given  such  signal '  proofs  of  affection  to  the 
Protestant  succession,  that  he  was.  sure  no  memlSer  of 
that  august  assembly  did  call  it  in  question.  He  owned 
he  had  remitted,  for  two .  or  three  years  past,  between 
3000/.  and  4000/.  to  the  Highland  clans ;  and  he  hoped 
the  house  would  give  him  an  opportunity  to  clear  his 
conduct  iti  that  particular :  with  respect  to  the  reformed 
pfficers',  he  declared  he  had  given  orders  for  their  being 
immediately  paid.  The  Protestant  succession  was  voted 
out  of  danger  by  a  small  majority. 

§  XXXVII.  Lord, Halifax  proposed  an  address  to  the 
queen,  that  she  would  renew  her  instances  for  the  speedy 
removmg  the  pretender  out  of  Lorraine;' and  that  she 
would,  in  conjunction  with  the  statesrgeneral,  enter  into 
the  guarantee  of  the  Protestant  succession  in  the  house 
pf  Hanover.  The  earl  of  Wharton  moved,  that,  in  the 
adjdress,  her  majesty  should  be  desired  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation, promising  a  reward  to  any  person  who  should 
apprehend  the  pretender  dead  or  alive.  He  was, seconded 
by  the^  duke'  of  Bolton;  and  the  house  agreed  that  an 
address,  should  be  presented.  When  it  was  reported  by 
the  committee,  lord  North  and  Grey  expatiated  upon 
the . barbarity  of  setting  a  price. on  any  one's  head:  he 
proved  it  was  an  encouragement  to  murder  and  assassi- 
nation; contrary  to  tine  precepts  of  Christianity;  repugr 
Aant  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations ;  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  of  such  an  august  assembly,  and  with  the 
hoDLOur  of  a  nation  famed  for  lenity  and  mercy.  He  was 
supported  by  lord  Trevor,  who  moved,  that  the.  reward  ' 
should  be  promise^  for  apprehending  and  bringing  the 
pretender  to  justice,  in  case  he  should  land,  or  at|empt 
to  land,  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  cruelty  of  the 
first  clause  was  zealously  supported  and  vindicated  by 
the  lords  Cowper  and  Halifax;  but  by  this,  time  the  earl 
of  Anglesea  and  some  others  who  had  abandoned  the 
ministry,  were  brought  back  to  their  former  principles, 
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by  promise  of  profitable  employments ;  and  the  mitiga* 
tion  was  adopted  by  a  majority  often  voices.  To  this 
address,  which  was  delivered  by  the  chancellor  and  the 
whig  lords  only,  the  queen  replied  in  these  words:  *'  My 
lords,  it  would  be  a  real  strengthening  to  the  succession 
in  the  house  of  Hanover,  as  well  as  a  support  to  my  go- 
vernment, that  an  end  were  put  to  those  groundless  fears 
and  jealousies  which  have  been  so  industriously  pro* 
moted.  I  do  not  at  this  time  see  any  occasion  for  such 
a  proclamation.  Whenever  I  judge  it  to  be  necessary,  I 
shall  give  my  orders  for  having  it  issued.  As  to  the 
other  particulars  of  this  address,  I  will  give  proper  di- 
rections therein."  She  was  likewise  importuned  by 
another  address,  to  issue  a  proclamation  against  all 
Jesuits,  popish  priests,  and  bishops,  as  well  as  against 
all  such  as  were  outlawed  for  adhering  to  the  late  king 
James  and  the  pretender.  The  house  resolved,  that  no 
person,  not  included  in  the  articles  of  Limerick,  and 
who  had  borne  arms  in  France  and  Spain,  should  be  ca- 
pable of  any  employment,  civil  or  military :  and  that  no 
person,  a  natural-bom  subject  of  her  majesty,  should  be 
capable  of  sustaining  the  character  of  a  public  minister 
from  any  foreign  potentate.  These  resolutions  were 
aimed  at  sir  Patrick  Lawless,  an  Irish  Papist,  who  had 
come  to  England  with  a  credential  letter  from  king 
Philip,  but  now  thought  proper  to  quit  the  kingdom. 

<§  XXXVIIL  Then  the  lords  in  the  opposition  made 
an  attack  upon  the  treasurer,  concerning  the  money  he 
had  remitted  to  the  Highlanders ;  but  Oxford  silenced 
his  opposers,  by  asserting,  that  in  so  doing  he  had  *fol- 
lowed  the  example  of  king  William,  who  after  he  had 
reduced  that  people,  thought  fit  to  allow  yearly  pensions 
to  the  heads  of  the  clans,  in  order  to  keep  them  quiet. 
His  conduct  was  approved  by  the  house ;  and  lord  North 
and  Grey  moved,  that  a  day  might  be  appointed  for  coja- 
sidering  the  state  of  the  nation,  with  regard  to  the  trea- 
ties of  peace  and  commerce.     The  motion  was  seconded 
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by  the  earl  of  Clarendon;  and  the  1 3th  day  of  April 
fixed  for  this  purpose.   In  the  mean  time,  baron  Scbultz 
demanded  of  the  chancellor  a  writ  for  the  electoral 
prince  of  Hanover,  to  sit  in  the  house  of  peers  as  duke  of 
Cambridge,  intimating  that  his  design  was  to  reside  in 
England.     The  writ  was  granted  with  reluctance ;  but 
the  prince's  design  of  coming  to  England  was  so  disagree- 
able to  the  queen,  that  she  signified  her  disapprobation 
of  such  a  step  in  a  letter  to  the  princess  Sophia.     She 
observed,  that  such  a  method  of  proceeding  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  succession  itself,  which  was  not  secure 
any  other  way,  llian  as  the  prince  who  was  in  actual 
possession  of  the  throne  maintained  her  authority  and 
prerogative :  she  said  a  great  many  people  in  England 
were  seditiously  disposed ;  so  she  left  her  highness  to 
judge  whattumults  they  might  be  able  to  raise,  should 
they  have  a  pretext  to  begin  a  commotion;  she  there- 
fore persuaded  herself  that  her  aunt  would  not  consent 
to  any  thing  which  might  disturb  the  repose  of  her  and 
her  subjects.     At  the  same  time,  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  electoral  prince,  complaining  that  he  had  formed 
such  a  resolution,  without  first  knowing  her  sentiments 
on  the  subject;  and  telling  him  plainly,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  herdomi- 
ftions,  to  the  right  of  succession  in  the  Hanoverian  line, 
or  more  disagreeable  to  her,  than  such  conduct  at  this 
juactuie.     A  third  letter  was  written  to  the  elector,  his 
fether ;  and  the  treasurer  took  this  opportunity  to  assure 
that  prince  of  his  inviolable  attachment  to  the  family  of 
Hanover. 

§  XXXIX.  The  whig  lords  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
queen's  answer  to  their  address  concerning  the  pre- 
tends; and  they  moved  for  another  address  on  the 
same  subject,  which  was  resolved  upon,  but  never  pre- 
sented. They  took  into  consideration  the  treaties  of. 
peace  and  commerce,  to  which  many  exceptions  were 
taken :  and  much  sarcasm  was  expended  on  both  sides 
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of  the- dispute;  but  at  length  the  majority  carried  Ae 
question  in  favour  of  an  address,  acknowledging  her 
majesty's  goodness  in  delivering  them,  by  a  safe,  honour-^ 
able,  and  advantageous  peace  with  France,  from  the 
burden  of  a  consuming  land  war,  unequally  carried  on, 
and  become  at  last  impracticable.  The  house  of  com- 
mons  concurred  in  this  address,  after  having  voted  that 
the  Protestant  succession  was  out  of  danger ;  but  these 
resolutions  were  not  taken  without  violent  opposition^ 
in  which  general  Stanhope,  Mr.  Lechmere,  and  Mr. 
Walpole,  chiefly  distinguished  themselves.  The  letters 
which  the  queen  had  written  to  the  electoral  house  of 
Hanover  were  printed  and  published  in  England,  with 
a  view  to  inform  the  friends  of  that  family  of  the  reasons 
which  prevented  the  duke  of  Cambridge  from  executing 
his  design  of  residing  in  Great  Britain.  The  queen  con- 
sidered this  step  as  a  personal  insult,  as  well  as  an  at- 
tempt to  prejudice  her  in  the  opinion  of  her  subjects ;  she 
therefore  ordered  the  publisher  to  be  taken  into  custody. 
At  this  period  the  princess  Sophia  died,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  her  age;  and  her  death  was  intimated  to 
the  queen  by  baron  Bothmar,  who  arrived  in  England 
with  the  character  of  envoy-extraordinary  from  the  elector 
of  Hanover.  This  princess  was  the  fourth  and  youngest 
daughter  of  Frederic,  elector  palatine,  king  of  Bohemia, 
and  ^EUsabeth,  daughter  of  king  James  I.^of  England. 
She  enjoyed  from  nature  an  excellent  capacity,  which 
was  fiuely  cultivated ;  and  was,  in  all  respects,  one  of  the 
most  aceon^plished  princesses  of  the  age  in  which  she 
lived. .  At  her  death,  the  court  of  England  appeared  in 
mourning;  and  the  elector  of  Brunswick  was  prayed  for 
by  name  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.  On 
the  12th  day  of  May,  sir  William  Wyndham  made  a 
motion  for  a  bill  to  prevent  the  .growth  of  schism,  and 
for  the  farther  security  of  the  church  of  England,  as  by 
law  established.  The  design  of  it  was  to  prohibit  dis- 
senteris  from  teaching  in  schools  and  academies.    It  was 
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accordingly  prepared,  and  eagerly  opposed  in  each  house 
as  a  species  of  persecution.  ^  Nevertheless,  it  made  its 
way  through  both,  and  received  the  royal  assent ;  but 
the  queen  dying  before  it  took  place,  this  law  was  ren- 
dered ineffectual. 

§  XL.  Her  majesty's  constitution  was  now  quite  bro- 
ken :  one  fit  of  sickness  succeeded  another :  what  ccmi- 
pleted  the  ruin  of  her  health  was  the  anxiety  of  her  mind, 
occasioned  partly  by  the  discontents  which  had  been 
raised  and  fomented  by  the  enemies  of  her  government, 
and  partly  by  the  dbsensions  among  her  ministers,  which 
were  now  become  intolerable.  The  council-chamber 
was  turned  into. a  scene  of  obstinate  dispute  and  bitter 
altercation.  Even  in  the  queen's  presence  the  treasurer 
and  secretary  did  not  abstain  from  mutual  obloquy  and 
reproach.  Oxford  advised  moderate  measures,  and  is 
said  to  have  made  advances  towards  a  reconciliation 
with  the  leaders  of  the  whig  party.  As  he  foresaw  it 
would  soon  be  their  turn  to  domineer,  such  pr^ecautions 
were  necessary  for  his  own  safety.  Bolingbroke  affected 
to  set  the  whigs  at  defiance:  he  professed  a  warm  zeal 
for  the  church :  he  soothed  the  queen's  inclinations  with 
the  most  assiduous  attention*  He  and  his  coadjutrix  in- 
sinuated, that  the  treasurer  was  biassed  in  favour  of  the 
dissenters,  and  even  that  he  acted  as  a  spy  for  the  house 
of  Hanover.  In  the  midst  of  these  disputes  and  com-" 
motions  the  Jacobites  were  not  idle.  They  flattered 
themselves  that  the  queen  in  secret  favoured  the  pr^en- 
sions  of  her  brother ;  and  they  depended  upon  Boling- 
broke's  attachment  to  the  same  interest.  They  believed 
the  same  sentiments  were  cherished  by  the  nation  in  ge- 
neral. They  held  private  assemblies  both  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  in  Ireland.  They  concerted  measures  for 
turning  the  dissensions  of  the  kingdom  to  the  advantage 
of  their  cause.  They  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  enlist 
men  for  the  service  of  the  pretender.  Some  of  these 
practices  were  discovered,  by  the  earl  of  Wharton,  who 
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did  not  fail  to  sound  the  alarm.  A  proclamation  lYas 
immediately  published,  promising  a  reward  of  5000/.fol: 
apprehending  the  pretender,  whenever  he  should  land, 
or  attempt  to  land,  in  Great  Britain.  The  commons 
voted  an  address  of  thanks  for  the  proclamation;  and 
assured  her  majesty,  that  ,they  would  cheerfully  aid  and 
assist  her,  by  granting  the  sum  of  100,000/.  as  a  farther 
reward  to  any  who  should  perform  so  great  a  service  to 
her  majesty  and  her  kingdoms.  The  lords  likewise  pre- 
sented an  address  on  the  same  subject.  Lord  Boling- 
broke  proposed  abill,  decreeing  the  penalties  of  high-trea- 
son against  those  whb  should  list  or  be  enlisted  in  the 
pretender's  service.  The  motion  was  approved,  and  the 
penalty  extended  to  all  those  who  should  list,  or  be  en* 
listed,  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  with- 
out a  licence  under  the  sign  manual  of  her  majesty,  her 
heirs,  or  successors. 

.  §  XLI.  On  the  2d  day  of  July,  the  lords  took  inta 
consideration  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain ;  and  a 
great  number  of  merchants  being  examined  at  the  bar 
of  the  house,  declared,  that  unless  the  explanation  of  the 
third,  fifth,  and  eighth  articles,  as  made  at  Madrid  after 
the  treaty  was  signed,  were  rescinded,  they  coul4  not 
carry  on  their  commerce  without  losing  five-and-twenty 
per  cent.  After  a  long  debate,  the  house  resolved  to 
address  the  queen  foi:  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain,  with  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  advised  her  majesty  to  that 
treaty.  To  this  address  she  replied,  that  understanding 
the  three  explanatory  articles  of  the  treaty  were  not  de^ 
trimental  to  the  trade  of  her  subjects,  she  had  consented 
to  their  being  ratified  with  the  treaty.  The  6arl  of 
Wharton  represented,  that  if  so  little  regard  was  shewn 
to  the  addi'esses  of  that  august  assembly  to  the  sovereign, 
they  had  no  business  in  that  house.  He  moved  for  a 
remonstrance,  to  lay  befcwre  her  majesty  the  insuperable 
difficulties  that  attended  the  Spanish  trade  on  the  footing 
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of  the  late  treaty ;  and  tbe  house  .agreed  to  his  motion. 
Another  member  moved,  that  the  house  should  insist 
on  her  majesty's  naming  the  person  who  advised  her  to 
ratify  the  three  explanatory  articles.  This  was  a  blow 
aimed  at  Arthur  Moore,  a. member  of  the  lower  house^ 
whom  lord  Bolingbroke  had  consulted  on  the  subject  of 
the  treaty i  *  He  was  serened  by  the  majority  in  parlia^ 
jnent;  but  a  general  court  of  the  South-sea  company 
iresolved^  upon  a  complaint  exhibited  by  captain  Johnson, 
that  Arthur  Moore,  while  a  director,  was  privy  ^o  and 
encouraged  the  design  of  carrying  on  a  clandestine  trade, 
tp  the  prejudice  of  the  corporation,  contrary  to.  his  oath, 
and  in  breach  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him ;  that,  there- 
fore, he  should  be  declared  incapable  of  being  a  director 
of,  or  haying  any  employment  in,  this  company.  The 
queen  had  reserved  to  herself  the  quarter  part  of  the 
assiento  contract,  which  she  no^  gave  up  to  the  com- 
pany, and  received  the  thanks  of  the  upper  house ;  but 
she  would  not  discover  the  names  of  those  who  advised 
her  to  ratify  the  explanatory  articles.  On  the  9tb  day 
of  July,  she  thought  proper  to  put  an  end  to  the  session, 
with  a  speech  on' the  usual  subjects..  After  having  as- 
sured them,  that  her  chief  concern  was  to  preserve  the 
Protestant  religion,  the  liberty  of  her  subjects,  and  to 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  her  kingdoms,  she  concluded 
in  th^se  words :  "  But  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  that  these 
desirable  ends  can  never  be  obtained,  unless  you  bring 
the  same  dispositions  on  your  parts ;  unless  all  ground- 
less jealousies,  which  create  and  foment  divisions  among 
you,  be  laid  aside ;  and  unless  you  shew  the  same  regard 
for  my  just  prerogative,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  go? 
Vemment,  as  I  have  always  expressed  for  the  rights  of 
my  people." 

§^  XLII.  After  the  peace  had  thus  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  parliament,  the  ministers,  being  no  longei 
restrained  by  the  tie  of  common  danger,  gave  a  loose  ta 
l^eir  mutual'  anin^osity.     Oxford  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
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queeti,  conltamiiig  iet  detail  of  the  public  traxisactieliis ) 
in  tbe  eoura^  df  whicK  he  en(teavoured  to  ju^f^  hik  ovri. 
conduct,  and  expose  the  turbulent  and  ambitious  spirit 
of  his  rivB,l.  On  fhe  other  hand,  Bolingbroke  charged 
the  treasurer  with  having  invited  the  duke  of  Marlbo^ 
rough  to  return  from  his  voluntary  exile,  and  maintained 
a  private  correspondence  with  the  house  of  Hanover. 
The  duke  of ,  Shrewsbury  likewise  complained  of  his 
having  presumed  to  send  orders  to  him  in  Ireland,  with- 
out the  privity  of  her  majesty  and  the  council.  In  all 
probability  hia  greatest  crime  was,  his  having  given  um- 
brage to  the  favourite,  lady  Masham.  Certain  it  is,  on 
the  27th- day  of  July,  a  very  acrimonious  dialogue  passed 
between  that  lady,  the  chancellor,  and  Oxford,  in  the 
queen's  presence.  The  treasurer  affirmed  he  had  been 
wronged,  and  abused  by  lies  and  misrepresentations,  but 
he  threatened  vengeance,  declaring  he  would  leave  some 
people  as  low  as  he  had  found  them  when  they  fir^ 
attracted  his  notice.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  removed 
from  his  employment ;  and  Bolingbroke  seemed  to  tri- 
umph in  the  victory  he  had  obtained.  He  laid  his  dt- 
count  with  being  admitted  as  chief  minister  into  thfe  ad- 
ministration of  affairs;  and  is  said  to  have  formed  a 
design  of  a  coalition  with  the  duke  of  "Marlbdtough, 
who  at  this  very  time  embarked  at  Ostend  for  England!. 
Probably  Oxford  had  tried  to  play  the  same  game,  btlt 
met  with  a  repulse  from  the  duke,  on  account  of  the 
implacable  resentment  which  the  dutchess  had  conceived 
against  that  minister. 

§  XLHI.  Whatever  schemes  might  have  been  formed, 
the  fall  of  the  treasurer  was  sa  sudden,  that  no  plan  was 
established  for  supplying  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  his 
disgrace.  The  confusion  that  incessantly  ensued  at 
court,  and  th6  fatigue  of  attending  a  long  cabinet-coun^ 
cil  on  this  eveht,  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  queen's 
spirits  and  constitution,  that  she  declared  she  should  not 
outlive  it,  and  was  immediately  seized  with  a  lethai^jic 
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disorder.  Jf  otwitiistanding  all  the  medicines  which  the 
physicians  could  prescribe,  the  distemper, gained  ground 
so  fast,  that  next  day,  which  was  the  30th  of  July,  they 
despaired  of  her  life.  Then  the  committee  of  the  coun- 
cil assembled  at  the  Cockpit  adjourned  to  Kensington.. 
The  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle,  informed  of  the  des- 
perate situation  in  which  she  lay,  repaired  to  the  palace; 
and,  without  being  summoned,  entered  the  council- 
chamber.  The  members  were  surprised  at  their  appear- 
ance ;  but  tlie  duke  of  Shrewsbury  thanked  them  for 
their  readiness  to  give  their  assistance  at  such  a  critical 
juncture,  and  desired  they  would  take  their  places. 
The  physicians  having  declared  that  the  queen  was  still 
sensible,  the  council  unanimously  agreed  to  recom7 
mend  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  as  the  fittest  person  to  fill 
the  place  of  lord-treasurer.  When  this  opinion  was 
intimated  to  the  queen,  she  said,  they  could  not  have 
recommended  a  person  she  liked  better  than  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury.  She  delivered  to  him  th^  white  staff, 
bidding  him  use  it  for  the  good  of  her  people.  He 
would  have  returned  the  lord-chamberlain's  staff,  but 
she  desired  he  would  keep  them  both ;  so  that  he  was 
at  one  time  possessed  of  the  three  greatest  posts  in  the 
kingdom,  under  the  titles  of  lord-treasurer,  lord-cham- 
berlain,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  No  nobleman 
in  England  better  deserved  such  distinguishing  marks 
of  his  sovereign's  favour.  He  was  modest,  liberal,  disin^ 
terested,  and .  a  warm  friend  to  his  country.  Boling- 
broke's  ambition  was  defeated  by  the  vigour  which  the 
dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle  exerted  on  this  ocdasion. 
Th^y  proposed,  that  all  privy-counsellors  in  or  about 
London  should  be  invited  to  attend,  without  distinctioa 
of  party.  The  motion  was  approved ;  and  lord  Somejjs, 
with  many  other  whig  members,  repaired  to  Kensington. 
The  council  being  thus  reinforced,  began  to  provide  for 
the  security  of  the  kingdom.  Orders  were  immediately 
dispatched  to  four  regiments  of  horse  and  dragooni^ 
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quartered  in  remote  counties,  to  march  up  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  and  Westminster.  Seven  of  the* 
ten  British  battalions  in  the  Netherlands  were  directed 
to  embark  at  Ostend  for  England,  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition :  an  embargo  was  laid  upon  all  shipping;  and' 
directions  given  for  equipping  all  the  ships  of  war  that 
could  be  soonest  in  a  condition' for  service.  They  sent 
a  letter  to  the  elector  of  Brunswick,  signifying  that  the' 
physicians  had  despaired  of  the  queen's  life ;  informing 
him  of  the  measures  they  had  taken;  and  desiring  he 
would,  with  all  convenient  speed,  repair  to  Holland,' 
where  he  should  be  attended  by  a  British  squadron,  to* 
convey  him  to  England,  in  case  of  her  majesty's  decease. 
At  the  same  time  they  dispatched  instructions  to  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  to  desire  the  states-general  would  be 
ready  to  perform  the  guarantee  of  the  Protestant  suc- 
cesision.  The  heralds  at  arms  were  kept  in  waiting  with 
a  troop  of  horse  guards,  to  proclaim  the  new  king  as  soon 
as  the  throne  should  become  vacant.  Precautions  were 
taken  to  secure  the  sea-ports ;  to  overawe  the  Jacobites 
in  Scotland;  and  the  command  of  the  fleet  was  bestowed 
upon  the  earl  of  Berkley. 

§  XLIV.  The  queen  continued  to  dose  in  a  lethargic 
insensibility,  with  very  short  intervals,  till  the  1st  day 
of  August  in  the  morning,  when  she  expired,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  thirteenth  of  her 
reign.  Anne  Stuart,  queen  of  Great  Britain,  was,  in 
her  person,  of  the  middle  size,  well  proportioned.  Her 
hair  was  of  the  dark  brown  colour,  her  complexion 
ruddy ;  her  features  were  regular,  her  countenance  was 
rather  round  than  oval,  and  her  aspect  more  comely 
than  majestic.  Her  voice  was  clear  and  melodious,  and 
her  presence  engaging.  Her  capacity  wisks  naturally 
good,  but  not  much  cultivated  by  learning ;  nor  did  she 
exhibit  any  marks  of  extraordinary  genius,  or  personal 
ambition.  She  was  certainly  deficient  in  that  vigour  of 
mind  by  which  a  prince  ought  to  preserve  his  indepexi- 
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d^§i  and  avoid  the  snares  and   ett^rs  of  jsycophant^, 
^d  favourites ;  but,  whatever  her  weakness  in  this  par^ 
ticulax:  might  have  been,  the  virtues  of  her  heart  were 
never  call^  in  question.    She  was  a  pattern  of  conjugal 
affection  and  fidelity,  a  tender  mother,  a  warm  friend^ 
^  indulgent  mistress,  a  munificent  patron,  a  mild  and 
merciful  prince,  during  whose  reign  no  subject's  blood 
was  shed  for  treason.     She  was  zealously  attached  to 
the  church  of  England,  from  conviction  rathar  than  from 
prepossession,  unaffectedly  pious,  just,  charitable,  and 
<;ompassionate^.     She  felt  a  mother's  fondness  for  her 
people,  by  whom  she  was  universally  beloved  with  a 
warmth  of  affection  which  even  the  prejudice  of  party 
eould  not  abate.    In  a  word,  if  she  was  not  the  greatest,, 
ohe  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  and  most  unblemished, 
sovereigns  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Englandr;. 
and  well  deserved  the  expressive,  though  simple  epithet 
o£  ^^  The  good  queen  Anne." 
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^^h  State  of  parties  in  Great  Britain — §11.  Ktbg.  George  pro- 
cIaimed-r-§  III.  The  civil  list  granted  to  his  majesty  by  the  par- 
liament— §  IV.  The  electoral  prince  created  prince  of  Wales — 
§  V.  The  king  arrives  in  England — §  VL  The  tories  totally  exclud- 
ed from  the  royal  favour — ^§  VIL  Pretender's  manifesto — §  VIII. 
New  parliament—^  IX.  Substance  of  the  king's  first  speech — §  X« 
Lord  Bolingbroke  withdraws  himself  into  France — §  XI.  Sir 
William  Wyndham  reprimanded  by  the  speaker — ^^§  XII.  Com- 
mittee of  secrecy— §  XIII.  Sir  John  Norris  sent  with  a  fleet  to  the 
Baltic— §  XIV.  Discontent  of  the  nation-^§  XV,  Report  of  the 
secret  committee— §  XVI.  Resolutions  to  impeach  Lord  Boling* 
broke,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  the  duke,  of  Ormond,  and  the  earl  of 
Strafford—!  XVIL  The  earl  of  Oxford  sent  to  the  Tower.    The 

.  proclamation,  act^^  XVIII.  The  king  declares  to  both  houses 
that  a  rebellion  is  begun— §  XIX.  The  duke  of  Ormond  and  lord  • 
Bolingbroke  attainted-:^  XX.  Intrigues  of  the  Jacobites— §  XXI. . 
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Death  of  Lewis  XIV.-^  XXII.The  earl  of  Mar  seU  up  the  pre- 
tender's standard  in  Scotland — ^  XXIII.  Divers  members  of  the 
lower  house  taken  into  custody^-*§  XXIV.  The  pretender  pro* 
claimed  in  the  north  of  England  by  the  earl  of  Derwentwater  and 
Mr,  Forster — ^  XXV.  Mackintosh  crosses  the  frith  of  Forth  into 
Lothian,  and  joins  the  English  insurgents — §  XXVI.  Who  are 
attacked  at  Preston,  .and  surrender  at  discretion — §  XXVII. 
Battle  at  Dumblaine— §  XXVllI.  The  pretender  arrives  in  Scot- 

'  lapd— §  XXIX.  He  retires  again  to  France — §  XXX«  Proceedings 
of  the  Irish  parliament — §  XXXL  The  rebellords  are  impeached,^ 

'  and  plead  guilty — §  XXXII.  The  earl  of  Derwentwater  and  lord 
Kenmuir  are  beheaded— §XXXIIL  Trials  of  rebels-^§  XXXIV. 
Act  for  septennial  parliaments — §  XXXV.  Duke  of  Argyle  dis- 

,  graced — §  XXXVI.  Triple  alliance  between  England,  France^  and 
Holland — §  XXXVII.  Count  Gyllenburg,  the  Swedish  minister 

■  in  London,  arrested — §  XXXVIII.  Account  of  the  Oxford  riot — 

'  §  XXXIX.  The  king  demands  an  extraordinary  supply  of  the 
commons — §  XL.  Division  in  the  ministry — §  XLI.  The  commons 

.  pass  the  South-sea  act,  the  bank  act,  and  the  general  fund  act— 
I  XLII.  Trial  of  the  earl  of  Oxford.  Act  of  indemnity— §  XLIII. 
Proceedings  in  the  convocation  with  regard  to  Dr.  Hoadley, 
bishop  of  Bangor. 

§  I.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
state  of  party  at  this  important  juncture.  The  Jacobites 
had  been  fed  with  hopes  of  seeing  the  succession  altered 
by  the  earl  of  Oxford.  These  hopes  he  had  conveyed 
to  them  in  a  distant,  undeterminate,  and  mysterious 
maimer,  without  any  other  view  than  that  of  preventing 
therii  from  taking  violent  measures  to  embarrass  his  ad- 
ministration. At  least,  if  he  actually  entertained  at  one 
time  any  other  design,  he  had,  long  before  his  diisgrace, 
laid  it  wholly  aside,  probably  from  an  apprehension  of 
the  danger  with  which  it  must  have  been  attended,  and 
seemed  bent  upon  making  a  merit  of  his  zeal  for  the 
house  of  Hanover;  but  his  conduct  was  so  equivocal 
and  unsteady,  that  he  ruined  himself  in  the  opinion  of 
one  party,  without  acquiring  the  confidence  of  the  other. 
The  friends  of  the  pretender  derived  fresh  hopes  from 
the  ministry  of  Bolingbroke.  Though  he  had  never 
explained  himself  on  this  subject,  he  was  supposed  to  ^ 
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fevour  the  heir  of  blood,  and  known  to  be  an  implacable 
enemy  to  the*  whigs,  who  were  the  most  zealous  advo- 
cates for  the'  Protestant  succession.     The  Jacotites  pro- 
mised themselves  much  from  his  affection,  but  more 
.  from  his  resentment ;  and  they  bfelieved  the  majority  of 
the  tories  would  join  them  on  the  same  maxims.     All 
Bolingbroke's  schemes  of  power  were  defeated  by  the 
promotion  of  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  office  of 
treasurer ;  and  all  his  hopes  blasted  by  the  death  of  the 
queen,  oil  whose  personal  favour  he  depended.'    The 
resolute  behaviour  of  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle, 
together  with  the  diligence  and  activity  of  a  council  in 
which  the  whig  interest  had  gained  the  ascendancy, 
completed  the  confiision  of  the  tories,  who  found  them- 
selves without  a  head,  divided,  distracted,  and  irresolute. 
Upon  recollection  they  saw  nothing  so  eligible  as  silence, 
and  submission  to  those  measures  which  they  could  not 
oppose  with  any  prospect  of  success.     They  had  no 
other  objection  to  the  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover, 
but  the  fear  of  seeing '  the.  whig  faction  once  more  pre- 
dominant ;  yet  they  were  not  without  hope  that  their 
new  sovereign,  who  was  reputed  a  prince  of.  sagacity 
and. experience,  would. cultivate  and  conciliate  the  affec- 
tion.of  the  tori&,  who  were  th^  landholders  and  proprie- 
tors of  the  kingdom,  rather  than  declare  hinvpelf  the 
head  of  a  faction  which  leaned  for  support  on  those  who 
were  enemies  to  the  church  and  monarchy,  on. the  bank 
and  the  mouied  interest,  raised  upon  usury,, and. mainr 
tained  by  corruption.     In  a^word,  the  whigs  were  elated 
and  overbearing ;  the  tories  abashed  and  humble;  the 
Jacobites  eager,  impatient,  and  alarmed  at  a  juncture 
which,  with  respect  to  them,  was  truly  critical. 

§  11.  The  queen  had  no  sooner  resigned  her  last 
breath  than  the  privy-council  met,  and. the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  lord-chancellor,  and  the. Hanoverian 
resident,  Kreyenburgh,  produced  the  three  instruments 
in  which  the  elector  of  Brunswick  had  nominated  the 
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persons*  to  be  added  as  lords-justices  to  the  seven  great 
officers  of  the  realm.     Orders  were  immediately  issued 
for  proclaiming  king  Greorge,  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.     The  regency  appointed  the  earl  of  Dorset  to^ 
carry  to  Hanover  the  intimation  of  his  majesty's  acces- 
sion, and  attend  him  in  his  journey  to  England.     They 
sent  the  general  -officers  in  whom  they  could  confide  to 
their  respective  posts :  they  reinforced  the  garrison  of 
Portsmouth :  they  appointed  Mr.  Addison  their  secre- 
tary; while  Bolingbroke  was  obliged  to  stand  at  the  door 
of  the  council-chamber  with  his  bag  and  papers,  and 
underwent  every  species  of  mortific^ition.  On  the  whole, 
king  George  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain*  in; 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  without  the  least  opposi- 
tion, tumult,  oV  sign  of  popular  discontent;  and  the 
unprejudiced  part  of  the  nation  was  now  fully  persuaded, 
that  no  design  had  ever  been  concerted  by  queen  AnriC' 
and  her  ministry  in  favour  of  the  pretender.    The  mayor 
of  Oxford  received  a  letter,  requiring'  him  to  proclaim 
the  pretender.     This  being  communicated  to*  the  vice- 
chancellor,  a  copy  of  it  was  immediately  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Bromley,  member  of  parliament  for  the- 
university ;  and  the  vice-chancellor  offered  a  reward  of 
100/.  to  auy  person  who  should  discover  the  author.-  It- 
was  either  the  production  of  some  limatic,  or  a  weak 
contrivance  to  fix  an  odium  on  that  venerable  body. 

§  III.  The  parliament  having  assembled,  pursuant  to 
the  act  which  regulated  the  succession,  the  lord-chari* 
cellor,  on  the  5th  day  of  August,  made  a  speech  to  both 
houses  in  the  name  of  the  regency.  He  told  them,  that 
the  privy-council  appointed  by  the  elector  of  Brunswick 
had  proclaimed  that  prince  under  the  name  of  king 
George,  as  the  lawful  and  rightfal  sovereign  of -these 
kingdoms  :  and  that  they  had  taken  the  necessary  care 

*  These  were  the  dukes  of  Shrewsbury,  Somerset,  Bolton,  Devonshire,  Kent, 
Argyle,  Montrose,  and  Rozbui|^i — the  earls  of  Pomfret^  Anglesea>  Carlisle, 
Nottingham,  Abingdon,  Scarborough,  and  Orford — lord  viscount  Townidiend,  anct 
lords  Halifax  and  Cowper. 
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td  maintain  the  public  peace.     He  observed,  that  the 
fifeveral  branches  of  the  public  revenue  were  expired  by 
the  demise  of  her  late  majesty ;  and  recommended  to  the 
commons  the  making  such  provision,  in  that  respect,  as 
might  be  requisite  to  support  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  crown.     He  likewise  expressed  his  hope,  that  they 
would  not  be  wanting  in  any  thing  that  might  conduce 
to  the  establishing  and  advancing'  of  the  public  credit. 
Botib  houses  immediately  agreed  to  addresses,  containing 
.the  warmest  expressions  of  duty  and  affection  to  their 
new  sovereign,  who  did  not  fail  to  return  such  answers 
as  were  very  agreeable  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.    In  the  mean  time,  the  lower  house  prepared  and 
passed  a  billj  granting  to  his  majesty  the  same  civil  list 
which  the  queen  had  enjoyed ;  with  additional  clauses 
for  the  payment  of  arrears  di;e  to  the  troops  of  HanoVer 
which  had  been  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain ;  and  for 
a  reward  of  100,000/.,  to  be  paid  by  the  treasury  to  any 
person  who  should  apprehend  the  pretender  in  landing, 
or  attempting  to  land,  in  any  part  of  the  British  domi* 
nions.     Mr.  Craggs,  who  had  been  dispatched  to  Hano- 
ver before  the  queen  died,  returning  on  the  13th  day  of 
August,  with  letters  from  the  king  to  the  regency,  they 
went  to  the  house  of  peers:  then  the  chancellor,  in 
another  speech  to  both  houses,  intimated  his  majesty's 
great  satisfaction  in  the  loyalty  and  affection  which  his 
people  had  universally  expressed  at  his  accession.  Other 
addresses  were  voted  on  this  occasion.     The  commons 
finished  the  bill  for  the  civil  list,  and  one  for  making' 
some  alterations  in  an  act  for  a  state-lottery,  which  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  from  the  lords-justices.     Then 
the  parliament  was  prorogued. 

§  IV.  Mr.  Prior  having  notified  the  queen's  death  to 
the  court  of  Versailles,  Lewis  declared  that  he  would 
inviolably  maintain  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at 
Utrecht,  particularly  with  relation  to  the  settlement  of 
the  British  crown  in  the  house  of  Hanover.     Thfe  earl  • 
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of  Strafibrd  haying  signified  the  fiame  event  to  the  ntabes 
of  Holland,  and  the  resident  of  Hanover  having  presented 
them  with  a  letter,  in  which  his  master  claimed  the. 
performance  of  their  guarantee,  they  resolved  to  perfwrm 
iheir  engagements,  and  congratulated  his  electoral  high- 
ness on  his  succession  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.. 
They  invited  him  to  pass  through  their  dominions,  and. 
assured  him  that  his  interests  were  as  dear  to  them  as 
their  own.  The  chevalier  de  St  George  no  sooner  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  queen's  death,  than  he  posted  to 
Versailles,  where  he  was  given  to  understand,. that  tl^e 
king  of  France  expected  he  should  quit  his  territories 
immediately ;  and  he  was  accordingly  obliged  to  return 
to  Lorraine^  By  this  time  Mr*  Murray  had  anrived  in 
England  from  Hanover,  with  notice  that  the  king  had. 
deferred  his  departure  for  some  days.  He  brought 
orders  to  the  regency  to  prepare  a  patent  for  creating 
the  prince-royal  prince  of  Wales ;  and  for  removing 
lord  Bolingbroke  from  his  post  of  secretary.  The  seals- 
were  taken  from  this  nlinister  by  the  dukes  of  Shrews-' 
bury  and  Somerset,  and  lord  Cowper,  who  at  the  same 
time  sealed  up  all  the  doors  of  his  office. 

§  V.  King  George  having  vested  the  government  of 
bis  German  dominions  in  a  council,  headed  by  his  bro- 
ther prince  Ernest,  set  out  with  the  electoral  prince ' 
from  Herenhausen  on  the  31st  day  of  August;  and,  in 
five  days,  arrived  at  the  Hague,  where  he  conferred  with 
the  states- general.  ,  On  the  16th.  day  of  September  he 
embarked  at  Orange  Polder,  under  convoy  of  an  English  - 
and  Dutch  squadron,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Berkley ; 
and  next  day  arrived  at  the  Hope.     In  the  afternoon 
the  yatcht  sailed  up  the  river;  and  his  majesty,  with 
the  prince,  were  landed  from  a:  barge  at  Greenwich, 
about  six  in  the  evening.     There  he  was  received  by 
tjbe  duke  of  Northumberland,  captain  of  the  life-guards, 
asid  the  lords  of  the  regency.     From  the  landing-^place 
he  walk^  to  his  house  in  the  park,  accompanied  by  ai 
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great  number  of  the  nobility^  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction,  who  had  the  honour  to  kiss  his  hand  as  they 
approached.     When  he  retired  to  his  bedchamber,  he^ 
sent  for  those  of  the  nobility  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  zeal  for  his  succession ;  but  the  duke 
of  Ormbnd,  the  lord-chancellor,  and  lord  Trevor,  were^ 
riot  of  the  number.     Next  morning,  the  earl  of  Oxford 
presented  himself  with  an  air  of  confidence,  as  if  he  had 
expected  to  receive  some  particular  mark  of  his  majesty's' 
favour;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  remain  a  consi- 
derable' time  undistinguished  among  the'  crowd ;  and 
then  was  permitted  to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  without  being ' 
honoured  with  any  other  dotice.     On  the  other  hand, 
his  majesty  expressed  uncommon  regard  for  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  had  lately  arrived  in  England,  as 
well  as  for  all  the  leaders  of  the  whig  party. 

^  VI.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  prince,  as  well  as- 
a  very  great  prejudice  to  the  nation,  that  he  had  been' 
misled  into  strong  prepossessions  against  the  tories,  who' 
constituted  such   a  considerable  part  of  his   subjects.- 
They  were  now  excluded  from  all  share  of  the  royal  • 
favour  which  was  wholly  engrosised  by  their  enemies  : 
these  early  marks  of  aversion,  which  he  was  at  no  pains 
to  conceal,  alienated  the  minds  of  many  from  his  person- 
and  government,  who  would  otherwise  have  served  him 
with  fidelity  and  affection.     An  instantaneous  and  total 
chaage  was  effected  in  all  offices  of  honour  and  ad  van-  ^ 
tage.     The  duke  of  Ormond  was  dismissed  from  his' 
command,  which  the  king  restored  to  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough whom  he -likewise  appointed  colonel  of  the  first- 
regiment  of  foot  guards,  and  master  of  the  ordnance;* 
The  great  seal  was  given  to  lord  Cowper;  the  privy-seal' 
to  the  earl  of  Wharton ;  the  government  of  Ireland  to 
the  earl  of  Sunderland.     The  duke  of  Devonshire  was- 
made  steward  of  the  liousehold :  lord  Townshend  and  - 
Mr.  Stanhope  were  appointed  secretaries  of  state;  the* 
post  of  secretary,  for  Scotland  was  beisto wed  upon  the- 
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.duke  of  Montros^.  The  diike  of  Somerset  was  constir 
ftuted  master  of  the  horse  :  the  .duke  of  St  Alban's  capr 
itain  of  the  band  of  pensioners ;  and  the  duke  of  Argyle 
.commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland*  Mr. 
Pulteney  became  secretary  at  war ;  and  Mr.  Walpole, 
who  had  ahready  undertaken  to  manage  the  house  of 
commons^  was  gratified  with  the  double  place  of  payr 
master  to  the  army  and  to  Chelsea-hospital.  A  new 
privy-council  was  appointed,  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham 
.declared  president :  but  all  affairs  of  consequence  were 
concerted  by  a  cabinet-council,  or  junto,  composed  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  the  earls  .of  Nottingham  and  .Suur 
derland,  .the  lords  Halifax,  Townshend  and  Somers,  apd 
general  Stanhope.  The  regency  had  already  removed 
sir  Constantine  Phipps  and  the  archbishop,  of  Armagh 
fi^om  the  office  of  lordsrjustices  of  Ireland,  and  filled  their 
places  in  the  regency  of  that  kingdom  with  the  archbishop 
pf  Dublin  and  the  earl  ofKildare.  Allan '  Broderick 
was  appointed  chancellor:  another  privy-council  wai^ 
formed,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  named  as  one  of  the 
members.  The  treasury  and  admiralty  were  put  into 
commission;  all  the  governments  Were  changed;  and, 
in  a  word,  the  whole  nation  was  delivered  into  the  hand§ 
of  the  whigs.  At  the  same  time  the  prince-royal  wasr 
.declared  prince  of  \Vales,  and. took  his  place  in  council. 
The  king  was  congratulated  on  his  accession  in  addresses 
from  the  two  universities,  and  from  all  the  cities  and 

•  '  I'  •.*  1--* 

corpprations  in  the  kingdom.  He  expressed  particular 
satisfaction  at  these  expressions  of  loyalty  and  affection. 
He  declared  in  council  his  firm  purpose  to  support  and 
maintain  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland  as  they 
were  by  law  established ;  an  aim  which  he  imagined 
might  be  effectually  accomplished,  without  imparing  the 
toleration  allowed  by  law  to  Protestant  dissenters,  apd 
so  necessary  to  the  trade  and  riches  of  the  kingdom :  he 
moreover  assured  them  he  would  earnestly  endeavour  tq 
render  property  secure,  the  good  effects  of  which  were 
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fio  wiiere  so  dearly  Been  as  in  this  liapf^y  nation.  Before 
iJie  coronation  he  created  some  new  peers,  and  otiaeis 
were  promoted  to  higher  titles.*  On  the  20th  day  of 
October,  he  was  crowned  in  Westminster  with  the  usual 
solemnity,  at  which  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  lord  Boling- 
foroke  assisted.**  On  that  very  day,  the  university  of 
Oxford,  in  fall  convocation,  unanimously  conferred  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  on  sir  Constantine  Phipps, 
with  particular  marks  of  honour  and  esteem.  As  the 
French  king  was  said  to  protract  the  demolition  of 
Punkirk,  Mr.  Prior  received  orders  to  present  a  memo^- 
rial  to  hasten  this  work,  and  to  prevent  the  canal  of 
Mardyke  from  being  finished.  The  answer  which  he 
received  being  deemed  equivocal,  this  minister  was  rcr 
called,  and  the  earl  of  Stair  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  France,  where  he  prosecuted  this  oS^ix  with 
uncommon  vigour.  *  About  the  same  time,  general  Ca- 
dogan  was  sent  as  plenipotentiaty  to  Antwerp,  to  assist 
at  the  barrier-treaty,  negotiated  there  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  states-general. 

§  VII.  Meanwhile  the  number  of  the  malecontents  i^ 
England  was  considerably  increased  by  the  king's  attach*^ 
ment  to  the  whig  faction.  The  clamour  of  the  church's 
being  in  danger  was  revived ;  jealousies  were  excited ; 
seditious  libels  dispersed ;  and  dangerous  tumults  raised 
in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Chippenham,  Norwich,  and  Reading,  were  filled  with 
licentious  riot.  The  party  cry  was,  down  with  the  whigsf 
Sacheverel  for  ever !  Many  gentlemen  of  the  whig  fac- 
tion were  abused ;  magistrates  in  towns,  and  justices  in 

*  James,  lord  Chandos,  was  created  earl  of  Caernarvon — Lewis,  lord  Rocking- 
ham,  earl  of  that  name— Charles,  lotd  Ossalton,  earl  of  Tankerville — Chadaif, 
lord  Halifax,  earl  of  Halifax — Heneage,  lord  Guernsey,  earl  of  Aylesford — ^Jdhn, 
lord  Henrej,  earl  of  Bristol — ^Thomas,  lord  Pelham,  earl  of  Clare — Henry,  earl  of 
Thommond,  in  Ireland,  viscount  Tadcaster— James,  viscount  CastletOn,  in  Ireland^ 
bafon  Sanderson — Bennet,  lord  Sherrard,  in  Ireland,  baron  of  Harborough — Ger- 
▼aae,  lord  Pierrepont,  in  Ireland,  baron  Pleixepont,  in  Umo  coanty  of  Bncks-r 
Henry  Boyle,  baron  of  Carleton,  in  the  county  of  York — sir  Richard  Temple^ 
baron  of  Cobham<— Henry,  lord  Paget,  earl  of  Uzbridge. 

^  la  the  month  of  October  the  'princess  of  .Wales  arrived  in  England  virith  hsu; 
two  eldest  daughters,  the  princesses  Anne  and  Ainelia. 
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ihe  ep^ntiy,  were  reviled  and  iQsulted  by  the  populace 
in  the  execution  of  their  office.  The  pretender  took  thw 
.opportunity  to  transmit,  by  the  French  mail,  copies  of  n 
printed  manifesto  to, the  dukes  of  Shrewsbury,  Marlbor 
jough,  Argyle,  and  other  noblemen  of  the  first  distinction. 
In  this  declaration  he  mentioned  the  good  intentions  of 
his  sister  towards  him,  which  were  prevented  by  her 
deplorable  death.  He  observed  that  his  people,  instead  - 
of  doing  him  and  themselves  justice,  had  proclaimed 
for  their  king  a  foreign  prince,  contrary  to  the  funda^ 
ii)ental  and  incontestable  laws  of  hereditary  right,  which 
their  pretended  acts  of  settlement  could  never  abrogate. 
These  papers  being  delivered  to  the  secretaries  of  state^ 
the  king  refused  an  audience  to  the  maxquis  de  Lamberti^ 
ininister  from  the  duke  df  Lorraine,  on  the  supposhioii 
that  this  manifesto  .could  not  hav^e  been  prepared  ot 
transmitted  without  the  knowledge  and  countenance  of 
his  master.  The  marquis  having  communicated  this 
^circumstance  to  the  duke,  that  prince  absolutely  denied 
his  having  been  privy  to  the  transaction,  and  declared 
that  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  came  into  Lorraine 
by  the  directions  of  the  French  king,  whom  the  duke 
could  not  disoblige  without  exposing  his  territories  td 
inv^tsion.  Notwithstanding 'this  apology,  the  marquis( 
was  given  to  understand,  that  he  could  not  be  admitted 
tQ  a.n  audience  until  the  pretender  should  be  removed 
from  the  dominions  of  his  master ;  he  therefore  quitted 
tjie  kingdom  without  farther  hesitation.  Religion  was 
still  mingled  in  all  political  disputes.  The  high-church-i 
ipaen  complained  tb^^t  impiety  and  heresy  daily  gained 
ground^  from  the  connivance,  or  at  least  the  supine  neg- 
ligence of  the  whig  prelates.  The  lower  house  of  con- 
vocation had,  before  the  queen's  death,  declared  that  a 
book  published  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  contained  as- 
sertioBts  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith.  They  sent  up 
92(tfacts  from  thisL  performance  to  the  bishops  ;  and  the 
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iioctor  wrote  an  answer  to  their  objections.  He  was  pre- 
'Vailed  upon  to  write  an  apology,  which  he  presented  to 
the  upper  house;  but  apprehending  it  might  be  publish^- 
ed  separately,  and  misunderstood,  he  afterward-delivered 
an  explanatiop  to  the  bishop  of  London.  This  was  satis*^ 
fectory  to  the  bishops ;  but  the  lower  house  resolved, 
that  it  was  no  recantation  of  his  heretical  assertions^ 
The  disputes  about  the  Trinity  increasing,  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  received  directions,  which  were  pub- 
lished, for  preserving  unity  in  the  church,  the  purity  of 
the  Christian  faith  concerning  the  holy  Trinity,,  and  for 
maintaining  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  state.  By  these 
every  preacher  was  restricted  from  delivering  any  other 
doctrine  than  what  is  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures 
with  respect  to  the  Trinity ;  and/rom  intermeddling  in 
any  affairs  of  state  or  government.  The  like  prohibi- 
tion was  extended  to  those  who  should  write,  harangue, 
or  dispute  on  the  same  subjects. 

i  §  VIIL  The  parliament  being  dissolved,  another  was 
called  by  a  very  extraordinary  proclamation,  in  which 
the  king  complained  of  the  evil  designs  of  men  disaf- 
fected to  his  succession ;  and  of  their  having  misrepre- 
sented his  conduct  and  principles.  He  mentioned  the 
.perplexity  of  public  affairs,  the  interruption  of  commerce, 
and  the  heavy  debts  of  the  nation.  He  e:!&pressed  his 
hope  that  his  loving  subjects  would  send  up  to  parlia- 
ment the  fittest  persons  to  redress  the  present  disorders ; 
and  that  in  the  elections  they  would  have  a  particular 
regard  to  such  as  had  expressed  a  firm  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  succession  when  it  was  in  danger.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Protestant  succession  was  ever  in 
danger.  How  then  was  this  declaration  to  be  inter- 
preted ?  People  in  general  construed  it  into  a  design  to 
maintain  party  distinctions,  and  encourage  the.  whigs  to 
the  full  exertioQ  of  their  influence  in  the  elections  ;  into 
a  renunciation  of  the  tories ;  and  as  the  first  flash  of  ^at 
Vengeance  which  afterward  was  seen  to  burst  upon  the 
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lieads  of  the  late  ministry.  When  the  earl  of  StraiFord 
returned  from  Holland,  all  his  papers  were  seized  by  an 
order  from  the  secretary's  office.  Mr.  Prior  was  re- 
called from  France,  and  promised  to  discover  all  he  knew 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  Oxford's  administration.  Un- 
common vigour  was  exerted  on  both  sides  in  the  elec- 
tions ;  but,  by  dint  of  the  monied  interest,  which  pre- 
vailed in  most  of  the  corporations  through  the  kingdom, 
and  the  countenance  of  the  ministry,  which  mil  always 
have  weight  with  needy  and  venal  electors,  a  great 
majority 'of  whigs  was  returned  both  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

§  IX.  When  this  uew  parliament  assembled  on  the 
1 7th  day  of  March,  at  Westminster,  Mr.  Spencer  Comp- 
ton  waig  chosen  speaker  of  the  commons.     On  the  21st 
day  of  the  month,  the  king  appeared  in  the  house  of 
lords,  and  delivered  to  the  chancellor  a  written  speech, 
which  was  read  in  presence  of  both  houses.     His  ma- 
jesty thanked  his  faithful  and  loving  subjects  for  tiiat 
zeal  and  firmness  they  had  shewn  in  defence  of  the  Pro- 
testant succession,,  against  all  the  open  and  secret  prac- 
tices which  had  been  used  to  defeat  it     He  told  them 
that  some  conditions  of  the  peace,  essential  to  the  secu- 
rity and  trade  of  Great  Britain,  were  not  yet  duly  exe- 
cuted ;  and  that  the  performance  of  the  whole  might  be 
k>ok'ed  upon  as  precarious,  until  defensive  alliances 
should  be  formed  to  guarantee  the  present  treaties.     He 
observed,  that  the  pretender  boasted  of  the  assistance 
he  expected  in  England,  to  repair  his  former  disappoint- 
ment ;  that  great  part  of  the  national  trade  was  rendered 
impracticable ;  and  that  the  public  debts  were  surpris- 
ingly incrieased  ever  since  the  fatal  cessation  of  arms. 
He  gave  the  commons  to  understand,  that  the  branches 
of  the  revenue  formerly  granted'  for  the  support  of  the 
civil  government,  were  so  far  encumbered  and  alienated, 
that  the  produce  of  the  ftmds  which  remained,  and  had 
been  granted  to  him,  would  fall  short  of  what  was  at 

VOL.  X.  u 
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finst  designed  for  maintaining  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  crown ;  that  as  it  was  his  and  their  happiness  to  see 
a  prince  of  Wales  who  might  in  due  time  succeed  him 
on  the  throne,  and  to  see  him  blessed  with  many  chil- 
dren; these  circumstances  would  naturally  occasion  an 
expense  to  which  the  nation  had  not  been  for  many 
years  accustomed,  and  therefore  he  did  not  doubt  but 
they  would  think  of  it  with  that  affection  which  he  had 
reason  to  hope  from  his  commons.  He  desired  that  no 
unhappy  divisions  of  parties  might  divert  them  from 
pursuing  the  common  interests  of  their  country.  His 
declared  that  the  established  constitution  in  church  and 
state  should  be  the  rule  of  his  government ;  and  that 
the  happiness,  ease,  and  prosperity  of  his  people,  should 
be  the  chief  care  of  his  life.  He  concluded  with  express- 
ing his  confidence,  that,  with  their  assistance,  he  should 
disappoint  the  designs  of  those  who  wanted  to  deprive 
him  of  that  blessing  which  he  most  valued — the  affec- 
tion of  his  people. 

§  X.  Speeches  suggested  by  a  vindictive  ministry  bet- 
ter became  the  leader  of  an  incensed  party,  than  the 
£aUher  and  sovereign  of  a  divided  people.  This  declara- 
tion portended  measures  which  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
erown  to  avoid,  and  suited  the  temper  of  the  majority, 
in  both  houses,  which  breathed  nothing  but  destruction 
to  their  political  adversaries.  The  lords,  in  their  address 
of  thanks,  professed  their  hope  that  his  majesty,  assisted 
by  the  parliament,  would  be  able  to  recover  the  repu- 
tation of  the  kingdom  in  foreign  parts,  the  loss  of  which 
they  hoped  to  convince  the  world,  by  their  actions,  was 
by  no  means  to  be  imputed  to  the  nation  in  general. 
The  tories  said  this  was  an  invidious  reflection,  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  and  inflame  the  people,  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  kingdom  had-  never  been  so  high  as \at  this 
very  juncture.  The  commons  pretended  astonishment 
to  find  that  any  conditions  of  the  late  peace  should  not 
yet  be  duly  executed ;  and  that  care  was  not  taken  to 
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fonn  such  alliances  as  might  have  rendered  the  peace 
not  precarious.     They  declared  their  resolution  to  iii- 
qiiire  into  these  fatal  miscarriages ;  to  trace  out  those 
measures  whereon  the  pretender  placed  his  hopes,  and 
bring  the  authors   of  them  to  condign  punishment. 
These  addresses  were  not  voted  without  opposition.     In 
the  house  of  lords,  the  dukes  of  Buckingham  and 
Shrewsbury,  the  earl  of  Anglesea,  the  archbishop  of 
York,  and  other  peers, -both  secular  and  ecclesiastical, 
observed,  that  their  address  was  injurious  to  the  late 
queen's  memory,  and  would  serve  only  to  increase  those 
unhappy  divisions  that  distracted  the  kingdom.     In  the 
lower  house,  sir  William  Wyndham,  Mr.  Broililey,  Mr. 
Shippen,   general  Ross,  sir  William  Whitelock,  and 
other  members,  took  exceptions  to  passages  of  the  same 
nature  in  the  address  which  the  commons  had  prepared. 
They  were  answered  by  Mr.  Walpole^  Mr,  Pulteney, 
and   Mr.  Secretary  Stanhope.     These  gentlemen  took 
occasion  to  declare,  that,  notwithstanding  the  endea- 
vours which  had  been  used  to  prevent  a  discovery  of  the 
late  mismanagements,  by  conveying  away  several  papers 
from  the  secretary's  office,  yet  the  government  had  suf- 
ficient evidence  left,  to  prove  the  late  ministry  the  most 
corrupt  that  ever  sat  at  the  helm ;  that  those  matters 
would  soon  be  laid  before  the  house,  when  it  would  ap- 
pear that  a  certain  English  general  had  acted  in  concert 
with,  if  not  received  orders  from,  mareschal  de  Villars. 
Ldrd  Bolingbroke,  wHo  had  hitherto  appeared  in  public 
as  usual,  with  remarkable  serenity,  and*  spoke  in  the 
house  of  lords  with  great  freedom  and  confidence, 
thought-  it  was  now  high  time  to  consult  his  personal 
safety.  He  accordingly  withdrew  to  the  continent,  leav- 
ing a  letter  which  was  afterward  printed  in  his  justifi- 
cation.*"     In  this  paper,  he  declared  he  had  received 
certain  and  repeated  informations,  that  a  resolution  was 
taken  to  pursue  him  to  the  scaffold ;  that  if  there  had 

«  Boyer,    Torcy.    Tindal.    Bolingbroke.    Voltaire. 
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been  the  least  reason  to  hope  for  affair  and  opentrkJ^ 
after  having  been  already  prejudged,  unheard,  by  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  he  should  not  have  declined 
the .  strictest .  examination.  He  challenged .  the  most  in*- 
yeterate  of  his  enemies  to  produce  any  one  instance  of 
criminal  correspondence,  or  the  least. corruption  in  any 
part  of  the  administration  in  which  he  was,  concerned: 
He. said,  if  his  zeal  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his 
royal  mistress,  and  the  true  interest  of  his  country,  had 
any  where  transported  him  to  let  slip  a  warm,  and  nn-' 
guarded  expression,  he  hoped  the  most  favourable  in^ 
terpretatipn  would  be  put  upon  it.  He  affirmed,  that  he 
had  served  her  majesty  faithfully  and  dutifully,  in  that 
^specially  which  3he  had  most  at  heart,  relieving  her 
people  from  a  bloody  and  expensive  war ;  and  that  he 
had  always  been  too  much  an  Englishman  to  'Sacrifice 
the  interest  of  his  country  to  any  foreign  ally  whatsoever. 
§  XL .  In  the  midst  of  all  this  violence  against  th&late 
ministers,  friends  were  not  wanting  to  espouse  their 
cause,  in  the  face  of  opposition ;  and  even  in  some  ad- 
dresses to  the  king  their  conduct  was  justified.  Nay, 
some  individuals  had  courage  enough  to  attack  the  pre-^ 
sent  administration.  When  a  motion  was  made  in  the 
house  of  commons  to  consider  the  king  s  prodamatioa 
for  calling  a .  new  parliament,  sir  William  Whitelock, 
membe^r  for  the.  university  of  Oxford,  boldly  declared  it 
was  unprecedented  and  unwarrantable.  Being  called 
upon  to  explain  himself,  he  made  an^  apology.  Never* 
tljieless,  sir  William  Wyndham  rising  up,  said,  the  pro- 
clamation was  not  only  unprecedented  and  imwarrsoit- 
able,  but  even  of  dangerous  .consequence  to  the  very 
being  of  parliaments.  When  challenged  to  justify  his- 
charge,  he  observed,  ihat  every  member  ^was  free  to  speak 
his  thoughts.  Some  exclaimed,  ^/  The  Tower !  the 
Tower !"  A  warm  debate  ensued  ;  sir  William  being 
ordered  to  withdraw,  was  accompanied  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  members ;  and  those  who  remained  in 
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the  house  resolved,  that  he  should  be  reprimanded  by 
the  speaker.  He  was  accordingly  rebuked,  for  having 
presumed  to  reflfect  otf  bis  majesty's  proclamation;  and 
having  made  an  unwarrantable  use  of  the  freedom  of 
spieech  granted  by  his  majesty.  Sir  William  said,  be 
wasnbt  conscious  of  having  offered  any  indignity  to  his 
majesty,  or  of  having  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege: that  he  acquiesced  in  the  determination  of  the 
house  ;  but  had  no  thanks  to  give  to  those  gentlemen, 
who,  under  pretence  of  lenity^  had  subjected  him  to  this 
censure.  -        ' 

§  XII.  On  the  9th  day  of  April,'general  Stanhope  de- 
livered to  the  house  of  commons  fourteen  volumes,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  late  negotiations 
of  peace  and  commerce,  as  well  as  to  the  cessation  of 
arms ;  and  moved  that  they  might  be  referred  to  a  select 
committee  of  twenty  persons,  who  should  digest  the 
substance  of  them,  under  proper  heads,  and  report  them, 
with  their  observations,  to  the  house.  One  more  was 
added  to  the  number  of  this  secret  committeie,  which  was 
chosen  by  ballot,  and  met  that  same  evening.  Mr^  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  original  chairman,  being  taken  ill,  was 
succeeded  in  that  place  by  Mr.  Stanhope.  The  whole 
number  was  subdivided  into  three  committees.  To  each 
a  certain  number  of  books  was  allotted;  and  they  car- 
ried on  the  inquiry  with  great  eagerness  and  expedition; 
Before  this  measure  was  taken,  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  bi- 
shop of  Sarum,  died  of  a  pleuritic  fever,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age.  Immediately  after  the  com- 
mittee had  begun  to  act,  the  whig  partylost  one  of  their 
warmest  champions,  by  the  death  of  the  marquis  of 
Wharton,  a  nobleman  possessed  of  happy  talents  for  the 
cabinet,  the  senate,  and  the  common  scenes  of  life; 
talents  which  a  life  of  pleasure  and  libertinism  did  not 
prevent  him  from  employing  with  surprising  vigour  and 
application.  The  committee  of  the  lower  ho^se^  taking 
the  civil  list  into  consideration,  examined  several  papers 
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relating  to  that  revenue.  The  tones  observed^  that  from 
the  700,000/.  granted  annually  to  king  William,  50,000/. 
were  allotted  to  the  late  queen,  when  princess  of  Den- 
mark; 20,000/.  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  twiee 
that  sum,  as  a  dowry,  to  James's  (][ueen:  that  near 
200,000/.  had  been  yearly  deducted  from  the  revenues 
of  the  late  queen's  civil  list,  and  applied  to  other  ui^es; 
notwithstanding  which  deduction,  she  had  honourably 
maintained  her  family,  and  supported  the  dignity  of  the 
crown.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  some  warm  alter* 
cation  passed  between  lord  Guernsey  and  one  of  the 
members,  who  affirmed,  that  the  late  ministry  had  used 
the  whigs,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  nation,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  nothing  they  should  suffer  could  be  deemed 
hardship.  At  length  the  house  agreed,  that  the  sum  of 
700,000/.  clear  should  be  granted  for  the  civil  list  dur- 
ing his  majesty's  life.  A  motion  being  tnade  for  an 
address  against  pensions,  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Wal- 
pole,  and  overruled  by  the  majority.  The  lords  passed 
the  bill  for  regulating  the  land-forces,  with  some  amend- 
ments. 

§  XilL  On  the  1 8th  day  of  May,  sir  John  Norris 
sailed  with  a  strong  squadron  to  the  Baltic,  in  order  to 
protect  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  which  had  suffered 
from  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  caused  all  ships  trading 
to  those  parts  to  be  seized  and  confiscated.  That  prince 
had  rejected  the  treaty  of  neutrality  concerted  by  the 
allies  for  the  security  of  the  empire ;  and  considered  the 
English  and  Dutch  as  his  enemies.  The  ministers  of 
England  and  the  states-general  had  presented  memorials 
to  the  regency  of  Sweden ;  but  finding  no  redress,  they 
resolved  to  protect  their  trade  by  force  of  arms.  After 
the  Swedish  general  Steenboch  and  his  army  were  made 
prisoners,  count  Wellen  (Concluded  a  treaty  with  the  ad- 
ministrator of  Holstein-Gottorp,  by  which  the  towns  of 
Stetin  and  Wismar  were  sequestered  into  the  hands  of 
the  king  of  Prussia ;  the  administrator  engaged  to  se- 
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cure  them,  and  all  the  rest  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  from 
the  Poles  and  Muscovites ;  but,  as  the  governor  of  Po- 
merania  refiised  to  comply  with  this  treaty,  those  allies 
marched  into  the  province,  subdued  the  island  of  Rugen, 
and  obliged  Stetin  to  surrender.  Then  the  governor 
consented  to  the  sequestration,  and  paid  to  the  Poles 
and  Muscovites  four  hundred  thousand  rix-doUars,  to 
indemnify  them  for  the  expense  of  the  siege.  The  king 
of  Sweden  returning  from  Turkey,  rejected  the  treaty  of 
sequestration,  and  insisted  upon  Stetin's  being  restored, 
without  his  repaying  the  money.  As  this  monarch  like- 
wise threatened  to  invade  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and 
chastise  his  false  friend  ;  king  George,  for  the  security 
of  his  German  dominions,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
kitfg  of  Denmark,  by  which  the  dutchies  of  Bremen 
and  Verden,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Swedes  itt 
his  absence^  were  made  over  to  his  Britannic  majesty, 
on  condition  that  he  should  immediately  declare  war 
against  Sweden.  Accordingly,  he  took  possession  of 
the  dutchies  in  October,  published  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Charles  in  his  German  dominions,  and  detach- 
ed six  thousand  Hanoverians  to  join  the  Danes  and  Prus- 
sians in  Pomerania.  These  allies  reduced  the  islands  of 
Rugen  and'Uledon,  and  attacked  the  towns  of  Wismar 
and  Stralsund,  from  wliich  last  place  Charles  was  obliged 
to  retire  in  a  vessel  to  Schonen.  He  assembled  a  body  of 
troops  with  which  he  proposed  to  pass  the  Sound  upon 
the  ice,  and  attack  Copenhagen ;  but  was  disappointed 
by  a  sudden  thaw.  Nevertheless,  he  refused  to  return 
to  Stockholm,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  sixteen  years ; 
but  remained  at  Carlscroon,  in  order  to  hasten  his  fleet 
for  the  relief  of  Wismar. 

§  XIV.  The  spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffection 
seemed  to  gain  ground  every  day  in  England.  Notwith- 
standing proclamations  against  riots,  and  ordeips  af  the 
justices  for  maintaining  the  peace,  repeated  tumults  were 
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raised  by  the  maleconteuts  in  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster.  Those  who  cdebrated  the  anniversaiy^ 
of  the  king  s  birthday  with  the  usual  marks  of  joy  and 
festivity  were  insulted  by  the  populace  ;  but  next  day, 
which  was  the  anniversary  of  lixe  restoration,  the  whole 
city  was  lighted  up  with  bonfires  and  illuminations,  and 
echoed  with  the  sound  of  mirth  and  tumultuous  rejoic- 
ing. The  people  even  obliged  the  life-guards,  who 
patroled  through  the  streets,  to  join  in  the  cry  of"  High- 
church  and  Ormond  !"  and  in  Smithfield  they  burned 
the  picture  of  king  William.  Thirty  persons  were  im- 
prisoned for  being  concerned  in  these  riots.  One  Boiir- 
nois,  a  schoolmaster,  who  affirmed  that  king  Geoi^e  had 
no  right  to  the  crown,  was  tried,  and  scourged  through 
the  city,  with  such  severity,  that  in  a  few  days  he  ex- 
pired in  the  utmost  torture.  A  frivolous  incident  served 
to  increase  the  popular  ferment.  The  shirts  allowed  to 
the  first  regiment  of  guards,  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  were  so  eoarse,  that  the  soldiers  could 
hardly  be  persuaded  to  wear  them.  Some  were  thrown 
into  the  garden  of  the  king's  palace,  and  into  that  which 
belonged  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  A  detachnient, 
in  marching  through  the  city,  produced  them  to  the 
•view  of  the  shopkeepers  and  passengers,  exclaiming, 
"  These  are  the  Hanover  shirts."  The  court  being  in-, 
formed'  of  this  clamour,  ordered  those  new  shirts  to  be 
burned  immediately ;  but  even  this  sacrifice,  and  an  ad- 
vertisement published  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in 
his  own  vindication,  did  not  acquit  that  general  of  sus- 
picion that  he  was  concerned  in  this  mean  species  of 
peculation.  A  reward  of  60/.  was  ofiered  by  the  govern- 
ment  to  any  person  that  would  discover  one  captam 
Wright,  who,  by  an  intercepted  letter,  appeared  to  be 
disaffected  to  king  George ;  and  Mr.  George  Jefferies 
was  seized  at  Dublin,  with  a  packet  directed  to  Dr.  Jo- 
nathan Swift,  dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  Several  treasonable 
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papers  being  found  in  this  packet^  were  transmitted  to 
England ;  Jefferies  was  obliged  to  give  bail  for  his  apr 
pearance ;  and  Swift  thought  proper  to  abscond. 

§  XV.  The  house  of  lords,  to  demonstrate  their  ab- 
horrence of  all  who  should  engage  in  conspiracies 
against  their'sovereign,  rejected  with  indignation  a  pe- 
tition presented  to  them  in  behalf  of  Blackburn,  Casils, 
Bamarde,  Meldrum,  and  Chambers,  who  had  hitherto 
continued  prisoners,  for  having  conspired  against  the 
life,  of  king  William.  On  the  9th  day  of  June,  Mr.  Wal- 
pole,  as  chairman  of  the  secret  committee,  declared  to 
the  house  of  commons  that  the  report  was  ready;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  moved,  that  a  warrant  might  be  issued 
by  Mr.  Speaker,  for  apprehending  several  persons,  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Matthew  Prior  and  Mr.  Thomas  Harley, 
who,  .being  in  the  house,  were  immediately  taken  into 
custody.  Then  he  recited  the  report,  ranged  under 
these  different  heads :  the  clandestine  negotiation  with 
monsieur  Menager :  the  extraordinary  measures  pur- 
sued to  form  the  congress  at  Utrecht :  the  trifling  of  the 
French  plenipotentiaries,  by  the  connivance  of  the  Brir 
tish  ministers :  the  negotiation  about  the  renunciation 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy :  the  fatal  suspension  of  arms : 
the  seizure  of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  in  order  to  distress  the 
allies  and  favour  the  French :  the  duke  of  Ormond's 
acting  in  concert  with  the  French  general:  the  lord 
Bolingbroke's  journey  to  France,  to  negotiate  a  separate 
peace :  Mr.  Prior's  and  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury's  ne- 
gotiation in  France  :  the  precipitate  conclusion  of  the 
peace  at  Utrecht.  The  report  being  read,  sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  moved,  that  the  consideration  of  it  should  be 
adjourned  to  a  certain  day ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  report  should  be  printed  for  the  perusal  of  the  mem- 
bers :  he  was  seconded  by  the  tories :  a  debate  ensued ; 
and  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority. 

§  XVI.  This  point  being  gained,  Mr.  Walpole  im- 
peached Henry  lord  viscount  Bolingbroke  of  high-trea- 
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son,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  Mr. 
Hungerford  declared  his  opinion,  that  nothing  men- 
tioned in  the  report,  in  relation  to  lord  Bolingbroke^ 
amounted  to  high-treason ;  and  general  Ross  expressed 
the  same  sentiment.  Then  lord  Coninsby  standing  up, 
^^  The  worthy  chairman  (said  he)  has  impeached  the 
hand,  but  I  impeach  the  head  :  he  has  impeached  the 
clerk,  and  I  the  justice :  he  has  impeached  the  scholar, 
and  I  the  master.  I  impeach  Robert  earl  of  Oxford  and 
earl  Mortimer  of  high-treason,  and  other  crimes  and 
'misdemeanours."  Mr.  Auditor  Harley,  the  earl's  bto- 
th^r,  spoke  in  vindication  of  that  minister.  He  affirmed 
he  had  done  nothing  but  by  the  immediate  command  of 
his.  sovereign  ;  that  the  peace  was  a  good  peace,  and 
approved  as  such  by  two  parliaments ;  and  that  the  facts 
charged  to  him  in  the  report  amounted  only  to  misde- 
meanours :  if  the  sanction  of  a  parliament,  which  is  the 
representative  and  legislature  of  the  nation,  be  not  suf- 
ficient to  protect  a  minister  from  the  vengeance  of  his 
enemies,  he  can  have  no  security.  Mr.  Auditor  Foley, 
the  earl's  brother-in-law,  made  a  speech  to  the  same 
purpose :  sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  a  staunch  whig,  and  menv- 
ber  of  the  secret  committee,  expressed  his  doubt,  whe- 
ther they  had  sufficient  matter  or  evidence  to  impeach 
the  earl  of  high-treason.  Nevertheless,  the  house  re- 
solved to  impeach  him,  without  a  division.  When  he 
appeared  in  the  house  of  lords  next  day,  he  found  him- 
self deserted  by  his  brother  peers,  as  infectious ;  and 
retired  with  signs  of  confusion.  Prior  and  Harley  having 
been  examined  by  such  of  the  committee  as  were  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  for  Middlesex,  Mr.  Walpole  informed 
the  house  that  matters  of  such  importance  appeared  in 
Prior's  examination,  that  he  was  directed  to  move  them 
for  that  member's  being  closely  ^confined.  Prior  was 
accordingly  imprisoned  and  cut  off  from  all  communis- 
cation.  On  the  21st  day  of  June,  Mr.  Secretary  Stan- 
hope impeached  James  duke  of  Ormond  of  high-treason, 
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and*  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  Mr.  Ar- 
chibald Hutchinson,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  trade, 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  duke  He  expatiated  on  his  noble 
birth  and  qualifications:  he  enumerated  the  s:reat  ser- 
^ce,  p«f»Sned  .0  tie  crown  .nd  uatioa  by  fu  grace 
and  his  ancestors :  he  observed,  that  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  late  conduct,  he' had  only  obeyed. the  queens 
commands  ;  and  he  affirmed  that  all  allegations  against 
him  could  not  in  the  rigour  of  the  law  be  construed  into 
high-treason.  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  seconded  by  ge- 
neral Lumley,  who  urged  that  the  duke  of  Ormond  had, 
on  all  occasions,  given  signal  proofe  of  his  affection  for 
his  country,  as  well  as  of  personal  courage:  and  that  he 
had  generously  expended  the  best  part  of  his  estate,  by 
living  abroad  in  a  most  noble  and  splendid  manner,  for 
the  honour  of  his  sovereign.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  said,:  if 
there  was  room  for  mercy,  he  hoped  it  would  be  shewn 
to  that  noble,  generous,  and  courageous,  peer,  who  had 
in  a  course  of  many  years  exerted  those  great  accom-* 
plishments  for  the  good  and  honour  of  his  country; 
that,  OS  the  statute  of  Edward  HI.,  on  which  the  charge 
of  high-treason  against  him  was  to  be  grounded,  had 
been  mitigated  by  subsequent  acts,  the  house  ought  not, 
in  his  opinion,  to  take  advantage  of  that  act  against  the 
duke,  but  only  impeach  him  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours. General  Ross,  sir  William  Wyndham,  and 
the  speakers  of  that  party,  did  not  abandon  the  duke  in 
this  emergency ;  but  all  their  arguments  and  eloquence 
were  lost  upon  the  other  faction,  by  which  they  w^re 
greatly  outnumbered.  The  question  being  put,  was 
carried  for  the  impeachment  of  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
who,  perceiving  every  thing  conducted  by  a  furious 
spirit  of  revenge,  and  that  he  could  not  expect  the  be- 
nefit of  an  impartial  trial,  consulted  his  own  safety,  by 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  kingdom.  On  the  22.d 
day  of  June,  the  earl  of  Strafford  was  likewise  impeached 
by  Mr.  Aislaby,  for  having  advised  the  fatal  suspensi^m 
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of  arms,  and  the  seizing  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  ;  as^well 
as  for  having  treated  the  most  serene  house  of  Hanover 
with  insolence  and  contempt.  He  was  also  defended  by 
his  friends,  but  overpowered  by  his  enemies. 

§  XVn.  When  the  articles  agaiiist  the  earl  of  Oxford 
were  read  in  the  house^  a  wann  debate  arose  upon  the 
eleventh,  hy  which  he  was  charged  with  having  advised' 
the  French  king  in  what  manner  Toumay  .might  be 
gained  from  the  states-general.  The  question  beii^. 
put,  Whether  this  article  amounted  to  high-treason?  sir 
Robert  Raymond,  formerly  soliGit(Hr-geiieral,  m^tained 
the  n^ative,  and  was  supported  not  only  by  sir  William 
Wyndham,  and  the  tories,  but  also  by  sir  Joseph  Jekyll. 
This  honest  patriot  said,  it  was  ever  his  principle  to  do 
justice  to  every 4)ody,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest; 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  an  honest  man  never  to  act 
fay  a  spirit  of  party :  that  he  hoped  he  might  pretend  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
would  not  scruple  to  declare,  that,  in  his  judgment,  the 
chaige  in  question  did  not  amount  to  high-treason. 
Mr.  Walpole  answered  with  great  warmth,  that  there 
were  several  persons,  both  in  and  out  of  the  committee^ 
who  didtiot  in  the  least  yield  to  that  member  in  point  of 
honesly,  and  who  were  superior  to  him  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  laws,  yet  were  satisfied  that  die  charge  specified 
in  the  eleventh  article  amounted  to  high-treason.  This 
point  being  decided  against  the  earl,  and  the  other  arti- 
cled approved  by  the  house,  lord  Coninsby,  attended  by 
the  whig  members,  impeached  the  earl  of  Oxford  at  the 
bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  demanding  at  tile  same  time, 
that  he  might  be  sequestered  from  parliament,  and  com- 
mitted to  safe  custody.  A  motion  was  made,  that  the 
consideration  of  the  articles  might  be  adjourned.  After 
a  shprt  debate  the  articles  were  read ;  then  the  toiy  lords 
moved  that  the  judges  might  be  consulted.  The  motion 
being  rejected,  another  was  made,  that  the  earl  should 
be  committed  to  safe  custody ;  this  occasioned  another 
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debate^  in  which  he  himself  sjpoke  td  the  following  piir- 
pose ;  That  the  whole  charge  might  be  reduced  to  th6 
negotiations  and  conclusions  of  the   peace;   that  th^ 
nation  Wanted  a  peace,  he  Said,  nobody  would  dfeny ;  that 
the  conditions  of  the  peace  were  as  good  as  could  be 
expected,  considering  the  backwardness  and  relufetaincy 
which  some  of  the  allies  shewed  to  come  into  the  queen's 
measures ;  that  the  peace  was  approved  by*  two  succes- 
sive parliaments ;  that  he  had  no  share  in  the  affair  of 
Toumay,  which  was  wholly  transacted  by  that  unfortu- 
nate nobleman  who  has  thought  fit  to  step  aside :  that^ 
&)T  his  own  part,  he  always  acted  by  the  immediate 
directions  and  commands  of  the  late  queen,  without 
offending  against  any  known  law;  smd,  being  justified 
by  his  own  conscience,  was  unconcerned  for  the  life  of 
an  insignificant  old  man ;  that,  if  ministers  of  state,  act- 
ing by  the  immediate  commands  of  their  sovereign,  are 
afterward  to  be  made  accountable  for  their  proceedings, 
it  might,  one  day  or  other,  be  the  case  with  all  the  mem-* 
bers  of  that  august  assembly :  ths^t  he  did  not  doubt 
their  lordships,  out  of  regard  to  themselves,  would  give 
him  an  equitable  hearing :  and  that,  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  inquiry,  it  would  appear  he  had  merited,  not  only 
the  indulgence,  but  even  the  favour  of  his  government, 
f  ^  My  lords  (said  he),  I  am^  now  to  take  my  leave  of  your 
lordships,  and  of  this  honourable  house,  perhaps  for 
ever ;  I  shall  lay  down  my  life  with  pleasure  in  a  cause 
favoured  by  my  late  dear  royal  inistress.     When  I  con- 
sider that  I  am  to  be  judged  by  the  justice,  honour,  and 
virtue,  of  my  peers,  I  shall  acquiesce,  and  retire  with 
great  content;  and,  my  lords,  God*s  will  be  done.'^ 
The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  having  acquainted  the  house 
that  the  earl  was  very  much  indisposed  with  the  gravel, 
he  was  suffered  to  remain  at  his  own  house,  in  custody 
0f  the  black-rod ;  in  his  way  thither  he  was  attended  by 
a  great'  multitude  of  people,  crying,  "  High-church, 
Ormond,.  and  Oxford,  for  ever!"    Next  day  he  was 
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brought  ter^he  bar,  where  he  received  a  copy  of  the  arti- 
cles, and  was  allowed  a  month  to  prepare  his  answer. 
Though  Dr-  Mead  declared,  that  if  the  earl  should  be 
sent  to  the  Tower,  his  life  would  be  in  danger,  it  was 
carried  on  a  division,  that  he  should  be  conveyed  thither 
CHI  4;he  16th  day  of  July.  During  the  debate,  the  eari 
of  Anglesea  observed,  that  these  impeachments  i?^er6 
disagreeable  to  the  nation ;  and  that,  it,  was  to  be  feared, 
such  violent  measures  would  make  the  sceptre  shake  in 
the  king's  hands.  This  expression  kindled  the  whole 
house  into  a  flame.  Some  members  cried,  "  To  the 
Tower !"  some,  *'  To  order !"  The  earl  of  Sunderland 
declared,  that  if  these  words  had  been  spoken  in  another 
place,  he  would  have  called  the  person  that  spoke  them 
to  an  account ;  in  the  mean  time,  he  moved  that  the 
noble  lord  should  explain  himself.  Anglesea,  dreading 
the  resentment  of  the  house,  was  glad  to  make  an  apo- 
logy, which  was  accepted.  The  earl  of  Oxford  was 
attended  to  the  Tower  by  a  prodigious  concourse  of 
people,  who  did  not  scruple  to  exclaim  against  his  per- 
secutors#  Tumults  were  raised  in  Staffordshire,  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  against  the  whig  party, 
which  had  depressed  the  friends  of' the  church,  and 
embroiled  the  nation.  The  house  of  commons  presented 
an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  that  the  laws  might  be 
vigorously  executed  against  the  rioters.  They  prepared 
.the  proclamation  act,  decreeing,  that  if  any  persons,  to 
the  number  of  twelve,  unlawfully  assembled,  should 
continue  together  one  hpur  after  having  been  required 
to  disperse  by  a  justice  of  peace  or  other  officer,  and 
heard  the  proclamation  against  riots  read  in  public j  they 
should  be  deeihed  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  » 

§  XVIIl^  When  the  king  went  to  the  house  of  pe^s, 
on  the  20th  <l^.of  July,  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  this 
.and  some  other  bills,  he  told  bath  houses  that  a  rebellion 
was  actually  begun  at  home ;  and  that  the  nation  was 
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threatened  with  an  invasion  from  abroad.     He  therefore 
expected  that  the  coiiamons  would  not  leave  the  kingdom 
in  a  defenceless  condition,  but  enable  him  to  take  such 
measures  as  should  be  necessary  for  the  public  safety. 
Addresses  in  the  usual  style  were  immediately  presented 
by  the  parliament,  the  convocation,  the  common-council 
and  lieutenancy  of  London,  and  the  two  universities ; 
but  that  of  Oxford  was  received  in  the  most  contemp- 
tuous  manner;  and  the  deputies  were  charged  with  dis- 
loyalty,  on  account  of  a  fray  which  had  happened  between 
some  recruiting  officers  and  the  scholars  of  the  univer- 
sity.     The  addresses  from  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  and  the 
dissenting  ministers  of  London  and  Westminster,  met 
with  a  much  more  gracious  reception.     The  parliament 
forthwith  passed  a  bill,  empowering  the  king  to  secure 
suspected  persons,  and  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  act 
in  that  time  of  danger.     A  clause  was  added  to  a  money 
bill,  oflfering  the  reward  of  100,000/.  to  such  as  should 
seize  the  pretender,  dead  or  alive.     Sir  George  B3nig 
WBus  sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet.     General 
Eaxle  repaired  to  his  government  of  Portsmouth :  the 
guards  were  encamped  in  Hyde-park :  lord  L'win  was 
appointed  governor  of  Hull,  in  the  room  of  brigadier 
Sutton,  who,  together  with  lord  Windsor,  the  generals 
Ross,  Webb,  iand  Stuart,  were  dismissed  from  the  service. 
Orders  were  given  for  raising  thirteen  regiments  of  dra- 
goons, and  eight  of  infantry ;  and  the  trained-bands  were 
kept  in  readiness  to  suppress  tumults.     In  the  midst  of 
tliese  transactions  the  commons  added  six  articles  to  those 
exhibited  against  the  earl  of  Oxford.     Lord  Bolingbroke 
was  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords  by  Mr. 
Walpole.     Bills  being  brought  in  to  summon  him  and 
the  duke  of  Ormond  to  surrender  themselves  by  the  10th 
of  September,  or,  in  default  thereof,  to  attaint  them  of 
high-treason,  they  passed  both  houses,  and  received  the 
royal  assent.     On  the  last  day  of  August,  the  commons 
agreed  to  the  articles  against  the  earl  of  Strafford,  which 
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being  presented  to  the  house  of  lords,  the  earl  made  a 
speech  in  his  own  vindication.     He  complained  that  his 
papers  had  been  seized  in  an  unprecedented  manner. 
He  said,  if  he  had,  in  his  letters,  or  discourse,  dropped 
any  unguarded  expressions  against  some  foreign  minis- 
ters, while  he  had  the  honour  to  represent  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  he  hoped  they  would  not  be  accounted 
,  criminal  by  a  British  house  of  peers :  he  desired  he 
.  might  be  allowed  a  competent  time  to  answer  the  arti- 
cles brought  against  him,  and  have*  duplicates  of  all  the 
papers  which  had  either  been  laid  before  the  committee 
of  secrecy,  or  remained  in  the  hands  of  government,  to 
be  used  occasionally  in  his  justification.     This  request 
tras  vehemently  opposed  by  the  leaders  of  the  other  party, 
until  the  earl  of  Hay  represented,  that  in  all  civilized  • 
nations,  all  courts  of  judicature,  except  the  inquisition, 
aUowed  the  persons  arraigned  all  that  was  necessary  for 
their  justification ;  and  that  the  house  of  peers  in  Great 
Britain  ought  not,  in  this  cose]  to  do  any  thing  contrary 
to  that  honour  and  equity  for  which  they  were  so  justly 
renowned  throughout  all  Europe.      This  observation 
made  an  impression  on  the  house,  which  resolved,  that 
the  earl  should  be  indulged  with  copies  of  such  piapers 
as  he  might  have  occasion  to  use  in  his  defence. 
.    §  XIX.  On  the  3d  day  of  September,  Oxford's  answer 
was  delivered  to  the  house  of  lords,  who  transmitted  it 
to  the  commons.     Mr.  Walpole  having  -heard  it  read, 
said,  it  contained  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what 
had  been  suggested  in  some  pamphlets  and  papers  ^hich 
had  been  published  in  vindication  of  the  late  ministry : 
that  it  was  a  false  and  malicious  libel,  laying  upoh  his 
i^yal  mistress  the  blame  of  all  the  pernicious  measures 
he  had  led  her  into,  against  her  own  honour,  and  the 
good  of  his  country:  that  it  was  Kketwise  a  libel  on  the 
prbdeedings  of  the  commons,  since  he  endeavoured  to 
clear  those  persons  who  had  abeady  confessed  their  guilt 
by  flight.     After  some  debate,  the  house  resolved,  that 
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the  answer  of  Robert  earl  of  Oxford  should  be  referred 
to  the  committee  appointed  to  d|*aw  up  articles  of  im- 
peachment, and  prepare  evidence  against  theimpela.ched 
lords;  and  that  the  committee  should  prepare  a  repli- 
cation to  the  answer.  This  was  accordingly  prepared, 
aiid  sent  up  to  the  lords.  Then  the  committee  reported, 
that  Mr.  Prior  had  grossly  prevaricated  on  his  exami- 
tion,  and  behaved  with  great  contempt  of  their  authority. 
The  duke  of  Ormond  and  lord  viscount  Bolingbroke 
haviiig  omitted  to  surrender  themselves  within  the 
limited  time,  the  house  of  lords  ordered  the  earl-marshal 
to  raze  out  of  the  list  of  peers  their  names  and  armorial 
bearings.  Inventories  were  taken  of  their  personal 
estates ;  and  the  duke^s  achievement,  as  knight  of  the 
garter,  was  taken  down  from  St.  George's  chapel  at 
Windsor.  A  man  of  candour  cannot,  without  ^  emo- 
tion of  grief  and  indignation,  reflect  upon  the  ruin  of 
the  nobl^  family  of  Ormond,  in  the  person  of  a.  brave, 
genelrous,  and  humane  nobleman,  to  whom  no  crime  was 
imputed,  but  that  of  having  obeyed  the  commands  of  his 
sovereign.  About  this  period,  the  royal  ietssent  was 
given  to  an  act  for  encouraging  loyalty  in  Scotland. 
By  this  laWy  the  tenant,  who  continued  peaceable  while 
his  lord  took  arms  in  fa:vour  of  the  pretender,  was  in- 
vested with  the  property  of  the  lands  he  rented ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  declared,  that  the  lands  possessed  by 
any  person  guilty  of  high-treas(Hi  should  revert  to  the 
superior  of  whom  they  were  held,  and  be  consolidated 
with  the  superiority ;  and  that  all  entails  and  settlements 
of  estii^  since  iHe  1st  day  of  August,  in  favour  of  chil- 
dren, with  a  fraudulent  intent  to  avoid  the  punishment 
of  the  law  due  to  ihe.oflGsQce  of  high-treascm,  should  be 
null  and  void.  It  likewise  contained  a  clause  for  sum- 
numing  suspected  persons  to  find  bail  for  their  good 
b^avibur,  on  pain  of  being  denounced  rebels,  r  By 
virtue  of  this  clauise,  all  the  heads  of  the  Jacobite  clans, 
arid  other  suspected  persons,  were  summoned  to  Ediu; 
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bHTgh ;  and  thos«^  Who  did  not  appear  \wre  dedaied 

§  /XX.  By  tbis  tune  the  rebellioii  was  actuaMy  b^gpoit 
m  Seotiaad. .  They  dissensions  occasionedin  thatcQuiitejr 
by  4iia  utiibn  had  never  been  wholly  apfteasod..  £«ai 
since 'tibe  queen's  deaths  addresses  'v^re  pndpaced  ki  Si£^ 
ferafil  piarts  of  Scotland  agamst  theiuuicm)  Urbieh^vw 
deemedMEi-ilational  grievance;  and  the  Jacobites  did  not 
fail  to  encourage  this  aversicsi*  -  Slhongfa  their  hcf>e8  of 
dissolving  that  treaty  were  baffled  by  the  industry  and 
other  arts  of  the  revpliilioiiers,^wiiK)i  secured  a  ina|tai^' 
c^wirigs  m  parliament,  they  did  not  lay  aside  thair  de- 
sign ^  attenipting  somethiiiig  of  consequ^ce  in  favour 
of  the  pretender;  but  maintained  a  Gorrespondeace  vn& 
the  mateoontents  of  England,  a  graat  nmnber  of  .whom 
were  driven,  by  ap^M^hensions,  hard  usage,  and  resents 
meni,  into  a  system  of  polities,  which  otherwise  they 
wcmld  i£ot  have  espoused*  The  tories .finding  themselves 
totally  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  gbteixuaent  mid 
legislature,  and  exposed  to  the  insolence  and  fihy^.  of  « 
fiu3%k)h  which  they  despised^  began  to  wish  ixt  earnest 
for  ^revolution.  Some  jof  them  held  private  consultatioz^^ 
and  communicated  with  the  Jacobites,  who  convey-, 
ed  their  sentiments  to  the  chevalier  de  St«  George^ 
"^itb  su<>h  ei^a^erations  as  were  dictated  by  their  own 
^^€i»tess  and  extravagimce*    They  assured  fthe  pie^ 
tended  that  the  nation  was  wholly  disaffected  to  iim  new 
gd^^imment^  and^  indeed^  the  clamcmrs,  and  ^onveesa^ 
tkm  of  the  people  in  general,  countenanced  ihis  aasertkn. 
They  pr^aui^ed  to  take.arms  without  Sasth&t  dentin  his 
&vour;  >ai^  engaged  that  the  tories^  should  join  hintBi 
hiS'firsI  landing  in  Great  Britain.     Thiey theis^iB  he? 
sou^t  him  to  d&me  over  with  all  possible  ^peditioB^ 
declaring  that  his  appi^arance  would  produce  an  inoMk 
diate  revollitiouv    The  ch^^lier  resolved  ,to  teke'  lite 
advantage  of  this  Wourable  disposition.     He  had'  «'* 
course  to  th^  French  king)  who  had  always  been  the 
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refuge  of  hiis  ^sonily.  Lewis  favoured  htm  m  secret; 
and,notwith8tanding  his  Idte  engagements  With  Engldud, 
cherished  the  ambition  of  I'aising  faiin  to  the  throne  of 
Oreat  Britain.  He  suppKed  him  privately  with  jsunis  of 
iponey,  to  prepare  a  small  armament  in  the  pert  of  Havve, 
which  W€LS  equipped  in  the  name  of  Depine  d^Anicaut ; 
^and,  without  all  doubt,  his  design  was  to  assist  him  more 
c^ectually,  in  pro^rtion  as  the  English  should  maftifart 
^tibeir  attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  The  diike  of 
Ormond  and  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  had  retired  to 
France^  finding  themselves  condeoEined  m^eard,  and 
attainted,  ei^aged  m  tlie  service  of  the  chevaii^,  iuid 
CDiTe^ponded  with  the  torijes  of  England. 

§  ^XI.  AH  these  intrigues  and  machinations  were 
discovered  and  communicated  to  the  court  of  London 
JbjT'^eeaH  of  Stair,  wEo^hen  resided  as  English  aniba^ 
-SRclor  3i  Paris.  He  Svieus  ia  nobleman  of  unquestiaaed 
honour  slnd  integrity,  geneixias,  humaQe,  discerning,  and 
m^otute*     He  had  siih»dized  himself  by  his  valour,  ia- 

Ifae  Netheriands ;  and  he  now  acted  in  another  '^s^ere, 
with  uncommon  vigour,  vigOance,  and  addre^.  Rt 
detected  the  chevalier's  scheme  while  it  was  yet  in  ein^ 
brp,  and  gave  isuch  early  notice  of  it,  as  e^aabied'  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  to  take  effectual  measures  for  de- 
feating the  design.  AH  the  pretender^s  intercut  in  Francis; 
expired  with  Lewb  XIV.  that  ostentatious  ^^rant,  who 
had,  for  above  hsM  a  century,  sacrificed' the  repose  of 
Christendom  to  his  insatiate  vaiaky  and  ambition.  At 
his  deadi,  which  happened  on  die  1st  day  of  September, 
the  legeaicy  of  the  kingdom  devolved  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  adopted,  a  new  system  of  poHtics,  and  h^ 
ahready  entered  into  engagements  witli  the  king  of  Gteat 
Britain.  Instead  of  asststii^  the  preteiider,  ^amused 
his  agdits  with  mysterious  and  eqiiivocal  expitisftlc^ 
calculated  1o  fi^ustrate  the  design  of  the  expedition.  Ne^ 
vertheiess  liie  more  violent  psort  of  the  Jacobites  ift  Great 
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:  Britain  believed  he  was  at  bottom  a  friend  to  their  cause, 
and  depended  upon  him  for  succour.  They  even  exerted 
from  him  a  sum  of  money  by  dint  of  importunities,  and 
some  arms :  but  the  vessel  was  shipwrecked,  and  the 
cargo  lost  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland. 

§  XXII.  iTie  partisans  of  the  pretender  had  pro- 
ceeded too  far  to  retreat  with  safety,  and  therefore  re- 
solved to  try  their  fortune  in  the  field.  The  earl  of  Mar 
repaired  to  '  the  Highlands,  where  he  held  consultations 
with  the  marquisses  of  Huntley  and  Tuliibardine,  the 
earls  of  Marischal  and  Southesk,  the  generals  Hamilton 
and  Gordon,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Jacobite  clans.  Then 
he  assembled  three  hundred  of  his  own  vassals,  pro- 
claimed the  pretender  at  Castletown,  aiid  set  up  his 
.standard  at  Brae-Mar,  on  the  6th  day  of  September. 
By  this  time,  the  earls  of  Home,  Wintoun,  and  Kiniioul, 
lord  Deskford,  and  Lockhart  of  Gamwath,  with  other 
persons,  suspected  of  disaffection  to  the  present  govern- 
ment, were  committed  jprisoners  to  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  major-general  Whetham  marched  with  the 
regular  troops  which  were  in  that  kingdom  to  secure 
the  bridge  at  Stirling.  Before  these  precautions  were 
taken,  two  vessels  had  arrived  at  Arbroath  from  Havre, 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  great  number  of  officers, 
who  assured  the  earl  of  Mar,  that  the  pretender  would 
soon  be  with  them  in  person.  The  death  of  Lewis  XIV. 
struck  a  general  damp  upon  their  spirits ;  but  they  laid 
their  account  with  being  joined  by  a  powerful  body  in 
England.  The  earl  of  Mar,  by  letters  and  messages, 
pressed  the  chevalier  to  come  over  without  farther  delay. 
He,  in  the  mean  time,  assumed  the  title  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  pretender's  forces,  and  published  a  decla- 
ration, exhorting  the  people  to  take  arms  for  their  law- 
ful sovereign.  This  was  followed  by  a  shrewd  manifesto, 
explaining  the  national  grievamces,  and  assuring  the 
people  o^  redress.  Some  of  his  partisans  attempted  to 
surprise  the  castle  of  Edinburgh;  but  were  prevented 
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by  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  colonel  Stuart,  lieutenant- 
govemor  of  that  fortress.  The  duke  of  Argyle  set  out 
for  Scotland,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
North  Britain:  the  earl  of  Sutherland  set  sail  in  tibe 
Queenborough  ship  of  war  for  Jthe  north,  where  he  pro- 
posed to  raise  his  vassals  for  the  service  of  government ; 
and  many  other  Scottish  peers  returned  to  their  own 
country  in  order  to  signalize  their  loyalty  to  kiiig  George. 
§  XXm.  In  England,  the  practices  of  the  Jacobites 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  ministry.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Paul  was  imprisoned  in  the  Gate-house  for  enlist- 
ing men  in  the  service  of  the  pretender.  The  titular 
duke  of  Powis  was  committed  to  the  Tower:  lords 
Lansdown  and  Duplin  were  taken  into  custody ;  and  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  apprehending  the  earl  of  Jersey. 
The  king  desired  the  consent  of  the  lower  house  to  seize 
and  detain  sir  Williain  Wyndham,  sir  John  Packington, 
]^r.  Edward  Harvey  of  Combe,  Mr.  Thomas  Forster, 
Mr.  John  Anstis,  and  Mr.  Corbet  Kyi^aston,  who  were 
members  of  the  house,  and  suspected  of  favouring  the 
invasion.  The  commons  unanimously  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posal, and  presented  an  address,  signifying  their  appro- 
bation. Harvey  and  Anstis,  were,  immediately  secured. 
Forster,  with  the  assistance  of  some  popish  lords,  assem- 
bled a  body  of  men  in  Northumberland :  sir  John  Pack- 
ington,  being  examined  before  the  council,  was  dis- 
missed for  want  of  evidence :  Mr.  Kynaston  absconded ; 
sir  William  Wyndam  was  seized  at  his  own  house  in 
Somersetshire,  by  colonel  Guske  and  a  messenger,  whd 
secured  his  papers :  he  found  meansj  however,  to  escape 
from  them ;  but  afterward  surrendered  himself,  and,  hav- 
ing  been  examined  at  the  council-board,  was  committed 
to  the  Tower.  His  father-in-law,  the  duke  of  Somerset^ 
offered  to  become  bouild  for  his  appearance ;  and  being 
rejected  as  bail,  expressed  his  resentment  so  warmly,  that 
the  king  thought  proper  to  remove  him  from  the  office 
of  master  of  the  horse.     On  the  21st  day  of  September, 
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the  king  Went  to  tbe  house  of  lords  .aod  pOBied  the  bills 
that  were  ready  for  the  rdyal  asseikt,  Theb  the  cban- 
oetlor  noA  his  majesty's  speech^  expressing  his  acknow- 
kdgiMnt  and  satis&clibn,  iuooiiseqiieace  of  the  uncom- 
maa  marks  of  l^ir .mfiiectioci  he  had  reeled;  and  the 
parMtament  adjourned  to  the  6th  day  of  Octoher. 

^  XXIY .  Tbe  frietods  of  the  homse  of  fituart  were  very 
numeroBsin  the  western  omnties,  and  began,  to  make 
preparations  far  an  insurrection*  They,  had  concealed 
some  arms  and  artillery  at  Baith,  and  fioimed  a  dosigu  to 
snifprise  Bristol;  but  th^y  wiere  betrayed  and  di^ciQi^ered 
hf  the  pnidsaried  of  iitt  governments  which  baffle  all 
thear  schemed;  and  apj^eh^nded  every  person  of  cons^- 
^luenoe  silspect^d  of  attachment  to  that  cause.  The  wni* 
versity  of  Oxford'  felt  the  rod  of  power  on  this  ocoa^ion. 
Mt^r-general  Pepper,  with  a  strong  detachment  of  dra- 
goonS)  tock3¥>dS6s^n  of  the  city  at  daybre^k^.declariijg 
ha  would  M^.  iGbilit^y  execution  on  all  students  who 
ihould  pfesume  to  appeltp  without  the  limits  of  their  re- 
s^^tiye  qoUeges.  He  seized  tea  or  eleven  persons, 
wiong  whom,  ifas  one  lAi^iyd}  a  coffee-man;  and  made 
prizie  of  some  bor$es  and  ^I'aiturc^  bcloi]^;ing  to  cpkmel 
Oyfen  and  pther -genllei^su  With  this  booty  be  re- 
treated to  Abingdon ;  and  Handasydes  regkitnGOt  of  foot 
was  aftei<wi|]ds  quart^ed  iii 'Oxford;  topy@ravje  the  uni- 
veisity.  Tbe  ministry  ^  foui^  it  more  difiicult  to  supf^ess 
tbe  insurgents  in  the  nct&^m  coupes*  In  th^  Wf0i^ 
of  October^  the  earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Mr^lFwfsrt^r 
took  the  field  with  a  b^dy  of  horse,  and  bf^i^  Joined 
by  some  gentlemen  &om  the  borders  of  Seoti^*  pro- 
claimed the  pretender  in  Warkworth,  Morpeth,  and 
Alnwick.  The  first  design  was  to  ^ijA  the  town  of 
Ne wcastlC}  in  which  they  had  many  friends ;  but  they 
found  the  gatei»  shut  upon  them,  and  tetired  10  Hesbansii 
while  general  Carpenter^  havii^  assembled  a  body  of 
dragoons,  resolved  to  march  from  Newcastle^  and  attack 
them  befort  they  should  be  reinforc^.     The  rebds  re? 
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JqfiBgyiioiihair&rd  f o  Wooler^  were  joined  hy  tMwr  himdred 
Seidllish  ^or»e^  under  the  lord  viscount  KenoKtk^'  and 
tlie  ^^Ab  of  Caxnwatli  and  Wintonn,  w}io  liad  s^t  tqE>tlw 
pretender's  standafdat  Moffat,  and  proclaimed  hfao:.  in 
dxffisrent  parts  of  Scotkmd.  The  rebels  thus:  reiiffiMrced 
advanced  to  Kelso,  having  received  advice  tiiiat  ikey 
wonU,  be  jcuned'  bj  Mackintosh,  wbo^  had  crossed  the 
For&  with  a  body  of  Highlanders. 
.  %  XXY..  By  this  time  the  earl  of  Mar  was  air  tiiae  bend 
of  tern  dsiousand  men  well  armed,  iie  kad.  sieMied  ^e 
pass  6£  the  Tay  at'PertK  where  his  headf  quarters  were 
eatablisdnod,  and  made  hiipself  master  of  the  whole  finict^ 
fiak  praviiicae  of  Fife,,  and  all  the  sea-ooftst  on  that  i^de  of 
tl£d  £»tii  of  Edinbmgk  He  selected  ,twb  thousand  five 
hnhdred  men,  commanded  by  brigadier  Muckintosfa,  to 
make  a  descent  upon  the  Lothian  side,  and  join  &e 
Jacobites  in  that  county,  or  such  as  should  take  arms  c^ 
the  bobders  of  England.  Boats  were  assembled  for  this 
ptirpafQ^J^d,'ii£tt^hstajiding  all  tibe  precautionis  that 
c(m^  ba  takm  by  the  king's-i^ips:  in  the^fritb;  te"  pre^ 
vent  ^  d^ig^  above'  fifle^  hundred  chodenmeaiiKBde 
good  tjfteir  passage. in  thie  nigkt,  and  landed  09 'tib&co%^ 
of  Livl^an,  having  crosised  ah  arm  of  the  Sea  abboft  sec-* 
teen  tniles  broad,  in  open  boats,  that  passed  throu^tiid 
midst  of  the  king^s  cruisears.  NotUng  oould  be  bettnf 
qofBO^tedjjoc  execute  wi£h  m6i?e  icondud;  add  fiowfigei 
^can  was  ihii  Hazardous  enteeprise.  Th^  auoinafeAi&e 
Jdng's  sfai|>s  with  maidiiias:  ai^  oounteinnftrehes  d^lngi  dre 
6oast>  ill.  sucb.  o^rmaimeryi^t  they  could  not  possibly 
Jbnow  where  they  intended  to  embark.  The  ^url  of  Mai^ 
in  liiemean^me^  maxched  firom  Perth  to  Dmdblaiqeyaf 
i^he^bad  intemied  to  cross  the  Forth  at  Stirling*bmlge; 
but  bis  real  design  was  to  divert  t3ie  duke  of  Aigyle  firom 
iittaeking  kis  d£ttadbrment^. which  had  la'nded  m  TiOtfaiiM't 
&>  far  the  scheme  succeed^..  :The  duke^  who  bad  aa^ 
sembled  .some  ffoopa  m  Loibian,  returned  to  Stirling 
«tk  tbci  utmost  expedition,  after  having  secured  Edin» 
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burgh^  and  obliged  Mackintosh  to  abandon  his  design 
on  that  city.  This  partisan  had  actually  taken  possession 
of  Leith,  from  whence  he  retired  to  Seaton-house,  near 
Preston*pans,  which  he  fortified  in  such  a  mdnner,  that 
he  could  not  be  forced  without  artillery.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  he  received  an  order  across  the  frith  from . 
the  earl  of  Mar,  to  join  lord  JSLenmuir  and  the  English  at 
Kelso,  for  which  place  he  immediately  began  his  march, 
and  reached  it  on  the  22d  day  of  October,  though  a 
good  number  of  his  men  had  deserted  on  the  route.    . 

§  XXVI.  The  lord  Kenimiir,  with  the  earfs  of  Win- 
toun,  Nithsda]e,and  Gamwath,the  earl  of  Derwentwater, 
and  Mr.  Forster,  with  the  English  insurgents,  arriving 
at  the  same  time,  a  councir  of.  war  was  immediately 
called.  Wintoun  pr<^osed,  that  they  should  march  im^ 
mediately  into  the  western  parts  of  Scotland,  and  join 
general  Gordon,  wbo  commanded  a  strohg  body  of  High- 
landers in  Argyleshire.  The  English  insisted  upon 
crpssang  the  Tweed,  and  attacking  general  Carpenter, 
whose  troops  did  not  exceed  nine  hundred  drs^oon^. 
Neither  scheme  was  executed.  They  took  the  route  to 
Jedburgh,  where  they  resolved  to  leave  ^  Carpenter  on 
one  side,  and  penetrate  into  England  by  the  western 
border.  The  Highlanders  declared  they  would  not  quit 
their  own  country;  but  were  ready  to  execute  the  scheme 
proposed  by  the  earl  of  Wintoun.  Means,  however, 
were  found  to  prevail  upon  one  half  of  them  td  advance, 
while  the  rest  returned  to  the  Highlands.  At  Bramptoii, 
Forster  opened  his  commission  of  general,  which  had 
been  sent  to  him  from  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  proclaimed 
the  pretender.  They  continued  their  march  to  Penrith, 
where  the  sheriff,  assisted  by  lord  Lonsdale  and  the 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  had  assemblied  the  whole  posse-co- 
mitaitus  of  Cumberland,  amounting  to  twelve  thousand 
men,  who  dispersed  with-  the  utmost  precipitation  af 
the  approach  of  the  rebels.  From  Penrith,  Forster 
proceeded  by  the  way  of  Keiidal  and  Lancaster  to 
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Prelton,  from  whence  Stanhope's  regim^  <s(  dn^obns, 
and  another,  of  militia,  immediately  retired;  so  that 
he  took  possession  of  the  place  without  resistamre. 
General  Willis  marphed  against  the  enemy  with  six  re* 
gimen,ts  of  horse  and  dragoons,  and  one  battaHon  of  foot, 
commanded  by  colonel  Preston.  They  had  advanced  to 
the  bridge  of  Ribble  before  Forster  received  intelligence 
of  their  approach.  He  forthwith  b^g^^  to  raise  barrica- 
does,.  and  put  the  place  in  a  posture  of  defence;  On  the 
12th  day  of  November,  the  town  was  briskly  attacked 
in  two  different  places ;  but  the  kii^'d  troops  met  with  a 
very  warm  reception,  and  were  repulsed  with  consider- 
able ^oss.  Next  day  general  Carpenter  arrived  with  a 
reinf(Mrcement  of  three  regiments  of  dragoons;  and  the 
rebels  were  invested  on  all  sides.  The  Highlanders 
declared  they  would  make  a  sally  3word  in  liand,  and 
either  cut  their  way  through  the  king's  troops,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt;  but  they  were  overruled,  Forster  sent 
colonel  Oxburgh  with  a  trumpet  to  general  Willis,  to 
propose  a  capitulation.  He  was  given  to  understand, 
that  the  general  woi^ld  not  treat  with  rebels;  but  in  case 
of  their  surrendering  at  discretion,  he  would  prevent 
his  soldiers  from  putting  them  to  the  sword,  until  ^he 
should  receive  farther  orders.  He  granted  them  time 
to  consider  till  next  morning,  upon  their  delivering  the 
earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Mackintosh  as  hostages. 
When'  Forster  submitted,  this  Highlander  declared  he 
could  npt  promise  the  Scots  would  surrender  in  that 
maimer.  The  general  desired  him  to  return  to  his 
*  people,  and  he  would  forthwith,  attack  the  town,  in 
which  case  every  man  of  them  should  be  cut  in  pieces. 
The  Scottish  noblemen  did  not  choose  to  run  the  risk ; 
and  persuaded  the  Highlanders  to  accept  the  terms  that 
were  offered.  They  accordingly  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  were  piit  under  a  strong  guard.  All  the  noblemen 
and  leaders  were  secured.  Major  Nairn,  capta,in  Lock« 
hart,  captain  Sfaaftoe,  and  ensign  Erskiiie,  were  tried  by 
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j»  court-maithdy  as  deeerteffs,  and  executed.  Lord 
Charles  Murnty^  son  of  the  dukeiof  Athol,  vaAUkewiae 
condemned  for  the  Mfioe  crime,)  hut  reprkred.  The 
ccHomoii:  iaea  were  imprisoned:  at  Chester^andLim^c^ 
the  nobleoien  and  considerable  ^ceni  ime  sent  to  hmt 
don,  conti^fed  through  the  streets  pinioned  like  ns^ 
factors,  ^xid  committed  to  the  Tower  and  to  Newgate* : 
1^  XXVII.  The  day  on  which  the  rebels  mirrendered 
at  Preston  was  remarkable  for  the  battle  of  Dnmblaine, 
fought  between  the  duke  of  Argyle  and  the  eari  of  Mar, 
who  commanded  the  pretender's  forces.  Thas  nobleman 
had  retreated  to  his  camp  at  P^th,  when  he  understood 
the  duke  was  returned:  from  London  to. Stirlii^i.  B\A 
being  now  joined  by  the  northern  clans  under  the  eail  of 
Seaforth,  and  those  of  the  west  commanded  by  general 
Gordon,  who  had  signalized  himaelf  in  the  service  of  ihe 
c%ar  of  Muscovy,  he  resolved  to  pass  the  Forth,  in  order 
to  jom  his  southern  friends,  that  they  might  march  to* 
gether  into  England.  With  this  view  he  advanced  to 
Auchterarder,  where  he  reviewed  his  army,  and  rested 
on  the  1 1th  day  of  November.  The  duba  of  Aisgyl^ 
apprized  of  his  intention,  and  being  joined' by  some  re^ 
gim^ents  of  dragoons  frmn  Ireland,  determmed.  to  ^ve 
him  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  DumbkiiQe;:  Qn  the 
12th  day  of  the  month,  Argyle  pass^  tfa&Foardi&tStir^  ^ 
ling,  and  encamped  with  his  left  at  the  village  df  Dmaa)- 
bfeiine,  and  his  right  towards  Sheiiffinoor.  Th^  earl  o^. 
Mar  advanced  within  twx)  miles  of  ids  oamp,  and  re^  : 
ooaineil  till  daybreak  in  order  of  battle,. hm:an]^  com-; 
sisting  of  nine  thousand  effective  :men,  cavalry  as.  W6ll:flff: 
ii^antry.  In  the  morning,  the  duke,  understaadiogiliey ./ 
wete  in  motion,  drew  up  his  forces,  which  didnot€ixeeeil 
three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  on  theheighti^to.diiB 
porth-east  of  Dumblaine;  but  he  was  outSanked  both 
on  the  right  and  left.  The  clans  that  {bsrrned  pait  of  the 
centre  and  right  wing  ojf  the  enany,  with  Gleiigaiy  and 
Cldnronald  at  their  head/d^cged  the  iefit  of  thejkji^'i; 
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anay  sword  ip  hft^d,  with  such  impetuosityi  that  in  se- 
ven miiiutes  both  hoarse  and  foot  were  totally  rooted  witk 
great  slaughter ;  and  general  Whetham,  who  commanded 
th^i),  fled .  at  full  gallop  to  Stirling,  where  he  declared 
th^t  tJie  royal  army  was  totally  defeated.     In  the  mean 
timet  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  commanded  in  person  on 
the. right,  attacked  the  left  of  the  enemy,  at  the  head  of 
Stair's  and  £lyans'«  dragoons,  aod  drove  them  two  miles 
be^^te  ^him,  ^.  far  as  the  waters  of  Allan;  yet  in  that 
spjace  they  wheeled  about,  and  attempted  to  rally  ten 
tim^i  ^o  that  he  was  obliged  to  press  them  hard,  that 
they  iQight  not  recover  from  their  confusion.    Brigadier 
Wightman  followed,  in  order  ,to  sustain  him  with  tliree 
battalions  of  infantry ;  while  the  victorious  right  wing  of 
the  rebels  having  pursued  Whetham  a  considerable  way, 
returned  to  the  field,  and  formed  in  the  rear  of  Wight- 
man,^  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  men.     The  duke 
of  Argyle,  returning  from,  the  pursuit,  joined  Wightman, 
who  had  faced  about,  and  taken  possession  of  some  en- 
closures and  mud  walls,  in  expectation  of  being  attacked. 
In  this  posture  both  armies  fronted  each  other  till  the 
^yening,  when  the  duke  drew  off  towards  Dumblaine, 
^nd  the  rebels  retired  to  Ardoch  without  mutual  molesta- 
tion.    JSext  day,  the  duke  marching  back  to  the,  field  of 
battle,  carried  off  the  wounded,  with  four  pieces  of  can-^ 
non  left  by  the  enemy,  «aid  Retreated  to  Stirling.     Few 
prisoners  were  taken  on  either,  side;  the  number  of  the 
slain  might  be|^put  five  hundned  of  each  army,  and  both 
gen^rs^ls^^libiSh^  the  n^  This  battle  was  not  so  fatal 

to  th^  Mi^iiaiid^^  $s.  the  loss  of  Inverness,  firom  which 
sir  Jola^}|fti|^k^^  Was^^  Frazer,  lord 

h&9^  yfh^:  contrary  to  the  principles  he  hadliith^rto 
jfOl^Jf^^.B^uf^d  this  important  post  for  the  govem- 
met^;  }^:  "whk^  xaeaxis.  a  free  commumcation  was  open- 
(^d  t^ilh  th?  jpjorth;  of  Scotland,  where  the  earl  of  Sunder- 
^NUlftihad  m^  a  considerable  body  of  vassals.  The 
iliiipil^SHntley  and  the  earl  of  Seaforth  were  obliged 
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to  quit  the  rebel  army,  in  order  to  defend  their  own.  ter- 
ritories, and  in  a  little  time  submitted  to  king  George : 
a  good  number  of  the  Frazers  declared  with  their  chief 
against  the  pretender:  the  marquis  of  TuUibardine  with* 
drew  from  the  army,  to  cover  bis  own  country ;  and  the 
clans,  seeing  no  likelihood  of  another  action,  began  to 
disperse,  according  to  custom. 

§  XXVHL  The  government  was  now  in  a  condition 
to  send  strong  reinforcements  to  Scotland.  Six  thou- 
sand men  that  were  claimed  of  the  states-general^  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty,  landed  in  England,  and  began  their 
march  for  Edipburgh  :  general  Cadogan  set  out  for  the 
same  place,  together  with  brigadier  Petit,  and  six  other 
engineers ;  and  a  train  of  artillery  was  shipped  at  the 
Tower  for  that  country,  the  duke  of  Argyle  resolving  to 
drive  the  earl  of  Mar  out  of  Perth,  to  which  town  he  had 
retired  with  the  remains  of  his  forces.  The  pretender 
having  been  amused  with  the  hope  of  seeing  the  whole 
kingdom  of  England  rise  up  as  one  man  in  his  behalf; 
and  the  duke  of  Ormond  having  made  a  fruitless  voyage 
to  the  western  coast,  to  try  the  disposition  of  the  people, 
he  was  now  convinced  of  the  vahity  of  his  expectation 
iu  that  quarter ;  and  as  he  knew  not  what  other  course 
to  take,  he  resolved  to  hazard  his  person  among  his 
fri^ids  in  Scotland,  at  a  time  when  his  affairs  in  that 
kingdom  were  absolutely  desperd.te.  From  Bret^gne  he 
posted  through  part  of  France  in  disguise,  and  embark- 
ing in  a  small  vessel  at  Dunkirk,  hired  for  that  purpose, 
arrived  on  the  22d  day  of  December  at  Peterhead,  with 
six  gentlem^  in  his  retinue,  one  of  whom  was  the  mar- 
quis of  Tinmouth,  son  to  the  duke  of  Berwick.  He 
passed  through  Aberdeen  incognito,  to  Fetterosse,  where 
he  was  met  by  the  earls  of  Mar  and  Marischal,  and  about 
tiiirty  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  quality.  Here 
he  was  solemnly  proclaimed :  his  declaration,  daied  at 
Commercy,  was  printed  and  circulated  through  all  the 
parts  in  that  neighbourhood  ^  and  he  received  addresses 
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from  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  the  laity  of  that  cominn- 
nion,  in  the  dibcess  of  Aberdeen.  On  the  5th  day  of 
January,  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Dundee ;  and 
on  the  7th  arrived  at  Scone,  where  he  seemed  deter- 
mined to  stay  until  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  should 
be  performed.  From  thence  he  made  an  excursion  to 
Perth,  where  he  reviewed  his  forces.  Then  he  formed 
a  Tegular  council,  and  published  six  proclamations ;  one 
for  a  general  thanksgiving^  on  account  of  his  safe  arri- 
val ;  another/  enjoining  the  ministers  to  pray  for  him 
in  churches ;  a  third,  establishing  the  currency  of  fo- 
reign coins ;  a  fourth,  summoning  the  meeting  of  die 
convention  of  estates ;  a  fifth,  ordering  all  sensible  men 
to  repair  to  his  standard ;  and  a  sixth,  fixing  the  23d  day 
of  January  for  his  coronation.  He  made  a  pathetic 
speech  in  a  grand  council,  at  which  all  the  chiefs  of  his 
party  assisted.  They  deterinined,  however,  to  abandon 
the  enterprise,  as  the  king's  army  was  reinforced  by  the 
Dutch  auxiliaries^  and  they  themselves  were  not  only 
reduced  to  a  small  number,  but  likewise  destitute  of 
money,  arms,  ammiinition,  forage,  and  prorvision;  for 
the  duke  of  Argylehad  taken  possession  of  Burnt-island, 
and  transported  a  detachment  to  Fife,  so  as  to  cut  off 
Mar's  communication  with  that  fertile  country. 

§  XXIX.  Notwithistanding  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther,  and  a  prodigious  fall  of  snow,  which  rendered 
the  roads  almost  impassable,  the  duke,  on  the  29th  of 
January,  began  his  march  to  Dumblaine,  and  next  day 
reached  TuUibardine,  where  he  received  intelligence  that 
the  pretender  and  his  forces  had,  on  the  preceding  day, 
retired  towards  Dundee.  He  forthwith  took  possession 
pf  Perth;  and  then  began  his  march  to  Aberbrothick, 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  chevalier  de  St.  Greorge, 
being  thus  hotly  pursued,  was  prevailed  upon  to  embark 
on  board  a  small  French  ship  that  lay  in  the  harbour  of 
Montrose.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  earls  of  Mar 
and  Melfort,  the  lord  Drumihond,  lieutenant-general 
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Bulkley,  and  other  parsoBBof  distinction,  to  the  niim%er 
of  sev€9Qd£€9[i.  In*  order  to  avoid  the  English  cruisers^ 
Aey  stretched  over  to  Norway,  and  coasting  along  the 
German  and  Dutch  shores,  arrived  in  five  days  at  Qrave- 
line.  Greaieral  Gordon,  whom  the  pretender  had  left 
comroai>der*in-chief  of  the  forces,  assisted  by.  the  0arl 
Marischal,  proceeded  with  them  to  Aberdeen,  where  he 
secuired  three  vessels  to  sail  northward,  and  take  on 
board  the  persons  who  intended  to  make .  their  escape 
to  the  continent  Then  they  continued  their  march 
through  Strathspey  and  Stradidown^  te  the  hills  of 
Badenoeh,  where  the  common  people  were  qui^ly  dis* 
missed.  This  retreat  was  made  with  such*  ^pedition, 
that  the  duke  of  Atgyle,  with  all  hi^  activity,  could 
nevear  overtake  their  rear*guard,  which  consisted  of  a 
thousand  horse,  commanded  by  the  earl  Mariach^ 
Such  was  the  issue  of  a  rebellion  that  proved  &tal  to 
maiqr  noble  families ;  a  rebdlion  wFtch,  in  ^  ptobdri^ 
Uty;  would  never  have  happened,  had  not  the  vioii^ 
meamiresofawhigrministry  kindled  such  a^ame^f  <l«- 
content  in  the  nation^  as  enconraged  the  pmlisans  of  the 
preteaderto  hazard  a  revolt. 

§  XXX.  The  pariiament  of  Ireland,  which  met  aA 
Dublin  on  the '12th  day  of  Kovember,  seemed. eir^ 
more  zealous,  if  possible,  tisan  that  of  England^  fok  khe 
present  administration.  They  ^passed  bills:  far  Tecog^ 
msing  the  king's  title;  for  the  security  of  his  persoii 
and  government;  for  settling  a  price  on  the  pr^end^ts 
head ;  and  for  attainting  the  duke  of  Ormond.  l^be^ 
granted  the  supplies  without  oppo^on.  All  those  vvil^ 
had  addressed,  the  laie  queen  in  favour  ef  sir  Constsffl^r 
tme  Phipps,.  then  losdHchancdlor  o£  Ireland,  wfcre  ndnr- 
brought  upon  their  kneeai,  and  censured  as  guilty >of'a 
breacb  of  privilege.  They  desired  the  lords-jiXBtiisBl 
irould  issue  a  proelamatioa  agtonst  ihe  poptslk  iiifaabi'' 
tants  of  limerick^and  Gahi^y,  who,  presuming  t^n  th^ 
oqpitulalaoii  signed  by  king/William,  daimed  m^ea^ 
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tion  fcotir  the  ^umsalties  imposed  npon  other  Pttpkts. 
Tbegr  ^ngogai  in  an  tssi^ciation  against  the  pretrauier^ 
saad  all  }iis  .abettors.  They  voted  the  ektl  of  Anglesea 
im.  efiKimy  to  the  king  and  kingdom,  because  he  advised 
iks^  queen  to  break  the  army,  and  prorogue  the  late  par- 
liament;  and  l^y  addressed  the  king  to  remove  him 
icom  bisfimiijcil  eod  service.  The  lords^justices  granted 
Q/pd&tB  &r  sipprehendmg  the  earls  of  Antrim  and  West- 
ilMiath}  the  lord^  Natterville,  Cahir,  aiyd  Billcm^  as  per-' 
mns  suspected  of  disaffection  to  the  govrnwdeiit  Tbxxk 
iiiey  adjourned  thel  two  hous^.  ^    : 

^  XXXL  The  king,  in  his  speech  to  ike  English,  par- 

Uam^nt,  which  met  'on  the  9th  of  January,  told  them 

he  had  reason  to  believe  the  pretender  was  landed  iit 

$eO|l^d :  he  congratulated  them  on  the  success  of  his 

MEns  in  si:^pressiQg  the  rebellion;  on  the  conclusion  of 

the  barrier-treaty  between  the  emperor  and  the  states-* 

general,  under  his  guarantee;  oh  a  coaventioii  witli 

Spam  thict  would  deliver  the  trade  of  England  to  that 

kingdcMn,  fi!0%il  the  new  impositions  and  hardships  to 

which'  it  was  ^ili^ted  in  consequence  of  the  late  treatie^l^ 

He  likewise  gfiv^  them  to  understand,  that  a  treaty  for 

renewing  all  foretier  aUiaoees  between  the  crown  of  Great 

Brit^  ^abd  the  statesrgeneral  was  almost  conohsd^ ; 

and  he  a^dured  the  commons,  he.woiuld  fneely  give  up 

all  the  estate  thatt  should  become  fc»'feited  to  the  crown 

^y  this  rebellion^  to  be  applied  towaxds  d^aying-  the 

extraordinary  expense  incurred  oh  this  occasion.    The 

commbtiSy.iii  thdr  address  of  thdaks,  declared  that  the^ 

wQfil4  ipffoseeute^  in  the  most  vigorous  and  impartial 

mamt^i  th^  sii^^rs  of  those  deistruibtive  coueaekwi^lr 

had;  dra>0?lir  <|ei^  sUch  misi^ries  upon  the  natiocL    Their 

resolU^P(»  wa^'  sp^dy,  <md  exaieiiy  confarmabld  to  ikxs 

declaraf  ioa.    Th^  expelled  Mr.  Forster  from  die  house. 

Th^y  forthwith  impeached  (be  earb  of  Derwientwater, 

Nitibb^ale,Carnwai3l,andW4itoun;  lords  Widdrington, 

lUnmuir,  and  Nain&    These  noUeinefi  iieing  brought 
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to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  jieard  the  articles  of 
impeachment  res^d  on  the  1 0th  daj  of  January,  and  were 
ordered  to  put  in  their  answers  on  the  16th.  The  im* 
peachments  beii^  lodged,  the  lower  house  ordered  a  bill 
to  be  brought  in  for  continuing  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act;  then  they  prepared  another  to  attaint 
the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  the  earls  of  Mar  and  Lin- 
.lithgow,  and  lord  John  Drummond'  On  the  12 1st  day 
of  January,  the  king  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill  for 
continuing  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  cdrpus  act.  He 
told  the  parliament  that  the  pretender  was  actually  in 
Scotland  heading  the  rebellion,  iand  assuming  the  slyle 
and  title  of  king  of  these  realms ;  he  demanded  of  the 
conunons  such  supply  as  might  discourage  any  foreign 
power  from  assisting  the  rebels.  On  Thursday  the  19th 
day  of  January,  all  the  impeached  lords  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  articles  exhibited  against  them,  except  the  earl  of 
Wintoun,  who  petitioned  for  a  longer  time  on  various 
pretences.  The  rest  received  sentence  of  death,  on  the 
9th  day  of  February^  in  the  court  erected  in  Westmin- 
ster-hall, where  the  lord-chancellor  Cowper  presided  as 
lord  high-steward  on  that  occasion.  The  countess  of 
Nidisdale  and  lady  Nairn  threw  themselves  at  the  king's 
feiet,  as  he  passed  through  the  apartments  of  the  palace, 
and  implored  his  mercy  on  behalf  of  their  husbands ; 
but  their  tears  and  entreaties  produced  no  effect.  The 
council  resolved  that  the  sentence  should  be  executed, 
and  orders  were  given  for  that  purpose  to  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  and  the  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex. 
§  XXXII.  The  countess  of  Derwentwater,  With  her 
sister,  accompanied  by  the  dutchesses  of  Clevelabd  and 
Bolton,  and  several  other  ladies  of  the  first  distinction, 
was  introduced  by  the  diikes  of  RichoBond  and  St. 
Alban's  into  the  king's  hedchamber,  where  she  invoked 
his  majesty's  clemency  for  her  unfortunate  consort.  She 
aftei^ward  repaired  to  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  peers, 
attended  by  the  ladies  of  the  other  condemiied  lords,  and 
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above  t#enty  otkers  of  the  same  quality,  and  begged  the 
intercession  of  the  house ;  but  no  regard  was  paid  to 
their  petition.  Next  day,  they  petitioned  both  houses 
of  parliament.  The  conimons  rejected  their  suit  In 
the  upper  house,  the  duke  of  Richmond  delivered  a  pe^ 
tition  from  the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  to  whom  he  was 
nearly  related,  at  the  same  time  declaring  diat  he.  him- 
self should  oppose  his  solicitation.  The  earl  ef  Derby 
explressed  some  eompajssion  for  the  numerous  family  of 
lord  Nairn.  Petitions  from  the  rest  were  presented  by 
other  lords,  moved  with  pity  and  humanity.  Lord 
Townshend  and  others  vehemently  opposed  their  being 
read.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  thought  this  indulgence 
might  be  granted ;  the  house  assented  to  his  opinion ; 
and'  agreed  to  an  address,  praying  his  majesQr  wcMild 
repiteve  such  of  the  condemned  lords  as' should  seem  to 
deserve  his  mercy.  To  this  petition  the  king  answered 
that  on  this,  and  all  other  occasions^,  he  would  do  what . 
he  thought  most  consistent  with  ihe  dignity  of  his  crown 
and  the  sisifety  of  his  people.  The  earl  of  Nottingham^ 
president  of  the  council,  his  brother  the  earl  of  Ayles* 
bury,  chancellor  of  the  diitchy  c^  Lancaster,  his  son  lord 
Finch,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  his  kinsman  Icsd 
Guernsey,  master  of  the  jewel  office,  were  altogethes 
dismisTsed  froib  his  majesty's  service.  Orders  were  dis-* 
patched  for  executing  the  earls  of  Derwentwater  and 
Nithsdale,  Imd  the  viscount  Kenmuir,^  immediately ;  tha 
others  were  respited  to  the  7th  day  of  March.    Nithsr* 

conveyed  to  him  by  his  own  mother*  On  the  24th  day 
of  Februai^,  Derwentwater  and  Kenmuir  were  beheaded 
on  Tower^hill.  The  former  was  an  amiable  youths 
brave,  open,  generous,:  hospitable,  and  humane.  His 
fate4rew  tears  from  the  i&pectatcm,  and  was  agreatmist 
fortune  to  the  country  in  which  he  lived.  He  gave  bread 
to  multitudes  of  ^  people  whom  he  employed  on  his 
estate ;  the  poor,  the  widow,  smd  the  orphan,  rejoiced  i» 
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his  bounty.  Kenmuir  was  a  virtuous  nobleman,  calm, 
sensible,  resolute,  and  resigned.  He  was  a  devout  mem- 
ber of  the  English  church,  but  the  other  died  in  the  feith 
of  Rome ;  both  adhered  to  their  political  priniciples.**  On 
the  15th  day  of  March,  Wiutoun  was  brought  to  trial, 
and  being  convicted,  received  sentence  of  death. 
.  ^  XXXIIL  When  the  king  passed  the  Itod-tax  bill, 
which  was.  ushered  in  with  a  very  extraordinary  pream- 
ble, he  informed  both  houses  of  the  pretendw's  flight 
from  Scotland.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  a  commis- 
sion for.tr3dng  the  rebels  met  in  the  court  of  common- 
pleas,  when  bills  of  high-treason  were  found  against  Mr. 
Forster,  Mackintosh,  andtweniy  of  their  confederates. 
Forster  escaped  from  Newgate,  and  reached  the  conti- 
nent in  safety ;  the  rest  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  were  in- 
dulged with  time  to  prepare  for  their  trials*  The  judges 
appointed  to  try  the  rebels  at  Liverpool,  found  a  con- 
siderable number  guilty  of  high-treason,  Two-and- 
tvi^nty  were  executed  at  Preston  and  Manchester;  about 
a  thousand  prisoners  submitted  to  the  king's  mercy^  and 
petitioned  for  transportation.  Pitts,  the  keeper  of  New- 
gate, being  suspected  of  having  connived  at  Forster's 
escape,  was  tried  for  his  life  at  the  Old  Bailey^  and 
acquitted;  Notwithstanding  this  prosecution,  which 
ought  to  have  redoubled  the  vigilance*  of  the  jailors,  bri- 
gadier Mackintosh,  and  several  other  prisoners,  broke 
from  Newgate,  after  having  mastered  the  keeper  and 
turnkey,  and  disarmed  the  sentinel.  The  court  pro- 
ceeded with  the  trials  of  those  that  remained,  and  a  great 
number  were  found  guilty ;  four  or  five  were  hanged, 
drawn,  aiid  quartared,  at  Tyburn :  and  among  these  was 
one  William  Paul,  a  clergyman,  who,  in  his  last  speech, 
professed  himself  a  true  and  sincere  member  of  the 
church  of  England,  but  not  of  the  revolution  schil^a- 
tu^\  church,  whose  bishops  had  aibandoned  the  king, 

I         :  .      t.  .  .  :  .      '       . 

^  AnnaU.    Bolingbroke.    Fatten.    Debaiei  in  Parliament.    Tindal.     State 
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and  shamefully  given  up  their  ecclesiastical  riglkts^  by 
submitting  to  the  unlawful,  invalid,  lay-deprivations 
authorized  by  the  prince  of  Orange. 

§  XXXIV.  Though  the  rebellion  was  extinguished, 
the  flame  of  natioiml  dissatisfaction. still  continued  to 
rage :  the  severities  exercised  against  the  rebels  increased 
the  general  discontent;  for  no w^ the  danger. wai^  blown 
over,  their  humane  passions  began  to  prevail.  The  cou- 
rage .and  fortitude  with  which  the  condemned  persons 
encountered  the  pains  of  death,  in  its  most  dreadful 
form,  prepossessed  many  spectators^  in  favour  of  the 
cause  by  which  those  unhappy  victims  were  animated. 
In  a  word,  persecution,  as  usual,  extended  the  heresy. 
The  ministry,  perceiving  this  universal  dissatis£eu;tion, 
and  dreading  the  revolution  of  a  new  parliament,  which 
might  wrest  the  power  from  their  faction,  and  retort 
upon  them  the  violence  of  their  own  measures,  formed 
a  resolution  equally  odious  and  effectual  to  establish 
their  administration.  This  was  no  other  than  a  scheme 
to  repeal  the  triennial  act,  and,  by  a  new  law,  to  extend 
the  term  of  parliaments  to  seven  years.  On  the  10th 
day .  of  April,  the  duke  of  Devonshire  represented,  in 
the  house,  of  lords,  that  tri^mial  elections  served  to  keep 
up  party  divisions ;  to.raise  and  foment  feuds  in  private 
families;  to  produce  ruinous  expenses,  and  give  occa- 
sion to  the  cabals  and  intrigues:  of  foreign  princes :  .that 
it  became  the  wisdom  of  such  an  august  assembly,  to 
apply  proper,  remedies  to  an  evil  that  might  be  attended 
with  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  especially  in  the 
present  temper  of  the.  nation,  as  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
still  remained  unoonquered.  He  therefore  proposed  a 
bill  for  enlar^ng  the  continuance  of  parliaments.  He 
was  seconded  by  the  earls  of  Dorset  and  Rockingham, 
the  duke  of  Argyle,  lord  Townshend,  and  the  other  chiefs 
of  that  party...  The  motion  was  opposed  by  the  earls 
pf  Nottingham j  Abingdou,  aiid  Paiulet..  They  obsej^ved, 
that  frequent  parjiamei^ts  were,  required  by  the  fiinda- 
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mt»^tal  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  ascertained  in  llie 
practice  of  many  ages :  that  the  members  of  the  lower 
house  were  chosen  by  the  body  of  the  nation,  for  a  cer- 
tain term  of  years,  at  tiie  expiration  of  which  they  could 
be  no  longer  representatives  of  the  people,  who,  by  the 
parliam^it's  protracting  its  own  authority,  would  be 
deprived  of  Ihe  only  remedy  which  *  they  have  i^ainst 
tiiose  who,  through  ignorance  or  corruption,  betrayed 
tiie  trust  reposed  in  them :  tiiat  the  reasons  in  favour  of 
such  a  bill  were  weak, and  frivolous :  that,  with  respect 
to  foreign  alliances,  no  prince  or  state  could  reasonably 
depend  upon  a  people  to  defend  their  liberties  and  inte- 
rests, who  should  be  thought  to  have  given  up  so  great 
a  part  of  their  own ;  nor  would  it  be  prudent  in  them  to 
wish  for  a  change  in  that  constitution  under  which  Eu- 
rope had  of  late  been  so  powerfully  supported ;  on  the 
contraiy^  they  might  be  deterred  from  entering  into  any 
engagements  with  Ghreat  Britain,  when  informed  by  the 
preamble  of  the  bill,  that  the  popish  faction  was  so  dan^^ 
gerous  as  to  threaten  destruction  to  the  government ; 
they  would  apprehend  that  the  administration  was  so 
wc^iJl  as.tq  want  so  extraordinary  a  provision  for  its 
safety ;  that  the  gentianen  of  Britain  were  not  to  \A 
trusted ;  and  that  the  good  affections  of  the  people  were 
restrained  within  the  limits  of  the  house  of  commons* 
They  affirmed  thatihis  bill,  far  from  preventing  the  ex* 
pense  of  electicois,  wonld  rather  increase  it,  and  encou- 
rage every  species  of  corruption ;  for  the  value  of  a  seat 
woidd  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  a  par- 
liam^t,  and  the  purchase  would  rise  accordingly :  that 
along  parliament  would  yield  a  greater  temptation,  as 
well  as  a  better  opportunity,  to  a  viciotis  ministry  to  cor- 
rupt the  members,  than  they  could  possibly  have  when 
the  parliaments  were  short  and  frequent :  that  the  same 
reasons  urged  for  passing  the  bill  to  continue  this  parili^- 
ment  for  seven  years  would  be  at,  least  as  strong,  and,' 
by  the  conduct  of  the  ministiy,  might  be  made 
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rtionger  before  the  end  of  that  tenn,  for  continuing,  and 
even  perpetttatihg,  ti^ehr  legUlatiire  power,  to  the  abso-* 
lute  subversion  of  the  third  estate  of  the  reabn.  These 
argnments  served  only  to  form  a  decent  debat^,  after 
uribich  the  bill  for  s^tennial  parliaments  passed  by  a 
greal  majorily ;  though  twenty  peers  entered  a  protest 
It  naet  widi  the  same  fate  in  the  lower '  house,  where 
many  strong  objections  were  stated  to  no  purpose* 
Th^  were  represented  as  the  effects  of  party  spleen ; 
i|nd,  indeed,  this  was  the  great  spring  of  action  on  both 
sides.  .  The  question  for  the  bill  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative ;  and  in  a  little  time  it  received  the  royal 
sanction. 

§  XXXV.  The  rebellion  being  utterly  quelled,  and 
all  the  suspected  persons  of  consequence  detainfed  in 
safe  custody,  the  king  resolved  to  visit  his  German  do* 
minions,  where  he  foresaw  a  storm  gathering  from  the 
quarter  of  Sweden.  Charles  XII.  was  extremely  ex* 
asperated  against  the  elector  of  Hanover,  for  having 
entered  into  the  confederacy  against  him  in  his  absence, 
particularly  for  his  having  purchased  the  dutchies  of 
Bremen  and  Verden,  which  constituted  part  of  his  do- 
minions ;  and  he  breathed  nothing  but  revenge  against 
tke  king  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  with  a  view  to  avert 
thiis  danger,  or  prepare  against  it,  that  the  king  now  de- 
termined upon  a  voyage  to  the  continent.  But,  as  he 
was  restricted  firom  leaving  his  British  dominions,  by 
the  act  for  the  farther  limitation  of  the  crown,  this  clause 
W9S  repealed  in  a  new  bill  that  passed  through  both 
houses  without  the  least  difficulty.  On  the  26th  day  of 
June,  the  king  closed  the  session  with  a  speech  upon 
the  usual  topics,  in  which,  howevear,  he  observed,  that 
the  numerous  instances  of  mercy  he  had  shewn,  served 
only  to  encourage  the  fection  of  the  pretender,  whose 
partisans  acted  with  such  insolence  and  folly,  as  if  they 
intended  to  convinee  the  world  that  they  were  not  to  be 
reclaimed .  by  gentle  methods.     He  intimated  his  pur- 
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pose  of  visiting  his  dominions  in  Germany;  and  gave 
them  to  understand^  that  he  had  constituted  bis  beloved 
son^  the  prince  of  Wales,  guardian  of  the  kingdom  in 
his  absence.  About  this  period  general  Macartney,  who 
had  returned  to  England  at  the  accession  of  king  George, 
presented  himself  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton.  The  deposition  of  colonel  Hamilton  was  con- 
tradicted by  two  park-keepers:  the  general  was  ac^ 
quitted  of  the  charge,  restored  to  his  rank  in  the  army, 
and  gratified  with  the  command  of  a  regiment.  The 
king's  brother,  prince  Ernest,  bishop  of  Osnabruck^  was 
created  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  and  earl  of  Ulster; 
The  duke  of  Argyle,  and  his  brother  the  earl  of  Hay,  to 
whom  his  majesty  owed,  in  a  great  measure,  his  peace- 
able accession  to  the  throne,  as  well  as  the  extinction  of 
the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  were  now  dismissed  from  aH 
their  employments.  General  Carpenter  succeeded  the 
duke  in  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in  North  Bri- 
tain, and  in  the  government  of  Port-Mahon ;  and  the 
duke  of  Montrose  was  appointed  lord-register  of  Scot- 
land in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Hay. 

§  XXXVI.  On  the  7th  day  of  July,  the  king  em- 
barked  at  Gravesend^  landed  oh  the  9th  in  Holland; 
through  which  he  passed  incognito  to  Hanover,  and 
from  thence  set  out  from  Pyrmont.  His  aim  was  to  se-r 
cure  his  German  dominions  from  the  Swede,  and  Great 
Britain  from  the  pretender,:  These  two  princes  had 
already  begun  to  form  a  design,  in  eonjunctioh,  of  in- 
^vading  his  kingdom.  He  knew  the  diike  of  Orleans 
was  resolved  to  ascend  the  throne  of  France,  incase  the 
young  king,  who  was  a  sickly  child,  should  die  without 
mqle  issue.  The  regent  was  not  ignorant  that  Philip  of 
Spain  would  powerfully  contest  that  succegBsion;  irot- 
withstanding  liis  renunciation;  and  he  wras  glad  of  an 
opportunity  io  strengthen  his  interest  by  an  alliance  with 
the  nKaritime  powers  of  England  and  Holland.  Tlie 
king  of  Engls^nd  sounded  him  on  this  subject^  and 
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found  him  ei^er  t6  engine  in  snch  an  association.  The 
negotiation  was  carried  on  by:  general  C^oganfor  Eng- 
land)  the  abbe  du  Bois  for  France,  and  the  pensionary 
Heinsius  for  the  states-general.  The  regent  readily 
complied  with  all  their  demands.  He  engs^ed  that  the 
pretender  should  immediately  depart  from  Avignon  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  and  never  return  to  Lonraine^ 
or  France,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever:  that  no  rebel- 
lious subjects  of  Great  Britain  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
side  in  that  kingdom ;  and  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht^ 
with  respect  to  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  should  be 
fully  executed  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty. The  treaty  contained  a  mutual  guarantee  of  all 
the  places  possessed  by  the  contracting  powers;  of  the 
Protestant  succession  on  the  throne  of  England,  as  well 
as  x)f  that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  crown  of  France; 
and  a  defensive  alliajice,  stipulating  the  proportion  of 
ships  and  forces  to  be  furnished  to  that  power  which 
should  be  disturbed  at  home,  or  invaded  from  abroad. 
The  English  people  murmured  at  this  treaty.  They 
said  an  unnecessary  umbrage  was:  given  to  Spain,  with 
which  the  nation  had  great  commercial  connexions;  and 
that,  on  pretence  of  an  invasion,  a  body  of  foreign  troops 
might' be  introduced  to  enslave  the  kingdom. 

^XXXVII.  His  majesty  was  not  so  successful  in  his 
endeavours  to  appease  the  king  of  Sweden,  whorrefused 
to  listen  to  any  overtures  until  Bremen  and  Verdeh 
should  be  restored.  These  the  elector  of  H^tnover  re*- 
solved  to  keep  as  a  fair  purchase;  and  he  engaged  in  a 
confederacy  with  the  enemies  of  Charles j  fbr  the  main- 
tenance of  this,  acquisition.  Meanwhile,  his  rupture 
with  Sweden  was  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  commerce 
of  England,  and  had' well  nigh  entailed  upon  that  king^- 
dom  another  invasion^  much  more  formidable  than  that 
which  had  so  lately  miscarried.  The  ministers  of  Sweden 
resident  at  London,  Paris,^  and  the  Hague,  maintained  a 
comspwdence  with  the  disaffected  subjects  of  Qreat, 
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Britam*    A  Bcheme  was  formed  for  the  SwedisH  king's 
landing  on  this  island  with  a  considerable  body  of 
forces,  where  he  should  be  joined  by  the  malecontaats 
of  the  united  ^  kingdom.     Charles  relished  the  enter- 
prisoi  which  flattered  his  ambition  and  revenge:  nor 
was  it  disagreeable  to  the  czar  of  Mt^icovy,  who  re- 
sented the'  elector's  offer  of  joining  the  Sw^e  against 
the  Russians,  provided  he  would  ratify  the  cesi»on  of 
JBremen  and  Verden.     King  George  having  received 
intimations  of  these  intrigues,  returned  to  England  to- 
wards the  end  of  Januaiy ;  and  ordered  a  detachment  of 
foot-guards  to  secure  count  Gyllenburg,  the  Swedish 
minister,  with  all  his  papers.    At  the  same  time,  sir 
Jacob  Bancks    and  Mr.  Charles  Cassar  w^e  appre- 
hended. The  other  foreign  ministers  took  the  alarm,  and 
remonstrated  to  the  ministry  upon  this  outrage  com- 
mitted against  the  law  of  nations.    The  two  secretaries, 
Stanhope  and  Methuen,  wrote  circular  letters  to  them, 
assuring  them  that,  in  a  day  or  two,  they  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  reasons  that  induced  the  king  to  take 
such  ,?m  extraordinary  step.     They  were  generally  sa- 
tisfied with  this  intimation ;  but  the  mlurquis  de  Mon- 
teleoijie,  ambassad(Mr  from  Spain,  expressed  his  concern, 
that  no  other  way  could  be  found  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom,  without  arresting  the  person  of  a  public 
minister,  and  seizing  all  his  papers,  which  were  the  sa- 
cred repositories  of  his  master's  secrets :  he  observed, 
that  in  whatever  manner  these  two  facts  might  aeem  to 
be  understood,  they  very  sensibly  wounded  the  law  of 
nations.  About  the  same  time  baron  Gort^  the  Swedish 
residentiary  in  Holland,  w^  seized  with  his^  papers  at 
Amheim,  at  the  desire  of  king  George,  communieated 
to  the  States  by  Mr.  Leathes,  his  minister  at  the  Hague. 
The  baron  owned  he  had  projected  the  invasion,  a  de- 
^sign  that  was  justified  by  the  conduct  of  king  George, 
.^ho  had  joined  the  princes  in  confederacy  against  die 
l|mg  of  Sweden,  without  having  received  Uie  ilewt  pro* 
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vocation;  wko  had  assisted  the  king  of  Denmaik  m 
subduing  the  dutchies  of  Bremen  andVerden,  and  then 
purchased  thein  of  the  usurper ;  and  who  had,  in  the 
cMTse  of  this  very  summer,  sent  a  strong  squadron  of 
ships  to  the  Baltic,  where  it  joined  the  Danes  and  Rus- 
isians  against  the  Swedish  fleet. 

^  XXXVIII.  When  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
met  on  the  20th  day  of  February,  the  king  informed 
them  of  the  triple  alliance  he  had  concluded  with  France 
and  Holland.  He  mentioned  the  projected  invasion ; 
told  them  he  had  given  orders  for  laying  before  them 
copies  of  the  letters  which  had  passed  between  the 
Swedish  ministers  on  that  subject;  and  he  demanded  of 
the  commons  such  supplies  as  should  be  found  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  By  those  papers 
it  appeared  that  the  scheme  projected  by  baron  .Gortz 
was  very  plausible,  and  even  ripe  for  execution;  which, 
however,  was  postponed  \mtil  the  army  should  be  re- 
duced, and  the  Dutch  auxiliaries  sent  back  to  their  own 
country.  The  letters  being  read  in  parliam^atj  both 
houses  presented  addresses,  in  which  they  extolled  the 
king's  prudence  in  establishing  such  conventions  with 
foreign  potentates  as  might  repair  the  gross  defects,  and 
prevent  the  pernicious  consequences,  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  which  they  termed  a  treacherous  and  disho- 
nourable peace;  and  they  expressed  their  horror  and 
indignation  at  the  malice  and  ingratitude  of  those  who 
had  encouraged  an  invasion  of  their  country.  He  like- 
wise received  an  address  of  the  same  kind  from  the 
convention ;  another  from  the  dissenting  ministers ;  a 
third  from  the  university  of  Cambridge;  but  Oxford 
was  not  so  lavish  of  her  compliments.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  vice-chancellor  and  heads  of  that  university,  a  mo- 
tion was  made  for  an  address  to  the  king,  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  late  unnatural  rebellion,  his  majesty's 
safe  return,  and  the  favour  lately  shewn  to  the  university. 
In  omittkig,  at  their  request,  the  ceremony  of  burning  in 
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effigy,  the  devil,  the  p6pe,  the  pietender,  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  ajid  the  earl  of  Mac,  xm  tl^  anniversary  of  hb 
majesty's  accession.  Dr.  Smalridge,  bishop  of  Bristol, 
observed,  that  the  rebellion  had  been  long  suppressed  : 
that  there  would  be  no  end  of  addresses,  should  one  be 
presented  every  time  his.  majesty  returned  from  his  Gerr 
man  dominions ;  that  the  late  favour  they  had  received 
Was  ov^balanced  by  a  whole  regiment  now  quartered 
upon  them ;  and  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  ad^ 
dressing  a  king  upon  his  return  from  his  German  dor 
minions.  The  university  thought  they  had  reason  to 
complain  of  the  little  regard  paid  to  their  remonstrances, 
touching  a  riot  raided  in  th|tt  city  by  the  soldiers  there 
quartered^  on  pretence  that  the  anniversary  of  the 
prince's  birthday  had  not  been  celebrated  with  the 
usual  rejoicings.  Affidavits  had  been  sent  up  to  the 
council,  which  seemed  to  favour  tl^  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment. iWhen  the  house  of  lords  deliberated  upon  the 
mutiny  bill,  by  which  the  soldiers  were  exempted  from 
arrests  for  debts,  complaint  was  made  of  their  lieentiQus 
behaviour  at  Oxford ;  ,and  a  motion  was  made  that  they 
should  inquire  into  the  riot.  The  lords  presei^ted  an 
address  to  the  king,  desiring  that  the  papeiis  relating  to 
that  affair  might  be  laid  before  the  house.  These  being 
perused,  were  found  to  be  recriminations  between  the 
Oxonians  and  the  officers  of  the  regiment.  A  warm 
debate  eni^ued,  during  which  the  earl  of  Abingdon  ofi- 
fered  a  petition  from  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity, the  mayor  and  magistrates  of  Oxford,  prajring.to 
be  heard.  One  of  the  court  members  observing  that  it 
would  be  irregular  to  receive  a  petition  while  the  house 
was  in  a  grand  committee,  a  motion  was  made,  that  the 
chairman  should  leave  the  chair ;  but  thi_s  being  carried 
in  the  negative,  tbe  debate  was  resumed,  aiid  the  ma- 
jority agreed  to  the  following  resolutions :  That  the 
heads  of  the  university,  and  mayor  of  the  city,  neglected 
to  make  public  rejoicings  on  the  prince'^  birthday :  that 
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the  officers  having  met  to  celebrate  that  day,  the  house 
in  which  they  had  assembled  Was  assaulted,  and  thid 
windows  were  broken  by  the  rabble :  that  this  assault 
was  the  beginning  and  occasion  of  the  riots  that  ensued^ 
That  the  conduct  of  the  mayor  seemed  well  justified  by 
the  affidavits  produced  on  his  part :  that  the  printing 
and  publishing  the  depositions,  upon  which  the  com^ 
plaints  relating  to  the  riots  at  Oxford  were  founded,  while 
that  matter  was  under  the  examination  of  the  lords  of  the 
committee  of  the  council,  before  they  had  time  to  come 
taany  resolution  touching  the  same,  was  irregular,  disre- 
spectful to  his  royal  highness,  and  tending  to  sedition/ 
An  inquiry  of  this  natur^  so  managed,  did  not  much 
redound  to  the  honour  of  such  an  august  assembly. ' 

§  XXXIX.  The  commons  passed  a  bill,  prohibiting 
all  commerce  with  Sweden,  a  branch  of  trade  which  was 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  English  merchants. 
They  voted  ten  thousand  seamen  for  the  ensuing  year ; 
granted  about  a  million  for  the  maintenance  of  guards, 
garrisons,  and  land-forces ;  and  passed  the  bill  relative 
to  mutiny  and  desertion.  The  house  likewise  voted 
24^000/.  for  the  payment  of  four  battalions  of  Munster, 
and  two  of  Saxe-Gotha,  which  the  king  had  taken  into 
his  service,  to  supply  the  place  of  such  as  might  be,  dur- 
ing the  rebellion,  drawn  from  the  garrisons  of  the  states- 
general  to  the  assistance  of  England.  This  vote,  how- 
ever, was  not  carried  without  a  violent  debate.  The 
demand  wbs  inveighed  against  as  an  imposition,  seeing 
no  troops  had  ever  served.  A  motion  was  made  for  aii 
address,  desiring  that  the  instructions  of  those  who  con- 
cluded the  i^aties  might  be  laid  before  the  house ;  but 
this  was  overruled  by  the  majority.'  The  supplies  were 

'  Annals.  'State  Trials.    Debates  in  Parliament.    Tindal.    Voltaire. 

*  This,  year  was  rendered  famous  by  a  complete  victoiy  which  prince  Eugene 
obtained  over  the  Turks  at  Peterwaradin  upon  the  Danube.  The  battle  was  fought 
on  the  5th  day  of  August.  The  imperial  army  did  not  exceed  sixty  thousand 
men:  that  of  the  infidels  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  commanded 
by  the  grand  Tuder,  ^ho  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  eng^ement.  The  infidelf 
were  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  tents,  artillery,  and  baggage ;  so 
that  the  Tictors  obtained  an  immense  booty. 
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raised  by  a  land-tax  of  three  shillings  in  the  paund,and 
a  malt-tax.  What  the  commons  had  given  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  expense  of  the  year ;  therefore  Mr. 
Secretary  Stanhope  brought  a  message  from  his  ma« 
jesly  demanding  an  extraordinary  supply,  that  he  might 
be  ihe  better  enabled  to  secure  his  kingdoms  against  the 
daii^er  with  which  they  were  threatened  from  Sweden ; 
and  he  moved  that  a  supply  should  be  granted  to  his 
majesty  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Shipp^i  observed,  it  was 
a  great  misfortune  that  the  king  was  as  little  acquainted 
with  the  parliamentary  proceedings  as  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country :  that  the  message  was  tmparlia- 
mentary  and  unprecedented ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  penned 
by  some  foreign  minister :  he  said  he  had  heta  oft^i 
told  that  his  majesty  had  retrieved  the  honour  and  re- 
putation of  the  nation ;  a  truth  which  apf>eared  in  ine 
flourishing  condition  of  trade ;  but  that  the  supply  de- 
manded seemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  glorious 
advantages  which  his  majesty  had  obtained  for  the 
people*  He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hungerford,  who 
declared,  that,  for  his  part,  he  could  not  understand 
what  occasion  there  was  for  new  alliances ;  much  less 
that  they  should  be  purchased  with  money.  He  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  a  nation  so  lately  the  terror  of 
France  and  Spain,  should  now  seem  to  fear  so  inconsi- 
derable an  enemy  as  the  king  of  Sweden.  The  motion 
wad  supported  by  Mr.  Boscawen,  sir  Gilbert  Heathcote, 
and  others ;  but  some  of  the  whigs  spoke  against  it ; 
and  Mr.  Robert  Walpole  was  silent  The  speaker,  and 
Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the  tellers  of  the  excheiquet,  opposed 
this  unparliamentary  way  of  demanding  the  supply; 
the  former  proposed  thait  part  of  the  army  should  be 
disbanded,  and  the  money  applied  towards  the  making 
good  such  new  engagements  as  were  deemed  necessary. 
After  several  successive  debates,  the  resoliftion  for  a 
supply  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  four  voices. 

§  XL.  The  ministry  was  now  divided  within  itself* 
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Lord  Tdwnshend  had  been  removed  from  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state  by  the  inlrigues  of  the  earl  of  Sunder- 
land :  and  he  was  now  likewise  dismissed  from  the  place 
of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.     Mr.  Robert  Walpole  re- 
signed his  posts  of  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer:  his  example  was  followed 
by  Mr,  Pulteney,  secretary  at  war,  and  Mr.  Methuen; 
secretary  of  state.     When  the-  affidr  of  the  supply  was 
resumed  in  the  house  of  commons^  Mr.  Stanhope  made 
a  motion  for  grantio^  26O9OOO/.  for  that  purpose.     Mr. 
Pulteney  observed,  that,  having  resigned  his  place,  he 
might  now  act  with  the  freedom  becoming  an  English- 
man ;  he  declared  against  the  manner  of  granting  the 
supply,  as  unparliamentary  and  unprecedented.  He  said 
he  could  not  persuade  himself  that  any  Englishman  ad- 
vised his  majes^  to  send  such  a  message ;  but  he 
doubted  not'the  resolution  of  a  British  parliament  would 
make  a  German  minister  tremble.  Mr.  Stanhope  having" 
harangued  the  house  in  vindication  of  the  ministry,  Mr. 
Smith  answered  every  article  of  his  speech :  he  affirmed,^ 
that  if  ah  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  in  rela^' 
tion  to  affairs  abroad  was  to  be  made  from  a  comparison 
of  their  conduct  at  home,  they  would  not  appear  altoge- 
ther so  faultless  as  they  were  represented.   ^^  Was  it  not 
a  mistake  (said  he),  not  to  preserve  the  peace  at  home/ 
after  the  king  had  ascended  the  throne  with  the  uni- 
versal applause  and  joyful  acclamations  of  all  h^s  sub- 
jects ?    Was  it  not  a  mistake,  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion,  not  to  issue  a  proclamation,  to  offer  psir- 
don  to  such  as  should  return  home  peaceably,  according* 
to  the  custom  on  former  occasions  of  the  same  nature  ? 
Was  it  not  a  mistake,  after  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion, and  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  principal  au- 
thors of  it,  to  keep  up  animosities,  and  drive  people  to 
despair,  by  not  passing  an  act  of  indemnity,  by  keeping 
so  many  perscms  under  hard  and  tedious  confinemeolt, 
and  by  granting  pardons  to  some,  without  leaving  them 
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any  means  to  subsist  ?  -  Is  it  not  a  mistake,  not  to  trust 
a  vote  of  parliament  for  making  good  such  engagements 
~  as  his  majesty  should  think  proper  to  enter  ^ito ; .  and, 
instead  of  that,  to  insist  on  the  granting  this  supply  in 
such  an  extraordinary  manner  ?  Is  it  not  a  mistake,  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  create  divisions,  and  r^der 
aome  x>f  the.  king's  best  friends  suspected  and  obnoxious? 
Is  it  not  a  mistake,  in  short,  to  form  parties  and  cabals, 
in  order  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  occasional 
conformity  ?"  A  gre^t  number  of  members  had  agreed 
to  this  measure  in  private,  though,  at  this  period,  it  was 
not  brought  into  the  house  of  commons.  After  a  long 
debate  the  stun  was  granted.  These  were  the  first- 
fruits  of  Britain's  being  wedded  to  the.  interests  of  the 
continent.  The  elector  of  Hanover  quarrelled  with  the 
king  of  Sweden,  and  England  was  not  only  deprived  of 
a  necessary  branch  of  commerce,  but  even  obliged  to 
support  him  in  the  prosecuticm  of  the  war.  The  mi- 
nistry now  underwent  a  new  revolution.  The  earl  of 
Sunderland  and  Mr.  Addison  were  appointed  secretaries 
of  state ;  Mr.  Stanhope  became  first  commissioner  of 
the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer* 

§  XLI.  On  the  sixth  day  of  May,  the  king,  going  to 
the  house  of  peers,  gave  the  parliam^at  to  understand, 
that  the  fleet  under  sir  George  Byng,  which  had  sailed 
to  the  Baltic  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Swedes,  was 
safely  arrived  in  the  Sound.  He  said  he  had  given 
orders  for  the  immediate  reduction  of  ten  thousand  sol- 
diers, as  well  as  directions  to  prepare  an  act  of  indem- 
nity. He  desired  they  would  take  proper  measures  for 
reducing  the  public  debts  with  a  just  regard  to  the  par- 
liamentary credit;  and  that  they  would  go  through  the 
public  business  with  all  possible  dispatch  and  unanimity. 
Some  progress  had  already  been  made  in  deliberations 
upon  the  debt  of  the  nation,  which. was  comprehended 
und^r  the  two  heads  of  redeemable  and  irredeemable^  en- 
cumbrances.   The  first  had  been  contracted  with  a  re- 
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deemable  interest ;  and  these  the  public  had  a  right  ta 
discharge ;  the  others  consisted  of  longand  short  annuities 
granted  for  a  greater  or  less  number  of  years,  which 
could  not  be  altered  without  the  consent  of.  the  proprie- 
tors.    Mr.  Robert  Walpole  had  projected  a  scheme  for 
lessening  the  interest,  and  paying  the  capital  of  those 
debts,  before  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  exchequer. 
He  proposed,  in.  the  house  of  commons,  to  reduce  the 
interest  of  redeemable  funds,  and  offer  an  altemative  to 
the  proprietors  of  annuities.     His  plan  was  approved ; 
but,  when  he  resigned  his  places,  the  ministers  made 
some  small  alterations  in  it,  which  furnished  him  with 
a  pretence  for  opposing  the  execution  of  the  scheme.  In 
the  course  vof  the  debate,,  some  warm  altercation  passed 
between  him  and  Mr.  Stanhope,  by  which  it  appeared 
they  had  made  a  practice  of  selling  places  and  reversions. 
Mr.  Hungerford,  standing  up,  said  he  was  sorry  to  see 
two  such  great  men  running  foul  of  one  another ;  that, 
however,  they  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  patriots  and 
fisithers  of  their  country ;  and,  since  they  had  by  mis- 
chance discovered  their  nakedness,  the  other  members 
ought,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  east,  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  them,  that  they  might  not  be  seen  in  such 
a  shameful  condition.     Mr.  Boscawen  moved,  that  the 
house  would  lay*their  commands  upon  them,  that  no 
farther  notice  should  be  taken  of  what  had  passed.    He 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Methuen :  the  house  approved  of 
the  motion  ;  and  the  speaker  took  their  word  and  ho- 
nour that  they  should  not  prosecute  their  resentment. 
The  money  corporations  having  agreed  to  provide  cash 
for  such  creditors  as  should  be  willing  to  feceive  their 
principal,  the  house  came  to  certain  resolutions,  on  which 
were  founded  the  three  bills  that  passed  into  laws,  under 
the  names  of  "The  South-sea  act,  the  Bank  act,  and 
the  General  Fund  act"    The  original  stock  of  the 
South-sea  company  did  not  exceed  9^471^325/v;  but  the 
fiinds  granted  being  sufficient  to  answer  the  interest  of 
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ten  miUions  at  six  per  cent,  the  company  made  up 
that  sum  to  the  government,  for  .which  they  received 
600,000/.  yearly,  and  8000/.  a  year  for  managen!ient. 
By  this  act  they  declared  themselves  willing  to  receive 
500>000/^  and  the  8000/.  £br  management.  It  was  en- 
acted, that  the  company  should  continue  a  corporation 
until  the  redemption  of  their  annuity,  towards  which 
not  less  than  a  million  should  be  paid  at  a  time.  They 
were  likewise  required  to  advance  a  sum  not  exceediDig 
two  millions,  towards  discharging  the  principal  and  in- 
terest due  on  the  four  lottery  funds  pi  the  ninth  and 
tenth  years  of  queen  Anne.  By  the  bank  act,  the  go-" 
vemors  and  company  declared  themselves  willing  to  ac- 
cept an  annuity  of  88,751/.  7^.  lO^d.  or  the  principal  of 
1,776,027/.  17 s.  lOjrf.  in  lieu  of  the  present  annuity, 
amounting  to  106,501/.  13£«  5^.  They  likewise  de-. 
clared  themiselves  willing  to  discharge,  and  deliver  up 
to  be  cancelled,  as  many  exchequer-bills  as  amounted  td 
two  millions,  and  to  accept  of  an  annuity  of  100,000/. 
being  after  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  redeemable  after 
one  year'43  notice ;  to  circulate  the  remaining  exchequer- 
biUs  at  three  per  cent,  and  one  penny  per  day.  It  was 
enacted,  that  the  former  allowances  should  be  continued 
to  Christmas,  and  then  the  bank  should  have  for  circu- 
lating the  2,561,025/.  remaining  exchequer-bills,  an  aar 
nuity  of  76,830/»  \5s.  at  the  rate  of  3/.  per  cent,  till  re- 
deemed, over  and  above  the  one  penny  a  day  for  interest. 
By  the  same  act  the  bank  was  required  to  advance  at 
Sum  not  exceeding  2,500,000/.  towards  discharging  the 
national  debt,  if  wanted,  on  condition  that  they  should 
have  5/.  per  cent  for  as  much  as  they  might  advance, 
redeemable  by  parliament.  The  general  fund  act  re-* 
cited  several  acts  of  parliament,  for  establishing  the  four 
lotteries  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  of  the  late  queeni 
and  stated  the  annual  produce  of  the  several  funds; 
amounting  in  all  to  724,849/.  6^.  lOd.  one  fifth;  Tim 
waa  the  g^^ral  ftmd ;  the  deficiency  of  which  was  to 
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be  made  good  annually,  out  6f  the  first  aids  granted  by 
parliament.  For  the  regular  payment  of  all^uch  an- 
nuities as  should  be  made  payable  by  this  act,  it  was 
enacted,  that  all  the  duties'  and  revenues  mentfoned 
therein  should  continue  for  ever,  with  the  proviso,  how- 
ever, that  the  revenues  rendered  by  this  act  perpetual, 
should  be  subject  to  re/iemption.  This  istct  contained 
a  clause  by  which. the  sinking  /fund  was  established. 
The  reduction  of  interest  to  five  per  cent,  producing  a 
surplus  or  excess  upon  the  appropriated  funds,  it  was 
enacted,  that  all  the  monies  arising  from  time  to  time,  as 
well  for  the  surplus,  by  virtue  of  the  acts  for  redeeming 
the  funds  of  the  bank  and  of  the  Soutlp-sea  company,  as 
also  for  the  surplus  of  the  duties  and  revenues  J^y  this  act 
appropriated  to  make  good  the  general  fund,  should  be 
appropriated  and  employed  for  the  discharging  the  prin- 
cipal  and  interest  of  such  national  debt  as  was  incurred 
before  the  25th  of  December  of  the  preceding,  year,  in 
such  a  manner  as  should  be  directed  and  appointed  by 
any  future  act  of  parliament,  to  be  discharged  out  of 
the  same,  and  for  none  other  use,  intent,  or  purpose 
whatsoever. 

§  XLIL  The  earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  now  remained 
almost  two  years  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  presented  a 
petition  to  the  house  of  lords,  pray  ing  that  his  imprison- 
ment  might  not  be  indefinite.  Some  of  the  tory  lords 
^rmed  that  the  impeachment  was  destroyed  and  de- 
termined ;by  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  which  su- 
perseded the  whole  proceedings  :  but  the  contrary  was 
voted  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  13th  day  of. June 
was  fixed  for  the  trial;  and  the  house  of  commons  .made 
acquainted  with  this  determination.  The  comnions  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
earl's  impeachment;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  report, 
sent  a  message  to  the  lords,  demanding  longer  tin^e  to 
prepare  for  trial.  Accordingly,  the  day  was  prolonged 
to  the^  24th  of  June ;  and  the^  commons  appointed  th^ 
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committee,  with  four  other  members,  to  be  managers  for 
making  good  the  articles  of  impeachment.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time,  the  p^ers  repaired  to  the  court  in  West* 
minster-hall,  where  lord  Cowper  presided  as  lord- 
steward.  The  commons  were  assembled  as  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house :  the  king,  the  rest  of  the  roy9l 
family,  and  the  foreign  ministers,  assisted  at  the  solem- 
nity :  the  earl  of  Oxford  was  brought  from  the  TciWer :  the 
articles  of  impeachment  were  read,  with  his  answers, 
and  the  replication  of  the  commons.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll 
standing  up  to  make  good  the  first  article,  lord  Harcourt 
signified  to  their  lordships  that  he  had  amotion  to  make, 
and  they  adjourned  to  their  own  house.  There  he  re- 
presented, that  a  great  deal  of  time  would  be  unneces*- 
sarily  consmned  in  going  through  all  the  articles  of  the 
impeachment:  that  if  the  commons  would  make  good 
.  the  two  articles  for  high  treason,  the  earl  of  Oxford 
would  forfeit  both  life  and  estate,  and  there  would  be  an 
end  of  the  matter ;  whereas;'  to  proceed  on  the  method 
proposed  by  the  commons  would  draw  the  trial  on  to  a 
prodigious  length.  .  He  therefore  moved,  that  the  com- 
mons might  not  be  permitted  to  proceed  until  judgment 
should  be  first. given  upon  the  articles  of  hi^-treason. 
He  was  supported  by  the  earls  of  Anglesey  and  Notting* 
ham,  the  lord  Trevor,  and  a  considerable  number  -of 
both,  parties;  and  though  opposed  by  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derland, the  lords  Coninsby  and  Parker,  the  motion  was 
carried  in  the  afiirmative*  It  produced  a^dispute  hetwe^a 
the  two  houses.  The  commons,  at  a  conference,  deli- 
vered a  paper,  containing  their  reasons  for  asserting  it 
as  tibeir  undoubted  right  to  impeach  a  peer,  either  for 
treason,  or  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours;  or,  should 
they  see  occasion^  to  mix  both  in  the  same  ^tccusation. 
The  house  of  lords  insisted  on  their  former  resolution ; 
and,  in  another  conference,,  delivered  a  paper,  wherein 
they  asserted  it  to  be  a  right  inherent  in  every  court  of 
jwtice,  to  order  and  direct  such  methods  of  proceedings 
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as  it  should  think  fit  to  be  observed  in  all  causes  that  fall 
under  its  cognizance.  The  commons  demanded  a  free 
conference,  which  was  refused.  The  dispute  grew  more 
and  more  warm.  The  lords  sent  a  message  to  thelo^^e* 
house,  impottmg,  that  tKey  intended  presently  to  pro* 
ceed  on  the  trid  of  the  earl  of  Oxford.  The  commons 
paid  no  regard  to  this  intimation ;  but  adjounaed  to  the 
3d  day  of  July.  The  lords,  repairing  to  Westminster- 
hall,  took  their  places,  ordered  the  earl  to  be  brought  to 
the  bar,  and  miade  proclamation  lor  his  accusers  to  ap^ 
pear.  Having:  waited  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  ad- 
joumed  to  thdr  own  houi,  wher^.  after  some  debate,- 
the  earl  was  acquitted  upon  a  division ;  then  retumixi^ 
to  the  hall,  they  voted  that  he  should  be  set  at  liberty  4 
Oxford  owed  his  safety  to  the  dissensions  among  the; 
ministers,  and  to  the  late  change  in  the  administration^ 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  delivered  from  the  per- 
secution of  Walpole ;  and  numbered  among  his  friends 
the  dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Argyle,  the  earls  of  Not- 
tingham and  Hay,  and  lord.  Townshend.^  The  commons, 
in  order  to  express  their  sense  of  his  demerit,  presented 
an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  he  might  be  excepted 
out  of  the  intended  act  of  grace*  The  king  promised  to 
comply  with  their  request ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  for-^ 
bade  the  earl  to  appear  at  court.  On  the  15th  day  of 
July  the  earl  of  Sunderland  delivered,  in  the  house  of 
peers,  the  act  of  grace,  which  passed  through  both 
houses  with  great  expedition.  From  this  indulgence 
were  excepted  the  earl  of  Oxford,  Mr.  prior,  Mr.  Thomas 
Efarley,  Mr.  Arthur  Moore;  Crisp,  Nodes,  Obryan, 
Redmame  the  printer^  and  Thompson ;  as  also  the  assas- 
sinators in  Newgate,  and  the  clan  of  Macgregor  in  Scot- 
land. By  virtue  of  this  act,  the  earl  of  Camwath,  the 
lords  Widdrington  and  Nairn,  were  immediately  dis- 
charged ;  together  with  all  the  gentlemen  under  sentence 
of  death  in  Newgate,  and  those  that  were  confined  on 
account  of  the  rebellion  in  the  Fleet,  the  Marshalsea, 
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and  other  prisons  of  the  kingdom.  The  act  of  grace 
being  prepared  for  the  royal  assent,  the  king  went  to  the 
house  of  peers  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  and  having  given 
his  sanction  to  all  the  bills  that  were  ready,  closed  the 
session  with  a  speech  on  the  usual  topics. 

§  XLIIL  The  proceedings  in  the  convocation  turned 
chiefly  upon  the  two  performances  of  Dr.  Hoadley,  bishop 
of  Bangor.  One  was  entitled,  "  A  Preservative  against 
the  Principles  and  Practices  of  the  Nonjurors :"  the 
other  was  a  sermon  preached  before  the  king,  under  the 
title  of,  "The  Nature  of  the  Kmgdom  of  Christ"-  An 
answer  to  this  discourse  was  published  by  Dr.  Snape, 
master  of  Eton-college,  and  the  convocation  appointed 
a  committe  to  examine  the  bishop's  two  performances. 
They  drew  up  a  representation,  in  which  the  Preserva- 
tive and  the  sermon  were  censured,  as  tending  to  sub- 
vert all  government  and  discipline  in  the  church  of 
Christ ;  to  reduce  his  kingdom  to  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
confusion ;  to  impugn  and  impeach  the  royal  supremacy 
iti  causes  ecclesiastical,  and  the  authority  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  enforce  obedience  in  matters  of  religion  by  civil 
sanctions.  The  government  thought  proper  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  proceedings  by  a  prorogation,  which  how- 
ever inflamed  the  controversy.  A  great  number  of  pens 
were  drawn  against  the  bishop,  but  his  chief  antagonists 
were  Dr.  Snape  and  Dr.  Sherlock,  whom  the  king  re- 
moved from  the  ofiice  of  his  chaplains ;  and  the  convo- 
cation has  not  been  permitted  to  sit  and  do  business  since 
that  period. 


^   ■     A      ■  lafc 
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§*  I.  Difference  between  king  George  and  the  czar  of  Muscovy — 
§  II.  The  king  of  Sweden  is  killed  at  Frederickstadt — §  III.  Ne- 
gotiation for  a  quadruple  alliance — §  IV.  Proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment— §  V.  James  Shepherd  executed  for  a  design  against  the 
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king's  life.  Parliament  proroguefd — §  VI.  Nature  of  the  qdadifu* 
pie  alliance — §  VII.  Admiral  Byng  sails  to  the  Mediterranean — 
I VIII.  He  destroys  the  Spanish  fleet  off.  Cape  Passaro — §  IX. 
Remonstrances  of  the  Spanish  ministry — §  X.  Disputes  in  parlia- 
ment touching  the  admiral's  attacking  the  Spanish  fleet-^^  XL 
Act  for  strengthening  the  Protestant  interest — ^  XII.  War  de- 
.  clared  against  Spain — §  XIII.  Conspiracy  against  the  regent  of 
France— r§  XIV.  Intended  invasion  by  the  duke  of  Ormond — 
^  XV.  Three  hundred  Spaniards  land  and  are  taken  in  Scotland 
— \  XVI.  Account  of  the  peerage  bill — ^§  XVH.  Count  Merci 
assumes  the  command  of  the  imperial  army  in  Sicily*— §  XVIlt. 
Activity  of  admiral  Byng — ^§  XIX.  The  Spanish  troops  evacuate 
Sicily— ^§  XX.  Philip  obliged  to  accede  to  the  quadruple  alliance 
— ^  XXI.  Bill  for  securing  the  dependency  of  Ireland  upon  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain — <^  XXII.  South-sea  act — ^  XXIII.  Char- 
ters granted  to  the  Royal  and  London  Assurance  Offices—^ 
§  XXIV.  Treaty  of  alliance  with  Sweden— §  XXV.  The  prince  of 
Hedse  elected  king  of  Sweden— §  XXVL  Effects  of  the  South- 
sea  scheme—^  XXVII.  The  bubble  breaks — §  XXVIII.  A  secret 
committee  appointed  by  the  house  of  commons — §  XXIX.  Inquiry 
carried  on  by  both  houses — ^  XXX.  Death  of  earl  Stanhope  and 
Mr.  Craggs,  both  secretaries  of  state— §  XXXI.  The  estates,  of 
the  directors  of  the  South-sea  company  are  confiseated— ^  XXXIL 
Proceedings  of  the  commons  with  respect  to  the  stock  of  the 
South-sea  company. 

§  I.  During  these  transactions,  the  negotiations  of  the 
north  'were  continued  against  the  king  of  Sweden,  who 
had  penetrated  into  Norway,  and  advanced  towards 
Christianstadt,  the  capital  of  that  kingdom.  The  czar 
had  sent  five -and-twenty  thousand  Russians  to  assist  the 
allies  in  the  reduction  of  Wismar,  which  he  intended  to 
bestow  upon  his  niece,  lately  married  to  the  duke  of 
Mecklenburgh-Schwerin :  but,  before  his  troops  arrived, 
the  place  had  surrendered,  and  the  Russians  were  not 
admitted  into  the  garrison ;  a  circumstance  which  in- 
creased the  misunderstanding  between  him  and  the  king 
of  Great  Britain.  Nevertheless,  he  consented  to  a  pro- 
ject for  making  a  descent  upon  Schonen,  and  actually 
took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  allied  fleet ;  though 
he  was  not  at  all  pteased  to  see  sir  John ,  Norris  in  the 
Baltic^  because  he  had  fonried  designs  against  Denmark, 
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'  which  he  knew  the  English  sqnadron  would  ptotect .  He 
suddenly  desisted  from  the  expedition  against  Schonen^ 
on  pretence  that  the  season  was  too  far  advancSd ;  and 
the  king  of  Denmark  published  a  manifesto,  remonstrat- 
ling  against  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.      By  this  time 
baron  Gortz  had  planned  a  pacification  between  his 
master  and  the  czar,  who  was  discontented  with  all  his 
German  allies,  because  they  opposed  his  having  any 
footing  4n  the  empire.     This  monarch  arrived  at  Ain- 
gterdam  in  December,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the 
czarina;  and  he  actually  resided  at  the  Hague  when 
king  Greorge  passed  through  it,  in  returning  to  his  Bri- 
tish dominions. :  but  he  declined  an  interview  with  the 
Icing  of  England.     When  Gyllenburg's  letters  were  pub- 
lished in  London,  some  passages  seemed  to  favour  the 
supposition  of  the  czar's  being  privy  to  the  conspiracy. 
His  minister  at  the  English  court  presented  a  long 
memorial,  complaining  that  the  king  had  caused  to  be 
printed  the  malicious  insinuations  of  his  enemies.    He 
denied  his  having  the  least  concern  in  the  design  of  th6 
Swedish  king.     He  charged  the  court  of  England  with 
having  privsktely  treated  of  a  separate  peace  witiii  Charles, 
and  ^^i  with  having  promised  to  assist  him  against 
the  czar,  .on  condition  that  he  wouM  relinquish  his  pre- 
tensions to  Bremen  and  Veiden.     Nevertheless,  he  ex- 
pressed aa  inclination  to  re-establish  the  tocient  good 
uhdecstanding,  and  to  engage  in  vigorous  measures  for 
prosecuting  the  war  against  the  common  eneiny.    The 
memorial  was  answered  by  the  king  of  Gretett  Britain, 
who  assured  the  czar  he  should  have  reason  to  be  fully 
isatisfied,  iihe  would  remove  the  only  obstacle  to  their 
snatual  good  understanding,  in  other  words,  withdraw 
the  Russian' troops  from  the  empire.     Notwithstanding 
these  professions,  the  two  mbnarchs  were  never  perfectly 
reconciled. 

§  n.  The  czar  made  an  recursion  to  the  court  of 
France,  where  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship  with 
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tlie  regent^  at  whose  earnest  desire  he  promised  to  rec&U 
his  troops  from  Mecklenburgh.  At  his  return  to^Am- 
sterdam,  he  had  a  private  interview  with  Gortz,  who,  as 
well  as  Gyllenburg,  had  been  set  at  liberty.  Gortz  un- 
dertook to  adjust  all  diflPerence  between  the  czar  and  the 
king  of  Sweden  within  three  months ;  and  Peter  engaged 
to  suspend  all  operations  against  Sweden,  until  that 
term  should  be  expired.-  A  congress  was  opened  at  Abo, 
between  the  Swedish  and  Russian  ministers;  but  the 
conferences  were  afterward  removed  to  Aland.  By  this 
convention,  the  czar  obliged  himself  to  assist  Charles  in 
the  conquest  of  Norway ;  and  they  promised  to  unite  all 
their  forces  against  the  king  :of  Great  Britain,  should 
he  presume  to  interpose.  Both  were  incensed  against 
that  prince;  aiid  one  part  of  their  design  was  to  raise 
the  pretender  to  the  throne  of  England.  Baron  Gortz 
set  out  from  Aland  for  Frederickstadt  in  Norway,  with 
the  plan  of  peace :  but  befqre  he  arrived,  Charles  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-ball  from  the  town,  as  he  visited  the 
trenches,  on  the  30th  of  November.  Baron  Gortz  was 
immediately  arrested,  and  brought  to  the  scaffold  by  the 
nobles  of  Sweden,  whose  hatred  he  had  incurred  by  his 
insolence  of  behaviour.  The  death  of  Charles  .was  for- 
tunate for  king  George.  Sweden  was  now  obliged  to 
submit ;  while  the  czax,  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  kept  possession  of  what  they  had 
acquired  in  the  course  of  the  war. 
""  §  III.  Thus  Bremen  and  Verden  were  secured  to  the 
house  of  Hanover :  an  acquisition  towards  which  the 
English  nation  contributed  by  her  money,  as  well  as  by 
her  arms ;  an  acquisition  made  in  contradiction  to  the 
engagements  into  which  England  entered  when  king 
William  became  guarantee  for  the  treaty  of  Travendahl; 
an  acquisition  that  may  be  considered  as  the  first  link 
of  a  political  chain,  by  which  the  English  nation  was 
dragged  back  into  expensive  connexions  with  the  con- 
tinent.    The  king  had  not  yet  received  the  investiture 
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of  the  dutchies;  and  until  that  should  be  procured,  it 
was  necessary  to  espouse  with  warmth  the  interests  of 
the  emperor*  This  was  another  source  of  misunder- 
standing between  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  Prince 
Eugene  gained  another  complete  victory  over  a  prodi- 
gious army  of  the  Turks  at. Belgrade,  which  was  surren- 
dered to  him  after  the  battle.  The  emperor  had  engaged 
in  this  war  as  an  ally  of  the  Venetians,  whom  the  Turks 
had  attacked,  and  driven  from  the  Morea.  The  pope 
considered  it  as  a  religious  war  against  the  infidels;  and 
obtained  repeated  assurances  from  the  king  of  Spain, 
that  he  would  not  undertake  any  thing  against  the  em- 
peror while  he  was  engaged  in  such  a  laudable  quarrel. 
Philip  had  even  sent  a  squadron  of  ships  and  galleys  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Venetians.  In  the  course  of  this 
year,  however,  he  equipped  a  strong  armament,  the 
command  of  which  he  bestowed'on  the  marquis  de  Lede, 
who  sailed  from  Barcelona  in  July,  and  landing  at  Ca- 
gliari  in  Sardinia,  which  belonged  to  the  emperor,  made 
a  conquest  of  the  whole  island.  At  the  same  time,  the 
king  of  Spain  endeavoured  to  justify  these  proceeding;^ 
by  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  alleged,  that  the  archduke, 
contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported the  rebellion  cf  his  subjects  in  Catalonia,  by  fre- 
quent succours  from  Naples,  and  other  places ;  and  that 
the  great  inquisitor  of  Spain  had  been  seized,  though 

-  furnished  with  a  passport  from  his  holiness.  He  pro- 
mised, however,  to  proceed  no  farther,  and  suspend  all 
operations,  that  the  powers  of  Europe  might  have  time 
afad  opportunity  to  contrive  expedients  for  reconciling 
all  diiFerences,  and  securing  the  peace  .and  balance  of 
power  in  Italy :  nay,  he  consented  that  this  important 
aiFair  should  be  left  to  the  arbitration  of  king  George  and 
the  states-general.     These  powers  undertook  the  office. 

.Conferences  were  begun  between  the  ministers  of  the 
emperor,  France,  England,  and  Holland;  and  these 
produced,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  the  famous 
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quadruple  alliance.  In  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated, 
that  the  emperor  should  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  and  exchange  Sardinia  for  Sicily,  with 
the  diike  of  Savoy  j  that  the  succession  to  the  dutchies 
of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  which  the  queen  of 
Spain  claimed  by  inheritance,  as  princess  of  the  house 
of  Farnese,  should  be  settled  on  her  eldest  son,  in  case 
the  present  possessors  should  die  without  male  issue. 
Philip,  dissatisfied  with  this  partition,  continued  to  make 
formidable  preparations  by  sea  and  land.  The  king  of 
England  and  the  regent  of  France  interposed  their  admo- 
nitions to  no  purpose.  At  length  his  Britannic  majesty 
had  recourse  to  more  substantial  argutnents,  and  ordered 
a  strong  squadron  to  be  equipped  with  all  possible 
expedition.* 

§  ly.  On  the  3d  day  of  November,  the  princess  of 
Wales  was  delivered  of  a  prince,  the  ceremony  of  whose 
baptism  was  productive  of  a  diflference  between  the 
grandfather  and  the  father.  The  prince  of  Wales  in- 
tended that  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  York,  should  stand 
godfather.  The  king  ordered  the  duke  of  Newcastle  to 
stand  for  himself.  After  the  cei-emony,  the  prince  ex- 
pressed his  resentment  against  this  nobleman  in  very 
warm  terms.-  The  king  ordered  tl^e  prince  to  confine 
himself  within  his  owi^  apartments ;  and  afterward  sig- 
nified hi&  pleasure  that  he  should  quit  the  palace  of  St. 
James's.     He  retired  with  the  princess  to  a  house  be- 

*  The  pretender,  who  -resided  at  Urbino,  having  received  intelligence  from 
Paris,  that  there  was  a  design  formed  against  his  life,  pope  Clement  XI.  gave 
directions,  that  all  foreigners  m  that  neighbourhood,  especially  English,  should  be 
airrested.  The  earl  of  Peterborough,  arriving  at  Bologna,  with  a  few  armed  fol- 
lowers, was  seized  with  all  his  papers.  Being  interrogated,  he  said  he  came  to 
pass  some  time  in  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  the  air.  He  was  close  confined  for  a 
whole  month  in  fort  Urbino,  and  his  attendants  were  sent  to  prison.  Noliiing 
appearing  to  justify  the  suspicion,  he  was  dismissed  with  uncommon  civili^.^  The 
king  demanding  reparation  for  this  insult,  the  pope  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a 
letter  to  an  ally  of  Great  Britain,  declaring  that  the  legate  of  Bologna  had  vio- 
lently and  unjustly,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  holiness,  caused  the  eajrl  ol 
Peterborough  to  be  seized  upon  suspicions  which  proved  to  be  ill  grounded.  The 
cardinal  legate  sent  a  declaration  to  the  English  admiral  in  the  Mediterranean, 
that  he  had.  asked  forgiveness  of  his  holiness,  and  now  begged  pardon  of  his  Bri^ 
tannic  majesty,  for  having  unadvisedly  arre'sted  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  on  his 
travels.  - 
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longing  to  the  earl  of  Grantham ;  but  the  children  were 
detained  at  the  palace.     All  peers  and  peeresses,  and  all 
privy  •counsellors  and  their  wives,  were  given  to  under- 
stand, that  in  case  they  visited  the  prince,  and  princess, 
,  they  should  have  no  access  to  his  majesty's  presence ; 
and  all  who  enjoyed  posts  and  places  under  both  king 
and  prince,  were  obliged  to  quit  the  service  of  one  or 
other,  at  their  option.    When  the  parliament  met  on  the 
21st  day  of  November,  the  king,  in  his -speech,  told  both 
houses,  that  he  had  reduced  the  army  to  very  near  one 
half  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  session :  he  ex- 
pressed his  desire  that  all  those  who  were  friends  to  the 
present  happy  establishment  might  unanimously  concur 
in  some  proper  method  for  the  greater  strengthening 
the  Protestant  interest,  of  which,  as  the  church  of  Eng- 
land was  unquestionably  the  main  support  and  bulwark, 
so  would  she  reap  the  principal  benefit-  of  every  advan- 
tage accruing  froni  the  union  and  mutual  charity  of  all 
Protestants.     After  the  address  of  thanks  which  were 
couched  in  the  usual  style,  the  commons  proceeded  ta 
take  into  consideration  the  estimates  and  accounts,  in 
order  to  settle  the  establishment  of  the  army,  navy,  and 
ordnance.     Ten  thousand  men  were  voted  for  the  sea- 
service.     When  the  supply  for  the  army  fell  under  de- 
liberation, a  very  warm  debate  ensued,  upon  the  num- 
ber of  troops  necessary  to  be  maintained.     Sir  William 
Wyndham,  Mr.  Shippen,  and  Mr.  Walpole,  in  a  long 
elaborate  harangue,  insisted  upon  its  being  reduced  to 
twelve  thousand.     They  were  answered  by  Mr.  Craggs, 
secretary  at  war,  and  sir  David  Dalrymple.     Mr.  Ship- 
pen,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  said,  the  second  para- 
graph of  the  king's  speech  seemed  rather  to  be  calculated 
for  the  meridian  of  Germany  than  for  Great  Britain;  and 
^t  was  a  great  misfortune  that  the  king  was  a  stranger 
to  our  language  and  constitution.     Mr.  Lechmere  af- 
firmed this  was  a  scandalous  invective  against  the  king's 
peri^on  and  government;  and  moved  that  he. who  uttered 
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it  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower.  Mr,  ^ippen,  refusing 
to  retract  or  excuse  what  he  had  said,  was  voted  to  the 
Tower  by  a  great  majority ;  and  the  number  of  standing 
forces  was  fixed  at  sixteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-seven  effective  men. 

§  V.  On  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  silver  coin, 
occasioned  by  the  exportation  of  silver,  and  the  importa- 
tion of  gold,  a  motion  was  made  to  put  a  ^top  to  this 
growing  ^vil,  by  lowering  the  value  of  gold  specie.  The 
commons  examined  a  representation  "which  had  been 
made  to  the  treasury  by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  master  of  the 
mint,  on  this  subject.     Mr.  Caswell  explained  the  nature 
of  a  clandestine  trade  carried  on  by  the  DutcTi  and  Ham- 
burghers,  in  concert  with  the  Jews  of  England  and  other 
traders,  for  exporting  the  silver  coin  and  importing  gold, 
which,  being  coined  at  the  mint,  yielded  a  profit  of  fif- 
tefefi-pence  upon  every  guinea.    The  house,  in  an  address 
to  the  king,  de&ired  that  a  proclamation  might  be  issued, 
forbidding  all  persons  to  utter  or  receive  guineas  at  a 
higher  rat€b  than  one-and-twenty  shillings  each     His 
majesty  complied  with  their  request :  but  people  hoard- 
ing up  .their  silver,  in  hopes  that  the  price  of  it  would 
be  raised,  or  in  apprehension  that  the  gold  would  be 
lowered  still  farther,  the  two  houses  resolved  that  the 
standard  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  kingdom 
should  not  be  altered  in  fineness,  weight,  or  denomina- 
tion, and  they  ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in,  to  prevent 
the  meltitig  down  of  the  silver  coin.     At  this  period,  one 
James  Shepherd,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  apprentice  to  a 
coachmaker,  and  an  enthusiast  in  Jacobitism,  ^sent  a  let* 
ter  to  a  nonjtiring  clergyman,  proposing  a  scheme  for 
assad|inating  king  George.     He  wiEus  immediately  appre- 
bended,  owned  the  design,  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  at  Tyburn.     This  was  likewise  the  fate  of  the « 
marquis  de  Palleotti,  an  Italian  nobleman,  brother  to  the 
dutchess  of  Shrewsbury.     He  had,  in  a  transport  of  pas- 
sion, killed  his  own  servant ;  and  seemed  indeed  to  be 
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disordered  in  his  brain.  After  he  had  received  sentence 
of  death,  the  king's  pardon  was  earnestly  solicited  by  his 
sister,  the  dutchess,  and  many  other  pe^rsons  of  the  first 
distinction:  but  the  common  people  became  so  clamo- 
rous, that  it  was  thought  dangerous  to  rescue  him  from 
the  penalties  of  the  law,  which  he  accordingly  under- 
went in  the  most  ignominious  mannefr.  No  subject 
produced  so  much  heat  and  altercation  in  parliament 
during  this  session,  as  did  the  bill  for  regulating  the 
land-forces,  and  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion :  a  bill 
which  was  looked  upon  as  an  encroachment  upon  the 
liberties  and  constitution  of  England,  inasmuch  as  it 
established^'martial  law,  which*  wrested  from  the  civil 
magistrate  the  cognizance  of  crimes  and  misdemeanours 
committed  by  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  army :  a 
jurisdiction  inconsistent  with  the  genius  ^ind  disposition 
of  the.  people.  The  dangers  that  might  accrue  from 
sucb  a  power  were  explained  in  the  lower  house  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Harley,  and  Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  which 
last,  however,  voted  afterward  for  the  bill.  In  the  house 
of  lords,  it  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  earls  of  Ox- 
ford, StraflFord,  and  lord  Harcourt.  Their  objections 
were  answered  by  lord  Carteret.  The  bill  passed  by  a 
great  majority;  but  divers  lords  entered  a  protest.  This 
afiair  being  discussed,  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  vesting 
in  trustees  the  forfeited  estates  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  to 
be  sold  for  the  use  of  the  public ;  for  giving  relief  to 
lawful  creditors,  by  determining  the  claims,  and  for  the 
more  effectual  bringing  into  the  respective  exchequers  the 
r^nts  and  profits  of  the  estates  till^old.  The  time  of  claim- 
ing was  prolonged ;  the  sum  of  20,000/.  was  reserved  put  of 
^the  sale  of  the  estates  in  Scotland  for  erecting  schools ; 
and  8000/.  for  building  barracks  in  that  kingdom.**  The 
king  having  signified,  by  a  message  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, that  he  had  lately  received  such  information  from 

^  Oldmixon.      Annals.      Laxnbetty.      Burchet.      Hist.  Keg.    Tindal.    State 
Ti^als.    l^tiament.    fioUugbroke.     lives  of  the  Admirals. 
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abroad,  as  gave  reason  to  believe  that  a  naval  force,  em- 
ployed where  it  should  be  necessary,  would  give  weight 
to  his  ^endeavours;  he,  therefore,  thought  fit  to  acquaint 
the  house  with  this  circumstance,  not  doubting  but  that 
in  case  he  should  be  obliged,  at  this  critical  juncture,  to 
exceed  the  number  of  men  granted  this  year  for  the  sea- 
service,  the  house  would  provide  for  such  exceeding. 
The  commons  immediately  drew  up  and  presented  an 
address,  assuring  his  majesty  that  they  would  malse  good 
such  exceedings  of  seamen  as  he  should  find  necessary 
to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  On  the  2 1  st  day 
of  March,  the  king  went  to  the  house  of  peets,^  and 
having  passed  the  bills  that  were  ready  for  the  royal 
assefit,  ordered  the  parliament  to  be  prorogued.*' 

§  VI.  The  king  of  Spain,  by  the  care  and  indefatigable 
diligence  of  his  prime  minister,  cardinal  Alberoni, 
equipped  a  very  formidable  armament,  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  set  sail  from  Barcelona  towards 
Italy ;  but  the  destination  of  it  was  not  known.  A  strong 
squadron  having  been  fitted  out  in  England,  the  mar- 
quis de  Monteleone,  ambassador  from  Spain,  presented 
a  memorial  to  th6  British  ministry,  importing,  that  so 
powerful  an  armament  in  time  of  peace  could  not  but 
give  umbrage  to  the  king  his  master,  and  alter  the  good 
intelligence  that  subsisted  between  the  two  crowns.  In 
answer  to  this  representation,  the  ministers  declared, 
that  the  king  intended  to  send  admiral  Byng  with  a 
powerful  squadron  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  maintain 
the  neutrality  in  Italy.  Meanwhile,  the  negotiations 
between  the  English  and  French  ministers  produced  the 
quadruple  alliance,  by  which  king  George  and  the  Re- 
gent prescribed  a  peace  between  the  emperor,  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  undertook  to  com- 
pel Philip  and  the  Savoyard  to  submit  to  such  cohdi- 

c  Earl  Cowper,  lord'chancellor,  resigned  the  great  seal,  which  was  at  first  put 

in  comiaission,  but  afterward  given  to  lord  Parker,  as  high-chancellor.    The  earl 

of  Sunderland  was  made  president  of  the  council,  and  first  commissioner  of  the 

txeasiuv.    Lord  Stanhope  and  ]VIr..Cragg8  were  appointed  secretaries^of  state. 

Lord  Stanhope  and  lord  Cadogan  were  afterward  created  earis. 
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tions  as  they  had  concerted  with  his  imperial  majesty. 
These  powers  were  allowed  only  three  months  to  con- 
sider the  articles,  and  declare  whether  they  would  reject 
them,  or  acquiesce  in  the  partition.  Nothing  could  be 
more  contradictory  to  the  true  interest  of  Great  Britain 
than  this  treaty,  which  destroyed  the  balance  in  lialy,  by 
throwing  such  an  accession  of  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  It  interrupted  the  commerce  with 
Spain ;  involved  the  kingdom  in  an  immediate  war  with 
that  monarchy;  and  gave  rise  to  all  the  quarrels  and  dis- 
putes which  have  arisen  between  England  and  Spain  in 
the  sequel,  .The  states-g^ieral  did  not  approve  of  such 
violent  measures,  and  for  some  time  kept  aloof :  but  at 
length  they  acceded  to  the  quadruple  alliance,  which 
indeed  was  no  other  thati  a  very  expensive  compliment 
to  the  emperor,  who  was  desirous  of  adding  Sicily  to  his 
other  Italian  dominions. 

§  VII.  The  king  of  England  had  used  some  endea- 
vours to  compromise  the  difference  betwefen  his  imperial 
majesty  and  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon. Lord  Stanhope  had  been  gent  to  Madrid,  with  a 
plan  of  pacification,  whiah  being  rejectjed  by  Philip,  as 
partial,  and  iniquitous,  the  king  determined  to  support 
his  mediation  by  force  of  arms.  Sir  George  Byng  sailed 
from  Spithead  on  the  4th  day  of  June,  with  twenty  ships 
of  the  line,  two  fire-ships,  two  bomb-vessels^  and  ample 
instructions  how  to  act  on.  all  emergencies.  He  arrived 
oflf  Capt  St.  Vincent  on  the  30th  day  of  the  months  and 
dtsp^tehed  bis  secretary  to  Cadiz,  with  a  letter  to  colonel 
Stanhope,,  the  British  minister  at  Madrid,  desiring  him 
tainform  his  most  Catholic  majesty  of  the  admiral's  arri- 
val in  thos^  parts,  and  lay  before  him  this  article  of  his 
instructbtis :  "  You  are  to  make  instances  with  both 
parties  to  cease  from  using  any  farther  acts  of  hostility : 
^t  in  case  the  Spaniards  do  still  insist,  with  their  ships 
of  war  and  forces,  to  attack  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or 
other  the  territories  of  the  emperor  ih  Italy,  or  to  land  in 
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any  part  of  Italy,  which  can  only  be  with  a  design  to 
invade  the  emperor's  donunions,  against  Whom  only  they 
have  declared  war  by  invading  Sardinia ;  or,  if  they 
should  endeavour  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  must  be  with  a  design  to  in- 
vade the  kingdom  of  Naples;  in  which  case  you  are, 
with  all  your  power,  to  hinder  and  obstruct  the  saitie.  If 
it  should  so  happen,  that  at  your  arrival,  with  our  fleet 
under  your  commaad,  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  la- 
niards should  already  have  landed  any  troops  in  Italy, 
in  order  to  invade  the  emperor's  territories,  you  shall  . 
endeavour  amicably  to  dissuade  them  from  persevering 
in  such  an  attempt,  and  offer  them  your  assistance  to 
help  them  to  withdraw  their  troops,  and  put  an  end  to 
all  farther  acts  of  hostility.  But  in  case  these  your 
friendly  endeavours  should  prove  ineffectual,  you  shall, 
by  keeping  company  with,  or  intercepting  their  ships  or 
convoy;  or  if  it  be  necessary,  by  openly  opposing  them; 
defend  the  emperor's  territories  from  any  farther  attempt." 
When  cardinal.  A Iberoni  perused  these,  instructions,  he 
told  colonel  Stanhope,  with  some  warmth,  that  his  master  ~ 
would  run  all  hazards,  and  even  su£fer  himself  to  be 
driven  put  of  Spain,  rather  than  recall  his  trobps,  or  con- 
sent to  a  suspension  of  arms.  He  said  the  Spaniards 
were  not  to  be  frightened;  and  he  was  so  well  convinced 
that  the  fleet  would  do  their  duty,  that  in  case  of  their' 
being  attacked  by  admiral  Byng,he  should  be  in  no  pain 
for  the  success.  Mr.  Stanhope  presenting  him  with  a 
list  of  the  British  squadron,  he  threw  it  upon  the  ground- 
with  great  emotion.  He  promised,  however,  to  lay  the 
admiraPs  letter  before  the  king,  and  to  let  the  envoy 
know  his  majesty's  resolution.  Such  an  interposition 
could  not  but  be  very  provoking,  to  the  Spanish  mini- 
ster, who  had  laid  his  account  with  the  conquest  of  Si- 
cily, aiid  for  that  purpose  prepared  an  armament  which 
was  altogether  surprising,  considering  the  late  shattered 
condition  of  the  Spanish  affairs.     But  he  seems  to  have 
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put  too  much  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  Spanish 
fleet.  In  a  few  days  he  sent  back  the  admiral's  letter  to 
Mr.  Stanhope,  with  a  note  under  it,  importing,  that  the 
chevalier  Byng  might  execute  the  orders  Jie  had  received 
from  the  king  his  master. 

§  VIII.  The  admiral,  in  passing  by  Gibraltar,  was 
joined  by  vice-admiral  Cornwall,  with  two  ships.  He 
proceeded  to  Minorca,  where  he  relieved  the  garrison 
of  Port  Mahon.  Then  he  sailed  for  Naples,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  1  st  day  of  August,  and  was  received  as  a 
deliverer :  for  the  Neapolitans  had  been  under  the  ut- 
most terror  of  an  invasion  from  the  Spaniards.  Sir 
George  Byng  received  intelligence  from  the  viceroy, 
count  Daun,  who  treated  him  with  the  most  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  respect,  that  the  Spanish  army,  amounting 
to  thirty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  marquis  de 
Lede,  had  landed  in  Sicily,  reduced  Palermo  and  Mes- 
sina, and  were  then  employed  in  the  siege  of  the  citadel 
belonging  to  this  last  city  :  that  the  Piedmontese  gar- 
rison would  be  obliged  to  surrender,  if  not  speedily  re- 

,  lieved :  that  an  alliance  wastipon  the  carpet  between 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Sicily,  which  last  had  de- 
sired die  assistance  of  the  imperial  troops,  and  agreed  to 
receive  them  into  the  citadel  of  Messina.  The  admiral 
immediately  resolved  to  sail  thither,  and  took  under  hiis 
convoy  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  Germans  for 
tiie  citadel,  under  the  command  of  general  Wetzel*  He 
forthwith  sailed  from  Naples,  and  on  the  9th  day  of 
August  was  in  sight  of  the  Faro  of  Messina.  : .  He  dis- 
patched his  own  captain  with  a  polite  message  to  the 
marquis  de  Lede,  proposing  a  cessation  of  arms  in;Sicily , 

.  for  two  months,  that  the  powers  of  Europe  might  have 
time  to  concert  measures  for  restoring  a  lasting  peace; 
and  declaring,  that  should  this  proposal  be  rejected,  he 
would,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  use  all  his  force 
to  prevent  farther  attempts  to  disturb  the  dominions  his 
master  had  engaged  to  defend.     The  Spanish  general 
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an3weF^y  that  he  had  no.  powens  to  treat,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  agree  to  an  armistice,  but  should  obey 
hk  orders,  which  directed  him  to  reduce  Sicily  for  his 
master  the  king  of  Spain.  .  The  Spanish  fleet  had  sailed 
from  the  harbour  of  Messina  on  the  day  before  the  Eng- 
lish squadron  appeared.  Admiral  Byng  supposed  they 
had  retired  to  Malta,  and  directed  his  course  towards 
Messina,  in  order  to  encourage  and  support  the  garrison 
in  the  citadeL  But  in  doubling  the  point  of  Faro,  he 
descried  two  Spanish  scouts,  and  learned  from  the  people 
of  a  felucca  from  the  Cajiabrian  shore,  that  they  had 
seen  from  the  hills  the  Spanish  fleet  lying  to  in^  order 
of  battle.  The  admiral  immediately  detached  the  Ger-^ 
man  troops  to  Reggio,  under  convoy  of  two  ships  of^war. 
Then  he  stood  through  the  Faro  after  the  Spanish  scouts, 
thai  led  him  to  their  main  fleet,  which  before  noon  he 
descried  in  line  of  battle,  amounting  to  seven-and-twenty 
sail  large  and  small,  besides  two  fire-ships,  four  bomb- 
vessels,  and  seven  galleys.  They  were  commanded-in- 
chief  by  don  Antonio  de  Ca^tanita,  under  whom  were 
the  four  reaar-admirals  Cfhacon,  Mari,  Guevara,  and 
Cammock.  At  sight  of  the  English  squadron,  they 
stood  away  large,  and  Byng  gave  chase  all  the  rest  of 
tlieday-  In  the  morning,  which  was  the  . 11th  of  Au- 
gust, rear-admiral  de  Mari^  with  six  ships  of  war,  the 
galleys,  fire-ships,  and  bomb-ketches,  separated  from 
the  main  fleet,  and  stoxid  in  for  the  Sicilian  shore.  Th6 
English  admiral  detached  captain  Walton  with  five 
ships  in  pursuit  of  them ;  and  they  were  soon  engaged. 
He  himself  continued  to  chase  their  main  fl«0t ;  and 
al^ut  ten  o'clock  the  battle  began.  The  Spaniards 
seemed  to  be  distracted  in  their  councils,  and  acted  in 
confusion.  They  made  a  nmning  fight :  yet  the  admi- 
rals behaved  with  courage  and  activity,  in  spite  of  which 
they  were  all  taken,  except  Cammock,  who  made  his 
escape  with  three  ships  of  war  and  three  frigates.  In 
this  engagement,  which  happened  off*  Cape  Passaro, 
VOL.  X.   .  2  a 
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captain  Haddock,  of  the  Grafton,  signalized  bis  eourage"  - 
in  an  eictraordinary  manner.    ^  On  the  1 8th  the  admijral 
received  a  letter  from  captain  Walton,  dated.  off-Syra- 

^  cuse,  intimating  that  he  had  taken  four  Spanish  ships  of 
war,  together  with  a  bomb-ketch,  and  a  vessel  laden 
with  arms :  and  that  he  had  binned  four  ships,  of  the 
Kne,  a  fire-ship^  and  a  bomb-vessel.^  Had  the  Spaniards 
followed  the  advice  of  rear-admiral  Gammock,  who  was 
a  native  of  Ireland,  sir  Geoi-ge  Byng.  would  not  have 
obtained  such  an  easy  victory.  .  That  officer  proposed 
that  they  should  remain  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Para- 
dise, with  their  broadsides  to  the  sea ;  in  which  case  the 
English  admiral  would  have  found  it  a  very  difficult  task 

.  to  attack  them :  for  the  coast  is  so  bold,  that  the  largest 
^hips  could  ride  with  ^a  cable  ashore ;  whereas  fairther 
out  the  currents  are  so  various  and  rapid,  that  the  Eng- 
lish, squadron  could  not  have  come  to  an  anchor,  or  lie 
near  tliem. in  order  of  battle:  besides  the  Spaniards 
might  have  been  reinforced  from  the  army  on  shore, 
which  would  have  raised  batteries  to  annoy  the  assail- 
ants. Before  king  George  had  received  an  account  of 
this  engagement  from  the  admiral,  he  wrote  him  a  letter 

.  with  his  own  hand,  approving  his  conduct.  Whemsir 
George's  eldest  son  arrived  in  England,  with  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  action,  he  was  graciously  received, 
and  sent  back  with  plenipotentiary  powers  to  his  father, 
that  he  might  negotiate  with  the  several  princes  and 
states,  of  Italy,  as  he  should  see  occasion.  The  son  like- 
wise carried  the  king's  royal  grant  to  the  officers  and 
seamen,  of  all  the  prizes  they  had  taken  from  the  Spa-» 
niards.  Notwithstanding  this  victory,  the  Spanish  army 
carried  on  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Messina  with. such 
vigour,  that  the  governor  surrendered  the  jplace  by  capi- 
tulation on  the  29th  day  of  September^     A  treaty  waa 

*>  This  letter  is  jtistl;  deemed  a  carious' specimen  of  the  laconic  style. 
^  *\  Sir, — We  have  taken  and  destroyed  alt  .the  Spanish  slupB  and  vessels  -whiGh 
were  upon  the  coast  \  the  number  as  per  ms^rgin. 
\  ,  '^lam,  &c.  G.Waltoit." 
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now  concluded  at  Vienna  between  the  emperor  arid  the 
duke  of  Savoy.     They  agreed  to  form  an  army  for  the 
conquest  of  Sardinia  in  behalf  of  the  duke;  and  in  the 
meantime  this  prince  engaged  to  evacuaie  Sicily;  but 
until  his  troops  could  be  conveyed  from  that  islaiid,  he 
consented  that  they  should  co-operate  with  the  Germans 
.against  the  common  enemy.     Admiral  Bjmg  continued 
to  assist  the  imperialists  in .  Sicily  during  the  best  part 
of  the  winter,  by  scouring  the  seas.of  the  Spaniards,  and 
keeping  the  communication  open  between  the  Grerman 
forces  and  the  Calabrian  shore,  from  whence  they  were 
supplied  with  provisions.     He  actedt in  thi^  service. with 
equal  conduct,  resolution,  and  activity.     He  conferred 
with  the  Yiceroy  of  Naples,  and  the^ other  impemal  geneir 
rals,  about  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  cftmp.aign,  and 
count  Hamilton  was  dispatched  to  Vienna,  to  lay  be&>r« 
Ihe  emperor  the  result  of  their  deliberatioris ;  then. the  ad- 
miral set  sail  for  Makon,  where  the  ships  might  be  refit* 
ted,  and  put  in  a  condition  to  take  the  sea. in  the. springs 
§  IX.  The  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  was  a.  sub- 
ject that  employed  the  deliberations  and  conjectures  of  all 
the  politicians  in  Europe.   .  Spain  exclaimed  against- the 
coilduct  of  England,  as.  inconsistent  with  the  rules,  of 
good  faith;  for  the  observation  of  which  she  had  alwayis 
•been  so  famous.     The  marquis  de  Monteleone  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,  in  which  be  expostulated 
with  him  upon  such  an  unprecedented  outrage.     Gare 
dinal  Alberpni,  in.  a  letter  to  that  minister,  inveighed 
against  it  as  a  base  unworthy  action.  He  said  the  neutra? 
lity  of  Italy  was  a  weak  pretence,  since  every  body  knew 
that  neutrality  had  long  been  at  an  end ;  and;  that  the 
prince's  guarantees  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  were  entirely 
discharged  from  their  engagements,  not  only  by  .tbe| 
scandalous  infringements  committed  by  the  Auslrians.in 
thaievacuation  of;  Catalonia  and  Majorca;  but  also  be*- 
cause  the  guarantee  was  no.longer  binding  tfcariJtiU  a 
peace  was  concluded  with  France.   He  taxed  the  British 
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ministry  with  having  revived  and  supported  this  neu-^ 
trajity,  not  by  an  amicable  mediation,  but  by  open  vio- 
lence, and  artfully  abusing  the  confidence  and  security 
of  llie  Spaniards.  This  was  the  language  of  disappointed 
ambition.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  con- 
duct of  England,  on  this  occasion,  was  irregular,  partial, 
and  precipitate. 

§X.  The  parliament  meeting  on  the  11th  day  of 
November,  the  king,  in  his  speech,  declared,  that  the 
court  of  Spain  had  rejected  all  his  amicable  propoerals, 
and  broke  through  their  most  solemn  engagements,  for 
Ae  security  of  the  British  commerce.  To  vindicate, 
therefore,  the  faith  of  his  former  treaties,  as  well  as  to 
maintain  those  he  had  lately  made,  and  to  protect  and 
defend  the  trade  of  his  subjects,  which  had  in  every 
branch  been  violently  and  unjtistly  oppressed,  it  became 
necessary  fcr  his  naval  forces  to  check  their  progress ; 
that  notwithstanding  the  success  of  his  arms,  that  court 
had  lately  given  orders  at  all  the  ports  of  Spain  and  of 
the  West  Indies  to  fit  out  privateers  against  the  English. 
He  said  he  was  persuaded,  that  a  British  parliament 
would  enable  him  to  resent  such  treatment :  and  he  as- 
sured them,  that  his  good  brother,  the  regent  of  France, 
was  ready  to  concur  with  him  in  the  most  vigorous 
measures.  A  strong  opposition  was  made  in  both  houses 
to  the  motion  for  an  address  of  thanks  and  congratulatioii 
propose  by  lord  Carteret.  Several  peers  observed,  that 
such  an  address  was,  in  eifect,  to  approve  a  sea-fight  which 
might  be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences,  and  to 
give '  the  sanction  of  that  august  assembly  to  measures 
which,  upon  examination,  might  appear  either  to  clash 
with  the  law  of  nations,  or  former  treaties,  or  to  be  pre- 
|udicial  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain ;  that  they  ought  to 
|>roceed  with  the  utmost  caution  and  maturest  delibera- 
lion,  in  an  affair  wherein  the  honour,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
4^st  of  the  nation,  were  so'  highly  concerned.  Lo(rd  Straf- 
ford moved  for  an  address,  that  sir  George  Byng^s  in- 
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vtructioi^  alight  be  laid  before  the  bouse.  Eaid  Stan- 
hope replied,  tbat  there  was  no  occasion  for  .suqb.an 
address,  ]i|iuce  by  his  majesty's  command  he  had  already 
laid  before  the  house  the  treaties,  of  which  the  late  sea- 
fight  was  a  consequence:  particularly  the  treaty  for  a 
defensive  alliance  between  the  emperor  and  his  maje^yi 
coi^cluded  at  Westminster  on  the  25th  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  1716;  and  the  treaty  of  alliance  for  restoring  and 
settling  the  public  peace,  signed  at  London  ^on  the  22d 
day  of  July.  He  affirmed,  that  the  court  of  Spain  had  vio- 
lated the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  acted  against  the  public 
faith,  in  attacking  the  eQiperor's  dominions,  while  he  wa3 
engaged  in  a  war  against  the  enemies  of  Christendoip; 
that  they  had  rejected  his  majesty's  friendly  offices  and 
oSkn  for  mediating  an  accommodation.  He  explained 
the  cause  of  his  journey  to  Spain,  and  his  negotiation^ 
at  Madrid.  He  added,  it  was  high  time  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  naval  power  of  Spain,  in  order  to  protect 
and  secure  the  trade  of  the  British  subjects  which  had 
been  violently  oppressed  by  the  Spaniards.  After  a  lopg 
debate,  the  motion  wsus  carried  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority* The  same  subject  excited  disputes  of  the  same 
nature  in  the  house  of  commons,  where  lord  Hinchin-' 
broke  moved  that,  in  their  address  of  thanks,  thc^  should 
declare  their  entire  ^ati^faotion  in  those  measures  which 
the  king  had  already  taken  fo^  strengthening  the  Pro- 
testpnt  succession,  and  establishing  a  lasting  tranquillity 
in  Europe.  The  members  in  the  opposition  urged,  that 
it  was.  unparliamentary  and  unprecedented,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  to  enter  upon  particulars :  that  the 
business  in  qiiestion  was  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
^S^rved  the  most  mature  deliberation;  that,  before  they 
^[)proved  the  measures  which  had  been  taken,  they  ought 
to  exan^ine  the  reasons  on  which  those  measures  were 
founded.  Mr.  Robert  Walpole  affirmed,  that  the  giving 
9a]M^99  in  the  manner  proposed,  to  the  late  measures, 
Qpuld  have  no  other  view  than  that  of  screening  minis- 
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ters,  who  were  conscious  of  having  begun  a  war  agaiost 
Spain,  and  now  wanted  to  make  it  the  parliament's  war! 
He  observed,  that  instead  of  an  entire  satisfaction,  they 
ought  to  express  their  entire  dissatisfaction  with  such' 
conduct  as  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  a 
breach  of  the  most  solemn  treaties.  Mr.  Secretary 
Graggs,  in  a  lowg  speech,  explained  the  nature  of  the 
qiiadruple  alliance,  and  justified  all  the  measures  which 
had  been  taken.  The  address,  as  moved  by  lord  Hin- 
chinbroke,  was  at  length  carried,  and  presented  to  his 
majesiy .  Then  the  commons  proceedied  to  consider  the 
supply.  They  voted  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred 
sailors ;  and  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-five 
men  for  the  land-service.  The  whole  estimate  amoimted 
to  2,257,561/.  19^.  The  money  was  raised  by  a  land- 
tax,  malt-tax,  and  lottery. 

§  XL  On  the.  13th  day  of  December,  earl  Stanhope 
declared,  in  the  house  of  lords,  that,  in  order  to  unite 
the  hearts  of  the  well-afiected  to  the  present  establish- 
ment, he  had  a  bill  to  offer  under  the  title  of,  "  An  act 
for  strengthening  the  Protestant  interest  in  these  king- 
doms."   It  was  accordingly  read,  and  appeared  to  be  a. 
bill  repealing  the  acts  agaiixt  Occasional  conformity,  the 
growth  of  schism,  and  some  clauses  in  the  corporation 
and  test  acts.   This  had  been  concerted  by  the  ministry, 
in  private  meetings,  with  the  most  eminent  dissenters^ 
The  tory  lords  were  astonished  at  this  inotioti,  for  which 
they  were  altogether  unprepared.     Nevertheless,  they 
were  strenuous  in  their  opposition.     They  alleged  that 
the  bill,  instead  of  strengthening,  would  certainly  weaken 
the  church  of  England,  by  plucking  oflTher  best  feathers, 
investing  her  enemies  with  power,  and  sharing  with 
churchmen  the  civil  and  military  employments  of  which 
they  were  then  wholly  possessed.    Earl  Cowper  declared 
himself  against  that  part  of  the  bill  by  which  some  clauses 
of  Ae  test  and  corporation  acts  were  repealed;  because 
he  looked  upon  those  acts  as  the' main  bulwark  of  our 
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€xbA}etA  ookatitBtion  in  churck  and  state;,  whicb  ought 
to  be  inviolably  preserved.  The  earl  of  Hay  opposed 
the  bill,  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  infringed  iiie  pacta 
cowenta^  oithe  treaty  of  unions  by  which  the  bounds 
both  of  the  church  of  England  and  of  the  church  nf 
Scotland  were  fixed  and  settled;  and  he  was  apprehen- 
sive, it  the  articles.of  the  unioi;!  were  broke  with  respect 
to  one  church,  it  might  afterward  be  a  precedent  to  break 
them  with  respect  to  the  other.  The  airchbishop  of  Can- 
terbury said,  the  acts  which  by:  this  bill  would  be  re- 
pealed were  the  main  bulwark  and  supporters  of  the  -Eng- 
lish chureh:  he  expressed  all  imaginable  tenderness  for 
well-meaning  conscientious  dissenters :  but  he  could  ncyt 
forbear  saying,  some  among  that  sect  made  a  wrong  us6 
of  the  favour  and  indulgence  shewn  to  them  at  the  revo- 
lution, though  they  had  the  least  share  in  that  happ]^ 
event :  it  was,  therefore,  thought  necessary  for  the  legis- 
lature to  interpose,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  scandalous 
practice  of  occasional  conformity.  He  added,  that  it 
would  ;be  needless  to  repeal  the  act  against  Schism,  since 
no  advantage  had  been  taken  of  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
dissenters.  Dr.  Hoadley,  bishop  of  Bangor,  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  the  occasional  and  schism  acts  were  in 
effect  persecuting  la^ws;  and  that  by  admitting  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-defence  and  self-preservation,  in  matters  of 
religion,  all  the  persecutions  maifitainedby  the  Heathens 
against  the  professors  of  Christianity,  and  even  the  po^ 
pish  inquisition,  might  be  justified.  With  respect  to  the 
power  of  which  many  clergymen  appeared;so  fond  and 
so  zealous,  he  owned  the  desire  of  power  and  riches  wais 
natural  to  all  men;  but  that  he  had  learned  both  from 
reascm  and  from  the  gospel,  that  this  desire  must  be  kept 
within,  due  bounds,  and  not  intrench  upon  tibe  rights  and 
liborties  of  their  fellow-afeatures  and  countrymen.  After 
a  long  debate,  the  houise  agreed, to  leave  out  some  clauses 
concerning  the  test  and  corporation  acts ;  then  the  bill 
was  committed?  and  afterward  passed.     In  the^  lower 
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house  it  met  with  violent  opposition,  .in  spite  of  which 
it  was  carried  by  a  majority. 

§  XII.  The  king,  on  the  17th  day  of  December,  sent 
a  message  to  the  commons,  importing,  that  all  his  endea^ 
vours  to  procure  redress  for  the  injuries  done  to  his  sub- 
jects by  the  king  of  Spain  having  proved  ineffectual,  he 
liad  found  it  necessary  to  declare  war  against  that  mo- 
narch.    When  a  motion  was  made  for  9n  address,  to 
assure  the  king  they  would  cheerfully  support  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  Mr*  Shippen  and  some  other 
members  said,  they  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  involving 
the  nation  in  a  war^  on  account  of  some  grievances  of 
which  the  merchants  complained,  as  these  might  be 
amicably  redressed.     Mr.  Stanhope  assured  the  house, 
that  he  had  presented  five-and-twenty  memorials  to  the 
ministry  of  Spain  on  that  subject,  without  success.    Mr. 
Methuen  accounted  for  the  dilatory  proceedings  of  the 
Spanish  court  in  commercial  affairs,  by  explaining  the 
great  variety  of  regulations  in  the  several  provinces  dnd. 
ports  of  that  kingdom.     It  was  suggested,  that  the  mi- 
nistry paid  very  little  regard  to  the  trade  and  interest  of" 
the  nation ;  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  by  the  answer  fi^m 
a  secretary  of  state  to  the  letter  of  the  marquis  dfe  Monte- 
lebne,  that  they  would  have  overlooked  the  violation  of  the 
treaties  of  commerce,  provided  Spain  had  accepted  the 
conditions  stipulated  in  the  quadruple  alliance ;  for  it  was 
there  expressly  said,  that  his  majesty,  the  kingof  Ghreat 
Britain;  did  not  seek  to  aggrandize  himself  by  any  new 
acquisitions,  but  was  rather  inclined  to  sacrifice  some- 
thing of  his  own  to  procure  the  general  quiet  and  tran- 
quillity of  Europe.     A  member  observed,  that  nobody 
could  tell  how  far  that  sacrifice  would  have  extended ; 
but  certainly  it  was  a'  very  uncommon  stretch  of  con- 
descension.    This  sacrifice  was  said  to  be  the  cession  of 
Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon,  which  the  regent  of  France 
had  offered  to  the  king  of  Spain,  provided  he  would 
acQede  to  the  quadruple  alliance.     Horatio  Wali[io!e 
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observed^  that  the  disposition  of  Sieily  in  &tour  of  the 
emperor  was  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Uttecht ;  and 
his  brother  exclaimied  against  the  injustice  of  attacking 
the  Spanish  fleet  before  a  declaration  of  war.  Notwith- 
stlinding  all  these  arguments  and  objections^  the  majo^ 
rity  agreed  to  the  address;  dnd  such  another  was  carried 
in  the  upper  house  without  a  division*  The  declaration 
of  war  against  Spain  was  published  wi£h  the  usual  so- 
lemnities ;  but  this  war  was  not  a  favourite  of  the  people, 
and  therefore  did  not  produce  those  acclamations  that 
Were  usual  on  such  occasions. 

§  XIII.  Meanwhile  cardinal  Alberoni  emplojred  all 
Ws  intrigues,  power,  and  industry,  for  the  gratification 
of  his  revenge.  He  caused  new  ships  to  be  built,  the 
sea-ports  to  be  put  in  a  posture  of  defence,  succours  to 
be  sent  to  Sicily^  and  the  proper  measures  to  be  taken 
for  the  security  of  Sardinia.  He,  by  means  of  the  prince 
jde  Cellamare,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  caballed 
with  the  malecontents  of  that  kingdom,  who  were  nu- 
merous and  powerful.  A  scheme  was  actually  fiurmed 
for  seizing  the  regent,  and  securing  llie  person  of  the 
kmg*  The  duke  of  Orleans  owed  the  first  intimation 
of  this  plot  to  king  George,  who  gave  him  to  under^ 
stand,  th^t  ^  conspiracy  Was  formed  against  his  person 
and  government  The  regent  immediately  took  mea- 
sures for  watching  the  conduct  of  all  suspected  persons ; 
4>ut  the  wbole  intrigue  was  discovered  by  acddent.  The 
prince  de  Cellamare  intrusted  his  dispatches  to  the 
abbe  Portocarrero^  and  to  a  son  of  the  marquis  de  Mon- 
teleone.  These  emissaries  set  out  from  Paris  in  a  posir 
chaise,  and  were  overturned.  The  postilion  overheard 
Portocairero  say,  he  would  not  have  lost  his  portman** 
teau  for  a  hundred  thousand  pistoles.  The  man,  at  his 
return  to  Paris,  gave  notice  to  the  government  of  what 
he  had  observed.  The  Spaniards,  being  pursued^  were 
overtaken  and  seized  at  Poitiers,  with  the  portmanteau, 
in  which  the  regent  found  two  letters  that  made  him  ac<- 
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quaiiited'with  the 'pftrticahtrs  of  the  conspiracy.  The 
prmce  de  Cellamare  was  immediately  conducted  to  the 
frontiers ;  the  duke  of  Maine,  the  marquis  de  Pompa- 
dour, the  cardinal  de  Polignac,  and  many  other  persons 
of  distinction,  were  committed  to  diflferent  prisons.  The 
regent  declared  war  against  Spain,  cm  the  29th  day  of 
l>ecember ;  and  an  army  of  six  and-thirty  thousand  men 
began  its  march  towards  that  kingdom  in  January,  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Berwick. 

§  XIV.  Cardinal  Alberoni  had  likewise  formed  a 
scheme  in  favour  of  the  pretender.  The  duke  of  Ormond " 
repairing  to  Madrid,  held  conferences  with  his  eminence; 
and  measures  were  concerted  for  exciting  another  insur*- 
rectioA  in  Great  Britain.,  The  chevalier  de  St.  George 
quitted  Urbino  by  stealth ;  and  embarking*  at  Nottmo, 
landed  at  Cagliari  in  March.  From  thence  he  took-  his 
passage  to  Roses  in  Catalonia,  and  proceeded  to  Madrid, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  cordiality,  and  treated 
as  king  of  Great  Britain.  .  An  arinament  had  been 
equipped  of  ten  ships  of  war  and  transports,  liaving  on 
board  six  thousand  regular  troops,  with:  arms  for  twelve 
thoumnd  men.  Theconmiand  of  this  fleet  was  bestowed 
on  the  duke  of  Ormond,  with  the  title  of  captain-gene*- 
ral  of  his  most  Catholic  majesty.  He  was  provided  with 
diaclarations  in  the  name  of  that  king,  importing,  that  for 
many  gpod  reasons  he  bad  sent  part  of  his  land  and  sea- 
forces  into  England  and  Scotland,  to  act  as  auxiliaries 
to  king  James.  His  ^rl1annic  majesty,  having  recdved 
from  the  r^ent  of  France  timely  notice  of  this  intended 
invasion,  offered,  by  proclamation,  rewards  to  those  that 
should  apprehend  the  duke  of  Ormond,  or  any  gentle^ 
maui  embarked  in  that  expedition.  Troops  were  ordiered 
to  afisemble  in  the  north,  and  in  the  west  of  England: 
two .  thousand  men  were  demanded  of  the  states^gehe- 
ral :  a  strong  squadron  was-  equipped  to  oppose  the 
Spanish '  armament ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleasis  made  a 
profier  to  king  George  cltwaity  battalions  :foir  his  sor  viceiL 
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4  XV.  Hk  majeslj  having  comnmniGdted  to  .  both 
hpuses  of  parliamentthe  repeated  adyices  he  had  received 
touching  this  projected  descent,  they  promised  to  sup- 
port him  against  all  his  enemies^  They  desired  he  would 
augment  his  forces  by  sea  and  land ;  and  assured  him 
they  would  make  good  the  extraordinary  expense.  Two 
thousand  men  were  landed  from  Holland,  and  six  bat- 
talions  of  imperialists  from  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
The  duke  of  Ormond  sailed  from  Cadiz,  and  proceeded 
as  far  as  Cape  Finisterre,  wh^e  his  fleet  was  dispersed 
and  disabled  by  a.  violent  storm,  which  entirely  defeated 
the  purposed  expedition.  Two  frigates,  however,  ar- 
rived in  Scotland,  with  the  earls  Marischal  and  Se'4fqrth, 
the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  some  jield-officers,  three 
hundred  Spaniards,  and  arms  for  two- thousand  men. 
They  were  joined  by  a  small  body  of  Highlanders,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  Donan-castle.  Against  these 
adventurers  general  Wightman  marched  with  a  body  of 
regular  troops  from  Inverness.  They  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  pass  at  Glenshiel ;  but,  at  the:  approach 
of  the  king's  forces,  retired  to  therpass.at  Strachell, 
which  they  resolved  ,  to  defend.  They  were  attacked 
and  driven  from  one  eminence  to  another  till  night, 
when  the  Highlanders  dispersed;  and  ne^  day  the 
Spaniards  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Ma- 
rischal, Seaforth,  and  Tullibardine,  with  some  officers^ 
retired  to  one  of  the  western  isles,  in  order  to  wait  m 
opportunity  of  being  conveyed  to  the  continent. 

§XVL 'On  the  last  day  of  February,  the  duke  of 
Somerset  represented  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  the 
numb^  of  peers  being  very  much  increased,  especially 
since  the  union  of  the  two  kii^doms,  it  seemed  absQr 
lutely  necessary  to  take  effectual  measures  for  prevent- 
ing the  inconveniences  that  might  attend  the  creation  of 
a  great  number  of  peers,  to,  serve  a  present  purpose ;  an 
expedient  which  had  been  actually  taken  in  the  late 
reign.   He  therefore  moved  that  a  bill  sliould  be  brought 
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in;  to  fiettle  and  limit  the  peerage,  in  such  a  pitnAer,  that 
the  number  of  English  peers  should  not  be  enlarged 
beyond  six  above  the  present  number,  which,  upon 
failure  of  male  issue,  might  be  supplied  by  new  crecttions : 
that  instead  of  the  sixteen  elective  peers  from  Scotland, 
twenty-five  should  be  made  hereditary  on  the  part  of 
that  kingdom ;  and  that  this  number,  upon  failure  of 
the  heirs-male,  should  be  supplied  from  the  other  mem* 
bers  of  the  Scottish  peerage.     This  bill  was  intended  w 
a  restraint  upon  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  happened  to 
be  at  variance  with  the  present  ministry.     The  motion 
was  supported  by  the  duke  of  Argyle,  now  lord-stewaxd 
of  the  housdiold,  the  earls  of  Simderland  and  Carlisle. 
It  ^  was  opposed  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  said,  that 
although  he  expected  nothing  &om  the  crown,  he  would 
never  give  his  vote  for  lopping  off  so  valuable  d.  branph 
of  the  prerogative^  which  ^labled  the  king  to  reward 
merit  and  virtuous  actions.     The  debate  was  adjommed 
to  the  2d  day  of  March,  when  earl  Stanhope  delivered 
a  message  firom  the  king,  intimating,  that  b^  they  had 
under  consideration  the  state  of  the  British  peerage,  he 
had  so  much  at  heart  the  settling  it  upon  such  a  foun- 
dation, as  might  secure  the  freedom  and  constitution  of 
parliaments  in  all  future  ages,  that  he  was  willing  his 
prerogative  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  so  great  and 
necessary  a  work.     Another  violent  debate  ensued  be- 
tween the  two  fiaLCtions.  The  question  here,  a^  in  iJmost 
every  other  dispute,  was  not,  Whether  the  measure  pro-  ^ 
posed  was  advantageous  to  the  nation?  but,  WheAer* 
the  tory  or  the  whig  interest  should  predominate  in  par- 
liament?   Earl  Cowper  affirmed,  thai  the  part  of  the 
bill  relating  to  the  Scottish  peerage  was  a  manifest  vip* 
lation  of  the  treaty  of  union,  as  well  as  a  flagrsmt  pieoe 
of  injustice,  as  it  would  deprive  persons  of  their  rights 
without  being  heard,  and  without  any  pretence  or  for- 
feiture on  their  part.     He  observed,  that  the  Scottish 
peers  excluded  from  the  number  of  the  twenty-five 
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would  be  in  d  wdise  condition  than  any  ojther  Subjects 
in  the  kingdom :  for  they  would  be  neither  electing  nor 
diiected,  neither  representing  nor  represented.*  These 
objections  were  overruled ;  several  resolutions  were  taken 
agreeably  to  the  motion :  and  the  judges  were  ordered 
to  prepare  and  bring  in  the  bill.  This  measure  alarmed 
the  generality  of  Scottish  peers,  as  well  as  many  Englidi 
commoners,  who  saw  in  the  bill  the  avenues  of  dignity 
and  title  shut  up  against  them ;  and  they  did  not  &il 
to  exclaim  against  it,  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  fun-^ 
damental  maxims  of  the  constitution.  Treatises  were 
written  and  published  on  both  sides  of  the  question : 
and  a  national  clamour  began  to  arise,  when  earl  Stan<» 
hope  observed,  in  the  house,  that  as  the  bill  had  raised 
strange  apprehensions,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  post-* 
pone  the  farther  consideration  of  it  till  a  more  proper 
opportunity.  It  was  accordingly  dropped,  and  the  par-^ 
liament  prorogued  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  on  which 
occasion  his  majesty  told  both  houses,  that  the  Spanish 
king  had  acknowledged  the  pretender. 

§  XVIL  The  king  having  appointed  lords-justices  to 
rule  the  kingdom  in  his  absence,  embarked  in  -May  for 
Holland,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Hanover,  where 
he  concluded  a  peace  with  Ulrica,  the  new  queen  of 
Sweden.  By  this  treaty  Sweden  yielded  for  ever  to  the 
royal  and  electoral  house  of  Brunswick  the  dutchies  of 
Bremen  and  Verden,  with  all  theit  dependencies :  king 
George  obliged  himself  to  pay  a  million  of  rix-dollars  to 
the  queen  of  Sweden :  and  to  renew,  as  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  elector  of  Hanover,  the  ♦  alliances  formerly 
subsisting  between  his  predecessors  and  that  kingdom. 
He  likewise  mediated  a  peace  between  Sweden  and  his 
former  allies,  the  Danes,  the  Prussians,  and  the  Poles. 
The  czar,  however,  refused  to  give  up  his  schemes  of 
conquest.     He  sent  his  fleet  to  the  Scheuron,  or  Batses 
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of'Sweden,  where  his  troops  landing,  to  the  number  of 
fifteen  thousand,  committed  dreadful  outrages :  but  sir 
John  Norris,  who  commanded  an  English  squadron  in 
l^ose  seas,  having  orders  to  support  the  negotiations, 
dnd  oppose  any  hostilities 'that  might  be  comnpiitted,  the 
ezar,  dreading  the  fate. of  the  Spanish  iiavy,  thought 
proper  to  recall  his  fleet.    In  the  Mediterranean,  admiral 
Byng  acted  with  unwearied  vigour  in  assistiug  the  im- 
pd^lists  to  finish  tlie  conquest  of  Sicily.     The, court  of 
Vienna  had  agreed  to  send  a  stroi^  body  of  forces  to 
finish  the  teduction  of  that  island ;  and  the  command  in 
this  Expedition  was  bestowed  upon  the  count  de  Mefci, 
with  whom  sir  George  Byng  conferred  at  Naples.  This 
admiral  supplied  them  with  ammunition  and  artillery 
from  the  Spanish  prizes.     He  took  the  whole  reinforce- 
ment under  his  convoy,  and  saw  them  safely  landed  in 
the  bay  of  Patti,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred-horse,  and  ten  thousand  infantry.    Count  Merci 
thinking  himself  more  than  a  match  for  the  Spanish 
forces  commanded  by  the  marquis  de  Lede,  attacked 
him  in  a  strong  camp  at  Franca- Villa ;  and  was  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  five  thousand  men,  himself  being  dan- 
gerously wounded  in  the  action.     Here  his  iarmy  must 
have  perished  for  want  of  provision,  had  they  not  been 
supplied  by  the  English  navy. 

^  XVni.  Admiral  Byng  no  sooner  learned'  the  bad 
success  of  the  attack  at  Franca- Villa,  than  he  embarked 
two  battalions  from  the  garrison  of  Melazzo,  and  about 
a  thousand  recruits,  whom  he  sent  under  a  convoy 
through  the  Faro  to  Seheso-bay,  in  order  to  reinforce 
the  imperial  army.  He  afterward  assisted  at  the  council 
of  war  with  the  German  generals,  who,  in  consequence 
of  his  advice,  undertook  the  siege  of  Medina.  Then  he 
repaired  to  Naples,  where  he  proposed  to  count  Gallas, 
the  new  viceroy,  that  the  troops  destined  for  theconquest 
,  of  Sardinia  should  be  first  landed  in  Sicily,  and  co-ope- 
rate towards  the  conquest  of  that  island.     The  proposal 
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the  meanttme,  the  aidiQiral  returned  to  Sicily,  and  as-* 
listed  at  the  siege  of  Messina.  ;  The  town  surrendered ; 
the  garrison  retired  into  the  citadel :  and  the  remains  oi 
ihe  Spanish  navy,  which  had  escaped  atPassaro,  were 
now  destroyed  in  the  mole.  The  emperor  approved  of 
the  scheme/proposed  ;by  the  English  admiral,  to  whom, 
he  wrote  a  very  gracious  letter,  intimating  that  he  had 
disp«jtched  orders  to  the  governor  of  Milan,  to  detach 
the  troops  designed  for  Sardinia  to  Vado,  in  order  to  be 
transported  into  Italy.  The  admiral  charged  himself 
with  the  performance  of  this  service.  Having  fuftiished 
tlie  imperial  army  before  Messina,  with  another  supply 
0£  cannon,  powder,  and  shot,  upon  his  own  credit,  he 
set  sail  for  Vado,  where  he  surmounted  numberless  dif- 
ficulties, started  by  the  jealousy  of  count  Boimeval,  who 
was  unwilling  to  see  his  troops,  destined  for  Sardinia^ 
now  diverted  to  another  expedition,  in  which  he  could 
not  enjoy  the  chief  command.  At  length,  admiral  Byng 
saw,  the  forces -embarked,  and  convoyed  them  to  Mes-; 
^na,  the  citadel  of  which  surrendered  in  a  few  days 
after  their  arrival.  By  this  time  the  marquis  de  Lede 
had  fortified  a  strong  post  at  CastrorGiovanne,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island:  and  cantoned  his  troops  about 
Ademo,  Palermo,  and  Catenea.  The  imperiali^s  could 
j%Qt  pretend  to  attack  him  in  this  situation,  nor  could 
they  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Messina,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  They  would,  therefore^ 
have  been  obliged  to  quit  the  island  during  the  winter, 
hadnot  the  admiral  undertaken  to  transport  them  by  sea 
to  Trapaai,  where  they  could  extend  themselves  in  a 
plentiful  country.  He  not  only  executed  this  enterprise ; 
but  even  supplied  them  with  com  from  Tunis,  as  the 
harvest,  of  Sicily  had  been  gathered,  into  the  Spanish 
magazines.  It  was  the. 2d  day  of  March  before  the  last 
embarkatidn  of  the  imperial  troops  were  landed  at 
Trapani.  ;  . 
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\  XIX.  The  marquis  de  Lede  immadmtely  r^ked 
witb  his  army  to  Alcanio,  from  whem^e  he  sent  hia 
mareschal-de-camp  to  count  Merci  and  the  English  ad* 
miral/  with  overtures  for  evacuating  Sicily.     The  pro-; 
posals  were  not  disagreeable  to  the  Germans ;  but  sir 
George  Byng  declared  that  the  Spaniards  should  mxt 
quit  the  island  while  the  war  continued)  as  he  foresaw 
dmf  these  troops  would  be  employed  against  France  or 
England.     He  agreed^  however^  with  count  Ma!ci,  in 
proposing,  that  if  the  marquis  would  surrender  Palermo^ 
and  retire  into  the  middle  part  of  the  island,  they  would 
Consent  to  an  armistice  for  six  weeks,  until  the  senti^ 
ments  of  their  di£Gsrent  courts  should  be  known.     The 
marquis  offered  to  surrender  Palermo,  in  consideration 
of  a  suspension  of  axms  for  three  months ;  but,  while 
this  negotiation  was  depending,  he  received  advice  from 
Miadrid,  that  a  general  peace  was  ccmeluded.     Never^ 
theless,  he  broke  off  the  treaty,  in  obedience  to  a  seerek 
order  for  that  purpose.     The  king  of  Spain  hoped  to 
obtain  the  restitution  of  St.  Sebastian  s,  Fontarabia,  and 
other  plsk^es  taken  in  the  course  of  the  war,  in  exi^hange 
for  the  evacuation  of  Sicily.     Hostilities  were  continued 
mitil  the  admiral  received  advice  from  the  earl  of  Stair 
at  Paris,  that  the  Spanish  ambassad^H*  at  the  Hague  had 
signed  the  quadruple  alliance.     By  the  same  courier 
packets  were  delivered  to  the  count  de  Merci  and  the 
iliarquis  de  Lede,  which  last  gave  liie  admiral  and  im- 
perial general  to  understand  that  he  looked  xtpaa  the 
peace  as  a  thing  concluded ;  and  was  r^ady  to  treat  for 
a  cessation  of  hostilities.     They  insisted  upon  his  deli- 
vering up  Palermo :  on  the  other  hand  he  urged,  that  as 
their  masters  were  in  treaty,  for  settling  the  terms  of 
evacuating  Sicily  and  S^dinia,  he  did  not  think  himseif 
authorized  to  agree  to  a  cessation,  except  on  conditimi 
that  each  party  should  remain  on  the  ground  they  occu<* 
pied,  and  expect  farther  orders  from  their  principals* 
After  a.  fruitless  interview  between  the  three  chiefe  at  the 
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Cassina  d%  RossignoUi  the  imperial  generfil  resoWed  to: 
midetiake  the  siege  of  Palermo:  with  this  view  h€r 
decamped  from  Alcamo  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  smd 
followed  the  marquis  de  Lede,  who  retreated  before  him, 
and  took  possesdion  of  the  advailtageoiis  posts  that  com* 
inanded  the  passes  into  the  plain  of  Palermo :  but  count 
Merci,  with  indefatigable  diligence,  marched  over  the- 
mountains,  while  ^e  admiral  coasted  along  shore,  at- 
tendij^  the  motions  of  the  army.  The  Spanish  general 
perceiving  the  Qermans  advancing  into  the  plain,  retired 
under  the  camion  of  Palermo,  and  fortified  his  cainp^ 
with  strong  intrenchments.  On  the  2d  day  of  May  the 
Germans  took  one  of  the  enemy's  redoubts  by  surprise, 
and  the  marquis  de  Lede  ordered  all  his  forces  to  be 
drawn  out  to  f-etake  this  fortification :  both  anhiei^  were 
on  the  po&rt  of  engaging,  when  a  courier  igrrived  in  a' 
felucca,  with  a  packet  for  the  marquis,  containing  full 
powers  to  treat  and  agree  about  the  evacuation  of  the 
island,  and  the  transportation  of  the  army  to  Spain.  He> 
forthwidi  drew  off  his  attny ;  and  sent  a  trumpet  to  the 
general  and  admiral,  with  letters,  informing  them  of  the 
orders  he  had  received ;  commissioners  we're  appointed 
on  each  side,  the  negotiations  begun,  and  the  convention^ 
signed  in  a  very  few  days.  The  German  were  put  in  pos-^ 
sessionof  Palermo,  and  the  Spanish  army  marched  to  Tain 
romini,  from  whence  they  were  transported  to  Barcelona.- 
§  XX.  The  admiral  continued  in  the  Mediterr&iiean' 
until  he  had  seen  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Safditiia 
evacuated  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  mutual  cessions 
executed  between  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
in  consequence  of  i^hich,  four  battalions  of  Piedmontese 
ttoops  were  transported  froift  Palermo  to  Sardinia,  an4 
took  possession  oT  Oagliari  in  the  naine  of  their  mast^lr. 
in  a  word,  admii*al  Byrig  bore  such  a  c^hsidetable  shajne 
*  in  this  war  of  Sicily,  liiat  the  fete  of  the  island  depended 
wholly  on  his  ^courage,  vigilance,  arid  convict.  When 
he  waited  on  his  majesty  at  Hanover,  he  met  with  a  very; 
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gracbiis  receptionv  The  king  told  hita  ^e  hkd  (omiA 
out  the  secret  of  obliging  his  enemies .  as  well  as  hi^ 
friends ;  for  the  court  of  Spain  had  mentioned  him  in 
the  most  honourable  terms,  with  respect  to  his  candid 
and  friendly  deportment,  in  providing  transports  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  embarkation  of  their  troops, 
and  in  protecting  them  from  oppression^  He  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  rear-admiral  of  Great 
Britain :  in  a  little  time  the  king  ennobled. him,  by  thfi 
title  of  viscount  Torrington :  he  was  declared  a  privy- 
counsellor;  and  afterward  made  knight  of  the  bath,  at 
tiie  revival  of  that  order.  During  these  occurrences  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  duke  of  Berwick  advanced  with 
the  French  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  where  he  tpok 
Fort  Passage  and  destroyed  six  ships  of  war  that  were 
on  the  stocks;  then  he  reduced  Fontarabia  and  St.  Se- 
bastian's, together  with  Port  Antonio  in  the  bottom  of 
tie  bay  of  Biscay.  In  this  last  exploit  the  French  were 
assisted  by  a  detachment  of  English  seamen,  whabumed, 
two  large  ships  unfinished,  and  a  great' quantity,  of  ,n^ vol 
stores.  The  king  of  England,  with  a  view  to  indenmify 
himself  for  the  expense  of  the  war,  projected  the- con- 
quest of  Gorunna  in  Biscay,  and  of  Peru  in  South  Ame- 
rica. Four  thousand  men,  commanded  by  lord  QobhaiQj 
were  embarked  at  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  sailed  op  the 
31st  day  of  September,  under  convoy  of,  fiye.  ships  of 
war,' conducted  by  adftiiral  Mighels-  Instead  of  making 
aii' attempt  upon  Corunna,  they  reduced  Vigo  with  very- 
little  difficulty}  and  Point-a-Vedra  submitted  without 
resis^nce :  here  they  found  some  brass  artillery,  small 
arms,  and  military  stores,  with  which  they  returned  1^ 
England;  In  the  meantime  captain  Jplwison,  with,  two 
English  ships -of  war,  destroyed  the  same,  number  of 
Spanish  ships  in<  the  port  of  Ribadeo,to  the  eastward  of 
Cape  Ortegas,  so  that  the  naval  power-  of  Spain  w^ 
totally  ruined.  The  expedition  to  the  West  I»dies,  was 
prevented  by  the^  peace.     Spain  beigg.  oppi^e^sgd-  o,u  all 
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sides,  and  utterly  exhausted,  Philip  saw  the  necessity  of 
a  speedy  pacificatiobi  He  now  perceived  the  madnesis 
of  Alberoni's  ambitious  projects.  That  minister  was  per^ 
sonally  disagreeable  to  the  emperor,  the  king  of  England, 
and  the  regent  of  France,  who  had  declared  they  would 
hearken  to  no  proposals  while  he  should  continue  in 
office :  the  Spanish  monarch,  therefore,  divested  him  of 
his  employment ;  and  ordered  him  to  quit  the  kingdom 
in  three  weeks.  The  marquis  de  Beretti  Landi,  miuister 
from  the  court  of  Madrid  at  the  Hague,  deli vered  a  plaa 
of  pacification  to  the  States ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the 
allies ;  and  Philip  was  obliged  at  last  to  accede  to  the 
quadruple  alliance. 

^  XXL  On  the  14th  day  of  November,  king  George 
returned  to  England,  and  on  the  23d  opened  the  session 
of  parliament  with  a  speech,  in  which  he  told  them,  that 
all  Europe  as  well  as  Great  Britain  was  on  the  point  of 
being  delivered  from  the  calamities  of  war  by  the  in- 
fluence of  British  arms  and  councils.  He  exhorted  th^ 
commons  to  concert  proper  means  for  lessening  the  debts 
of  the  nation;  and  concluded  with  a  panegyric  upoi^ 
his  own  government.  It  must  be  owned  he  had  ^ted 
with  equal  vigour  and  deliberation  in  all  the  troubles 
he  had  encountered  since  his  accession  to  the  throned 
The  addresses  of  both  houises  were  as  warm  as  he  could 
desire.  They  in  piarticular  extolled  him  for  having  in- 
terposed in  behalf  of  the  Protestants  of  Hungaty,  Po- 
land, and  Germany,  who  had  been,  oppressed  by  the 
practices  of  the  popish  clergy,  and  presented  to  hinl 
memorials,  containing  a  detail  of  their  grievances.  He 
and  all  the  other  Protestant  powers  warmly  interceded 
in  their  favour ;  but  the  grievances  were  not  redressed. 
The  peerage  bill  was  now  revived  by  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ngham ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  passed  through 
the  house  of  lords.  It  had  been  projected  by  earl  Stan- 
hope, and  eagerly  supported  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland  ; 
therefore,  Mh  Robert  Walpole  attigtcked  it  in  the  house 
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<yf  commons  with  extraordinaty  vehemence.  Here  too 
^it  was  opposed  by  a  considerable  number  of  whig 
members ;  and,  after  warm  debates,  rejected  by  a  large 
majority.  The  next  object  that  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  parliament  was  a  bill  for  better  securing  the  de^ 
pendency  of  Ireland  upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
Maurice  Annesley  had  appealed  to  the  house  of  peers  in 
England,  from  a  decree  of  the  house  of  lords  in  Ireland, 
which  was  reversed.  The  British  peers  ordered  the  ba- 
rons of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland  to  put  Mr.  Annesley  in 
possession  of  the  lands  he  had  lost  by  the  decree  in  that 
kingdom.  The  barons  obeyed  this  order ;  and  the  Irish 
house  of  peers  passed  a  vote  against  them,  as  having 
acted  in  derogation  to  the  king's  prerogative  in  his  high 
eourt  of  parliament  in  Ireland,  as  also  of  the  rights  and 
privil^es  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  the  parliament  there- 
of ^tl^ey,  likewise,  ordered  them  to  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody of  the  usher  of  the  black*rod  :  they  transmitted  a 
kmg  representation  to  the  king,  demonstrating  their 
right  to  the  final  judicature  of  causes  :*  and  the  duke  of 
Leedsy  in  the  upper  house^  urged  "fifteen  reasons  to  sup- 
J)Ort  the  claim  of  the  Irish  peers.  Notwithstanding  these 
s^rgimientSy  the  house  of  lords  in  England  resolved,  that 
Ae  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland  had  acted  with 
(bourage,  according  to  law,  in  support  of  his  majesty's 
prer<^tive,  and  with  fidelity  to  tiie  crown  of  Great 
Britain.  They  addressed  the  king  to  confer  on  them 
some  marks  of  his  royal  favour,  as  a  recompense  for  the 
jill  usage  they  had  undergone.  Finally,  they  prepared 
flie  bill,  by  which  the  Irish  hpuse  of  lords  was  deprived 
of  all  right  to  pass  sentenqe,  affirm,  or  reverse  any  judg- 
ment or  decree,  given  or  made  in  any  court  within  that 
kingdom.  In  the  house  of  commons  it  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Hungerford,  lords  Moles worfli  and  Tyr- 
conneU  J  but  was  carried  by  the  majority,  dnd  received 
the  royal  assent 

§^^XII.  The  kiHghavingrecommended'to  the  cdm- 
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iboid  ike  cdnsi^eration  of  proper  m<eans  f (A*  lessenkkg  ib& 
national  debt,  was  a  prelude  to  the  fampii&  Soiit}i-sea 
act,  which  became  prodxictive  of  so  much  imschief  an<{ 
infatuation.  The  scheme  was  projected  by  sir  John' 
Blunt,  who  had  been  Ijred  a  scrivener,  and  was  pos-^ 
sessed  of  all  the  cunning,  plausibility,  and  boldness,  re-' 
quisite  for  such  an  undertaking.  He  communicated  his. 
plan  to  Mr.  Aislabie,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,: 
as  well  as  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  He  answered 
all  their  objections;  and  the  project  was  adopted.  They 
foresaw  their  oy^  private  advantajg;e  in  the  execution  of 
lixe  design,  which  was  imparted  in  the  name  of  the 
South*sea  company,  of  which  Blunt  was  a  director,  who 
influenced  all  their  proceedings.  The  pretence  for  the 
scheme  was  to  discharge  the  national  debt,  by  reducing 
all  the  funds  into  one.  The  b^nk  and  Southrsea  comn 
pany  outbid  ieach  other.  The  South^sea  company  al- 
tered their  original  plan,  and  offered  such  high  terms  ta 
government,  that  the  proposals  of  the  bank  were  ^rejected; 
and  a  bill  was  ord^ed  to  be  brought  into  the  house  of 
commons,  fpimed  on  the  plan  presented  by  the  South- 
sea  company/  While  this  affair  was  in  s^tallon,  the 
stock  of  that  company  rose  from  one  hundred  and  thirty 
to  near  four  liundred,  in  consequence  of  the.  conduct  of 
the  commons,  who  had  rejected  a  motion  for  a  clause  in 
&e  bill,  to  fix  what  share  in.  the  capital  stock  of  the  com*^ 
pany  should  be  vested  in  those  proprietors  of  the  aur 
nuities  wlio  might  voluntarily  subscribe;  or  how  many 
years'  purchase  in  money  they  should  receive  in  sub- 
setibuig,  at  the  choice  of  the  proprietors.  In  the  house 
of  lords,  the  bill  was  opposed  by  lord  North  and  Cb^ey,: 
earl  :Cowper,lhe  dukes  of  Wharton,  Buckinghaiff)  and 
other  peers  :  they  affirmed  it  was  calculated  for  enrich- 
ing a  few  and  impoverishing  a  great  number :  that  it 
cotuitenanced  the  firaudulent  and  pernicious  practice,  of 
stock-Jobbings  which  diverted  the  genius,  of  tjb^e  peopM 
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from  trade  and  industiy :  that  it  would  give  foreigpi^s. 
tile  opportunity  to  double  and  treble  the  vast  sums  they 
had  in  the  public  funds ;  and  they  would  be  tempted  to 
realize  and  withdraw  their  capital  and  immense  gains  to 
oth^  countries ;  so  that  Great  Britain  would  be  drained 
of  its  gold  and  silver ;  that  the  artificial  and  prodigious 
rise  of  the  Southrsea  stock  was  a  dangerous  bait,  which 
might  decoy  many  unwary  people  to  their  ruin,  alluring 
them  by  a  false  prospect  of  gain  to  part  with  the  fruits 
of  their  industry,  to  purchase  imaginary  riches :  that  the 
addition  of  above  thirty  millions  capital  would  give  such 
power  to  the  South-sea  company,  as  might  endanger  the 
liberties  of  the  nation ;  for  by  their  extensive  interest 
they  would  be  able  to  influence  most,  if  not  all  the  elec- 
tions of  the  members ;  and  consequently  overrule  the 
resolutions  of  the  house  of  commons.  Earl  Cowper 
urged,  that  in  all  public  bargains  the  individuals  of  the 
administration  ought  to  take  care,  that  they  shall  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  state  than  to  private  persons ; 
but  that  a  contrary  method  had  been  followed  in  the 
contract  made  with  the  South-sea  company ;  for,  should 
the  stocks  be  kept  at  the  advanced  price  to  which  they 
had  been  raised  by  the  oblique  arts  of  stock-jobbing, 
either  that  company,  or  its  principal  members,  would 
g^in  above  thirty  millions,  of  which  no  more  thsm  one- 
fourth  part  would  be  given  towards  the  discharge  of  the 
national  debts.  He  apprehended,  that  the  re-purchase 
of  annuities  would  meet  with  insuperable  difficulties ; 
and,  in  such  case,  none  but  a  few  persons  who  were  in 
the  secret,  who  had  bought  stocks  at  a  low  rate,  and 
afterward  sold  them  at  a  high  price,  would  in  the  cavl 
be  gainers  by  the  jwroject.  The  earl  of  Stmderland  an- 
swered their  objections.  He  declared  that  those  who 
countenanced  the  scheme  pf  the  South-sea  company, 
had  nothing  in  view  but  the  advantage  of  the  nation. 
He  o^ed  that  the  managers  of  that  con^pahy  had  un- 
doubtedly a  prospect  of  private  gain,  either  to  them- 


Bfl^eB' ^T  to  Aeir  cdrpomtion 5  but/  he  s^id^  when  tM 
fechemfe  Was  accepted,  neither  the  one  lior  the  other  could 
•foresee  that  the  stocks  would  have  risen  to  such  a  height  5 
that  if  they  had  continued  as  they  were,  the  public  would 
have  had  the  far  greater  share  of  the  advantage  accruing 
fipom  tjie  scheme ;  and  should  they  be  kept  up  to  the 
ptesent  high  price,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  the  Southr 
sea  coiripany  should  enjoy  the  prbfits  procured  to  it  by 
tbe  wise  mansjtgeinent  and  industry  of  the  directors, 
liyhich  would  efiable  it  to  make  large  dividends,  and 
•  thereby  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  scheme*.  Thb 
bill  passed  without  amendment  or  division;  and,»on<the 
.7th  day  of  April,  received  the  royal  assent,  fiy  tbfeact, 
the  South?  sea  cofaipany'  was  authorized  to  take  in,  by 
purchase  or  subscription,  the  irredeemable  debts;  of  the 
jiaticjn,  stated  at  16,546,482/.  7^.  l|rf.,  at :  such :  times 
as.tKey  should  find  .convenient  .before  the  .1st  day  .of 
March  •  of  the  ensuing  year,*  and  without  any^compulsion 
on  any  of  the  proprietors,  at  such  rates  :an4  prices  as 
iihould  be  agreed  upon  between  the  company,  and  the 
respective  proprietors/  They  were  likewise: authorized 
to  take  ■  in  all  the  redeemable  debts,  amouBtiag  do  the 
6ame  sum  as  that  of  the  irredeemables,' either :by  pur- 
chase, by  taking  ^subscriptions,  or  by  paying  off  the  cre- 
ditors. For  the  liberty  of  taking  in  :ther  national  d^Jtsi 
and  increasing  their  capital  stock  acbordingly,  the  qon>^ 
pany  consented  that  their  present,  and  to»  be  increased 
amtiuity,  "should  be  continued  at  five  per  cent,  till  Mid- 
summer, in' the  year  1727;  from  thence,  to  be  reduced 
to  four  per  cent,  and  be  redeemable  by  parliament.  '. .  Ii» 
consideration  of  this,  and  other  advantages  expressed  riii 
the  act,  the  company  declared  themselves  willing  to 
inake  such  payments  into  the  receipt^  of  the  exchequer 
4s  were  specified  for  the  use  of  the  public,  to  be.  applied 
to  the  disfcharge  of  the  public  debts  incurred  befoj^ 
Chri^mas,  in.  the  year  1716.  The  sums  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  liberty  of  taking  in  the  irede^aa^We 
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4ebts^  four  years  hud  a  half s  purchase  f(flF  al}  long  «ii4 
$hort;  imnuitiel^  that  gjbould  be  STibscribed^  and  one  jeaor's 
putchaHe  for  auch  long  annuities  ad  should  not  be  sub- 
84iribed,  aftiounted  on,  the  tscecUtion  of  4he  act  to  about 
«even  millions.  For  enabling  the  company  to  raise  thiiS 
sum,  they  were  empow^ed  to  make  calls  for  money  from 
their  members  ;  fo  open  books  of  subscription ;  to^ant 
annuities  redeemable  by  the  company ;  to  bon:o  w  money 
upou  any  codttact  i>r  bill  uikder  their  common  seal/ot 
6b  the  credit  of  their  ca|>ital  stock;  to  convert  the  money 
demanded  of  their  lAembers  into  additional  stock,  with^ 
oiit,  <  however,  mskiikg  any  addition  to  the  l)ompan/{t 
a^muities,  pajrable.  out  t)f  the  public  duties.  It  was 
eniacted,  that  out  of  the  first  monies  arising  from  tibe 
sums  paid  by  the  compiamy  into  the  e&cheqi«8r,  snob 
public  'debts^  carrying  interest  at  £te  pi^  ^ent  Ineucred 
before  the  SSth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  171^ 
fininded  upon  any  fonner  act  of  parliament,  as  were  noHr 
redeemable,  ^or  might:  be  redeemed  Igr  the  25th  day  of 
Dtacdnober,  in  the  je&r  17229  should  be  discharged  in 
flie  ficst  piaee :  that  then  ejll  the  remainder  4muld  be 
applied  towards  pa3ring  off  s6  mudi  of  the  capital  stodk 
of  the  coB^Kmy  as  shouid  th^.  carry  an  intere^  of  five 
per  <  'oent .  It  was  likewise  prOvid^  that  a,fter  Mid-* 
sim^sbeis,  dn  the  year  1727>,  tibe  com*panyshoiald  pot  be 
paid  off  in  any  sums  b^ng  less  than  one  miUion  at  a 
tinse. 

§  XKIIL  The  heads  of  the  Royal  :As8ul^ance  and 
Londbn  A^smranoe  <:ompanies,  undeistandSng  that  the 
eiril  list  was  cofisideifably  in  arrears,  offared  to  the  mi* 
Mtry  600,000/.  towatds  the  ^dbd^rgie  of  that  debt,  on 
edndition  of  thsrac  dbtaSning  the  king's  charter^  with  a 
parlkmeodiary  sanction,  for  the  establishment  of  their 
vespedive  companies.  The  proposal  was  embraced; 
a»d  4he  king^omanunicated  it  in  a  message  to  theliOiuae 
^  eoimnonsy  desiring .  their  concmrrenbe.  A  bili  was 
tttihi^Bbity  passed,  enabling  his[miye»ty  to  grant  l^ftem 


of  iqicor|)<*atioft  to  tW  iirp  eoffikpacie^;  Itr«A)»  cfth 
tsiCQed  the  royal  asseat :  €utid,  on  the  \1&  ^yeiJtxm^ 
aa  end  was  put  to  the  session.  This  w^  the  4ge  of  in*: 
terested  pgrojects,  inspired  by  a  v^al  spirit  of  adventiHre; 
the  natural  consequence  of  that  avarice,  fraud,  and  pxo-n 
fligacy,  which  the  monted  corporajtioiis  had  introduced.^ 
This  of  all  others  is  the  most  unfewrourable  sera  for  a 
historian.  A  reader  of  sentiment  and  imagination  can-^ 
not  be  ^atertained  or  interested  by  a  dry  detail  of  jsudb 
transactkins  as  admit  ^  no  warmth,  no  colouring,  na 
embellishment,  a  detail  which  serves  only  to  exhibit  ^anr 
inanimate  picture  of  tasteless  vice  and  mean  degeneracy. 
§  JSXIV.  By  this  time  an  alliance  offensive  and  de-^ 
feinsive  was  conckided  at  Stockholm  between  king 
CSeorge  and  the  queen  of  Sweden,  by  which  his  mfl^esty 
engaged  to  send  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic,  to  act  agaisi^  the 
ctar  of  Muscovy,  in  case  that  monarch  should  reject 
reasonable  proposals  of  peace.  Peter  loudly  complained 
of  the  insol^it  interpositioa  of  kii^  Greorge,  aHeging 
lSmi  he  had  failed  in  his  engagements,  both  as  elector  of 
Hanavet  and  king  of  Great  Britain.  His  resident  at 
Ldndon  ptesaited  a  long  meoftorial  on  l3iis  subject^ 
which  was  answered  by  the  Bj^itish  and  Hanoverian  mi- 
nistry. These  retriminations  served  only  to  inflame  the 
.  diffisrence.  The  czar  continued  to  prosecute  the  war^ 
and  at  lec^th  conciuded  a  peace  without  a  mediator^ 
At  the  instances,  however,  of  king  Greorge  and  the  regent 
of  Fmnee,  a  treaty  of  peaoe  was  signed  between/  the 
qdeen  of  Sweden  and  the  king  of  Priuuma,  to  whom  that 
primess  eed^the  city  of  St  etin,  the  district  between  the 
rivers  Oder  and  Pehnne^  with  the  isles  >of  Wollm  and 
Usedom.  On  4he  other  hand,  he  engaged  to  join  the 
king  of  Great  ^Britain  in  his  endeavours  i;o  effect  a  peace 
between  Sweden  and  Denmaik,  on  coaidition  that  the 
Danish  king  should  restore  to  queen  Ulrica  that  part  cf 
Pomeiadaia  whidb  he  had  seized ;  he  likewise  ;p[t>mised 
to  pay  to  fhat  queen  two>  miUioas  of  rts^dollats^  m  emtf 
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siderfettknn  of  th€  cessions  she  bad  inade.  The  treaty 
betweeif  Sweden  and  Denmark  was  signed  at  Fredei 
rickstadt  in  the  month  of  June,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  who  bedam^  guarantee  fot 
the  Dane's  keeping  possession  of  SleswicL  He  consent- 
ed, however,  to  restore  the  upper  Pomerania,  the  isle  of 
Rugen,  the  city  of  *Wismar,  and  whatever  he  had  taken 
from  Sweden  during  the  war,  in  considjeration  of  Swe- 
den's renouncing  the  exemption  from  toll  in  the  Sound, 
and  the  two  Belts*:  and  paying  to  Denmark  six  hundred 
thousand  rix- dollars. 

§  XXV.  Sir  John  Norris  had  again  sailed  tothe  Bal- 
tic with  a  strong  squadron,  to  give  weight  to  the  king's 
mediation.  When  he  arrived  at  Copenhagen,  he  wrote 
a  letter 'to  prince  Dolgorouki,  the  czar's  ambassadot  at 
Denmark,  signifying  that  he  and  the  king's  envoy  ^  at 
Stockholm  were  vested  with  full  powers  to  act  jointly  or 
separately  in  quality  of  plenipotentiaries,  in  order  to  ef- 
fect a  peace  between* Sweden  and  Muscovy,  in  the  way 
of  mediation.  The  prince  answered,  that 'the  czar  had 
nothing  morelat  heart  than  peace  and  tranquillity;  and 
in  case  his  Britannic  majesty  had  any  proposals  toixmke 
to  that  prince,- he^hopied  the  admiral  would  excuse  hito 
from  receiving  them,  as  they  might  be  delivered'  in  a 
much  more  compendious  way.  The  English  fleet  im* 
mediately  joined  that  of  Sweden  as  auxiliaries ;  but  they 
had  no  opportunity  of  acting  against  the 'Russian  squa- 
dron which  secured  itself  in  Revel.  Ulrica,  queen  of 
Swedcaa,  and  sister '  to  Charles  XH.  had  married  the 
prince  of  Hesse,  and  was  extremely  desirous  that  he 
should  be  joined  with  her  in  the  administration  of  the 
regal  power.  She  wrote  a  separate  letter  to  each  ofiiie 
four  states,  desiring  they  would  confer  on  him  the  so- 
vereignty;  and  after  some  opposition  from  the  nobles, 
he  was  actually  elected  king  of  Sweden.  He  sent  oile 
of  his  general  officers  to  notify  his  elevation  to  the  ozar, 
who  eos^attilated  him  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne; 
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this  /was  the  begitming  of  a^negotiaiicm  which  ended  in 
p^tce,  and  established  the  tranquillity  of  the  north.  In 
the  midst  of  these  transactions,  king  George  set  out  from 
England  for  his  Hanoverian  dominions ;  but,  before  he 
departed  from  Great  Britain,  he  was  reconciled  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  through  the  endeavours  of  the  duke  of 
Devonshire  and  Mr.  Walpole,  who,  with  earl  Cowper, 
lord  Townshend,  Mr.  Mediuen,  and  Mr.  Pulteney,  were 
received  into  favour,  and  re-united  with  the  ministry. 
The  earls  of  Dorset  and  Bridgewater  were  promoted  to 
the  title  of  dukeis :  lord  viscount  Castleton  was  made  an 
earl;  Hugh  Boscaweh  was  created  a  baron,  and  viscount 
Falmouth ;  and  John  Wallop,  baron,  and  viscount  Ly- 
Hiington. 

§  XXVI.  While  the  king  was  involved  at  Hanover  in 
a  labyrinth  of  negotiations,  the  South-sea  scheme  pro- 
duced a  kind  of  national  delirium  in  his  English  dbini- 
nions.     Blunt,  the  projector,  had  taken  the  hint  of  his 
plan  from  the  famous  Mississippi  scheme  formed  by  Law, 
which  in  the  preceding:  year  had  raised  such  a,  ferment 
la  F^nce,  J  eoWli  Lin  upoa  u^y  Aou^d  toi- 
lies  of  that  kingdom.     In  the  scheme  of  Law  there  was 
something  substantial.    An  exclusive  trade  to  Louisiana 
promised  some  advaiitage ;  though  the  design  was  de- 
feated  by  the  frantic  eagerness  of  the  people.     Law 
himself  became  the  dupe  of  the  regent,  who  transferred 
the  burden  of  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  the  king's  debts 
to.  the  shoulders  of  the  subjects ;  while  the  projector 
was  sacrificed  as  the  scape-goat  of  the  political  iniquity. 
TheSoiith-seascheme  promised  no  commercial  advantage 
of  any  consequence.     It  was  buoyed  up  by  nothing  but 
the  folly  and  rapaciousness  of  individuals,  which  became 
so  blind  and  extravagant,  that  Blunt,  with  moderate 
talents,  was  able  to  impose  upon  the  whole  nation,  and 
make  tools  of  the  other  directors,  to  serve  his  own  pur- 
poses, and  those  of  a  few  associates.  When  this  projector 
found  that  the  South -sea  stock  did  not  rise  according' to 
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bi(i  fijct)ectatiM^iipo0:l£ie  bill's  being  paAsed^bedLccukted^ 
a  report,  that  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  would  be  ex* 
obanged  for  some  pistes  in  Peru ;  by  which  means  the 
English  trade  to  the  South-sea  would  be  protected  and 
enlarged.  This  rumour,  difiused  by  his  emissaries,  acted 
like  a  contagion.  In  five  days  the  directors  opened  their 
books  for  a  subscription  of  -one  millicm,  at  the  rate  of 
300/*  for  every  100/.  capital.  Persons  of  all  ranks  crowd- 
ed to  the  house  in  such  a  manner^  that  the  first  subscripr. 
tion  exceeded  two  millions  of  original  stock.  In  a  few 
days  this  stock  advanced  to  34(^. ;  and  the  subscriptions 
were  sold  for  double  the  price  of  the  first  paymait; 
Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  proceedings,  or  ex-^ 
plaining  the  scandalous  arts  that  were  practised  to  en-c 
hanoe  the  value  of  the  stock,  and  decoy  the  unwary, 
we  shall  cmly  oteerve,  that  by  the  promise  of  prodigiouis* 
dividends,  and  other  in£unous  arts,  the  stock  was  raised 
to  one  thousand;  aiul  the  whole  nation  infected  with  the 
spirit  of  stock-jobbing  to  an  astonishing  degree.  AW 
distinctions  of  party,  religion,  sex,  character,  and  circum^ 
stances,  were  swallowed  up  in  this  universal  concern,  or 
in  some  pecuniary  project.  Exchange-alley  was  filled 
with  a  strange  concourse  of  statesmen  and  clergymen, 
ehurchmen  and<  dissenters,  whigs  and  tories,  physicians, 
lawyers,  tradesmen,  and  even  with  multitudes  of  females. 
All  other  professions  and  employments  were  utterly  neg- 
lected;  and  the  people's  attention  wholly  engrossed  by" 
this  and  other  chimerical  schemes,  wUch  were  known 
by  ithe  denomination  of  bubbles.  New  companies  started 
up  every  day  under  the  countenance  of  the  prime  no^ 
hiUty.  The  prince  of  Wales  was  coiuitstuted  govemiw? 
of  the  Welsh  copper  company :  the  duke  of  Chandos 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  York^buildings  company: 
ihe;4uke  of  Bridgewater  formed  a  third,  for  building 
houses. in  London  and  Westminster.  About  a  hundred 
such  schemes  were  projected  and  put  in  eatecution,  to  the 
ruin  of:  many  thousands.     The  sums  proposed  to :  be 
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raised  by  these;  expedimfs  amounted  tp  three  himdiied 
millions  sterling,  which  exceeded  the  value  ofvalithe 
lands  in  England.  The  nation  was  so  intoxicated  with 
.the  spirit  of  adtenture,  that  people  became  a  prey  to  the 
;grossest  delusion.  .  An  obscure  projector,  pretending  to 
have  formed  a  very  advantageous  scheme,  which,  how*- 
ever,  he  did  not  explain,  published  proposals  for  a  sub^ 
•$cription,  in  which  he  promised,  that  in  one  month  &e 
particulars  of  his  project  should  be  disclosed.  In  the 
meantime,  he  declared  that  every  person  paying  two 
^ineas  should  be  entitled  to  a  subscription  for  lOOL 
'which  would  produce  that  sum  yearly.  In  one  forenoon 
this  adventurer  received  a  thousand  of  these  subscrip- 
tions ;  and  in  the  evening  set  cut  for  another  kingdom. 
The  king,  beforfe  his  departure,  had  issued  a  procfetma- 
:tion  against  thase  unliawful  projects ;  the  lords-justices 
afterward  dismissed  all  the  petitions  that  had  been  pre- 
sented for  charters  and  patents;  and  the  pritice  of  Wales 
jeftounced  the  company  of  which  he  had  been  elected 
governor.  The  South-sea  scheme  raised  such  a  flood 
of  eager  avidity  and  eitravagaiit  hope,  that  the  majority 
of  the  directors  were  swept  along  with  it,  even  contrary 
•  to  their  own  sense  and  inclination ;  but  Blunt  and  his 
accomplices  still  directed  the  stream. 

§  XXVli.  The  infatuation  prevailed  till  the  8th  day 
of  September,  when  the  stock  began  to  faiL  Then  did 
some  of  the  adventurers  awake  from  their  delirium* 
The  number  of  the  sellers  daily  increased.  On  the 
Sfith  day  of  the  month,  the  stock  had  sunk  to  one  hun'*- 
dred  and  £fty :  several  eminent  goldsmiths  and  bankers^ 
who  had  lent  great  suras  upon  it,  were  obliged  to  stop 
payment,  and  abscond.  The  ebb  of  this  portentous  tid^ 
'was  so  vi6lent,  that  it  bore  down  efvery  thing  in  its  way ; 
and  an  infinite  number  of  families  were  ov^whdttied 
with  ruin.  Public  credit  Sustamed  atetilbk  shock,-  the 
natixm  was  thrown  into  a  dangerous  ferment ;  and  no-^ 
ihing  was  heaM  but  theravings  of  ^ef^  dtsii^ppoixAmelit) 
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jand  despair.  Some  principal  members  of  the  ministry 
Wiere  deeply  concerned  in  these  fraudulent  transactions ; 
when  they  saw  the  price  of  stock  sinking  daily,  they 
employed  all  their  influence  with  the  bank  to  support 
the  credit  of  the  South-sea  company^  That  corporation 
agreed,  though  with  reluctance,  to  subscri|>e  into  the 
stock  of  the  South-sea  company,  valued  at  four  hundred 
per  cent.  3,600,000/-  which  the  company  was  to  repay 
to  the  bank  on  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas  of  the  en- 
duing year.  This  transaction  was  managed  hf  Mr. 
Robert  Walpole,  who,  with  his  own  hand,  wrote  the 
.minute  of  agreement,  afterward  known  by  the  name  of 
the  bank-contract.  Books  were  opened  at  the  bank,  to 
take  in  a,  subscription  for  the  support  of  public  credit : 
and  considerable  sums  of  money  were  brought  in.  By 
this  expedient  the  stock  was  raised  at  first,  and  those 
who  contrived  it,  seized  the  opportunity  to  realize.  But 
the  bankruptcy  of  goldsmiths  and  the  sword-blade  com- 
pany, from  the  fall  of  South-sea. stock,  occasioned  such  a 
run  upon  the  bank,  that  the  money  was  paid  away  faster 
than  it  could  be  received  from  the  subscription.  Then 
the  South-sea  stock  sunk  again ;  and  the  directors  of  the 
bank,  finding  themselves  in  danger  of  being  involved  in  * 
that  company's  ruin,  renounced  the  agreement,  which, 
indeed,  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  perform,  for 
it  was  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  no  more  than 
the  rough  draft  of  a  subsequent  agreement,  without  due 
form,  penalty,  or  clause  of  obligation.  All  expedients 
having  failed,  and  the  clamours  of  the  people  daily  in- 
creasing, expresses  were  dispatched  to  Hanover,  repre- 
senting the  state  of  the  nation,  and  pressing  the  king  to 
return.  He  accordingly  shortened  his  intended  stay  in 
Germany,  and  arrived  in  England  on  the  11th  day  of 
November. 

§  XXVIII.  The  parliament  being  assembled  on  the 
8th  day  of  December,  his  majesty  expressed  his  concern 
for  the  unhappy  turn  of  affairs,  which  had  so  deeply  af* 
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fected  the  public  credit  at  home :  he  earnestly  desimi 
the  commons  to  consider  of  the  most  effectual  and 
.speedy  methods  to  restore  the  national  credit,  and  fix  it 
upon  a  lasting  establishment.  The  lower  house,  was  too 
jfnuch  interested  in  the  calamity,  to  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  that  subject.  The  members  seemed  to  lay 
aside  all  party  distinctions,  and  vie  with  each  other  in 
promotijig  an  inquiry,  by  which  justice  might  be  done 

jto  the  injured  nation.  They  ordered  the  directors  to 
produce  an  account  of  all  their  proceedings.  Sir  Jot 
seph  Jekyll  moved,  that  a  select  committee  might  be 
appointed,  to  examine  the  particulars  of  this  transaction. 
Mr.  Walpole,  now  paymaster  of  the  forces,  observed, 
;that  such  a  method  would  protract  the  inquiry,  while  the 
public  credit  lay  in  a  bleedii^  condition.  He  told  thip 
house  he  had  formed  a  scheme  for  restoring  public  cre- 
dit; but,  before-he  would  communicate  this  plap,  desired 
to  know,  whether  the  subscriptions  of  public  debts  and 
encumbrances,  money-subscriptions, ,  and  other  contract^ 
made  with  the  Southrsea  company^  should  remain,  in  the 
present  state.  After  a  warm  debate,  the  question  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative,  with  this  addition,  **  Unless 

.altered  for  the  ease  and  relief  of  the  proprietors,  by^a 
general  court  of  the  South-sea  company,  ,or  set  aside  in 
due , course  of  .law."  Next  day  Walpole  ^produced  his; 
scheme,  to  engraft  nine  millions  pf  South-sea.  stock  into 
the  bank  of  England,  and  the  like  sum  into  the  East 
India  company,  on  certain  conditions.  The  house  voted, 
that  propoisals  should  be  .received  from  the  bank,  and 
those  two  companies,  •  on  this  subject.  These  being  de- 
livered, the  commons  resolved,  that  an  engrossment  <rf 
nine  millions  of ,  the  capital  stock  of  the  South-sea  cojpi- 
pany,.  into  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank  and  East  India 
company,  as  proposed  by  these  companies,  would  con- 
tribute very  much  to  the  restoring  public  credit.  A  bill 
upon  this  resolution  was  brought  in,,  passed  through  both 
houses,  and  received  the  rpyal  ;assent.     Another ^  biJUL 
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was  enacted  into  a  law,  for  restraining  the  sub-governor^ 
deputy-governor,  directors,  treasurer,  under-treasurer, 
cashier,  secretary,  and  accomptants,  of  the  South-sea 
company,  from  quitting  the  kingdom,  till  the  end  of  the 
next  session  of  parliament ;  and  for  discovering  their 
estates  and  effects,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  being 
transported  or  alienated.  A  committee  of  secrecy  was 
chosen  by  ballot,  to  examine  all  the  books,  papers,  and 
proceedings,  relating  to  the  execution  of  the  South-sea 
aci« 

§  XXIX.  The  lords  were  not  less  eager  than  the  com* 
mons  to  prosecute  this  inquiry,  though  divers  members 
in  both  houses  were  deeply  involved  ifl  the  guilt  and  in- 
ferny  of  the  transaction.  Earl  Stanhope  said  the  estates 
of  the  criminals,  whetiber  directors,  or  not  directors, 
ought  to  be  confiscated,  to  repair  the  public  losses.  He 
was  seconded  by  lord  Carteret,  and  even  by  the  earl  of 
Sunderland.  The  duke  of  Wharton  declared,  he  would 
give  up  the  best  friend  he;  had,  should  he  be  found 
guilty.  ^  He  observed,  that  the  nation  had  been  plun- 
dered in  a  most  flagrant  and  notorious  manner ;  there- 
fore, they  ought  to  find  out  and  punish  the  offenders 
severely,  without  respect  of  persons.  The  sub  and 
deputy-governors,  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  South- 
sea  company,  were  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  house. 
Then  a  bill  was  brought  in,  disablmg  them  to  enjoy  any 
office  in  that  company,  or  in  the  East  India  company,  or 
in  the  bank  of  England.  Three  brokers  were  like- 
]^ise  examined,  and  made  great  discoveries.  Knight, 
the  treasurer  of  the  South-sea  company,  who  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the  whole  afl^r,  thought 
pK)per  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  kingdom.  A  pro- 
clamation was  isiaued  to  apprehend  him ;  and  another 
for  preventing  any  of  the  directors  from  escaping  out  of 
the  kingdom.  At  this  period,  the  secret  committee  in- 
formed the  house  of  commons,  that  they  had  already 
discovered  a  train  of  the  deepest  villany  And  fraud  that 
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Hell  ever  contrived  to  ruin  a  nation,  which  in  due  time 
they  would  lay  before  the  house :  in  the  meanwhile,  Aey 
thought  it  highly  hecessary  to  secure  the  persons  of  w8ome 
of  the  directors  and  prin,cipal  ofl&cers  of  the  South*sea 
coihpany,  as  well  as  to  seize  their  papers.  An  order 
:was  made  to  secure  the  bo6ks  and  papers. of  "Knighty 
Siirman,  and  Turner* .  The  persons  of  sir ,  George  Casr 
well^  sir  John  Blunt,  sir  John  Latobert,  sir  John  Fellowes, 
and  Mr.  Grigsby,  were  taken  into  custody.  Sir  Theor 
dore  Jansen^  Mr.  Sawbridge,  sir  Rpbert  Chaplain,  and 
Mr.  £yles,^were  expelled  the  house,  and  apprehended* 
Mr.  Aislabie  resigned  his  employments- of  chancellor  erf 
the  exchequer,  and  lord  of  the  treasury;  and  orders 
were  given  to  remove  all  directors  of  the  South-sea  com:^ 
pany  from  the  places  they  possessed  under  the  govern- 
ix]^nt.  /  *  i    >■  '".    ^  •  '    "m        '  •  •>•  f 

§  XXX,  The  lords,  in  the  course  of  their  examination, 
discovered,  that.large :  portions  of  South<^sea  stock  had 
been  given  to  several  persons  in  the  administration  and 
house  of  commons,  for  promoting  the  passing  of  theSouth- 
sea  act.  The  house  immediately  resolved,  that  Ais  prac- 
tice iwas^  a  notorious  and  most  dangerous  species  of  cor- 
ruption :  that  the  directors  of  the  South-sea  company 
having  ordered  great  quantities.'  of  their  stock  -  to  be 
bought  for  the  service  of  the  company,  when  it  was  at 
a  very  high  price,  and  on  pretence  of  keying  up  the 
price  of  stock ;  and  at  the  same  time  several  of  the  direct- 
ors, and  other  officers  belonging^to  the  company,  hayings 
in  a  cl^destine  manner^  sold  their  own^tock  to  the  com- 
pany, such  directors  and  officers  were  guilty  of  a  nota^ 
rious  fraud  and  breach  of  trliist,  and  their  so  doing  was 
one.  great  causeof  the  unhappy  turn ,  of  affairs^  that  had 
so  much  affected  public  credit.  Many  other  resolutions 
were  taken  against  that  infamousrconfederacy,  in  which^ 
however,  the.  innocent  w^e  con^Dunded  with  the  guilty. 
Sir  John  Blnnt  refusiiig^ip  aiiswer  certain  interrogation^,; 
a  viojient. debate  arose,  abqut  the  manner  in  whic)i.lM^v 
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dvonld  be  ti«ted»  The  duke  of  Wharton  obserred^ 
tkt^  the  goTenunent  of  the  best  princes  was  sometimes 
Teadered  intderable  to.  their  subjects  by  bad  ministers  r 
he  mentioned  the  example  of  Sejanus,  who  had  made  a 
division  in  the  impenal  family,  and  rendered  the  reign 
of  piaodius  hateful  to  the  Romans.  Earl  Stanhope  con- 
caving thi&  reflection  was  aimed  at  hirn^  was  seized  with 
u  transport  of  anger.  He  undertook  to  vindicate  tk^f 
ministry ;  and  spoke  with  suck  vehemence  as  produced 
a  violent  head-ache,  which-  obliged  him  to  retire.  He 
underwent  proper  evacuations,  and  seemed  to  recover; 
but  next  d^,  in  the  evening,  became  lethargic,  and 
bemg  seizsed  with  a  suffocation,  instantly  expired.  ^  The 
king  dieeply  regretted  the  death  of  this  favourite  mincster, 
whicb  was  the  more  taafortunate,  as  it  happened  at  such 
a  critical  conjunctuie ;  and  he  appointed  lord  Townil-- 
kend  to  fttl  his  place  ^  secretary.  Earl  Stanhope  was 
sct^ved  but  a  few  days  by  the  otiber  secretary,  Mr. 
<BMggs^  who  died  of  the  small-*pox  on  the  16th  dscy  of 
Primary.  Knight,,  die  cashier  of  the  South-sea  com^ 
paaft^,  being  seized  at  Tirlemont,  by  the  vigilance  of  Mr. 
Qanddt,  secretary  to  Mr.  Leathes,  the  British  r^deM 
at  firussels,  was^  cdnfined  in  die  citadel  of  Antwerp. 
Application  iVas  made  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  he 
^A^tM  be  delivered  to  such  persons  as  might  be  ap^"' 
pointed  to  reeeive  him:  but  he  had  found  means  to  in- 
terest the  states  of  Brabaut  in  hfi  behalf.  They  instste^tl 
lapett  their  privilege  granted  by  charter,  &at  na  pn-son 
appiehended  for  any  crime  in  Brabant  should  be  tried  is 
any  dther  country.  The  house  of  commons  expressed- 
tiieb  indignation  at  this  fritolous  pretence :  instances 
were  renewed  to  the  emperor :  and  in  the  meantitti^ 
Kidght  escaped  from  &e  ciladel  of  Antwerp. 

f  XXXI.  The  committee  of  secrecy  found,  t^ttt,  be^ 
fcMre  fttny  subseriptiim  cwM  be  DtMde,  a  fietitiousr  stock  d( 
iyf4flO(Sl.  had'been  disposed  dfbythedkeetors,  to  fiieili- 
tatti ' Ae  paArixig  the  bill.    Gi^dat  part  dl^this  was  &stii^ 
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bated  among  the  earl  of  Sunderland^  Mr«  Craggs,  semor, 
tHe  dutchesd  of  Kendal,  the  countess  of  Platen,  and  her 
two  nieces^  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,  and  Mr.  Aislabie, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  In  consequence  of  the  com- 
Biittee*s  report^  the  house  came  to  ser eral  sev^e,  though 
just,  resolutions  against  the  directors  and  officers  of  the 
Soutfa^iea  company;  and  a  bill  was  prepared  for  the  re* 
Uef  of  the  unhappy  sufferers.  Mr.  Stanhope,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  ^  treasury,  charged  in  llie  report  with 
having  large  quantities  of  stock  and  subscriptions,  de- 
sired that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  dear  himself. 
His  request  was  granted;  and  the  affair  being  discussedi 
he  WM  cleared  by  a  majority  of  three  voices.  Fifty 
diousand  pounds  in  stock  had  been  taken  by  Knight  for 
the  use  of  the  earl  of,  Sunderland.  Great  part  of  the 
house  entered  eagerly  into  this  inquiiy,  and  a  violent 
depute  ensued*  The  whole  strength  of  the  ministry  was 
iaustered  in  his  defe^ace.  The  majority  declared  him  in^ 
nocent:  the  nation  in  general  was  of  another  opinion. 
He  resigned  his  place  of  first  commissions  in  the  trea- 
suiy^  which  was  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Robert  Walpole; 
but  he  still  retained  the  confidence  of  his  inaj^ter.  With 
respect  to  Mr.  Aislabie,  the  evidence  appeared  so  strong 
against  him,  that  the  commons  resolved,  he  had  pro- 
moted the  destructive  execution  of  the  South-sea  scheme, 
with  a  view  to  his  own  exorbitant  profit,  and  combined 
with  the  directon^  in  their  perfidcious  practices  to  the  ruin 
df  ptit>lic  credit.  He  was  expelled  the  house,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Towe^.  Mr.  Crg^gs,  senior,  died  of  the 
lethargy,  before  he  underwent  the  censure  of  the  house. 
Nevertheless,  they  resolved,  that  he  was  a  notorious  ac- 
c^^mplioe  ^vlith  Robert  Knight,  and  some  of  the  directors, 
ill  carrying  on  their  scandalous  practices ;  and  there- 
Ibre^  that  all  the  estate  of  which  he  was  possessed,  from 
the  1st  <iay  of  De^feiffiber  in  the  piieCeding  ydar,  S)tould 
ai>plied  to  the  relief  of  th^  unhappy  sufferers  in  the 
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South-sea  company.'  The  directors,  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  house,  delivered  in  inventories  of  their 
estates,  which  were  confiscated  by  act  of  parliament, 
towards  making  good  the  damages  sustained  by  the  com-, 
pany,  after  a  certain  allowance  was  deducted  for  each, 
according  to  his  conduct  and  circumstances. 
•  §  XXXII.  The  delinquents  being  thus  punished  by 
the  forfeiture  of  their. fortunes,  the  house  converted.their 
attention  to  means  for  repairing  the  mischiefs  which  ^e 
scheme  had  produced.  This,  was  a  very  difficult  task, 
on  account  of  the  contending  interests,  of  those  engaged 
in  the  South-sea  company,  which  rendered  it  impossiblj^ 
to  relieve  some,  but  at  the  expense  of  others.  Several 
wholesome  resolutions  were  taken,  and  presented  with 
an  address  to  the  king,  explaining  the  motives  of  their 
proceedings. .  On  the  29th  day  of  July,  the  parUament 
was  prorogued  for  two  days  only.  Then  his  majesty 
going  to  the  house  of  peers,  declared  that  he  had  called 
them  tc^ether  again  so  suddenly,  that  they  might  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  state  of  public  credit.  The  com- 
m<!>ns  imrmediately  prepared  a  bill  upon  the  resolutions 
they  had  taken.  The  whole  capital  stock,  at.the  end 
of  the  year  1720,  amounted  to  about  37,8.00,000;.  The 
stock  allotted  to  all  the  proprietors  did  not  exceed 
24,500,000/. :  the  remaining  capital  stock  beloiiged  to 
the  company  in  their  corporate  .capac3ity,;  It  was  the 
profit  arising  from  the  execution  df  the  South-sea  scheme ; 
and  out  of  this  the  bill  enacted,  that  seven,  million^;  should 
be  paid  to  the  public.  The  pres^nt.actlikeivise  directed, 
several  additions  to  be  made  to  the:  stock  of  the  pro- 
prietors, out  of  that  possessed  by  the  company  in  Aek 
own  right :  it  made  a  particular  distribution  -  of  stock, 
amounting  tp  2,200,000/. :  and  upon  remitting  five  .mil- 
lions of  the  seven  to  be  paid  to  the  public,. annihilated, 
two  millions  of  their  capital.    It  was^  enacted^'  that,  after 
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these  distributions,  the  remaining  capital  stock  should 
be  divided  among  all  the  proprietors.  .  This  dividend 
amounted  to  33/.  6s.  8d.  per  cent,  and  deprived  the 
company  of  8,900,000/.  They  had  lent  above  eleven 
millions  on  stock  unredeemed;  of  which  the  parliament 
discharged  all  the  debtors,  upon  their  paying  ten  per 
cent.  Upon  this  article  the  company's  loss  exceeded 
6,^900,000/. ;  for  many  debtors  refused  to  make  any  pay- 
ment. The  proprietors  of  the  stock  loudly  complained 
of  their  being  deprived  of  two  millions ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment, in  the  sequel,  revived  that  sum  which  had  been 
annihilated.  While  this  affair  was  in  agitation,  petitions 
from  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  were  presented  to  the  house,  crying  for  justice 
against'  the  villany  of  the  directors.  Pamphlets  and 
papers  were  daily  published  on  the  same  subject;  so  that 
the  whole  nation  was  exasperated  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
resentment.  Nevertheless,  by  the  wise  and  vigorous 
resolutions  of  the  parliament,  the  Soiith-sea  company 
was  soon  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  their  engagements  with 
the  public :  the  ferment  of  the  people  subsided ;  and  the 
credit  of  the  nation  was  restored. 


CHAP.  III. 

§1.  Bill  against  atheism  and  immorality  postponed — §  II.  Session 
closed-^VlII.  Alliance  between  Great  Britain,  France^  and  Spain 

.  — §  IV.  Plague  at  Marseilles — §  V.  Debates  in  the  house  of  lords 
about  Mr.  Law  the-  projector — §  VI.  Sentiments  of  some  lords 
touching  the  war  with  Spain — §  VII.  Petition  of  the  Quakers. 
The  parliament,  dissolved — ^§  VIII.  Rumours  of*  a  conspiracy* 
The  bishop  of  Rochester  is  committed  to  the  Tower — §  IX.  New 
parliament — §  X.  Declaration  of  the  pretender— §  XL  Report  of 
the  secret  committee — §\XII.  Bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against 
the  bishop  of  Rochester— -§  XIII.  Who  is  deprived,  and  driven 
into  perpetual  exile — §  XIV.  Proceedings  against  those  concerned 
in  the  lottery  at  Hamburgh — §  XV.  Affairs  of  the  contment— 
^XVI.ClamoiJfrin  Ireland  on  account  of  Wood's  coinage — §XVIL 
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Ikath  of  the  duke  of  Orlaatis^  XVIII.  Aji  act  ibt  ieMwusit 
tbe  public  debts— -§  XIX.  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  abdioatee  th^ 
throne — §  XX.  Abuses  in  chancery — §  XXI.  Trial  of  the  earl  of 
Macclesfield—^  XXII.  Debates  about  the  debts  of  the  civil  list 
— )  XXIII.  A  bill  in  favour  of  the  late  lord  Bolingbroke^  XXIV. 
Treii^  of  alliance  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid*^ 
{f  XXV.  Treaty  of  Hanover^  XXVI,  Approved  in  parliament 
-*-§  XXVII.  Riots  in  Scotland  on  account  of  the  malt-tax — 
§  XXVIII.  A  small  squadron  sent  to  the  Baltic-~§  XXIX.  Ad- 
miral Hosier*8  expedition  to  the  West  Indies — ^^  XXX.  Disgrace 
of  ihe  duke  de  Ripperda — §  XXXI.  Substance  of  the  king's 
speech  to  pttrliamentr^  XXXU.  Debate  in  the  hoase  of  .Iprds 
uppn  the  approaching  rupture  with  the  emperor  and  Spaiu-r- 
I XXXIII.  Memorial  of  Mr.  Palms^  the  imp^ial  resident  at 
London — %  XXXIV.  Conventions  with  Sweden  and  Hesse-Cassel 
— §  XXXV.  Vote  of  credit— §  XXXVI.  Siege  of  GSbraltar  by  the 
^paniards-^  XXXVIL  Preliminaries  of  peace--^  XXXVIII. 
Death  iemd  character  of  George  L  king  of  Great  Britain. 

^  I.  During  the  infatiiation  jHmluced  by  tlus  in&niaw 
scheme,  laxuiy,  vice,  and  profligacy,  increased  to  a 
shocking  degree  of  extravagance.  The  adventuners,  in* 
toxicated  by  their  imaginary  wealth,  pampared  them-^ 
selves  with  the  rarest  dainties,  and  the  most  expesisii^ 
wines  that  could  be  imported :  they  purchased  the  most 
sumptuous  furniture,  equipage,  and  apparel,  thon^ 
without  taste  or  discernment :  they  indulged  their  cri- 
minal passions  to  the  most  scandalous  excess :  their  dis- 
course was  the  language  of  pride,  insolence,  and  the 
most  ridiculous  ostentation :  th^  affected  to  scoff  ^t 
religion  and  morality,,  and  even  to  set  Heaven  at  defiance* 
The  earl  of  Nottingham  complained  in  the  house  of  lords 
of  the  growth  of  atheism,  profaneness,  and  immorality ; 
and  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  suppressing  blasphemy  and 
profaneness.  It  contained  several  articles  seemingly  c^- 
culated  to  restrain  the  liberty  granted  to  nonconformists 
by  the  laws  of  the  last  sesskm :  for  that  reason  it  m^  with 
viol/ent  opposition.  It  Was  supported  hy  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  lords  Bathurst 
and  Trevor,  the  bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  and 
Litchfield  and  Coventry.     One  of  these  said,  he  verily 
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beliemd  die  piMtnt  calamitjr  oecadbttfid  1^  ikid  SooA- 
fiea  project  was  a  jiidgment  of  God  on  tine  blasplieinf 
and  pro£H^ness  of  the  nation.  Lord  Onflow  tsq^yed, 
^  THat  noble  peer  must  tliea  be  a^  ^at  ainner^  for  be 
has  lost  considerably  hf  tke  Southnsea  scheme. "  Hie 
duke  of  WbartOiD,  wbo  bad  rendered  himself  Ikmotis  hf 
his  wit  asd  |m)fligocy,  said  he  was  not  insensible  of  th^ 
oomQioa  opinion  of  :lhe  town  cono^ming  himsdf,  tod 
gladly  seized  tihos  opportunity  of  vindicating  bis  c^amc- 
tsr,  by  declafing  he  was  &r  from  being  a  patron  of  bkui^ 
phemyy.OQran  enemy  to  religion.  On  die  other  hauil;, 
he  conU  not  but  op^se  the  bii!,  foecaiuse  he  coneemd 
it  to  be  repognant  to  the  holy  Scripture.  Then  pulKng 
an  ^  .&mily  Bible  from  his  pocket,  he  quoted  sei^ral 
passages  from  &e  epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  con-^ 
dnding  with  a  desire  that  the  h31  might  b^  tbtnwn  out 
Tke  earl  of  Peterborough  declared,  Ihat  though  he  was 
fiMT  a  parliamentary  king,  yet  he  did  not  desire  to  have  % 
padiamentaiy  God,  or  a  parikunentary  religion ;  and, 
sbottld  the  house  declare  lor  one  of  this  kind,  he  woutid 
go  to  fiome,  and  endeavour  to  be  chosen  a  eardinal;  fer 
he  had  rather  dt  in  the  conclave  than  with  their  loid*^ 
ships  upon  ihose  terms.  After  a  v^ement  debate>  the 
bill  was  postponed  to  a  long  day,  by  a  considerable 
majority. 

4  IL  The  season  was  far  advanced  before  die  jm{^>lies 
were  granted:  and  at  length  they  were  not  voted  witii 
thai  diefltificdness  and  good  huiraour  which  the  majori^ 
bad  hibhetto  msoiifested  on  such  occasions.  On  the 
16di  d«^  of  June,  the  king  sent  a  messs^e  to  Ihe  house 
of  coottnous^  importing,  that  he  had  agrieed  to  poy  a  sub- 
sidy to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  and  he  hoped  Ihey  would 
enable  him  to  make  good  his  ^ogagemaits*  The  Iratdeis 
of  the  0]^K)sition  took  £re  at  jhis  intimation.  Thcljr 
desired  to  know  whether  this  subsidy,  amounlfts^  to 
72,000/.  was  to  be  paid  to  Sweden  over  and  above  the 
aiqp^nse  of  mtttntaining  a  strong  squadron  m  the  Baltic  ?. 
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I^id  Moleswortk  observed,  that,  by  our  }ate>  ccmduot^ 
we  wctre  become  the  allies  of  the,  whole  world,  jmA  the 
l^ubbles  of  all  our.  allies.: .  for  we  were  obl^ed  to  pay 
^em  well  for. their  assistance.     He  affirioed,  that  the 
tr^ties  which  had  been  made*  with  Sweden,  at  different  r 
iiffieSy  were  inconsistent  and  contradictoiy :  that  our  late 
^gfi^emenls  with  that  crown  were  contrary  to  the  trca-r 
ties^  subsisting  with  Denmark,  and  directly  opposite  to 
the. measures  fonnerly  concerted  with  the  czar  of  Mus- 
coyy..    He  said^  that,  in  order  to  engage  the  czar  to: 
joold  what  he  had  gained  in  the  course  of  the  war,  the 
l(ing  of  Prussia  ought  to  give  up  Stetin,  and  the  elector . 
of- JIac)over  restore  Bremen  and  Verden :  that,  after  all, 
Elngland  had  no  business  to  intermeddle  with  the  afiairs 
of  ibe  empire :  that  we  reaped  little  or  no  advantage  by 
Qiir  trade  to  the  Baltic,  but  ihat  of  procuring  nat^  stores : 
he  .owned  that  hemp  was  a  very  necessary  commodity, : 
particularly  at  this  juncture ;  but  he  insisted,  that  if , due 
encou^ragement  were  given  to  some  of  our  plantations  in 
Ameraca,  we  might  be  supplied  from  thence  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  from  Sweden  and  Norway.     NotwiiiiT 
standing  these  arguments,  the  Swedish  supply  was 
granted:  and,  in  about  three  weeks,  their  complaisance 
was  put  to  ano Aer  proof.     They  were  given  to  und^- 
stand,  by  a  second  message,  that  the  debts  of -the  civil 
list  amounted  to  650,000/. ;.  and  his  majesty  hoped  they, 
would  empower  him  to  raise  that  sum  upon  the  revenue^ 
.as^  hfe  proposed  it  should  be  replaced  to  the  civil  list,  and 
rein^ursed  by  a  deduction  from  the  salaries  and  wages 
of  all  officers,  as  well  as  from  the  pensions  and, other 
payments  from  the  crown.     A  bill  was  prepared  for  this 
pui^ose,  though^  not  without  warm  opposition ;  and,  .at 
the  same  time,  an  act  passed  for  a  general  pardon. . .  On 
the  loth  day  of  August,  the  king; closed  the  session  with 
a. speech,  in  which  he  expressed  his  concern  for  the. suf- 
ferings of.  the  innocetit, .  and  a  just  indignation  against 
the  guilty,  with  respect. to  the  South-sea  scheme.    These 
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prdfessioM  Were  ju^ed  necessary'  to  clear  liis  own  cha^ 
ractery  whicli  had  incuited  the  suspicion  of  some  people, 
who  whispered  that  he  was  not  altogether  free  from  con- 
nexions with  the  projectors  of  that  design ;  that  the  em- 
peror had  at  his  desire,  refused  to  deliver  up  Knight; 
and  that  he  favoured  the  directors  and  their  acc<»nplices* 
§  III.  Lords  Tovrashend  and  Carteret  were  now  ap- 
pointed secretaries  of  state:  and  the  earl  pf  Hay  was 
vested  with  the  office  of  lord  privy-seal  of  Scotland.     In 
June  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britainand  Spaixi 
Was  signed  at  Madrid.    The  contracting  parties  engaged 
to  restore  mutually  ^1  the  effects  seized  and  confiscated 
on  both  sidei^.      1jol[  particular,  the  king  .of  England 
ptotni^ed  to*  restore  all  the  ships  of  the  Spapish  fleet 
lyhich  had  been  tftken  in  the  Mediterranean,-  or  the  value 
of  them,  if  they  were  sold/    He  likewise  promised,  in  a 
secret  article,  that  he  would  no  longer  "interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy :  and  the  king  of  Spain  made  an  absolute 
cession  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon.     At  the  same 
time,  a  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain.     All  remaining  difficulties 
were  referred  to  a  coi^ress  at  Gambray,  where  t^y 
hoped  to  consolidate  <  a  general  peace,  by  determining 
all  differences  between  the  emperor  and  his  Gatholic 
majesty.     In'  the  meantime,  the  powers  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain,  engaged,  by  virtue  of  the  present 
treaty,  to  grant  to  the; duke  of  Parma  a  particular  pro? 
tection  for  the  preservation  of  his  territories  and  rights, 
and  for  the  support  of  his  dignity.     It  was.alsp  stipur 
lated,  that  the  states-general  should  be  invited  to  ;accede 
to  this  alliance.     The  congress  at  Cambray  was  opeped  : 
but  the  demsoids  on  both  sides  were  so  high,  that  it 
proved  ineffectual.    In  the  meantime,  the  peace  betweea 
Russia  and  Sweden  was  concluded,  on;  condition  that 
the  czar  should  retain: Livonia,  Ingria,,  Estonia,. part  of 
Garelia,  and  of  the  territory  of  Wyburg,  Riga,  Revel, 
and  Narva,  in  consideration  of  his  restoring  a  part  of 
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Pinhiid,  and  ptjongtwo  mUliods  of  rix-dalkM»  lo  tha 
llsiiig  of  Sweden*  The  perBpoal  animosil^  subsistu]^ 
between  kmg  Geofge  and  the  czar  seemed  to  increaae^ 
Bftitagif,  the  Bimuaji  resident  at  London,  hayipig  pre- 
sented a  memorial  that  coniained  some  qnguarded  ex-* 
pfesi^MSf  was  oftdered  to  quit  the  kingdom  ii^  a  foatnight 
The  4Bme  puUiahed  a  declaraticm  ai  Petersburgh,  com- 
pbiniBg  of  this  outeage,  which,  he  said^  ought  naturally 
to  have  engaged  him  to  we  reprisals ;  but,  as  he  per- 
eerred  it  was  done  without  any  regard  to  the  eoncenis  of 
En^and,  and  cmly  in  &¥our  of  the  Hanoverian  interest, 
he  was  nnwiUing  that  the  English  nation  should  suffer 
far  a  piece.of  injustice  in  which  they  had  no  share*  JJ^^ 
th^fe&re,  granted  to  them  all  manner  of  security,  and 
free  liberty  to  trade  in  all  his  dominions.  To  finish  this 
strange  tissue  of  negotiations,  king  George  conduded  a 
treaty  widi  the  Moors  of  Afirie^  against  which  the  Spa^ 
niards  loudly  cqcelaiBoed. 

.  ^  IV.  In  the  coarse  of  this  year,  pope  Clem^it  XL 
dkd :  and  the  princess  of  Wales  was  delivered  of  a 
prince,  baptized  by  the  name  €i  William^Augustus,  the 
krte  duke  of  Cumb^land«  A  dreadM  plague  raging  at 
Marseilles,  a  proclamation  was  published,  forbidding  any 
person  to  come  into  England,  from  any  pert  of  France 
betwem  the  bay  of  Biscay  and  Dunkirk,  without  certi- 
'  ficates  of  health.  Other  precautions  were  taken  to  guard 
against  contagion*  An  act  of  parliament  had  passed 
ia  the  preceding  session,  for  the  prevention  of  infection, 
by  building  pest-houses,  to  which  all  infected  persons, 
and  all  persons  of  an  infected  family  should  be  coooveyed : 
and,  by  drawing  trenches  and  lines  round  any  dty, 
town,  or  place  infected.  The  king,  in  his  speech  at 
opening  the  session  of  paoriiament,  on  the  I9ih  day  of 
October*,  intimated  the  pacification  of  the  North,  by  the 
conchision  of  the  treaty  between  Muscovy  and  Sweden. 
He  desired  the  house  of  commons  to  consider  of  means 
ibr  easing  the  duties  upon  the  imported  coBftmodities 


wed  in  the  miMHiftetoivei  of  the  Idngdom.  Ut  oiNieHml, 
tbat  tbe  v^0n  mght  he  ituppUed  M^ith  jMvai  ^UMt 
from  our  owa  eolpnk^  In  North  America :  find  that  th&f 
being  empkyyed  m  thip  u^ful  and  edrantageaua  hma«h 
of  oQjxm&ce  >von}d  divert  them  from  setting  up  mwu*- 
factmres  which  directly  interfered  with  those  of  Greal: 
Britain.  He  expressed  a  desire  that,  with  rei^et  to  the 
supplies,  his  people  might  reap  some  immediate  bendit 
from  t^e  pres^it  ioircamstouc^  of  .affairs  abropd:  and 
he  e9];ne9tl7  recommended  to  their  consideration,  means 
£or  ipreventing  the  plague,  particularly  by  providing 
Ugainst  the  practice  of  smuggling* 

§  V.  One  h(  the  first  /objects  that  attracted  the  attend 
tion  of  the  upper  house  was  tibe  case  of  John  Law,  ik^ 
fronous  prqjectO!r<.  The  resentment  of  the  people  om 
account  of  his  Mis^sissippi  scheme  had  obliged  Um  ".^ 
leave  Frwce*  He  retired  to  Italy;  and  was  said  to. 
have  visited  the  pretends  at  Rome.  From  ^lence  J|^ 
r^aired  to  Hanover;  and  retumed  to  Enghuid  from  tib^ 
Baltic,  in  the  fleet  commanded  by  sir  John  Noiris.  Th^ 
kijcig  £aiTOured  him  with  a  private  audience;  he  kept  open 
house,  and  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of  persons  of 
the  first  quality.  Earl  Couingsby  represented  in  th^ 
house  of  lo^s^  that  he  could  not  but  entertain  som/^ 
jealousy  of  a  person  who  had  done  so  much  misduef  in 
a  neighbouring  kii^om ;  who,  being  immensely  richt 
might  do  a  great  deal  more  hurt  here»  by  tamperii^  with 
those  who  were  grown  desperate^  in  consequence  of 
being  involved  in  the  calamity  occasioned  by  the  fatal 
imitation  of  his  pernicious  projects*  He  observed)  that 
this  person  was  the  more  dangerous,  as  he  had  renouoned 
his  natural  affection  to  his  country,  his  alle^ance  ta 
his  lawful  sovereign,  and  his  religion,  by  turning  Roma^ 
Catholic* .  Lord  Carteret  replied,  tha;t  Mr.  Law  had» 
many  years  ago,  the  misfortune  to  till  a  gentlemto  in  a 
duel ;  but,  having  at  last  received  the  benefit  of  the  king> 
clemency^  aud  the  appeal  lodged  by  the  reli^iG^  c^  tlMi 
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deceased  being  taken  off,  he  was  come  over  to  plead  his 
majesty's  pardon.  He  said  there  was  no  law  to  keep  an 
Englishman  out  of  his  country ;  and,  as  Mr.  Law  was  a 
subject  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  not  even  in  the  king's 
power  to  hinder  him  from  coming  over.  After  some 
dispute,  the  subject  was  dropped,  and  this  great  projector 
pleaded  his  pardon  in  the  king's-bench,  according  to  tHe 
usual  form. 
'  ^  VL  The  ministry  had  by  this  time  secured  such  a 
majority  in  both  houses,  as  enabled  them  to  carry  any 
point  without  the  least  difficulty.  Some  chiefs  of  the 
opposition  they  had  brought  over  to  their  measures,  and 
among  the  rest  lord  Harcourt,  who  was  created  a  vis- 
count, and  gratified  with  a  pension  of  4000/.  Never- 
theless they  could  not  shut  the  mouths  of  the  minority, 
who  still  preserved  the  privilege  of  complaining.'  Great 
debates  were  occasioned  by  the  navy  debt,  which  was 
increased  to  1,700,000/.  Some  members  in  both  houses 
affirmed,  that  such  extraordinary  expense  could  not  be 
for  the  immediate  service  of  Great  Britain  ;  but,  in  all 
probability,  for  the  preservation  of  foreign  acquisitions. 
The  ministers  answered,  that  near  two-thirds  of  the  navy 
debts  were  contracted  in  the  late  reign ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment acquiesced  in  this  declaration ;  but  in  reality,  the 
navy  debt  had  been  unnecessarily  increased,  by  keeping 
seamen  in  pay  during  the  winter,  and  sending  fleets  to 
the  Mediterranean*'  and  BaltiCj  in  order  to  support  the 
iiiterests  of  Germany.  The  duke  of  Wharton  moved,  that 
the  treaty  with  Spain  might  be  laid  before  the  house. 
The  earl  of  Sunderland  said,  it  contained  a  secret  article, 
which  the  king  of  Spain  desired  might  not  be  made 
public,  untilafter  the  treaty  of  Cambray  should  be  dis- 
cussed. The  question  was  put,  and  the  duke's  motion 
rejected.  The  earl  of  Strafford  asserted,  that  as  the  war 
with  Spain  had  been  undertaken  without  necessity  or 
just  provocation,  so  the  peace  was  concluded  without  any 
benefit  or  advantage  ;  that,  ccmtrary  to  the  law  of  na- 
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tions,  the  Spanish  fleet  had  been  attacked  without  any 
declaration  of  war ;  even,  while  a  Bmtish  minister,  and.a 
secretary  of  state  were  treating  amicably  at  Madrid :  that 
the  war  wa3  neither  just  nor  politic,  since  it  ii^errupted 
one .  of  the  most  valuable  branches  of  the .  Englieih  com* 
merce,  at  a  time,  when  the  nation  groaned  under  the 
pressure  of  heavy  debts,  incurred  by  the  former  long  ex- 
pensive war.  He,  therefore,  movefd  for  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  desiring  that  the  instrubtions  <  given  to  sir 
George  Byng,  now  lord  Torrington,  should  he\  laid 
before,  the  house.  This  motion  being  likewise,  upon  th^ 
question,  rejected,  a  protest ^  was  entered.  They  voted 
an  address,  however,  to  know  in  what  manner  the  king 
had  disposed  of  the^  ships  taken  from  the  Spaniards. 
Disputes  arose  also  from  the  bill  to>  prevent  infectibh. 
Earl  Cowper  represented,  that  the  removal  of  persons*  tp 
a  lazaret,  or  pest-house,  by  order  of  the  government,  and 
the  drawing  lines  and  trenches  round  places  anfecjted^ 
were  powers  unknown  to  .the  British. constitution;  in- 
consistent with  the  lenity  of  a  free  government^.sucK  as 
could  never  be  wisely  or  usefully  put  in  practice;: the 
more  odious,  because,  copied  from  tihe  arbitrary  govern- 
ment of  France :  and  impracticable,  except  by  militaiy 
compulsion.  These  obnoxious  clauses  were  accord- 
ingly ,  repealed,  though  not  without  great  opposition. 
Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  a  constitution 
that  will  not  admit  of  just  and  necesqary  laws  and  regu- 
lations, to  prevent  the  dire  consequaices  of  the  wc^^st  .of 
all  calamities.  Such  restrictions,  instead  of  favouring 
the  lenity  of  a  free  government,  would  be  the  most 
cruel  imposition  that  could  be  laid  on  a  free  people,  as 
it  would  act  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  gi^eat  prin- 
ciple of  society,  which  is.  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

^  VII.  The  Quakers  having  presented  a  petition  to 
the  house  of  commons,  praying  that  a  bill  might  be 
brought  in  for  omitting  in  their  ^Qlemjn  affirmation  the 
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wofdd,  "^  in  the  presence  of  Abniglity  Goti^'' the  house 
complied  with  their  request;  hut  the  bill  gareriseto  a 
warm  debate  among  the  peers.  Dr.  Atteaebttry,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  said  he  did  not  know  why  snch  a  disttn- 
goishmg  mark  of  indulgence  shonld  be  allowed  to  a  set 
^people  who  were  hardly  Christtont*  He  was  supM 
ported  by  the  archbishop  of  York^  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
and  lord  North  and  Grey.  A  petition  was  presented 
i^QSt  the  bill  by  the  London  clergy,  who  expret»ed  a 
eecious  concern  lest  the  minds  of  good  men  should  be 
grieved  and  wounded,  and  the  eneftues  of  Christiamty 
tmm^h,  when  they  sho«dd  see  sudi  condescension  made 
by  a  Ghristiaui  legislature  to  asetof  menwhor^esnoimce 
the  dinne  institutions  of  Christ;  partieularty  that  by 
which  the  Buthfiil  are  initiated  into  hds  religion,  and 
deoaminated  CfaiistiaBS.  The  petition,  though  pfe- 
dsnted  by  tbe  archbishop  of  York,  was  braadded  by  the 
ministiy  as  a  seditious  libel,  and  rejecfted  by  the  majority. 
Tliien,  upmt  a  motion  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  the 
Imuse  resolred^  that  such  lords  as  migbt  enter  protesta^ 
ticns  witk  reasons,  should  do  it  before  two  o'clock  m 
the  next  sitting  day,  and  sign  them  before  the  hottstf 
noes.  The  supplies  being  granted,  and  the  business  cf 
the  session  dispatched  as  the  court  was  pleased  to  die*' 
tatev  OB  the  71^  day  of  March  the  parliament  was  pro^ 
i^ogo^.  In  a  few  days  it  was  disserved,  and  another 
ccnroked  fay  proclamatiODf.''  In  the  election  of  members 
fior  line  new  parliamenli,  the  ministiy  exerted  itself '#i&  - 
such  success^  as  returned  a  great  majority  in  the  house 
of  connnons,  eictremely  well  adapted  for  all  the  purposes 
of  an  administration.*' 

^Aonalfc  Historical  ReeplB(Br.  IM&tei  iaPttrtittteiit  Pofiticftl  8tsW«  Tiadal. 

^1  The  earlof  Sunderland  died  in  April,  after  liaTing  incurred  a  g;reat  load  of  po- 
piAlr  ddittfn,  ftom  bw  tfupposed  eqnnejtionB  ^tk  Sie  direetors  m  €tie  SouUi-eea 
company.  He  was  a  minister  of  abilities,  bat  Tiolent,  impetaons,  and  lieadsfsMie* 
His  death  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  his  father-in-law,  the  great  diike  of  Marl- 
boiouglH  wliose  faeaftie»  had  been  for  8om«  time  greatly  impaiix^.  He  wai  in- 
terred in  We^tminstez^abbey,  with  tatk  profusion  of  fimeral  pomp,  as  evinced  the 
ynieteid  estencaiticii,  mudhlOAre  ihaK  (bci  taste  aAd  eoti^erif,  dTlShoM  %h6^di'' 
reeted  his>  obsequies.  He  was  succeeded  a»  master  of  ^e  cndnanee,  and  coloi^el 
«f^  SMlM^Mtti  ef  6M-Ifn»^,  by  «iir(  dadog«a. 
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§  VtIL  In  the  beginning  of  M a^,  the  kh^  is  said  t6 
hare  received  from  the  dakeof  Orleans  fill]  and  certain 
information  of  a  fresh  conspiracy  formed  against  his 
penMm  and  government.     A  camp  was  inlmediately 
formed  in  Hyde-park.  All  military  officers  were  ordered 
to  repair  to  their  respective  oonmiands.     Lieotenanti^ 
general  Macartney  was  dispatched  to  Ireland/  to  bring 
over  some  troops  from  that  kingdom.    Some  ^ispected 
persons  were  apprehended  in  Scotland;  the  states  of 
HoUand  wew  desire^  to  hate  theor  auxiliary  or  guatan^ 
tee  troops  in  readiness  to  be  embaiked^  and  colonel 
Churehill  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Prance  with  a  private 
commisaion.    The  apprehenshm  raised  by  this  8U{^08ed 
plot  affected  the  public  crediL    Son&<-sea  stod&  began 
to  fallfand  crowds  of  people  called  in  l^eir  money  from 
the  bank.  Lord  T^wnshciid  wrote  a  letter  to  the  xnayw 
of  Lcndony  by  the  king's  coniraajQidy  signifying  his  mar 
jesty's  having  received  uhqnestioiiable  advices,  that 
several  of  his  subjects  had  entered  iiito  a  wicked  coa* 
tspitacyf  in  concert  widi.  tra^ori  abroad,  for  raising  a  re- 
bellioii  in  &vaur  of  a  popiiA  pretender ;  but  that  he  was 
firmly  assured  the  authors  of  it  neither  woe  nor  woiild 
be  supported  by  airy  fore^  power.     This  letter  was 
hnmedhttely  answered  by  aa  c^eefeioBate  address  from 
tbe  court  of  aldermen ;  and  tl^  example  of  Lcmdon  was 
followed  by  many  otiher  cities  and  boroughs.    The  kii^ 
bad  determined  to  visit  Hanover,  aind  actually  settled  a 
rog^cy,  in  which  the  prince  of  Wales  was  not  included : 
\Mt  now  this  intended  journey  was  laid  aside  r  the  comrt 
was  removed  to  Kensington,  and  the  prince  retired  io 
Richmond.      The  bishop  of  Rochester  having  beeix 
seized,  with  his  papeis,  was  eicamined  before  scommifttee 
of  the  coundl,  who  c*dmmitted  him  to  the  Tower  fiatf 
bigh-ti^eason.   The  earl  of  Orrery,  lord  Nordi  add  Qity^ 
Mr.Cdckraiif,  and  Mr.  Smil^  fe^  Scotland,  and  Mr. 
Ghirtstopher  Layer,  a  young  gartleman  of  tbt  Teniple^ 
w^^b^siSti^  i&  the  sa:^ plapee,   Mr.  George  KdUy,  an 
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Irish  clergymaiiy  Mr.  Robert  Cotton  of  Huntingdon- 
fihire,  Mt«  Bingley,  Mr.  Fleetwood,  ^Neynoe  an  Irish 
priest,  and  several  persons,  were  taken  into  custody ; 
and  Mr.  Shippen's  house  was  searched.     After  bishop 
Atterbury  had  remained,  a  fortnight  in  the  Tower,  sir 
Constantine  Phipps  presented  a.  petition  to  the  court  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Morris,  that  prelate's 
daughter,  praying  that,  in  consideration  of  the  bishop's 
ill  state  of  health,  he  might  be  either  brought  to  a  speedy 
trial,  bailed,  or  discharged :  but.  this  was  overruled. 
The  churchmtibi  through  the  whole  kingdom  were  filled 
with  indignation  at  the  confinement  of  a  bishop,  which 
they  said  was  an  outrage  on  the  church  of  Engkmd,  and 
the  episcopal  order.     Far  from'  concealing  their  senti- 
ments on  this  subject,  the  clergy  ventured  to  ofier  up 
public  prayers  for  his  health,  in  almost  all  thechurbhes 
and  chapels  of  London  and  Westminster.  In  the  mean- 
time, theking,  attended  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  made  a  - 
sunmier  progress  through  the  western  counties.         .3 
'    '%  IX.  The.  new  parliament  being  assembled  on  the 
9th  day  of  October,  his  majestjr  made;;  them  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy.  .  He.saidthe  conspir 
raters  had,  by  their  emissaries,  made  the  strongest  in- 
stances for  succours  from  foreign  powers;  biit:  were 
disappointed  in  their  expectations;  \  That,  nevertheless;  > 
confiding  in  their  numbers,  they  had  resolved  oncemore^, 
upon  their  own  strength,  to  attempt  the  subversion  of  his' 
government. .  He  said  thejr  had  provided  considerable 
sums  of  »money,  engaged  great  numbers  of  officers  from 
abioad>  secured  large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion ;  and,  .had  not  the  plot  been  timely  discovered,  .the 
whole  nation,  and  particularly  the  city  of  London^  would 
have  been  involved,  in  blood  and  confusion,     He  exr 
patiated  upon  the  mildness  >and.  integrity,  of  his  own 
government;  and  inveighed  against  the  ingcatitude,  the 
implacability,  and  madness  of  the  disaffected,  concludii^         J 
with  an  assuronce,  that  .he  would  steadily  adhlei^e  to^thg^ 
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comtktifibn  in  ckurek  aiid  statte,  tod  continue  to  make 
the  laws  of  the  realm  the  tale  «iid  in^agure^  of  att  his 
actions.  Stidi  addresses  were  presented  by  both  honseS, 
to  the  fears  and  attachment  of  the  majority  mfty  be  ap- 
posed to  have  dictated  on  isnch  an  occasion.  A  bilL^itlte 
brought  into  the  house  of  lords;  for  suspen^kig'th^  ^ei- 
beas  corpus  act  for  a  whole  year ;  but  they  wer6  fiir  &oitf 
being'  unanimous  in  agte^itig  to  su<^h  an  unusual  fehgth 
of  time.  By  this  suspension  th^,  ih  effect,  v^i^^  th€ 
ittinistry  with  a  dictatorial  power  over  the*  liberties  i>f^ 
people. 

^  X.  The  opposTtio*!  in  the  house  Of  commotus^  w^ii 
,  so  violent^  that  Mr.  Robert  Walpole  found  it  necessa^ 
to  alarm  their  apprehensions  by  a  di<^adM  st^iy'  of  a 
design  to  seize  the  bank  and  e^ehequer^  and  to  prodaim 
the  pretender  on  th^  Royal  Exchange*  .Theiv'p^sfeifiei 
being  inflamed  by  this  ridiculous  artifice,  they  ps^^s^ 
the  bill,  which  immediately  received  the  rayBl  4a8&sti 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  being  brought  from  Bath,  md 
examined  before  the  Council,  and  cdmm^bted  to  the 
Tower,  on  suspicion  of  high-treason.  On  the  IQiS^fy^ 
of  November,  the  king  seitt  to  the  house  of  peers  ^e' 
original  and  printed  copy  Of  a  declaration  sigiied  by  the 
pretender.  It  was  dated  alt  Lucca,  on  the  2dth  day  of  , 
Septeiftber,  in  ,the  present  yeai',  and  ap^ared  icrbe  a 
proposal  addressed  to  the  stib^^cM  ol  Or^sU/  Britidn  a»d: 
Ireland,  as  well  as  to  all  foreign  printed  and  sC^tesi  in 
this  paper,  the  chevalier  de  Stc  6e(^rge, li^vingtnenr 
tioned  the  late  violation  of  the  freed<Mtfi  of  elections, 
eonspiracies  invented  to  give  a  colour  to  WW  op(M%d^ 
sions,  infamous  informers,  and  the  state  of  prosctiirtiott 
in  which  he  i^upposed  every  honest  lilaii  td  be,  very 
^vely  proposed,  that  if  king  George  would  teKnqui^ 
to  him  the  throne  of  Great- Britain,  he  would,  m  retura/ 
bei*>wup^6n  him  the  title  of  king  in  hi^  native  dcBDaiK 
nions,  aiid  invite  all  other  estates  to  i^onfin»  it :  hclike^ 
wise  promised  to  leave  to  king  George  his  succession  to 
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the  British  dominions  secure,  whenev.6r,  in  due  course, 
llis  natural  right  should  take  place.     The  lords  unani- 
mously resolved,  that  this    declaration  was  a   false, 
insolent,  and  traitorous   libel;  and,  ordered  it  to   be 
burned  at  the  Royal  Exchange.     The  commons  con- 
curred in  these  resolutions.     Both  houses  joined '  in  an 
address,  expressing  their  utmost' astonishment  and  in- 
dignation at  the  surprising  insolehce  of  the  pretender ; 
and  assuring  his  majesty,  they  were  determined  to  sup- 
port his  title  to  the  crown  with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 
The  commons  prepared  a  bill  for  raising  100,000/.  upon 
the  real  and  personal  estates  of  all  Papists,  or  persons 
educated  in  the  popish  religion,  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  occasioned  by  the  late  rebellion  and  disorders. 
This  bill,  though  strenuously  opposed  by  some  moderate 
members,  as  a  species  of  persecution,  was  sent  up  to  the 
house   of  lords,  together  with   another,   obliging  all 
persons,  being  Pa]pists,  in  Scotland,  and  all  persons  in 
,Great  Britain,  refusing  or  neglecting  to  take  the  oaths 
appointed  for  the  security  of  the  king^s  person  and  go- 
vernment, to  register  their  name  and  real  estates.   Both 
these  bills  passed  through  the   upper  house  without 
amendments;  and  received  the^royal  sanction; 

\  XI.  Mr.  Layer  being  brought  to  his  trial  at  the 
king's-bench,  on  the  21st  day  of  November,  was  con- 
victed of  having  enlisted  men  for  the  pretender  s  service, 
in  order  to.stir  up  a  rebellion,  and  received  sentence  of 
death.  He  was  reprieved  for  some  ti]!tie,  and  examined 
by  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons :  but  he  either 
could  not,  or  would  not,  dii^<jover  the  particulars  of  the 
conspiracy,  so  that  he  suffered  death  at  Tyburn,  and  his 
head  was  fixed  up  at  Templie-bar.  Mr.  Pulteney,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  reported  to  the  house,  thjat,  from 
the  examination  of  Layer  and  others,  a  design  had  been 
formed  by  persons  of  figure  and  distinction  at  home,  ia 
conjunction  with  traitors  abroad,  for  placing  the  pre- 
tender on  the  throne  of  these  realms :  that  their  first  in- 
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tention  was  to  procure  a  body  of  foi'eign  troops  to  im^ade 
tHaJcmgdt>tn  at  the  time  of  the  late  eieetions  ;  hut  that 
the  conspirators  bemg  disappointed  in  this  expeetationf, 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  at  the  time  that,  it  was  ge- 
nerally believed  the  king  intended  to  go  to  Hauaver, 
byi;he  help  of  such  officers,  and  soldiers  as  could^pass 
into  England' unobserved,  from  abroad,  under  the  com- 
mand' of  the  late  duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  to.  have 
landed  in  the  river  with  a  great  quantity  of  arms,. pro- 
vided in  Spain'  for  that  purpose ;  at  which  time  the 
Tower  was  to  have  been  seized.  That  this  scheme  being 
also  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  govenunent,  t^ey 
deferred  their  enterprise  till  the  breakisng  up  of  the 
camp ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  employed  -  their  agents  ia 
corrupt  and  seduce  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army : 
that  it  appeared  firom  several  letters  and  circumstances, 
that  the  late,duke  of  Ormond,  the  duke  of  NorfoU%>the 
earl  of  Orrery,  lord  North  and  Grey,  and  the  bishop  of 
Rochester,  were  concerned  in  this  conspiracy ;  that 
their  acting  agents  were  Christopher  Layer  suad  John 
Plunket,  who  travelled  tc^ether  to  Rome;  Dennis 
Kelly,  George  Kelly,  and  Thomas  Carte,  noijgiulng 
cliergymen,  Neynoe  the  Irish  priest,  who  by  this,  time 
was  drowtied  in  the  river  Thames,  in  atteinpting  to  cctake 
his  escape  fifom  the  messenger's  house,  Mrs.  ^Spilman; 
alias  Yallop^'and  JohniSample.  .'  i   :  .  .;  :.  .:. 

§  Xn.  This  pretended  conspiracy,  in  all  likelihood, 
extended  no  farther  than  the  first  rudiments  of  a  design 
Aat  was  never  digested  into  any  regular  form; -Other- 
wise the  persons  said  to  be  concerned  in  it  must  have 
been  infatuated  to  a  degree  of  frenzy:  for  they  were 
charged  with  having  made  application  to  .the;regent  of 
France,  who  was  well  known  to  be  intimately  connedted 
with  the  kins:  of  Great  Britain.  The  house  of  commons, 
however,Tesolved,  that"  it  was' a  detestable  ^and  horrid 
conspiracy  for  raising  a  rebellion,«seizing  the  Tower  and 
the  city  of  London,  laying  violent  hands  upon  the  per-r 
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sons  of  his  most  sacred  majesty  and  the  prince  of  Wales, 
in  Older  to  subvert  our  present  happy  establishment  in 
church  and  state,  by  placing  a  popish  prcbender  mpoii 
the  throne:  that  it  was  formed  and  carried  on  by  persons 
of  figure  and  distinction^  and  their  agents  land  mstm* 
meifts,  in  conjunction  with  traitors  abroad.  Bilk  were 
brought  in,  and  passed,  for  inflicting  pains  and  penalties 
against  John  Flunket  and  Geoi^e  Kelly,  who  were  by 
these  acts  to  be  kept  in  close  custody  during  his  majes^s 
pleasure,  ki  any  prison  in  Great  Britain ;  and  that  they 
should  not  attempt  to  escape  on  pain,  of  death,  to  be 
inflicted  upon  them  and  llieir  assistants.  Mr.Yonge 
made  a  motion  for  abill  of  the  same  nature  against  the 
bishop  of  Rochester.  This  was  immediajtely  broughl 
into  the  house,'^ough  sir  William  Wyndham  affirmed 
there  was  no  evidence  against  him  but  conjectares  and 
hearsay ."^  The  bishop  wrote  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  im-^ 
porting,  that,  though  conscious  of  his.  own  innocence^ 
he  should  decline  giving  the  house  any  trouble  thaitday, 
contenting  himself  with  the  opportunity  of  nmkix^  hiisr 
defence  before  another,  of  which  he  had  the  hodiour  to 
be  a  member.  Counsel  being  he^rd  for  the  bill,  it  wa4 
committed  to  a  grand  committee  on  the  6tb  day  of  Apelv 
when  the  majority  of  the  tory  members  quitted  the.house/ 
It  was  then  moved,  thatrthe  bishop  should  be  deprived 
of  his  office  and  benefice,  and  bantdbed  the  kingdom 
for  ever.  Mr.  Lawson  and  Mr.  Oglethorpe  spoke  in  his 
&vour. 

^  XIII.  The  bill  being  passed,  and  stmt  up  t^  the 
lords,  the  bishop  'mws  brou^t  to  his  trial  be&re  thsm 
on, the  9th  of  May.  Himself  and  his  counsel  having 
been  heard,  the  lords  proceeded  to  ccmsider  the  artides^ 
of  the.  bill.  Whem  they  read  it  a  third  time,  a  motion 
was  made  to  pass  it,  and. then  a  long  and  wsfln  debate 
ensued.  EarlPaulet  demonstrated  the  danger,  axid  in^ 
justice  of  swerving  in  such  an  extraordinary  manm^ 
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frotfi  the  iiK^d  rales  of  evidence.     The  duke  of  WhiSor- 
ton>  having  summed  up  the  depositions,  and  proved  th^ 
insufficiency  of  them,  concluded  with  dayii^,  that,  let 
the  consequences  be  what  they  would,  he  hoped  such  a 
hellish  stain  would  never  sully  the  lurtre  and  glory  of 
that  illustrious  house,  as  to  condemn  a  man  Without^ 
the  l^st  evidence.     Lord  Bathurst  spoke  against  the^ 
bill  witik  equal  strength  and  eloquence.     He  said,  if 
aucfh  ei^traordinary  proceedings  were  countenanced,  he 
saw  nothing  remaining  for  him  and  others  to  do,  but  to 
retire  to  their  country  houses,  and  there,  if  possible, 
quietly  enjoy  their  estates  within  their  oWn  families, 
since  the  least  correspondence,  the  least  intelrcepted- 
letter,  might  be  made  criminal.     He  observed^  that  car- 
dinal Mazarin  boasted,  that  if  he  had  but  two  lines  of 
any  man's  writing,  he  could,  by  means  of  a  few  circum- 
stances, attested  by  witnesses,  deprive  him  of  his  life  at 
his  pleasute.     Turning  to  the  bench  of  bishops,  who 
had  been  generally  unfavourable  to  Dr,  Atterbury,  he 
said  lie  cottld  hardly  account  for  the  inveterate  hatred 
and  malice  some  persons  bore  the  learned  and  ingenious 
iHshop  of  Rochester,  unless  tjiey  were  intoxicated  with 
the  infatuation  of  some  savage  Indians^  who  believed 
they  inherited  not  only  the  spoils,  but  even  the  abilities 
of  any  gi^t  enetny  whom  they  had  killed  in  battle.  The 
bill  was  supported  by  the  duke  of  Argyle,  the  earl  of 
Seafield,  and  lord  Lechmere,  which  last  Was  answered 
by  earl  Cowper.     This  nobleman  observed,  that  the 
sbrongest  argument  urged  in  behalf  of  the  bill  was  neces- 
sity ;  but  that,  for  his  part,  he  saw  no  neciessity  that 
could  justify  such  unprecedented  and  such  dangerous 
proceedings,  as  the  conspiracy  had  above  twelve  months 
before  been  happily  disedveited,  and  the  effects  of  it  pre- 
vented :  that,  besides  the  intrinsic  weight  and  strength 
of  the  governmwit,  the  haridm  of  those  at  the  helm  had 
be€aa  slift  farther  fortified  by  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  and  the  additional  troops  which  had  bceri 
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raised  He  said  the  known  rules  of  evidence,  as  Isdd 
down  -at  first,  and  established  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
were  the  birthright  of  every  subject  in  the  nation,  and 
ought  to  be  constantly  observed,  not  only  in  the  inferior 
courts  of  judicature,  but  also  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, till  altered  by  the  legislature  :  that  the  admitting 
of  the  precarious  and  uncertain  evidence  of  the  clerl^ 
of  the  post-office,  was  a  very  dangerous  precedent.  In 
fomer  times,  said  he,  it  was  thought  very  grievous  that 
in  capital  cases  a  man  should  be  aifected  by  a  similitude 
of  hands;  but  here  the  case  is  much,  worse,  since  it  is 
allowed  that  the  clerks  of  the  post-office  should .  carry 
the  similitude  of  hands  four  months  in  their  minds.  He 
applauded  the  bishop's  noble  deportment,  in  declining^ 
to  answer  before  the  house  of  commons,  whose  proceed- 
ings in  thisr  unprecedented  manner,  against  a  lord  of 
parliament,  was  such  an  encroachment  on  the  prerogative 
of  the  peerage,  that  if  they  submitted  to  itj  by  passing 
the  bill,  they  might  be^  termed  the  last  of  British  peers, 
for  giving  up  their  ancient  privileges.  The  other 
party  were  not  so  solicitous  about  answering  reasons,  as 
eager  to  put  the  question,  when  the  bill  passed,  and  a 
*  protest  was  entered.  By  this  act  the  bishop  was  deprived 
of  all  offices,  benefices,  and  dignities,  and  rendered  in- 
capable of  enjopng  any  for  the  future :  he  was  banished 
the  realm,  and  subjected  to  the  pains  of  death  in  case 
he  should  return,  as  were  all  persons  who  should  corre- 
spond with  him  during  his  exile.  Dr.  Friend,  the  cele- 
brated physician,  who  was  a  member  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  had  exerted  himself  strenuously  in  behalf 
of  the  bishop,  was  now  taken  into  custody,  on  suspicion 
of  treasonable  practices. 

§  XIV.  The  next  object  that  excited  the  resentment 
of  the  commons  was  the  scheme  of  a  lottery,  to  be  drawn 
atHarburgh,  in  the  king's  German  dominions.  The. 
house  appointed  a- committee  to  inquire  into  this  a^d 
other  lotteries  at  that  time  on  foot  in  London.     The 
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scheme  was  published,  on  pretence  of  raising  a  subscrip- 
tion for'  maintaining  a  tratde  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  king's  territories  on  the  Elbe :  but  it  was  a  mysterious 
scene  of  iniquity,  which  the  committee,,  with  all  their 
penetration,  could  not  fully  discover.  They  reported, 
however,  that  it  was  an  infamous,  fraudulent  undertaking* 
whereby  many  unwary  persons  had  been  drawn  in,  to 
their  great  loss  :  that  the  manner  of  carrying  it  on  had  ^ 
been  a  manifest  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom: 
that  the  managers  and  agents  of  this  lottery  had,  without 
any  authority  for  so  doing,  made  use  of  his  majesty's 
royal  name,  thereby  to  give  countenance  to  the  infamous 
project,  and  induce  his  majesty's  subjects  to  engage  or 
be  concerned  therein.  A  bill  was  brought  in  to  suppress 
this  lottery;  and  to  oblige  the  managers  of  it  to  make 
restitution  of  the  money  they  had  received  from  the  con- 
tributors. At  the  same  time  the  house  resolved,  that 
John  lord  visOountBarrington  had  been  notoriously  guilty 
of  promoting,  abetting,  and  carrying  on  that  fraudulent 
undertaking;  for  which  offence  he  should  be  expelled 
the  house.  The  court  of  Vienna  having  erected  an 
East  India  company  at  Ostend,  upon  a  scheme  formed 
by  one  Colebrook,  an  English  merchant,  sir  Nathaniel 
Gould  represented  to  the  house  of  commons  the  great 
detriinent  which  the  English  East  India  company  had 
already  received,  and  were  likely  farther  to  suistain,  by 
this  Ostend  company.  The  house  immediately  resolved, 
that  for  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  to  subscribe,  or  be 
concerned  in  encouraging"  any  subscription,  to  promote 
an  East  India  company  now  erecting  in  the  Austrian 
>  Netherlands,  was  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour ;  and 
a  law  was  enacted  for  preventing  British  subjects  from 
engaging  in  that  enterprise.  By  another  act,  relating  to 
the  South-sea  company,  the  two  millions  of  stock  which 
had  been  annihilated  were  revived,  added  to  the  capital, , 
an4  divided  among  the  proprietors.  A  third  law  passed, 
for  the  more  effectual-  execution  of  justice  in  a  part  of 
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Southwark^  called  the  Mint,  where  &  great  number  of 
debtors  had  taken  sanctuary ,  on  the  suppositioxi  that  it 
was  a  privileged  place.  On  the  27th  day  of  May  the 
session  was  closed^  with  a  speech  that  breathed  nothing 
but  panegyric^  acknowledgment  and  affection  to  a  par^- 
liament  which  had  complied  with  all  his  majesty^s  wishes. 
§  XV,  His  majesty  paving  ennobled  the  son  of  Mrr 
Robert  Walpole^  in  consideration  of  the  father's  services^ 
made  a  good  number  of  church  promotions*  He  ad- 
mitted the  imprisoned  lords  and  gentlemen  to  bail} 
granted  a  pardon  to  lord  Bolingbroke ;  and  ordered  th$ 
bishop  of  Ro^chester  to  be  conveyed  to  the  continent* 
Then  he  himself  set  gut  for  Hanover^  leaving  the  admi- 
nistration of  his  kingdoms  in  l^e  hands  of  a  regency, 
lord  Harcourt  being  one  of  the  justices.  The  king  waa 
attended  by  tbe  two  secretaries,  lords  Tovimshend  and 
Carteret,  who  were  counted  able  negotiators.  The 
affairs  of  the  continent  had  begun  to  take  a  new  turn. 
The  interests  and  connexipms  of  the  different  pri^^ 
were  become  perplexed  and  embarrassed ;  and  kii^ 
Qeorge  resolved  to  unrave)  th^m  by  dint  pf  negotiation, 
Understanding  that  a  treaty  was  on.  the  carpet  between 
the  ^zfixopi^  the  king  of.  Sweden,  favourable  to  the  dukQ 
of  Holstein^V.  pretensions  to  Sleawick,  the  possesion  of 
whicb  the  elector  of  Hanpver  had.guarapto^  to  Senh 
marki  his  majesty  began  to  be  in  pain  for  Bremen  and 
Verden.  The  regent ,  of  FxaoQe  and  the  king  of  %ain 
had  now  compromised  all  ^iS^re^Qes ;  and  their  recon-^ 
ciliation  was.  cemented  by  a  double  marriage  between 
Philip'f  spns  and  the  regent'^  daughters.  The  fom^i? 
proposed  new  treaties  ip  England ;  but  in^ted  upon  the 
restitution  of  Qibraltar  and  Port  Mahon,  a$  well  as  upon 
the  king's  openly  deqlarii:^  against  the  Ostend  c<>mpa«y. 
His  Britannic  majesty  was  appBehe^sfive,  that  should  th^ 
emperor  be  hard  pressed  on  that  si|il]^ect,  he  might  join 
the  czar  and  tbe  kiiig  of  Sweden,  and  promote  t)ieir 
designs  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  HoUtein.     Oq^he  oth^ 
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lum4|  ^  tbe  Itaiianpow^^  03&claimed  ligaiwt  the  treaty 
of  London*  Tlie  pQpe  had  prot^ted  agaimt  ^uxy  thing 
that  might  have  bee^  decided  at  Cambray  to  the  preju^^ 
dice  of  his  right  Memorials  to  the  same  e£S^ct  had 
been  presented  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the  dokes  of 
Tuscany,  P^ma,  and  Modena.  .  France  and  Spain  were 
inclined  to  support  these  potentates  against  the  hotise  of 
Austria.  Europe  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  new  war* 
King  George  was  entangled  in  such  a  variety  of  treaties 
and  interests,  that  he  knew  not  well  how  to  extricate 
himself  from, the  troublesome  engagements  he  had  con-^ 
tracted.  By  declaring  for  the  emperor,  he  must  have 
countenanced  tbe  new  establishment  at  Ostend,  which 
was  so  prejudicial  to  his  British  subjects,  and  incurred 
the  resentment  of  France,  Spain,  and  their  allies  of  Italy- 
In  renouncing  the  interest  of  the  emperor,  he  would 
have  exposed  his  German  dommions.  In  vain  he  ex- 
horted the  emperor  to  relax  in  his  disputes  with  Spain, 
and  give  up  the  Ostend  company,  which  was  so  detri- 
i^entaLa^d  disagreeable  to  his  faithful  allies  :  the  court 
of  Viei^ma  promised  in  gen^^l  to  observe  the  tr^atiea 
which  it  had  concluded,  but  declined  earing  into  a^y 
particular  discussion ;  so  that  all  his  majesty's  endea*- 
vpurs  issued  in  contracting  closer  ccmnexions  with  Prus- 
sia and  Denmark*  AU  those  negotiations  carried  on,  all 
those  treaties  concluded  by  king  George,  with  almost 
every  prince  and  state  in  Christendom,  which  succeeded 
one  another  so  fast^  and  appear,  at  first  view  ^  intricate 
and  unaccountable^  were  founded  upon  two  simple  and 
natural  principles,  namely  the  desire  of  ascertsdning  hi» 
acquisitions  a^  elector  of  Hanover,  and  his  resolutum  to 
secure  himself  against  the  disaffection  of  his  British  sttb- 
jects,  as  well  a«  the  e£Ebrts  of  the  pretendeir. 

§  XVI.  Great  Britain  at  this  period  enjoyed  profound 
tranquillity.  Ireland  was  ^  litlie  ruffled  by  an  incident 
which  se^med^o  have  been  misrepresented  to  the^peopl^ 
of  that  kingdom.    Willi^fu  Wood  h*d  obtamed  a  pa-' 
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tent  for  furnishing  Ireland  with  copper  currency,  in 
which  it  was  deficient.  A  great  clamour  was  raised' 
against  this  coin.  The  parliament -of  that -kingdom, 
which  met  in  September,  resolved,  that  it  would  be 
prejudicial-  to  the  revenue,  destructive  of  trade j  and  of 
dangerous  consequence  to  the  rights  of  the  subject: 
that  the  patent  had  been  obtained  by  misrepresentation: 
that  the  half-pence  wanted '  weight :  that,  even  if  the 
terms  of  the  patent  had  been  complied  with,  there  would 
have  been  a  great  loss  to  the  nation :  that  granting  the 
power  of  coinage  to  a  private  person  had  ever  beenhighly 
prejudicial  to  the  kingdoib,  and  would  at  all  times  be  of 
dangerous  consequence.  Addresses  from  both  houses 
were  presented  to  the  king  on  this  subject.  The  afiair 
was  referred  to  the  lords  of  the  privy-council  of  Eng- 
land. Theyjustifi:ed  the  conduct  of  the  patentee,  upon 
the  report  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  other  officers  of'the 
Mint,  who  had  made  an  assay  and- trial  of  Wood's  half- 
pence, and  found  he  had  complied  with  the  terms  of 
the  piatent.  They  declared  that  this  currency  exceeded 
in  goodness,  fineness,  and  value  of  metal,  all  the  copper 
money  which  had  been  coined  for  Ireland,  in  the  reigns 
of  king  Charles  IL  king  James  H.  king  William -and^ 
queen  Mary.  The  privy  council  likewise  demonstrated; 
that  his 'majesty's  predecessors  had  always  exercised  the 
undoubted  prerogative  of  granting  patents  for  copper 
coinage  in  Ireland  to  private  persons;  that  none  of  these 
patents  had  been  so  beneficial  to  the  kingdom  as  this 
grantied  to  Williatn  Wood,  who  had  not  obtained  it  in  an 
unprecedented  manner,  but  after  a  reference  to  the  at- 
torney and  solicitor-general,  and  after  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
had  been  consulted  in  every  particular :  finally,  they 
proved,  by  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  that  there  was  a 
real  want  of  such  money  in  Ireland.  Notwithstanding 
this  decision,  the  ferment  of  the  Irish  nation  was  indus- 
triously kept  up  by  clamour,  pamphlets,  papers,  and 
lampoons  written  by  Dean  Swift  and  other  authors ;  so 
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that  Wood  voluntarily  reduced  his  coinage  from  the  vsJup 
of  100,000/.  to  40,000/.  Thus  the  noise  was  sirenced- 
The  commons  of  Ireland  p^jssed  aii  act,  for  accepting 
the  affirmation  of  the  Quakers  instead  of  an  oath ;  and' 
voted  340,000/.  towards  discharging  the  debt  of  the 
nation,  which  amounted  to  about  double  that  sum. 

§  XVII .  In  the  month  of  October,  England  lost  a 
worthy  nobleman  in  the  death  of  earl  Gowper,  who  had 
twice  discharged  the  office  of  lord-chancellor,  with  equal 
discernment  and  integrity.  He  was  profoundly  skilled 
in  the  laws  of  his  country ;  in  his  apprehension  quick 
and  penetrating ;  in  his  judgment  clear  and  determinate- 
He  possessed  .  a  manly  eloquence ;  his  manner  was 
agreeable  and  his  deportment  gracefiil.  This  year  was 
-likewise  remarkable  for  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,' 
regent  of  France,  who,  since  the  decease  of  Lewis  XIV. 
had  ruled  that  nation  with  the  most  absolute  authority. 
He  was  a  prince  of  taste  and  spirit,  endowed  with  shining 
talents  for  empire,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  display,  even 
in  the  midst  of  effeminate  pursuits  and  idle  debattcheryl 
From  the  infirm  constitution  of  the  infant  king,  4ie  had' 
conceived  hopes  of  ascending  the  throne,  and  taken  his 
measures  accordingly ;  but  the  young  monarch's  health 
began  to  be  established,  and  all  the  dukje^s  schemes  were 
defeated  by  an  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died,  intheiiftieth 
♦year  of  his  age,  after  having  nominated  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon as  prime  minister.  King  George  immediately  re* 
ceived  assurances  of  the  good  disposition  of' the  French 
court,  to  cultivate  and  even  improve  the  good  miderstand- 
ing  so  happily  established  between  France  and  Great 
Britain.  The  king  arrived  in  England  on  the  18th 
day  of  December :  and  on  the  9th  day  of  January  the 
parliament  was  assembled.  His  majesty,  in  his  speech 
recommendied  to  the  commons  the  care  of  the  pubKc 
debts;  and  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  the 
sinking  fund  improved  and  augmented,  so  as  to  put  the 
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debt  of  the  nation  into  a  method  of  being  speedily  and 
gradually  diacharged. 

§  XVIIL  This  was  the  repeated  theory  of  patriotism^ 
which,  unhappily  for  the  subjects,  was  nev^  reduced  to 
practice :  not  but  that  a  beginning  of  such  a  laudable 
work  was  made  in  this  very  session,  by  an  act  for  lessen-' 
i&g  the  public  debts.  This  law  provided,  that  the  an- 
nuities at  five  per  cent  charged  on  the  general  fund  by 
a  fcurmer  act,  except  such  as  had  been  subscribed  into  the 
South*sea,  together  with  the  imsubscribed  blanks  of  the 
lott^y  in  the  year  1 7 14,  should  be  paid  off  at  f^ady-day 
of  the  year  next  ensuing,  with  the  money  arising  from; 
the  sinking  fimd.  The  ministry,  however,  did  not  per- 
severe in  this  path  of  prudent  economy.  The  commons 
granted  all  the  supplies  that  were  demanded.  They 
voted  ten  thousand  seamen ;  and  the  majority,  though 
not  without  violent  opposition,  i^reed  to  maintain  four 
thousand  additional  troops,  which  had  been  raised  in  the 
preceding  year :  so  that  the  establishment  of  the  land^, 
tofrces  amounted  to  eighteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four.  The  expense  of  the  yea^  was  defrayed  by  a 
land'^tax  and  malt-tax.  The  commons  having  dispatched 
the  supply,  took  into  consideration  a  grievance  ari»ng 
from  protections  granted  by  foreign  ministers,  peers,  and 
members  of  parliament,  under  which  profligate  persons 
used  to  screen  themselves  from  the  prosecution  of  their 
just  creditors.  The  commons  resolved^  that  all  protec- 
tions granted  by  members  of  that  house  should  be  de* 
cbured  void,  and  immediately  withdrawn.^  The  lords 
made  a  declaration  to  the  same  purpose,  with  an  excep- 
tion to  menial  servants,  and  those  necessarily  employed 
about  the  estates  of  peers.  On  the  24th  day  of  April, 
his  majesiy  closed  the  session  in  the  usual  manner,  made 
some  alterations  in  the  disposition  of  the  ^eat  officers 
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of  srtate,''^  and  sent  Mr.  Horatio  Walpole  as  ambassador 
extraorfinary  to  Ac  court  of  Pr^ee.  ... 

§  XIX.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Philip  king^  of 
Spain,  retiring  with  his  qneen  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
.Ildefonso,  sent  the  marquis  of  Grimaldi,  his  principal 
secretary  of  state,  to  his  son  Lewis,  prince  of  Asturias, 
with  a  solemn  renunciationof  the  crown,  and  a  letter  of 
advice,  in  which  he  exhorted  him  to  cultivate  the  blessed 
Virgin  with  the  wannest  devotion ;  and  put  himself  and 
his  kingdoms  under  her  protection.  The  renunciation 
was  published  through  the  whole  monarchy  of  Spain ; 
and  the  council  of  Castile  resolved,  that  Lewis  might 
assume  the  reins  of  government  without  assembling  the 
Cortes.  The  English  minister  at  Paris  was  instructed 
to  interpose  in  behalf  of  the  French  Protestants,  against 
whom  a  severe  edict  had  been  lately  published ;.  buthia^ 
remonstrances  produced  no  effect.  England^  in  the 
meantime,  was  quite  barren  of  such  events  as  deserve 
a  place  in  Iristory.  The  government  was  now  fimily 
established  on  the  neck  of  opposition ;  and  commerce 
flourished  even  under  the  load  of  grievous  impositions.  ' 

§  XX.  The  next  parliament,  which  met  on  the  12th' 
day  of  November,  seemed  to  be  assembled  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  es^blishing  funds  for  the  expense 
of  the  ensuing  year :  yet  the  sesfiioii  was  distinguished 
by  a  remarkable  ineident :— namely,  the  trial  of  the 
earl  of  Macclesfield,  lord-chancellor  of  England.  This 
nobleman  bad  connived  at  certain  venal  practices  fmich- 
mg  the  sale  of  places,  and  the  money  of  suitors  depoi^ited' 

4  The  duke  of  Newcastle  was  now  appointed  secretaiy  of  state ;  the  dnke  of 
Giallon,  V»d  ebuAbmrlaia ;  and  loid  Casteret,  lozd-UeotenMit  of  IselaadL 
The  king  instituted  a  professorship  for  the  modem  languages  in  each  nnirer- 

In  the  month  of  May,  died  Robert  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford  and  earl  Mortimei, 
who  lad  been' a  miraifieent  patron  of  genias«id  litendhife ;  aiwl  completed  a  vefy 
▼alaable  collection  of  manuscript^. 

The  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox  was  by  this  time  introduced  into 
England  from  Turkey.  Prince  Fred^rick^  the  two  princesses  Amelia  and  Cavoinm, 
the  duke  of  Bedford  and  his  sister,  with  many  other  persons  of  distinction,  under- 
wentlhis  opexation  witli  success. 

Dr.  Henry  Sacheverel  died  in  June,  after  having  bequeathed  500{.  to  the  late 
bis^p  of  Rocbestex- 
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with  the  masters  of.  chancery,  so  as  to  incur  the  general 
reproach  of  the  nation.     He  found  it  necessary  to  resign 
the  great  seal  in  the  beginning  of  January.     On  the  9th 
day  of  the  ensuing  month,  the  king  sent  a  message  to  the 
commons,  importing,  that  his  majesty  having  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  suitors  in  the  court  of  chancery  were 
in  danger  of  losing  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  from 
the  insuffici^icy  of  some  of  the  masters,  thought  himself 
obliged,  in  justice  and  compassion  to  the  said  sufferers, 
to  take  the  most  speedy  and  proper  method  the  law  would 
allow  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  masters'  accounts^ 
and  securing  their  effects  for  the  benefit  of  the  suitors : 
and  his  majesty  having  had  several  reports  laid  before 
him,  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  he  had  given,  had 
ordered  the  reports  to  be  communicated  to  the  house, 
that  they  might  have  as  fuU  and  as  perfect  a  view  of  this 
important  affair  as  the  shortness  of  the  time,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances and  nature  of  the  proceedings  would  admit. 
§  XXL  These  papers  being  taken  into  consideration, 
sir  George  Oxenden  observed,  that  enormous  abuses  had 
crept  into  the  high  court  of  chancery :  that  the  crimes 
and  misdemeanours .  of  the  late  lord-chancellor  were 
many  and  various,  but  might  be  reduced  to  the  following 
heads:  that. he  had  embezzled  the  estates  and  effects  of 
many  widows,  orphans,  and  lunatics :  that  he  had  raised 
the  offices  of  masters  in  chancery  to  an  exorbitant  price; 
trusting  in  their  hands  large  sums  of  money  belonging  to 
suitors,  thatthey  might  be  enabled  to  comply  with  his  ex- 
orbitant demands;  and  that  in  several  cases  he  had  made 
divers  irregular  orders.     He  therefore  moved,  that  Tho- 
mas earl  of  Macclesfield  should  be  impeached  of  high 
crimes  aiid  misdeameanours.  ,  Mr.  Pulteney  moved^  that 
this  affair  might  be  left  to  the  consideration^  of  a  select 
'  committee.*     Sir  William  Wyndham  asserted,  that  in 
proceeding  by  way  of  impeachment  jipon  reports  from 
above,  they  would  make  a  dangerous  precedent;  and 
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seem  to  give  up  the  most  valuable  of  ^  their,  privileges, 
the  inquest -after  state  criminals.  The  question  being 
put,  it  was-  carried  for  the  impeachment.  The  earl  was 
accordingly  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  upper. house: 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  articles ;  and  a 
bill  was  brought  in,  to  indemnify  the  masters  in  chancery 
from  the  penalties  of  the  law,  upon  discovering  what 
consideration  they  had  paid  for  their  admission  to  their 
respective  offices.  The  trial .  lasted  twenty  days ; ,  the 
earl  was  convicted  of  fraudulent  prsgictices;  a^d  con- 
demned in  a  fine  of  30,000/.  with  imprisonment  until 
that  sum  should  be  paid.  He  was  immediately  committed 
ta  the  Tower,  where  he  continued  about  six  weeks ;  but 
upon  producing  the  money  he  was  discharged ;  and  sir 
Peter  King;  now  created  baron,  of  Oakham,  succeeded 
him  in  the  office  of  chancellor.  .       fi 

.  §  XXII.  Hifi  majesty,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  gave 
the  house  of  commons  to  understand,  that  having  been 
engaged  in  some  extraordinary  expenses,  he  hoped  he 
should  be*  enabled  to  raise  a  sum  of  money,  by  making 
use  of  the  fimds  lately  established  for  the  payment  of  the 
civil  list  annuities,  in  order  to  discharge  the  debts  cour 
tracted  in  the  civil  government.  Mr.  Pulteney,  coiFerer 
of  the  housqhold^  moved  for  an  address,  that  an  account 
should  be.  laid  before  the  house  of  all  monies  paid  for 
secret  service,  pensions,  and  bounties,  r  from,  the  25th 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  1 701,  to  the  25th  of  the  same 
month  in  the  present  year.  Tl^is  a,ddress  being  voted,  a 
motion  was  made  to  consider  the.  king's  message.  (,Mr. 
Pulteney  urged,  that  this  consideration  should  be  post- 
poned until  the  house'  shoiild  have  exan^ined  the,  papers 
that  were  the  subject  of  the.  address.  He  .expressed  his 
surprise,  that  a  debt  amounting  to  above  500,000/. 
should  be  contracted  in  three  years:  he  said,  he  did  not 
wonder  that  some,  persons  should  be  so  eager  ;to  make 
good  the  deficiencies  of  the  civil  list,  since  they  and  their  - 
friepds  enjoyed  such  a  share  of  that  revenue;  and  he 
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desired  to  know,  whe^er  this  was  all  that  Wa3  ^li^,  or 
whether  they  shoaM  expect  another  reckoning?  TMg 
gentleman  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  measures  of 
the  ministry ;  and  his  sarcasms  were  aimed  at  Mr.  Wal'- 
pole,  who  undertook  to  answer  his  objections. "  The  coi!n- 
ino^  took  the  message  into  consideration,  aiid  passed  a 
bill  enabling  his  majesty  to  raise  a  sum  not  exceeding 
1,000,000/.  by  exchequer  bills,  loans,  or  otherwise,  on 
the  credit  of  the  deductions  of  six-pence  per  poutid, 
directed  by  an  act  of  parliament  of  the  seventh  yfear  of 
his  majesty,  and  of  the  civil  list  revenueit,  at  an  ih^ 
terest  not  exceeding  3/.  per  cent,  till  repayment  of  the 
prmcipal.  -      r 

§  XXIII.  On  the'20th  day  of  April,  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  house  by  lofA  Finch,  in  behalf  of  Hen^  St. 
John,  late  viscount  Bolingbroke,  praying  that  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law  with  respect  to  his  forfeitures  might  be 
suspended,  as  a  pardon  had  suspended  it  with  respect  to 
his  life.  Mr.  Walpole  signified  to  thehouse,  by  his  ma- 
jesty's command,  that  seven  years  before,  the  petitiemer 
had  made  his  humble  application  and  submission  to  the 
Mng,  with  assurances  of  duty,  alle^nce,  and  fidelity  j 
that,  fi:^m  his  behaviour,  since  that  timfe,  his  mijesty  was 
convinced  of  his  being  a  fit  object  of  his  mercy;  and  con- 
sented to  his  petitioning  the  house.  The  petition  being 
reatf,  Mr.  Walpole  declared  himself  fiilly  satisfied,  that 
the  petitioner  had  sufficiently  atoned  for  his  past  offences  \ 
and  therefore  deserved  the  favour  of  that  house,  so  far 
as^  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  the  family  ihheritaiice  that 
was  settled  upon  him,  which  he  could  hot  d6  by  virtue 
of  his  majesty's  pardon,  without  an  act  of  parTiament 
Lord  Finch  moved^  that  a  bill  might  be  brought  m  for 
this  purpose,  and  was  warmly  opposed  by  Mr.  Methuen, 
comptroller  of  the  household,  who  represented  Boling* 
broke  as  a  monster  of  iniquity.  His  renionstrarice  was 
supported  by  lord  William  Paulet  and  Mr.  Ohslbw: 
nevertheless,  the  bill  was  prepared,  passed  through  both 
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houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent.  An  act  beii^ 
passed  for  disarniii^  the  Highlaiklers  of  Scotland^ 
another  for  r^ulating  elections  within  the  city  ^ 
London;  a  third  for  reducing  the  interest  of  several 
bank  annuities,  together  with  some  bills  of  a  private 
nature,  the  parliament  was  prorogued  in  May,  aftey  th6 
king  had,  in  the  warmest  terms  of  acknowledgment,  ex^ 
pressed  his  approbation  of  their  conduct.  Then  he  ap- 
pointed lords-justices  to  govern  the  nation  in  his  absence : 
and  set  out  in  June  for  his  German  dominions** 

§  XXIV.  The  tide  of  political  interests  on  the  continent 
had  begun  to  flow  in  a  new  channel,  so  as  to  render 
ineffectual  the  mounds  which  his  Britannic  majesty  had 
raised  by  his  multiplicity  of  negotiations.  Lewis,  the 
Spanish  monarch,  dying  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the 
throne,  his  father  Philip  resumed  ihe  crown  which  he 
had  resigned;  and  gave  himself  up  implicitly  to  the 
conduct  of  his  queen,  who  was  a  princess  of  indefati- 
gable intrigue  and  insatiable  ambition.  The  ii^fantft) 
who  had  been  married  to  Lewis  XV.  of.  France,  was  so 
disagreeable  to  her  husband,  that  the  whole  French  na* 
tion  began  to  Be  apprehensive  of  a  civil  waj%  in  conse- 
quence of  his  dying  without  male  issue :  he  therefore 
determined,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  send  back 
the  infanta,  as  the  nuptials  had  not  been  consummated ; 
and  she  was  attended  to  Madrid  by  the  marquis  of  Mon- 
teleone.  The  queen  of  Spain  resented  this  insult  offered 
to  her  daughter;  and,  in  revenge,  dismissed  mademoi- 
selle de  Beaujolois,  one  of  the  regast's  dau^ters,  who 
had  be^n  betrothed  to  her  son  Don  Carlos.  As  the 
cougress  at  Cambray  had  proved  ineffectual,  she  offered 

to  adjust  her  differences  with  the  emperor,  under  the 

« 

3t  On  the  5tk  day  of  Deeember,  tbe  pxincees  of  Wjdfy  wss  iLBUyered  of  a  prin- 
CQSft,  chTistened  by  the  name  of  Louisa,  and  afterward  mamed  to  the.  king  of  Den- 
fnark.    She  died  December  the  19th,  1761. 

Immediately  after  the  session  of  parliament,  the  fciag  levived  the  order  of  the 
Bath,  thirty -^ight  in  number,  including  the  sovereign. 

Willieua  Bateman  was  created  baron  of  Calmore  in  Irektad*  and  viscbunt  Bate- 
man ;  and  sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  been  one  of  the  revived  kn^hts  of  the  Bath , 
was  now  hoilomred  with  the  order  of  the  Garter. 
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sole  mediation  of  Great  Britain.-  This  was  an  honour 
which  king  George  declined.  He  was  averse  to  any 
undertaking  that  might  interrupt  the  harmony  subsisting 
between  him  and  the  court  of  Versailles ;  and  he  had 
taken  umbrage  at  the  emperor's  refusing  to  grant  the 
investiture  of  Brpmen  and  Verden,  except  upon  terms 
which  he  did  not, choose  to  embrace.  The  peace  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid,  which  he  re- 
fused to  mediate,  was  eflFected  by  a  private  negotiation, 
under  the  management  of  the  duke  de  Ripperda,  a  native 
of  the  states-general,  who  had  renounced^  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  his  Catholic 
majeisty.  By  two  treaties,  signed  at  Vienna  in  the  month 
of  April,  the  emperor  acknowledged  Philip  as  king  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  promised  that  he  would  not  molest 
him  in  the  possession  of  those  dominions  that  were  se- 
cured to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Philip  renounced 
all  pretensions  to  the  dominions  in  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands, adjudged  to  the  emperor  by  thie  treaty  of  London: 
Charies.  granted  the  investiture  of  the  dukedom  of  Tus- 
cany, Parma,  and  Placentia,  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  queen 
of  Spain,  in  default  of  heirs  in  the  present  possessors,  as 
masculine  fiefs  of  the  empire.  Spain  became  guarantee 
of  the  Austrian  succession,  according  to  the  pragmatic 
sanction,  by  which  the  dominions  of  that  house  were 
settled  on  the  emperor's  heirs-general,  and  declared  to 
be  a  perpetual,  indivisible,  and  inseparable  feoflfment  of 
the  primogeniture.  By  the  commercial  treaty  of  Vienna^ 
the  Austrian  subjects  were^ititled  to  advantages  in  trade 
with  Spain  which  no  other  nation  enjoyed..  His  Catholic 
majesty  guaranteed  the  Ostend  East  India  company;  and 
agreed  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  four  millions  of  pias- 
tres to  th«  emperor.  Great  sums  were  remitted  to  Vien- 
«ia :  ^e  imperial  forces  were  augmented  to  a  formidable 
number;  and  other  powers  were  solicited  to  engage  in 
this  alliance,  to  which  the  court  of  Petersburgh  actually 
acceded. 
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§  XXV.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  took  the  alarnj. 
The  emperor  and  he  had  for  some  time  treated,  each  othet 
with  manifest  coolness.  He  had  reason  to  fear  some 
attempts  upon  his  German  dominions;  and  projected  a 
defensive  treaty  with  France  and  Prussia.  This  alliaace, 
limited  to  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  was  negotiated 
and  concluded  at  Hanover  in  the  month  of  September. 
It  implied  a  mutual  guarantee  of  the  dominions  possessed 
by  the  contracting  parties,  their  rights  and  privileges, 
those  of  commerce  in  particular,  and  an  engagement  to 
procure  satisfaction  to  the  Protestants  of  Thorn,  who  had 
lately  been  oppressed -by  the  Catholics,  contrary  to  the 
treaty  of  Oliva.  The  king  having  taken  these  precau- 
tions at  Hanover,  set  out  on  his  return  for  England;  em^- 
barked  at  Helvoetsluys  in  the  middle  of  December;  and, 
after  having  been  exposed  to  the  fiicy  of  a  dreadful 
storm,  was  landed  with  greiat  difficulty  at  Rye,  from 
whence  he  proceeded  by  land  to  London.  The  parlia- 
ment meeting  on  the  20th  day  of  the  next  month,  he 
gave  them  to  understand,  that  the  distressed  condition 
of  some  of  their  Protestant  brethren  abroad,  and  the  ne- 
gotiations and  engagements  contracted  by  some  foreign 
powers,  which  seemed  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
new  troubles  and  disturbances  in  Europe,  and  to  threaten 
his  subjects  with  the  loss  of  several  of  the  most  advan- 
tageous  branches  of  their  trade,  had  obliged  him  to  con- 
cert with  other  powers  such  measures  as  might  give  a 
check  to  the  ambitious  views  of  those  who  were  endea- 
vouring to  render  themselves  formidable;  and  put  a  stop 
to  the  farther  progress  of  such  dangerous  designs.  He 
told  them,  that  the  enemies  of  his  government  were  al- 
ready very  busy,  by  their  instruments  and  emissaries  in 
those  courts  whose  measures  seemed  most  to  favour  their 
purposes,  in  soliciting  and  promoting  the  cause  of  the 
pretender.  One  sees,  at  first  sight,  that  the  interests  of 
Germany  dictated  the  treaty  of  Hanover;  but,  in  order  tQ 
secure  the  approbatiooi  of  Great  Britain,  upon  which 
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the  support  of  this  alliaiice  chiefly  depended,  it  was 
judged  necessaiy  to  insert  the  articles  relating  to  com- 
merce and  the  Protestant  religion,  as  if  the  engagement 
had  been  contracted  purely  for  the  advantage  and  glory 
of  England.  In  a  word,  the  ministry  began  now  to  ring 
the  changes  upon  a  few  words  that  have  been  repeated 
ever  since,  like  cabalistical  sounds,  by  which  the  nation 
has  been  enchanted  into  a  very  dangerous  connexion 
with  the  concerns  of  the  contineaiit.  They  harangued, 
they  insisted  upon  the  machinations  of  the  disaiTected, 
tiie  designs  of  a  popish  pretender,  the  Protestant  interest^ 
and  the  balance  of  power,  until  these  expressions  became 
absolutely  terms  of  ridicule  with  every  person  of  com- 
mon sense  and  reflectk)n.  The  people  were  told,  that 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,  exclusive  of  the  pub- 
lic treaties  concluded  at  Vienna,  had  entered  into  private 
engageihents,  inlporting,  that  the  imperialists  should  join 
the  Spaniards  in  recovering  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon 
by  force  of  arms,  in  case  the  king  of  England  should 
refuse  to  restore  them  amicably,  according  to  a  solemn 
promise  he  had  made :  that  a  double  marriage  should 
take  place  between  tl^  two  infants  of  Spain,  and  the 
two  axchduchesses  of  Austria;  and  that  means  should 
be  taken  to  place  the  pretender  on  the  throne  <^  Great 
Bfritain. 

§  XXVL  When  the  treaties  of  Vienna  and  Hanover 
£ell  under  consideration  of  the  house  of  commons,  Hora- 
tio Walpole,  afterward  termed  in  derision  "the  balance- 
master,"  opened  the  debate  with  a  long  unanimated 
oration,  giving  a  detail  of  the  ^airs  of  Europe  since 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  He  enumerated  the  barrier  treaty, 
the  convention  for  executing  that  treaty,  the  defensive 
alliance  with  the  emperor,  the  other  with  the  most  Chris- 
tian king  and  the  states-general,  another  convention,  the 
quadruple  alliance,  the  congress  at  Cambray,  the  treaty 
tat  Hanover,  and  that  of  Vienna.  He  explained  the 
nature  of  each  engagement.     He  said,  the  main  design 
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of  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  between  tke  em- 
peror and  Spain,  was  to  countenance  and  support  the 
East  India  company  established  at  Ostend,  which  inter- 
fered so  essentially  with  the  East  India  companies  of 
England  and  Holland,  and  was  directly  contrary  to 
several  solemn  treaties  still  in  force.  He  enlarged  upon 
the  danger  to  which  the  balance  of  power  would  be  ex- 
posed, should  the  issue  male  of  this  projected  marriage 
between  the  holises  of  Austria  and  Spain  ever  possess 
the  imperial  dignity  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain  together* 
The  reader  will  take  notice^  that  this  very  man  was  one 
of  those  who  exclaimed  against  that  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  which  prevented  the  pow^r  of  those  fwo  ' 
houses  from  being  immediately  united  in  the  person  of 
the  emperor.  He  did  not  forget  to  expatiate  up<m  the 
pretended  secret  engagement  concerning  Gibraltar  smd 
Minorca;  and  the  kings  pious  concern  for  the  distressed 
Protestants  of  Thorn  in  Poland.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Ship-^ 
pen  urge,  that  the  treaty  of  Hanover  w<»;ild  engage  the 
British  nation  in  a  war  for  the  defence  of  the  king  s 
German  dominions,  contraiy  to  an-  express  {^ovi^sion 
made  in  the  act  of  limitation.  These  arguments  had 
lost  all  weight.  The  opposition  was  so  incoasiderable, 
that  the  ministry  had  no  reason  to  be  in  pain  about  any 
measure  they  should  propose.  An  address  was  voted 
and  delivered  to  his  majesty,  approving  the  alliance  he 
had  concluded  at  Hanover,  in  order  to  obviate  and  dis- 
appoint the  dangerous  views  and  consequences,  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  betwixt  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
Spain :  and  promising  to  support  his  majesty  against 
-alt  insults  and  attacks  that  should  be  made  upon  any 
of  his  territories,  though  not "  belonging  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain.  An  address  of  the  same  kind  was 
presented  by  the  house  of  lords  in  a  body.  A  bill  was 
brought  in,  empowering  the  commissioners  of  the  trea- 
«ury  to  compound  with  Mr.  Richard  Hampden,  late 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  for  a  debt  he  owed  to  the  crown, 
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amounting  to  48,000/.  This  deficiency  was  occasioned 
by  his  embarking  in  the  South-sea  scheme..  The  king 
recommended  his  petition;  and  the  house  complied 
with  his  request,  in  consideration  of  his  great  grand- 
father, the  famous  John  Hampden,  who  made  such  a 
noble  stand  against  the  arbitraiy  measures  of  the  first 
Charles. 

§  XXVII.  The  malt-tax  was  found  so  grievous  to 
Scotland,  that  the  people  refused  to  pay  it,  and  riots 
were  excited  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At 
Glasgow,  the  populace,  armed  with  clubs  and  staves, 
rifled  the  house  of  Daniel  Campbell,  their  representative 
in  parliament,  who  had  voted  for  the  bill ;  and  mal- 
treated some  excisemen,  who  attempted  to  take  an  ac- 
count of  the  malt.  General  Wade,  who  commanded 
the  forces  in  Scotland,  had  sent  two  companies  of  sol- 
diers, under  the  command  of  captain  Bushel,  to  prevent 
or  appease  a  disturbance  of  this  nature.  Thatofiicer 
drew  up  his  men  in  the  street,  where  they  were  pelted 
with  stones  by  the  multitude,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
disperse  by  firing  among  them  without  shot.  This  ex- 
pedient failing,  he  ordered  his  men  to  load  their  pieces 
with  ball,  and  at  a  time  when  the  magistrates  were  ad- 
vancing towards  him  in  a  body,  to  assist  him  with  their 
advice  and  influence,  he  commanded  the  soldiers  to  fire 
four  difierent  ways  without  the  sanction  of  the  civil  au- 
thority. About  twenty  persons  were  killed  or  wounded 
on  this  occasion.  The  people  seeing  so  many  victims 
fall,  were  exasperated  beyond  all  sense  of  danger.  They 
began  to  procure  arms,  and  breathed  nothing  but  de- 
fiance and  revenge.  Bushel  thought  proper  to  retreat  to 
the  castle  of  Dunbarton;  and  was  pursued  above  five 
miles  by  the  enraged  multitude.  General  Wade  being 
"informed  of  this  transaction,  assembled  a  body  of  forces ; 
and  being  accompanied  by  Duncan  Forbes,  lord-advo- 
cate, took   possession  of  Glasgow.*    The  magistrates 
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were,  apprehended^  and  ccmveyed  prisoners  to^Edin- 
burgh,  where  the  lords-justiciaiy  having  taken  cogni-. 
zance  of  the  affair,  declared  them  innocent ;  so  that  they 
were  immediately  discharged.  Bushel  was  tried  for 
murder,  convicted,  and  condemned :  but  instead  of  under- 
going the  penalties  of  the  law,  he  was  indulged  with  a 
pardon,  and  promoted  in  the  service.  Daniel  Campbell 
having  petitioned  the  house  of  commons,  that  he  might 
be  indemnified  for  the  damage  he  had  sustained  from 
the  rioters^  a  bill  passed  in  his  favour,  granting  him  a 
certain  sum  to  be  raised  from  an  imposition  laid  upon 
all  the  beer  and  ale  brewed  in  the  city  of  Glasgow.  The 
malt-tax  was  so  sensibly  felt  in  Scotland,  that  the  con- 
vention of  the  royal  burghs  presented  a  rempnstrance 
against  it,  as  a  grievous  burden,  which  their  country 
could  not  bear :  petitions  to  the  same  purpose  were  deli- 
vered to  the  commons  from  different  shires  iii  that  king- 
dom.** On  the  24th  day  of  March,  the  king  sent. a 
message  to  the  house  by  sir  Paul  Methuen,  desiring  an 
extraordinary  supply,  that  he  might  be  able  to  augment 
his  maritime  force,  and  concert  such  other  measures  as 
should  be  necessary  in  the  present  conjuncture.  A  debate 
ensued ;  but  the  majority  complied  with  the  demand. 
Some  members  in  the  upper  house  complained  that  the 
message  was  not  sent  to  both  houses  of  parliament;  and 
this  suggestion  gave  rise  to  another  debate,  in  which 
lord  Bathurst  and  others  made  some  melancholy  reflec- 
tions upon  the  state  of  insignificance  to  which  the  peers 
of  England  were  reduced.  Such  remarks,  however,  were 
very  little  minded  by  the  ministry ;  who  had  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  all  opposition.  The  supplies, 
ordinary,  and  extraordinary,  being  granted,  with  every 

i>  The  duke  of  Wharton  having  consumed  hig  fortune  in  riot  and  ertrayagance; 
repaired  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  offered 
his  service  to  the  pretender.  There  he  received  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  the 
title  of  duke  of  Northumberland.  He  -was  sent  by  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George 
with  credentials  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  where  he  abjured  the  Protestant  religion, 
marrTed  a  lady  of  the  queen  of  Spain's  bedchamber,  and  obtained  the  rtmk  and 
appointment  of  a  iieutraant-colonel  in  the  Spanish  service. 
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thing  else  which  the  court  though  proper  to  ask,  and 
aeveral  bills  passed  for  the  regulation  of  civil  economy^ 
the  king  dismissed  the  parliament  on  the  24th  day  of 

May. 

§  XXVIII.  By  this  time  Peter,  the  czar  of  Muscovy, 
was  dead,  and  his  empress  Catharine  had  succeeded 
him  on  the  Russian  throne.    This  princess  had  begun  to 
assemble  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petersbui^h ; 
and  to  prepare  a  formidable  armament  for  a  naval  expe- 
dition.    King  George,  concluding  that  her  design  was 
against  Sweden,  sent  a  strong  squadron  into  die  Baltic, 
under  the  command  of  sir  Charles  Wager,  in  order  to 
anticipate,  her  views  upon  his  allies.    The  English  fleet 
being  joined  at  Copenhagen  by  a  Danish  squadron, 
alarmed  the  court  of  Russia,  which  immediately  issued 
orders  for  reinforcing  the  garrisons  of  Wibourg,  Croa- 
stadt,  Revel,  and  Riga.     The  English  admiral,  having 
had  an  audience  with  his  Swedish  majesty,  steered  to- 
wards Revel,  and  sent  thither  a  lieutenant,  with  a  letter 
from  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  the  czarina.     This 
was  an  expostulation,  in  which  his  majesty  observed, 
that  he  and  his  allies  could  not  fail  of  being  alarmed  at 
her  great  preparations  by  sea  and  land.   He  complained 
that  measures  had  been  taken  at  her  court  in  favour  of 
the  pretender :  that  his  repeated  instances  for  establish* 
ing  a  lasting  friendship  with  the  crown  of  Russia  had 
been  treated  with  neglect ;  and  he  gave  her  to  under- 
stand, that  he  had  ordered  his  admira^  to  prevent  her 
ships  from  coming  out  of  her  harbours,  should  she  per- 
sist in  her  resolution  to  execute  the  designs  she  had  pro- 
jected.    The  czarina,  in  her  answer  to  the  king,  ex- 
pressed her  surprise,  that  she  had  not  received  his  ma- 
jesty's letter  until  his  fleet  was  at  anchor  before  Revel, 
since  it  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  the  custom 
established  among  sovereigns,  and  to  the  amity  which 
had  so  long  subsisted  between  her  kingdoms  and  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain^  to  expostulate  with  her  on  her 
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armament,  and  expect  her  answer^  before  he  had  pro* 
ceeded  to  such  an  offensive  measure.  She  assured  him 
that  nothing  was  farther  "from  her  thoughts  than  any 
design  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  north ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  pretender,  it  was  a  frivolous  and  stale  accu- 
sation, which  had  been  frequently  used  as  a  pretext  to  • 
cover  all  the  unkind  steps  lately  undertaken  against  the 
Russian  empire.  Sir  Charles  Wager  continued  in  his 
station,  until  he  received  certain  intelligence  that  the 
Russian  gallies  were  laid  up  in  their  winter  harbour  : 
then  he  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Denmark,  from  whence 
he  returned  to  England  in  the  month  of  November. 

^  XXIX.  King  George,  that  he  might  not  seem  to 
convert  all  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  north,  had 
equipped  two  other  squadrons,  one  of  which  was  des- 
tined for  the  West  Indies,  under  the  command  of  ad- 
miral Hosier:  the  other,  conducted  by  sir  James  Jennings, 
having  on  board  a  body  of  land-forces,  sailed  from  St. 
Helen  s  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  entered  the  bay  of  St. 
Antonio,  then  visited  Lisbon,  from  thence  he  directed 
his  course  to  the  bay  of  Bulls  near  Cadiz,  and  cruised 
off  Cape  St.  Mary's,  so  as  to  alarm  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and  fill  Madrid  with  consternation.  Yet  he  committed 
no  act  of  hostility ;  but  was  treated  with  great  civility  by 
the  Spanish  governor  of  Cadiz,  who  supplied  him  with 
refreshments.  Rear-admiral  Hosier,  with  seven  ships 
of  war,  had  sailed  in  April  for  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
with  instructions  to  block  up  the  galleons  iii  the  ports  of 
that  country ;  or  should  they  presume  to  come  out,  to 
seize  and  bring  them  to  England.  Before  his  arrival  at 
the  Bastimentos,  near  Porto-Bello,  the  treasure,  consist- 
ing of  above  six  millions  sterling,  had  been  imloaded, 
and  carried  back  to  Panama,  in  pursuance  of  an  order 
sent  by  an  advice-boat,  which  had  the  start  of  Hosier^ 
This  admiral  lay  inactive  on  that  station,  until  he  became 
the  jest  of  the  Spaniards.  He  returned  to  Jamaica, 
where  he  found  means  to  reinforce  his  crews ;  then  he 
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stood  over  to  Carthagena.  The  Spaniards  had  by  this 
time  seized  the  English  South-sea  ship  at  La  Vera  Cruz, 
together  with  all  the  vessels  and  effects  belonging  to 
that  company.  Hosier  in  vain  demanded  restitution : 
he  took  some  Spanish  ships  by  way  of  reprisal,  and  con- 
tinued cruising  in  those  seas  until  the  greater  part  of 
his  men  perished  deplorably  by  the  diseases  of  that  un- 
healthy climate,  and  his  ships  were  totally  ruined  by  the 
worms.  This  brave  officer  being  restricted  by  his  orders 
from  obeying  the  dictates  of  his  courage,  seeing  his  best 
officers  and  men  daily  swept  off  by  an  outrageous  dis- 
temper, and  his  ships  exposed  to  inevitable  destruction, 
is  said  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  while  the  people 
of  England  loudly  clamoured  against  this  imfortunate 
expedition,  in  which  so  toany  lives  were  thrown  away, 
and  so  much  money  expended,  without  the  least  advan- 
tage to  the  nation.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  mean  pira- 
tical scheme  to  rob  the  court  of  Spain  of  its  expected 
treasure,  even  while  a  peace  subsisted  between  the  two 
nations.  The  ministry  of  Great  Britain,  indeed,  alleged, 
that  the  Spanish  king  had  entered  into  engagements  in 
favour  of  the  pretender. 

§  XXX.  The  dukes  of  Ormond  and  Wharton,  and 
the  earl  of  Marischal,  were  certainly  at  Madrid ;  and  the 
duke  de  Ripperda,  now  prime  minister  of  Spain,  dropped 
some  expressions  to  the  English  envoy,  that  implied 
some  such  design,  which,  however,' the  court  of  Madrid 
positively  denied.  Ripperda,  as  a  foreigner,  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  ministers.  He  was 
suddenly  dismissed  from  his  employments,  with  a  pen- 
sion of  three  thousand  pistoles.  He  forthwith  took 
refuge  in  the  house  of  Vandermeer,  the  Dutch  ambas- 
sador, who  was  unwilling  to  be  troubled  with  such  a 
guest.  He  therefore  conveyed  the  duke  in  his  coach  to 
the  house  of  colonel  Stanhope,  the  British  minister, 
whose  protection  he  craved  and  obtained.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  dragged  from  thence  by  force,  and  committed 
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prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Segovia.  He  afterward  made 
his  escape,  and  sheltered  himself  in  England,  from  the 
resentment  of  his  Catholic  majesty.  '  Colonel  Stanhope 
complained  of  this  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  which 
the  Spanish  ministers  endeavoured  to  excuse.  Memo- 
rials and  letters  passed  between  the  two  courts ;  and 
every  thing  tended  to  a  rupture.  The  king  of  Spain 
purchased  ships  of  war ;  began  to  make  preparations  for 
some  important  undertaking ;  and  assembled  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men  at  St.  Roch,  on  pretence  of  re- 
building the  old  castle  of  Gibraltar.  •.  Meanwhile,  the 
states-general  and  the  king  of  Sweden  acceded  ^to .  the 
treaty  of  Hanover :  but  the  king  of  Prussia,  though  his 
majesty's  son-in-law,  was  detached  from  the  alliance  by 
the  emperor,  with  whom  he  contracted  new  engage- 
ments. 

§  XXXI.  On  the  17th  day  of  January,  the  British 
parliament  was  opened  with  a  long,  elaborate  speech, 
importing  that  the  proceedings  and  transactions  of  the 
emperor  and  king  of  Spain,  and  the  secret  offensive  alli- 
ances concluded  between  them,  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  most  exorbitant  and  formidable  power :  that  tKey 
Wfere  directly  levelled  against  the  most  valuable  and 
darling  Interests  and  privileges  of  the  English  nation, 
which  must  either  give  up  Gibraltar  to  3pain,  and  ac- 
quiesce in  the  emperor's  usurped  exercise  of  commerce, 
or  resolve  vigorously  to  defend  their  undoubted  rights 
against  those  reciprocal  engagements,  contracted  in  de- 
fiance and  violation  of  all  national  faith,  and  the  most 
solemn  treaties.  He  assured  them,  that  one  of  those 
secret  articles  was,  the  placing  the  pretender  on, the 
throne  of  Great  Britain:  and  another  the  conquest  of 
Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon.  He  affirmed^  that  those 
combinations  extended  themselves  into  Russia  >  and  that 
the  English  fleet  seasonably  prevented  such  designs  as 
would  have  opened  a  way  to  the  invasion  of  these.king- 
dpms.,.   He  exhorted  the  commons  to  grant  such  supplies 
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as  should  be  necessary  for  the  defi^ce  of  their  country, 
and  for  making  good  his  engagements  with  the  allies  of 
Great  Britain.     He  told  them,  that  the  king  of  Spain 
had  ordered  his  minister,  residing  in  England,  to  quit 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  he  had  left  a  memorial  little 
short  of  a  declaration,  in  which  he  insisted  upon  the 
restitution  of  Gibraltar.     He  did  not  fail  to  touch  the 
energetic  strings  which  always  moved  their  passions;  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  the  security  of  the  British 
'Commerce,  the  designs  of  a  popish  pretender,  the  pre- 
sent happy  establishment,  the  religion,  liberties,  and 
properties  of  a  Protestant  people.     Such  addresses  of 
thanks  were  penned  in  both  houses  as  the  ministers 
were  pleased  to  dictate ;  yet  not  without  opposition  from 
a  minority,  which  was  far  from  being  formidable,  though 
headed  by  chiefs  of  uncommon  talents  and  resolution. 
The  commons  voted  twenty  thousand  seamen,  besides 
six-andrtwenty  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-three 
men  for  the  land-service ;  and,  to  defray  the  extraordi- 
nary expense,  a  land-tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound 
was  granted. 

§  XXXn.  The  house  of  lords  having  taken  into  con-. 
sideration  the  letters  and  memorials  between  the  mi- 
nistens  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  and  the 
papers  relating  to  the  accession  of  the  states-general  to 
the  treaty  of  Hanover,  a  warm  debate  ensued.  Lord 
Bathurst  took  notice,  that  the  accession  of  the  states- 
general  to  the  treaty  was  upon  condition  that  this  their 
act  should  be  approved  and  ratified  by  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  the  most  Christian  king,  and  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia ;  but  that  the  minister  of  his  Prussian  majesty  had 
refused  to  sign  the  act  of  accession,  which  was  therefore 
of  no  effect :  that  if  the  court  of  France  should,  for  the 
same  reason,  think  itself  disengaged  from  the  Hanover 
alliance,  Britain  alone  would. be  obliged  to  bear  the 
burden  of  an  expensive  war  against  two  of  the  greatest 
potentates  of  Europe.     He  said  he  could  not  see  any 
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just  reason  for  a  rupture  with  Spain :  that  indeed  the 
duke  de  Ripperda  might  have  dropped  some  indiscreet 
expressions ;  he  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  violent  tem- 
per ;  and  he  had  been  solemnly  disavowed  by  his  Ca- 
tholic majesty :  that,  in  the  memorial  left  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  he  imputed  the  violent  state  of  affairs  be-r 
tween  the  two  crowns  to  the  ministers  of  England ;  and 
meiitioned  a  positive  promise  made  by  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar :  that  methods  of 
accommodation  might  be  tried,  before  the  kingdom  en- 
gaged in  a  war  which  must  be  attended  with  dangerous 
consequences  :  that  the  nation  was  loaded  with  a  debt 
of  fifty  millions ;  and,  in  order  to  maintain  such  a  war, 
would  be  obliged  to  raise .  seven  millions  yearly :  an 
annual  sum  by  which  the  people  would  soon  be  ex- 
hausted.    He  observed,  that  in  some  papers  laid  before 
the  house,  mention  was  made  of  great  sums  distributed 
in  divers  places,  to  bring  certain  measures  to  bear.     He 
declared,  that  for  his  own  part,  he  had  touched  neither 
Spanish  nor  English  gold :  he  was  neither  a  Spaniard 
nor  a  Frenchman,  but  a  true  Englishman,  and  so  long 
as  he  had  the  honour  to  sit  in  that  house,  he  would  speak 
and  act  for  the  good  of  his  country.     He  therefore 
desired  their  lordships  seriously  to  consider  the  matter 
before  them,  which  was  of  the  last  cons^quaace  and 
importance  to  the  whole  nation.     He  said  nothing  could 
be  gained  by  the  war,  should  it  prove  successful ;  and 
every  thing  would  be  lost  should  it  be  unprosperous. 
He  was  answered  by  lord  Townshend,  who  affirmed,  that 
his  majesty  had  received  positive  and  certain  information 
with  respect  to  the  secret  article  of  alliance  between  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  in  favour  of  the  pretender, 
though  the  safety  of  the  state  did  not  permit  him  to  lay 
these  advices  before  the  parliament.     After  much  alter- 
cation, the  majority  resolved,  that  the  measures  his  ma- 
jesty had  thought  jit  to  take  were  honourable,  just,  and 
necessary  for  preventing  the  execution  of  the  dangerous 
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ei^agements  entered  into  in  favour  of  the  pretender :  for 
preserving  the  dominions  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  by  solemn  treaties,  and  particularly  those  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  the  island  of  Minorca :  and  for  maintaining 
to  his  people  their  most  valuable  rights  and  privileges  of 
commerce,  and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
Seventeen  lords  entered  a  protest  against  this  resolution. 
Disputes  of  the  same  nature  arose  from  the  same  subject 
in  the  lower  house.  Lord  Townshend  had  affirmed  in 
the  house  of  peers,  that  no  promise  of  restoring  Gibraltar 
had  been  made :  sir  Robert  Walpole  owned  such  a  pro- 
mise in  the  house  of  commons  :  a  motion  was  made  foV 
an  address,  desiring  these  engagements  might  be  laid 
».  before  the  house :  another  member  moved  for  a  copy  of 
the  memorial  presented  by  Mr.  Pointz  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  for  the  secret  offensive  article  between  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid :  a  third  motion  was  made 
to  address  the  king  for  such  memorials  and  representa- 
tions from  the  courts  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  as  induced 
Mm,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  to  send  a  squa- 
dron  to  the  Baltic.  In  the  account  of  the  money  granted 
for  the  service  of  the  last  year,  there  was  an  article  of 
125,000/.  cliarged  in  general  terms  as  issued  out  for 
other  engagements  and  expenses  over  and  above  such  as 
were  specified*  Mr.  Pulteney  moved  for  an  address  oii 
this  subject;  but  each  of  these  motions  Was  rejected  oii 
a  division ;  and  the  majority  concurred  in  ah  address  oif 
thanks  to  his  majesty,  for  the  great  wisdom  of  his  con- 
duct. They  expressed  the  most  implicit  confidence  in 
his  goodness  and  discretion :  they  promised  to  support 
him  in  all  such  farther  measures  as  he  should  find  neces- 
sary and  expedient  for  preventing  a  rupture,  as  well 
•asi  for  consulting  the  honour  and  advantage  of  these 
kingdoms. 

§  XXXIII .  His  majesty's  speech  gave  such  umbrage 
to  the  court-  of  Vienna,  that  Mr.  Palms,  the  imperial 
lesident  at  I^ondon,  was  ordered  to  present  a  warm  me- 
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morial  to  the.  king,  and  afterward  to  pnblish  it' to  the 
whole  nation.  In  this  bold  remonstrance,  the  king  was 
charged  with  having  declared  from  the  throne,  as  certain 
and  undoubted  facts,  several  things  that  were  either 
wrested,  misrepresented,,  or  void  of  all  foundation.  The 
memorialist  affirmed,  that  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was 
built  on  the  quadruple  alliance :  that  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce was  calculated  to  promote  the  mutual  and  lawful 
advantages  of  the  subjects  of  both  parties,  agreeably  tp 
the  law  of  nations ;  and  in  no  respect  prejudicial  to  the 
British  nation.  He  declared,  that  there  was  no  offensive 
alliance  concluded  between  the  two .  crowns :  that  the 
supposed  article  relating  to  the  pretender  was  an  abso- 
lute falsehood :  that  the  insinuation  with  respect  to  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar  was  equally  untrue,  his  master  having 
made  no  engagements  with  the  king  of  Spain,  but  such 
as  were  specified  in  the  treaty  communidated  to  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty.  He  said,  however,  the  hostilities  nota- 
riously  committed  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere 
against  the  king  of  Spain,  in  violation  of  treaties,  seemed 
to  justify  that  prince's  undertaking  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 
Finally,  he  demanded,  in  the  name  of  his  imperial  mar 
jesty,  suitable  reparation  for  the  injury  his  honour  had 
sustained  from  such  calumnious  imputations.  Both 
houses  of  parliament  expressed  their  indignation  at  the 
insolence  of  this  memorial,  in  an  address  to  his  majesty ; 
and  Mr.  Palms  was  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom^ 
Virulent  declarations  were  presented  by  the  ministers  of 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  the  diet  of 
the  empire  at  Ratisbon;  and  such  personal  reflection^ 
retorted  between  these  two  potentates,  that  all  hppe  of 
reconciliation  vanished. 

§  XXXIV.  King  George,  in  order  to  secure  himself 
against  the  impending  storm,  entered  into  more  strict 
engagements  with  the  French  king ;  and  agreed  to  pay 
50,000/.  for  three  years  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  in  con-: 
sideration  of  that  prince's  holding  in  readiness  a  body  of 
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ten  thousand  troops  for  the  occasions  of  the  alliance. 
He  concluded  a  fresh  treaty  with  the  king  of  Denmark, 
who  promised  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  auxiliaries, 
on  account  of  a  large  subsidy  granted  by  the  king  of 
France.  The  proportions  of  troops  to  be  sent  into  the 
field  in  case  of  a  rupture,  were  ascertained.  His  Bri- 
tannic majesty  engaged  for  four-and-twenty  thousand 
men,  and  a  strong  squadron  to  be  sent  into  the  Baltic. 
He  made  a  convention  with  the  prince  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
who  undertook  to  provide  eight  thousand  infantry,  and 
four  thousand  horse,  in  consideration  of  74,000/.,  to  be 
paid  by  Great  Britain  immediately,  and  50,000/.  more 
in  case  the  troops  should  be  required,  beside  iheir  pay 
and  subsistence.*  Such  was  the  fruit  of  all  the  alliances 
so  industriously  planned  since  the  accession  of  king 
George  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  day  of  his 
trouble,  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  espoused  his 
daughter,  deserted  his  interest ;  and  the  states-general 
stood  aloof.  For  the  security  of  his  German  dominions, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  king  of  France, ^ho  was  a  pre- 
carious ally ;  to  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  ' 
the  principality  of  Hesse-Cassel;  but  none  of  these 
powers  would  contribute  thdr  assistance  without  being 
gratified  with  exorbitant  subsidies,  though  the  danger 
was  common,  and  the  efforts  ought  to  have  been  equal. 
Instead  of  allies,  they  professed  themselves  mercenaries. 
Great  Britain  paid  them  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
dominions:  she,  moreover,  undertook  to  maintain  a 
powerful  fleet  for  their  safety.  Is  there  any  Briton  so 
weak  as  to  think,  or  so  fool-hardy  as  to  affirm,  that  this 
was  a  British  quarrel  ? 

§  XXXV.  For  the  support  of  those  expensive  trea- 
ties, Mr.  Scroope,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  moved  in 
the  house  of  commons,  that  in  the  malt-tax  bill  diey 
should  insert  a  clause  of  appropriation,  empowering  the 
king  to  apply  such  sums  as  should  be  necessary  for  de- 
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fraying  the  expenses  and  engagements  which  had  been, 
or  should,  be  made  before  the  25th  day  of  September,  in 
concerting  such  measures  as  he  should  think  most  con- 
ducive to  the  security  of  trade,  and  restoring  the  peace 
of  Europe.     To  little  purpose  did  the  members  in  the 
opposition  urge,  that  this  method  of  asking  and  grant- 
ing supplies  was  unparliamentary :  that  such  a  clause 
would  render  ineffectual  that  appropriation  of  the  public 
money  which  the  wisdom  of  all  parliaments  had  thought 
a  necessary  security  agaiiist  misapplication,  which  was 
the  more  to  be  feared,  as  no  provision  was  made  to  call 
any  person  to  an  account  for  the  money  that  should  be 
disposed  of  by  virtue  of  this  clause:  that  great  sums  had 
already  been  granted :  that  such  an  unlimited  power 
ought  never  to  be  given  in  a  free  government:  that 
such  confidence  in  the  crown  might,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  evil  ministers,  be  attended  with  the  most 
dangerous  consequences :   that  the  constitution  could 
not  be  preserved,  but  by  a  strict  adherence  to  those 
essential  parliamentary  forms  of  granting  supplies  upon 
estimates,  and  of  appropriating  these  supplies  to  services 
and  occasions  publicly  avowed  and  judged  necessary : 
that  such  clauses,  if  not  seasonably  checked,  would 
become  so  frequent,  as  in  time  to  lodge  in  the  crown 
and  in  the  ministers   an  absolute  and  uncontrollable 
power  of  rttising  money  upon  the  people,  which,  by  the 
constitution,  is,  and  with  safety  can  only.be,  lodged  in 
the  whole  legislature.     The  motion  was  carried,  the 
clause  added,  and  the  bill  passed  through  the  other 
house  without  amendment,  though  not  without  opposi- 
tion.    Notwithstanding  this  vote  of  credit,  sir  William 
Yonge  moved,  that  towards  the  supply  granted  by  the 
king,  the  sum  of  370,000/.  should  be  raised  by  loans  on 
exchequer  bills,  to  be  charged  on  the  surplus  of  the  du- 
ties of  coal  and  culm,  which  was  reserved  for  the  par- 
liament's disposal.     Though  this  motion  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  sir  Joseph  Jekyll  and  Mr.'Pukeney,  as  a 
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dangerous  deyiation  fi-om  several  votes  and^  acts  of  par* 
liament,  by  which  the  exceedings  of  the  public  &nds 
were  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt, 
or  to  the  increase  of  the  sinking  funds,  it  was  carried  by 
the  majority. 

§  XXXVI.  On  the  16th  day  of  May  the  parliament 
was  prorogued,  after  the  king  had  acknowledged  their 
zeal,  liberality,  and  dispatch ;  and  given  them  to  under- 
stand, that  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  actually  begun. 
The  trenches  were  opened  before  this  fortress  on  the 
11  th  day  of  February,  by  the  conde  de  las  Torres,  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  place  was  well 
provided  for  a  defence ;  and  the  old  earl  of  Portmore, 
who  was  governor,  embarked  with  a  reinforcement  from 
England,  under  convoy  of  a  fleet  commanded  by  sir 
Charles  Wager.  He  arrived  at  Gibraltar  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  where  he  landed  the  troops,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  ammunition,  warlike  stores,  and  four-and- 
twenty  pieces  of  caimon.  At  the  same  time,  five  hun- 
dred men  arrived  firom  Minorca ;  so  that  the  garrison 
amounted  to  six  thousand,  plentifully  supplied  with 
fresh  provisions  from  the  coast  of  Barbary ,  and  treated 
the  efforts  of  the  besiegers  with  great  contempt.  The 
states-general,  being  apprehensive  of  an  attempt  upon 
their  barrier  in  the  Netherlands,  desired  the  king  would 
hold  in  readiness  the  ten  thousand  auxiliaries  stipulated 
in  the  treaty.  These  were  immediately  prepared  for 
embarkation,  and  the  forces  of  England  were  augmented 
with  thirty  new  raised  companies.  Sir  John  Norris  set 
Bail  with  a  powerfiil  fleet  for  the  Baltic,  and  was  joined 
by  a  Danish  squadron :  but  the  czarina  dying  x>n  the 
17th  day  of  May,  he  had  no  occasion  to  commit  hos- 
tilities, as  the  Russian  armament  was  laid  aside. 

§  XXXVIL  Meanwhile  the  powers  at  variance) 
though  extremely  irritated  against  each  other,  were  all 
equally  averse  to  a  war  that  might  again  embroil  all 
Europe.     The  king  of  France  interposed  his  mediation. 
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which  was  conducted  by  the  dukede  Richelieu,  his  am- 
bassador at  Vienna.     Plans  and  counterplans  of  pacifi- 
cation were  proposed  between  the  two  crowns,  and  the 
allies.     At  length,  all  parties  agreed  to  twelve  prelimi- 
i^ry  articles,  which  were  signed  in  May  at  Paris,  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Hanoverian  alliance,  and  afterward  at, 
Vienna,   by  the  imperial  and  Spanish    ambassadors. 
These  imported,   that  hostilities  should  immediately 
cease :  that  the  charter  of  the  Ostend  company  should 
be  suspended  for  seven  years :  and  that  a  congress  should 
in  four  months  be  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  for  ad* 
justing  all  differences,  and  consolidating  the  peace  of 
Europe.     This  congress  was  afterward  traiisferred  to 
Soissons,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  French  minister, 
whose  presence  was  necessary  at  *  court.     The  siege  of 
Gibraltar  was  raised,  after  it  had  lasted  four  months, 
during  which  the  Spaniards  lost  a  great  number  of  meu 
by  sickness,  while  the   garrison  sustained  very  little 
damage.     The  court  of  Madrid,  however,  started  some 
hew  difficulties,  and  for  some  time  would  not  consent 
to  the  restitution  of  the  South-sea  ship,  which  had  been 
detained  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  West  Indies ;  so  that 
sir  Charles  Wager  continued  to  cruise  on  the  coast  of 
Spain:  but  these  objections  were  removed  in  the  sequel, 
§  XXXVIII.  King  George  having  appointed  a  re- 
gency, Embarked  at  Greenwich  on  the  3d  day  of  June, 
and  landing  in  Holland  on  the  7th,  set  out  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Hanover.     He  .was  suddenly  seized  with  a  para- 
lytic disorder  on  the  road ;  he  forthwith  lost  the  faculty 
of  speech,  became  lethai^c,  and  was  conveyed  in  a  state 
of  insensibility  to  Osnabruck.     There  he  expired  on 
Sunday  the  11  th  day  of  June,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of 
his  age,  and  in  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. — George  L 
was  plain  and  simple  in  his  person  and  address,  grave 
and  composed  in  his  deportment,  though  easy,  familiar, 
and  facetious  in  his  hours  of  relaxation.     Before  he  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  he  had  acquired  the 
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character  of  a  circumspect  general,  a  just  and  it^erci- 
ful  prince,  a  wise  politician,  who  perfectly  jinderstood, 
and  steadily  pursued,  his  own  interest.  With. these 
qualities,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  he  came  to  Eng- 
land extr^nely  well  disposed' to  govern  his  new  subjects 
according  to  the  maxims  of  the  British  constitution;  and 
the  genius  of  the  people ;  and  if  ever  he  seemed  to  de- 
bate from  these  principles,  we  may  take  it  for  grafted, 
that  he  was  misled  by  the  venal  suggestions  of  a  mi- 
nistry whose  power  and  influence  were  founded  on  cor- 
ruption.** 

^  Geofge  L  married  the  prineei^  Sophia  Dorothy,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
duke  of  ^11,  by  whom  he  had  King  George  II.  and  the  late  queen  of  Prussia. 
Hie  king's  body  was  conveyed  to  Hanover,  and  intenned  among  his  ancestors. 
From  the  death  of  Charles  II.  to  this  period,  England  had  made  a  considerable 
figure  in  every  branch  of  literature.  Dr.  Atterbury  and  Dr.  Clatke  distinguished 
themselves  in  divinity — Mr.  Whiston  wrote  in  defence  of  Arianism — John  Locke 
shone  forth  the  great  restorer  of  human  reason — the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  raised  an 
elegant,  though  feeble,  system  of  moral  philosophy—^Berkeley,  afterward  bishop 
of  Cloyne  in  Ireland,  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  subUety  and  variety  of 
metaphysicai  arguments,  lis  well  as  in  the  art  6f  deduction — lord  Bolingbrokels 
talents  as  a  metaphysician  have  been  questioned  since  his  posthumous  works  ap- 
peared — great  progress  was  made  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  by  Wallis, 
Halley,  and  ^lamstead — ^the  art  of  medicine  owed  some  valuable  improvements  to 
the  classical  Dr.  Friend,  and  the  elegant  Dr.  Mead.  Among  the  poets  of  this  era, 
we  number  John  Phillips,  author  of  a  didactic  poem,  called  Cyder,  a  performance 
of  real  merit:  he  lived  and  died  in  obscurity — William  Congreve,  celebrated  for 
his  comedies,  which  are  not  so  famous  for  strength  of  character  and  power  of 
humour,  as  for  wit,  elegance,  and  regularity — Vanbuxgh,  wKo  wrote  with  more 
nature  and  fire,  though  with  far  less  art  and  precision — Steele,  who  in  his  comedies 
successfully  engrafted  modem  characters  on  the  ancient  drama — ^Farquhar,  who 
drew  his  pictures  from  fancy  rather  than  from  nature,  and  whose  chief  merit  con- 
sists in  the  agreeable  pertness  and  vivaci^  of  his  dialogue — Addison,  whose  fame 
as  a  poet  greatly  exceeded  his  genius,  which  was  cold  and  enervate ;  though  he 
yielded  to  none  in  the  character  of  an  essayist,  either  fos  style  or  matter— Swift, 
whose  muse  seems  to  have  been  mere  misanthropy :  he  was  a  cynic  rather  than  a 

goet,  «nd  his  natural  dryness  and  sarcastic  seventy  would  have  been  unpleasing, 
ad  he  not  qualified  them,  by  adopting  the  extravagant  lijmiour  of  Lucian  and  Ra- 
belais— Prior,  lively,  familiar,  and  amusing — Rowe,  eoleihn,  florid,  and  declama- 
tory^— Pope,  the  prince  of  lyric  poetry ;  unrivalled  in  satire,  ethics,  and  polished 
versification — ^the  agrieeable  Pamel, — the  wild,  the  witty,  and' the  whimsical 
Garth — Gay,  whose  fables  may  vie  with  those  of  La  Fontaine,  in  native  humour, 
ease,  and  simplicity,  and  whose  genius  for  pastoral  was  truly  original.  Dr.  Bent- 
ley  stood  foremost  in  the  list  of  critics  and  commentators.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
raised  some  noble  monuments  of  architecture.  Tlie  most  remarkable  political 
writers  were  Davenant,  Hare,  Swift,  Steele,  Addison,  Bolingbroke,  and  Trenchard. 
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1 1.  George  II.  ascends  the  throne  of  Great  Britsdn — §  II.  Charac- 
ters of  the  principal  persons  concerned  in  the  ministry — §  III. 
Debates  in  parliament  concerning  the  civil  list — §  IV.  Changes 
and  promotions — §V»  New  parliament — ^  VI.  Violent  dispute 
concerning  the  national  debt — §  VII.  Vote  of  credit-^§  VIII.  A 
double  marriage  between  the  houses  of  Spain  and  Portugal — 
^  IX.  Liberality  of  the  commons — ^  X.  Debates  on  the  subsidies 
of  Hesse-Cassel  and  Wolfenbuttle — §  XI.  Committee  for  inspect^ 
ing  the  gaols — §  XII.  Address  touching  the  Spanish  depredations 
— §  XIII.  A  sum  voted  to  the  king  on  account  of  arrears  due  on 
the  civil  list  revenue — §  XIV.  Proceedings  in  the  house  of  lords 
— I  XV.  Wise  conduct  of  the  Irish  parliament — ^  XVI.  Abdica- 
tion of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  Death  of  pope  Benedict  XIII. — 
§  XVII.  Substance  of  the  king's  speech  to  both  houses-*-^  XVIII. 
Objections  to  the  treaty  of  Seville  in  the  house  of  lords-^V  XIX. 
Opposition  in  the  lower  house  to  a  standing  army — %XX»  Bill 
prohibiting  loans  to  foreign  princes  or  states---^  XXI.  Charter  of 
the  East  India  company  prolonged — §  XXII.  the  emperor  resents 
the  treaty  of  Seville — §  XXIII.  Seven  Indian  chiefs  arrive  in 
England.  Revolution  at  Constantinople — §  XXIV.  England  in- 
fested with  robbers,  assassins,  and  incendiaries — §  XXV.  Bill 
against  pensioners  sitting  as  members  in  the  house  of  commons 
-^§  XXVI.  Treaty  of  Vienna— §t  XXVII.  Death  of  the  duke  of 
Parma — §  XXVIII.  Don  Carlos  takes  possession  of  his  territories 
— §  XXIX.  France  distracted  by  religious  disputes — ^§  XXX.  The 
ministry  violently  opposed  in  parliament — ^  XXXI.  Debate  on  a 
standing  army — §  XXXII.  Account  of  the  charitable  COTporation 
— §  XXXIII.  Revival  of  the  salt-tax— §  XXXIV.  Mr.  Pulteney's 
name  struck  out  of  the  list  of  privy-counsellors — §  XXXV.  The 
king  sets  out  for  Hanover. 

§  I.  At  the  accession  of  George  II.  thenation  had  great 
reason  to  wish  for  an  alteration  of  measures.  The  puh- 
lic  debt,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  economy  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  ministers ;  notwithstanding  the  sinking 
fund,  which  had  been  extolled  as  a  growing  treasure 
sacred  to  the  discharge  of  national  encumbrances,  was 
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now  increased  to  60,261,206/.  19^.  8|rf.  The  king- 
dom was  bewildered  in  a  labyrinth  of  treaties  and  con- 
ventions, by  which  it  stood  engaged  in  pecuniary  subsi- 
dies to  many  powers  upon  the  continent,  with  whom 
its  real  interests  could  never  be  connected.  The  wealth 
of  the  nation  had  been  lavished  upon  these  foreign  con- 
nexions, upon  unnecessary  wars,  and  fruitless  expedi- 
tions. Dangerous  encroachments  had  been  made  upon 
the  constitution,  by  the  repeal  of  the  act  for  triennial  par- 
liaments ;  by  frequent  suspensions  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act  upon  frivolous  occasions ;  by  repealing  clauses  in 
the  act  of  settlement ;  by  votes  of  credit ;  by  habituating 
the  people  to  a  standing  army ;  and,  above  all,  by  esta- 
blishing a  system  of  corruption,  which  at  all  times 
would  secure  a  majority  in  parliament.  The  nature  of 
prerogative,  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  nation  had 
formerly  been  often  endangered,  was  now  so  well  under- 
stood, and  so  securely  reistrained,  that  it  could  no  longer 
be  used  for  the  same  oppressive  purposes :  besides,  an 
avowed  extension  of  the  prerogative  required  more  abi- 
lity, courage,  and  resolution,  than  the  present  ministry 
could  e^cert.  They  understood  their  own  strength,  and 
had  recourse  to  a  more  safe  and  effectual  expedient.  The 
vice,  luxury,  and  prostitution  of  the  age,  the  almost  total 
extinction  of  sentiment,  honour,  and  public  spirit,  had 
prepared  the  minds  of  men  for  slavery  and  corruption. 
The  means  were  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry ;  the  pub- 
lie  treasure  was  at  their  devotion :  they  multiplied  places 
and  pensions,  to  increase  the  number  of  their  depen- 
dants :  they  squandered  away  the  money  of  the  nation, 
without  taste,  discernment,  decency,  or  remorse :  they 
enlisted  an  army  of  the  most  abandoned  emissaries, 
whom  they  employed  to  vindicate  the  worst  measures, 
in  the  fax:e  of  truth,  common  sense,  and  common  honesty ; 
and  they  did  not  fail  to  stigmatize  as  Jacobites,  and 
enemies  to,  the  government,  all  those  who  presumed  to 
question  the  merit  of  their  administration. 
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§  II.  The  supreme  direction  of  affairs  was  not  yet 
engrossed  by  a  single  minister-  Lord  Townshead  had 
the  reputation  of  conducting  the  external  trans^actions 
relating  to  treaties  and  negotiations.  He  is  said  to  have 
understood  that  province,  though  he  did  not  always 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  understanding.  He  pos-* 
sessed  an  extensive  fund  of  knowledge ;  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  functions  of  his  office.  The  duke 
of  N.  his  colleague,  was  not  remarkable  for  any  of  these 
qualifications  :  he  owed  his  promotion  to  his  uncommoA 
zeal  for  the  illustrious  house  of  Hanover,  and  to  the 
strength  of  his  interest  in  parliament,  rather  than  to  his 
judgment,  precision,  or  any  other  intellectual  merit. 
Lord  C.  who  may  be  counted  an  auxiliary,  though  not 
immediately  concerned  in  the  administration,  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  character  of  envoy  at  several 
courts  in  Europe.  He  had  attained  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  all  the  different  interests  and  connexions  sub-; 
sisting  among  the  powers  of  the  continent ;  and  he  iur 
finitely  surpassed  all  the  ministers  in  learning  and  capa-^ 
cily .  He  was  indeed  the  only  man  of  genius  employed 
under  this  government.  He  spoke  with  ease  and  pro- 
priety ;  his  conceptions  were  just  and  lively ;  his  infer-^ 
ences  bold ;  his  counsels  vigorous  and  warm.  Yet  he 
depreciated  his  talents,  by  acting  in  a  subordinate  cha- 
racter to  those  whom  he  despised ;  and  seemed  to  look 
upon  the  pernicious  measures  of  a  bad  ministry  with 
silent  contempt,  rather  than  with  avowed  detestation « 
The  interior  government  of  Great  Britain  was  chiefly 
managed  by  sir  Robert  W.  a  man  of  extraordinary  tar 
lents,  who  had  from  low  beginning  raised  himself  to 
the  head  of  the  treasury.  Having  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  lower  house,  he  declared  himself  one  of  the  most 
forward  partisans  of  the  whig  faction.  He  was  endued 
with  a  species  of  eloquence,  which,  though  neither  ner- 
vous nor  elegant,  flowed  with  great  facility,  and  was  so 
plausible  on  all  subjects,  that  even  when  he  misrepre- 
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sented  the  truth,  whether  from  ignorance  or  design,  he 
seldom  failed  to  persuade  that  part  of  his  audience  foi^ 
whose  hearing  his  harangiie  was  chiefly  intended.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  public  funds, 
and  understood  the  whole  mystery  of  stock-jobbing. 
This  knowledge  produced  a  connexion  between  him  and 
the  money-corporations,  which  served  to  enhance  his 
importance.  He  perceived  the  bulk  of  mankind  were 
actuated  by  a  sordid  thirst  of  lucre :  he  had  sagacity 
enough  to  convert  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  to  his 
own  advantage  :  and  on  this,  and  this  alone,  he  founded 
the  whole  superstructure  of  his  subsequent  admtnistra- 
tion.  In  the  late  reign  he  had,  by  dint  of  speaking 
decisively  to  every  question,  by  boldly  impeaching  the 
conduct  of  the  tory  ministers,  by  his  activity  in  elections, 
and  engaging  as  a  projector  in  the  scheme  of  the 
monied-interest,  become  a  leading  member  in  the  house 
of  commons.  By  his  sufferings  under  the  tory  parlia- 
ment he  attained  the  rank  of  a  martyr  to  his  party :  his 
interest,  his  reputation,  and  his  presumption,  daily  in- 
creased :  he  opposed  Sunderland  as  his  rival  in  power, 
and  headed  a  dangerpus  defection  from  the  ministry, 
which  evinced  the  greatness  of  his  influence  and  autho- 
rity. He  had  the  glory  of  being  principally  concerned 
in  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  late  king  and 
the  prince  of  Wales :  then  he  was  re-associated  in  the 
administration  with  additional  credit,-  and,  from  the 
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death  of  the  earls  of  Sunderland  and  Stanhope,  he  had 
been  making  long  strides  towards  the  office  of  prime 
minister.  He  knew  the  maxims  he  had  adopted  would 
subject  him  to  the  hatred,  the  ridicule,  and  the  reproach 
of  some  individuals,  who  had  not  yet  resigned  all  senti- 
ments of  patriotism,  nor  all  views  of  opposition :  but  the 
number  of  these  were  inconsiderable,  when  compared 
to  that  which  constituted  the  body  of  the  community ; 
and  he  would  not  suffer  the  consideration  of  such  anta- 
gonists to  come  in  competition  with  his  schemes  of 
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power,  affluence,  and  authority.     Nevertheless^  low  as 
he  had  humbled  anti-ministerial  association,  it  required 
all  his  artifice  to  elude,  all  his  patience  and  natural 
phlegm  to  bear,  the  powerful  arguments  that  were  urged, 
and  ^e  keen  satire  that  was  exercised,  against  his  mea- 
sures and  management,  by  a  few  members  in  the  oppo- 
sition.    Sir  William  Wyndham  possessed  all  the  energy 
of  elocution  :  Mr.  Shippen  was  calm,  intrepid,  shrewd, 
and  sarcastic :  Mr.  W.  Pulteney  inherited  from  nature  a 
good  understanding,  which  he  had  studiously  cultivated. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  members  in  the  house 
of  commons,  extremely  well  qualified  to  judge  of  lite- 
rary productions ;  well  read  in  history  and  politics ; 
deeply  skilled  in  the  British  constitution,  the  detail  of 
government,  and  the  nature  of  the  finances.     He  spok^ 
with  freedom,  fluency,  and  uncommon  warmth  of  de- 
clamation, which  was  said  to  be  the  effect  of  personal 
animosity  to  sir  R.  W.  with  whom  he  had  been  formerly 
connected. 

^  HI.  An  express  arriving  on  the  1 4th  day  of  June, 
with  an  account  of  the  king's  death,  his  late  majesty 
king  George  II.  repaired  from  Richmond,  whei-e  he 
received  this  intelligence,  to  Leicester-house ;  and  the 
members  of  the  privy-council  being  assembled  were 
sworn  anew.  The  king  declared  his  firm  purpose  to 
preserve  the  constitution  in  church  and  state,  and  to 
cultivate  those  alliances  which  his  father  had  made  with 
foreign  princes.  At  the  same  time,  he  took  and  sub- 
scribed the  oath  for  the  security  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, as  required  by  the  act  of  union.  Next  day  he  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain.  The  parliament  as- 
sembled in  pursuance  of  the  act  made  for  that  purpose ; 
but  was  immediately  prorogued  by  commission  to  the 
27th  day  of  the  month.  All  the  great  oflicers  of  state 
continued  in  their  places  :  sir  Robert  Walpole  kept  pos- 
session of  the  treasury;  ai\d  the  system  of  politics, 
which  the  late  king  had  established,  underwent  no  sort 
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of  alteration.     The  king,  in  his  speech  to  both  houses 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  professed  a  fixed  resolution 
to  merit  the  love  and  affection  of  his  people,  by  maiur- 
taining  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  religious  and 
civil  rights.     He  promised  to  lessen  the  public  expense 
as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  affairs  would  permit :  he 
observed  to  the  commons,  that  the  grant  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  civil  list  revenues  was  now  determined ;  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  make  a  new  pro-* 
vision  for  the  support  of  him  and  his  family ;  lastly,  he 
recommended  it  to  both  houses  to  dispatch  the  business 
that  should  be  necessarily  brought  before  them,  as  the 
season  of  the  year  and  the  circumstances  of  time  re- 
quired  AeirprLnce  in  fl.e  co^fy.    Add«s«s  of  con. 
dolence  and  congratulation  being  drawn  up  and  pre* 
seated,  the  commons,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  houi^e, 
took  into  consideration  a  motion  for  a  supply  to  his 
majesly .     Sir  Robert  Walpole  having  observed,  that  the 
annual  sum  of  700,000/.  granted  to,  and  settled  on  the 
late  king,  had  fallen  short  every  year ;  and  that  his  pre- 
sent majesty's  expenses  were  likely  to  increase,  by  rea- 
son of  the  largeness  of  his  family,  moved,  that  the 
entire  revenues  of  the  civil  list,  which  produced  about 
800,000/.  per  annum,  should  be  settled  on  the  king 
during  his  life.     Mr.  Shippen  opposed  this  motion  as 
inconsistent  with  the  trust  reposed  in  them  as  repr eseur 
tatives  of  the  people,  who  ought  to  be  very  frugal  in 
exercising  the  right  of  giving  away  the  public, money. 
He  said,  the  sum  of  700,000/.  was  not  obtained  for  his 
late  majesty  without  a  long  and  solemn  debate ;  and 
every  member  who  contended  for  it  at  that  time,  allowed 
it  to  be  an  ample  royal  revenue :  that,  although  his  ma- 
jesty's family  should  be  enlarged,  a  circumstance  which 
had  been  urged  as  one  reason  for  the  motion,  he  prer 
sumed  the  appointments  of  ^  prince  Frederick  would  be 
much  inferior  to  those  settled  on  his  present  majesty 
when  he  was  prince  of  Wales :  besides,  it  was  to  be 
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liop6d  that  many  personal,  md.ny  particular  expenses  in 
the  late  reign,  especially  those  for  frequent  journeys  to 
Hanover,  wo\ild  be  discontinued,  and  entirely  cease.  He 
observed,  that  the  civil  list  branches  in  the  queen's  reign 
did  not  often  exceed  the  sum  of  550,000/. ;  nevertheless 
she  called  upon  her  parliament  but  once,  in  a  reign  of 
thirteen  years,  to  pay  the  debts  contracted  in  her  civil 
government;  and  these  were  occasioned  by  the  iinpar 
ralleled  instances  of  her  piety  and  generosity.     She  gave 
the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  arising  to  19,000/,  a  year,  ba 
an  augmentation  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  clergy. 
She  bestowed  5000/.  per  annum,  out  of  the  post-oflGice, 
on  thjB  duke  of  Marlborough :  she  suflfered  700/.  to  be 
charged  weekly  on  the  same  office,  for  the  service  of  the 
public :  she  expended  several  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  building  the  castle  of  Blenheim :  she  allowed  4000/, 
annually  to  prince  Charles  of  Denmark  :  she  sustained 
great  losses  by  the  tin  contract :  she  supported  the  poor 
Palatines :  she  exhibited  many  other  proofs  of  royal 
bounty :  and  immediately  before  her  death  she  had 
formed  a  plan  of  retrenchment,  which  would  have  re- 
duced her  yearly  expenses  to  459,941/.     He  affirmed, 
that  a  million  a  year  would  not  be  sufficient  to  carry  on 
the  exorbitant  expenses,  so  often  and  so  justly  com- 
plained of  in  the  house  of  commons:  that  over  and 
above  the  yearly  allowance  of  700,000/.  many  occasional  - 
taxes,  many  excessive  sums  were  raised,  and  all  sunk 
in  the  bottomless  gulf  jDf  secret  service.     Two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  poimds  were  raised  in  defiance  of  the 
ancient  parliamentary  methods,  to  secure  the  kingdom 
from  a  Swedish  invasion :  then  the  two  insurance-offices 
were  erected,  and  paid  near  300,000/.  for  their  charters : 
our  enmity  with  Sweden  being  changed  into  alliance 
a  subsidy  of  72,000/.  was  implacably  granted,  to  fulfil 
some  secret  engagements  with  that  crown:  24,000/. 
were  given  for  burning  merchant  ships  arrived  from 
infected  pls^cea,  though  the  goods  which  ought  to  have 
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beto  destroyed  for  the  public  safety  were  afterward  pri- 
vately sold :  a  sum  of  SOO^OOO/.  was  demanded^  and 
granted,  for  paying  the  debts  of  the  civil  list ;  and  his 
majesty  declared  by  messc^e,  he  was  resolved  to  retrench 
his  expenses  for  the  future.  Notwithstanding  this  reso- 
lution, in  less  than  four  years,  a  new  demand  of  the  like 
sum  was  made  and  granted  to  discharge  new  encum- 
brances :  the  Spanish  ships  of  war  which  admiral  Bjmg 
took  in  the  Mediterranean  were  sold  for  a  considerable 
sum  of  money ;  125,000/.  were  granted  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, to  be  secretly  disposed  of  for  the  public  utility; 
and  there  was  still  a  debt  in  the  civil  government, 
amounting  to  above  600,000/.  He  took  notice,  that  this 
amazing  extravagance,  happened  under  the  conduct  of 
persons  pretending  to  surpass  all  their  predecessors  in 
the  kiiowledge  and  care  of  the  public  revenue :  that  as 
none  of  these  sums  had  been  accounted  for,  they  were, 
in  all  probability,  employed  in  services  not  fit  to  be 
owned.  He  said,  he  heartily  wished  that  time,  the  great 
discoverer  of  hidden  truths  and  concealed  iniquities, 
might  produce  a  list  of  all  such  as  had  been  perverted 
from  their  public  duty  by  private  pensions ;  who  had 
been  the  hired  slaves  and  the  corrupt  instruments  of  a 
profuse  and  vain-glorious  administration.  He  proposed, 
that  instead  of  granting  an  addition  to -the  civil  list,  they 
should  restrict  that  revenue  to  a  certain  sum,  by  con- 
cluding the  question  with  these  words,' "  in  like  manner 
as  they  were  granted  and  continued  to  his  late  majesty, 
so  as  to  make  up  the  clear  yearly  sum  of  700,000/." 
To  these  particulars,  which  were  indeed  unanswerable, 
no  reply  was  made.  Even  this  mark  of  decency  was 
laid  aside,  as  idle  and  superfluous.  The  house  agreed 
to  the  motion :  and  a  bill^as  brought  in  for  the  better 
support  of  his  majesty's  household.  The  commons 
having  received  a  message  from  the  king,  desiring- they 
would  make  a  farther  provision  for  the  queen  his  consort, 
resolved.  That  in  case  she  should  survive  his.  majesty, 
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tte  sum  of  100,000/.  should  be  settled  upon  her  for  life, 
charged  upon  the  revenues  of  the  civil  list,  together 
with  his  majesty's  palace  of  Somerset-house,  and  Rich- 
mond Old-park.  A  bill  was  formed  on  this  resolution, 
which,  as  well  as  the  other,  passed  both  houses ;  and 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  17th  day  of  July,  when 
the  kii^,  in  a  speech  to  both  houses,  expressed  his  satis- 
faction with  their  conduct,  and  congratulated  them  upon 
the  wealth  and  glory  of  the  nation,  by  which  they  had 
acquired  such  weight  in  holding  the  balance  of  Europe. 
Then  the  lord-chancellor  prorogued  the  parliament  to 
the  29th  day  of  August ;  but  on  the  7th  of  that  month 
a  proclamation  was  issued  for  dissolving  this,  and  con- 
voking another. 

§  IV.  In  the  interim  some  changes  were  made  at  dif- 
ferent departments  of  civil  economy.  Lord  viscount 
Torrington  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty : 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland  was  appointed  first  lord-com- 
missioner of  trade  and  plantations.  Philip  Doymer 
Stanhope,  earl  of  Chesterfield,  a  nobleman  remarkable 
for  his  wit,  eloqu^ce,  and  polished  manners,  was  nomi- 
nated ambassador  to  the  Hague.  The  privy-council 
being  dissolved,  another  was  appointed  of  the  members 
then  present.  The  duke  of  Devonshire  was  dignified 
with  the  place  of  president ;  and  the  duke  of  St.  Alban's 
was  appointed  master  of  the  horse.  On  the  1 1th  day 
of  October,  the  coronation  of  the  king  and  queen  was 
performed  at  Westminster-abbey,  with  the  usual  solem-: 
nity.*'  By  this  time  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  were 
perfectly  reconciled ;  all  Europe  was  freed  from  the 
calamities  of  war;  and  the  peace  of  Great  Britain  sufiered 
no  interruption,  except  from  some  transient  tumults 

c  Kinff  George  II.  ascended  the  throne  in  the  forty-fourth  vear  of  his  age.  On 
the  2d  aay  of  September  1705,  he  espoused  the  princess  Wilhelmina  Charlotte 
Caroline,  daughter  to  John  Frederick,  marquis  of  Brandenbnigh  Anspach,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  Frederick  Louis,  prince  of  Wales,  bom  at  Hanover  on  the 
51  St  dav  of  January  1707,  and  William  Augustus,  bom  at  London  <m  the  15th 
day  of  April  17j21.  She  had  likewise  bom  four  princesses,  namely,  Anne,  Amelia, 
Caroline,  |if aiy,  and  w^  afterward  delivered  of  Louisa,  mamed  in  the  sequel 
ta  the  king  of  Denmark. 
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among  the  tinners  of  Cornwall,  who,  being  provoked  by 
a  scarcity  of  com,  rose  in  arms,  and  plundered  the  gra- 
naries of  that  county. 

§  V.  The  elections  in  England  and  Scotland  for  the 
parliament  having  succeeded  on  the  new  system,  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  ministry,  the  two  houses  met  on 
the  23d  day  of  January,  when  the  commons  unanimously 
chose  for  their  speaker  Arthur  Onslow,  esquire,  knight  of 
the  shire  for  Surrey,  a  gentleman  of  extensive  knowledge, 
worth,  and  probity;  grave,  eloquent,  venerable,  and 
every  way  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  that  honourable 
and  important  office.  '  The  king,  in  his  speech  to  this 
new  parliament,  declared,  that  by  the  last  advices  from 
abroad,  he  had  reason  to  hope  the  difficulties  which  had 
hitherto  retarded  the  execution  of  the  preliminaries, 
•  and  the  opening  of  the  congress,  would  soon  be  entirely 
removed :  in  the  mean  time,  he  represented  the  absolute 
necessity  of  continuing  the  preparation  which  had  hitherto 
secured  the  nation,  and  prevented  an  open  rupture  in 
Europe.  He  promised,  that  his  first  care  should  be  to 
reduce,  froiti  time  to  time,  the  expense  of  the  public,  as 
often,  and  as  soon  as  the  interest  and  safety  of  his  people 
would  permit  such  reduction.  He  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  of  seeing  the  foundation  laid  of  an  eflfectual  scheme 
for  the  increase  and  encouragement  of  seamen  in  general, 
that  they  might  be  invited  rather  than  compelled  into  the 
service  of  their  country.  Finally,  he  recommended  una- 
nimity, zeal,  and  dispatch  of  the  public  business.  Those 
speeches,  penned  by  the  minister,  were  composed  with  a 
view  to  soothe  the  minds  of  the  people  into  an  immediate 
concurrence  with  the  measures  of  the  government ;  but 
without  any  intention  of  performing  those  promises  of 
economy,  reformation,  and  national  advantage.  The  two 
houses  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  expressioQS  of 
applause  and  affection  to  his  majesty.  The  lords^,  in 
their  address,  hailed  him  as  the  best  of  kings,  and  the 
true  father  of  his  country.     The  commons  expressed  the 
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warmest  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings  they  enjoyed 
in  his  reign,  though  it  was  not  yet  eight  months  old. 
They  approved  of  all  his  transactions ;  they  promised  to 
support  him  in  all  his  undertakings ;  and  declared  they 
would   cheerfully  grant  whatever  supplies  should  be 
wanted  for  the  public  service.     Having  considered  the 
estimates  which  w6re  laid  before  them  by  order  of  his 
majesty,  they  voted  two-and-twenty  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  men  for  guards  and  garrisons ;  and 
fifteen  thousand  seamen  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
year.    They  granted  230,923/.  for  the  maintenance  of 
twelve  thousand  Hessian  troops ;  a  subsidy  of  60,000/. 
to  the  king  of  Sweden ;  and  half  that  sum  to  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  Wolfenbuttle.^     The   expense  of  the  year 
amounted  to  four  millions,  raised  by  a  land-tax  of  three 
shillings  in  the  pound,  a  malt-tax,  and  by  borrowing  of 
the  bank  1,750,000/.,  for  which  annuities  to  the  amount 
of  70,000/.  to  be  raised  by  duties  on  coals  imported  into 
the  city  of  London,  were  granted  to  that  corporation. 

§  VI.  All  these  sums,  however,  were  not  granted 
without  question.  The  number  of  land  forces  occasioned 
a  debate;  and  the  Hessian  auxiliaries  were  not  allowed 
without  dispute  land  opposition.  When  they  deliberated 
on  the  loan  of  the  bank,  Mr.  W.  Pulteney  observed,  that 
the  shifting  of  funds  was  but  perpetuating  taxes,  and 
putting  off  the  evil  day :  that  notwithstanding  the  great 
merit  which  some  persons  had  built  on  the  sinking  fund, 
it  appeared  that  the  national  debt  had  beeti  increased 
since  the  setting  up  that  pompous  project.  Some  warm 
altercation  passed  between  him  and  sir  Robert  Walpole 
on  this  subject.  The  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  common- 
council  of  London,  presented  a  petition,  setting  forth, 
that  the  duties  already  laid  upon  coals  and  culm,  import- 

'  Nothing  could   be  a  greater  burlesque  upon  negotiation  than  this  treaty  of 
xalliance  concluded  with  the  petty  duke  of  Wolfenbuttle,  who  very  gravely  gua- 
rantees to  his  Britannic  majesty  the  possession  of  his  three  kingdoms,  and  obliges 
himself  to  supply  his  majesty  with  fire  thousand  men,  in  consideration  of.  an 
annual  subviay  of  1^5,0002.  for  four  years. 
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ed  into  London,  affected  the  trade  pf  that  city  only;  that 
the  inequality  of  the  burden  was  a  great  discouragement 
to  their  manufactures,  and  a  hardship  upon  all  the  trad- 
ing inhabitants.     The  petition  was  rejectjed,  and  the  tax 
imposed.     The  house  having  addressed  the  king  for  a 
particular  and  distinct  account  of  the  distribution  of 
250,000/.  charged  to  have  been  issued  for  securing  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  kingdom,  and  preserving  and 
restoring  the  peace  of  Europe,  he  declined  granting  their 
request,  but  signified  in  general,  that  part  of  the  money 
had  been  issued,  and  disbursed  by  his  late  majesty,,  and 
the  remainder  by  himself  for  carrying  on  the  same  neces- 
sary services,  which  required  the  greatest  secrecy.  Such 
a  message  in  the  reign  of  king  William  would  have  raised 
a  dangerous  flame  in  the  house  of  commons.     Mr.  W. 
Pulteney  inveighed  against  such  a  vague  and  general 
way  of  accounting  for  the  public  money,  as  tending  to 
render  parliaments  altogether  insignificant,  to  cover  em- 
bezzlements, and  to  screen  corrupt  ^nd  rapacious  minis- 
ters.    The  commons  having  taken  into  consideration  the 
state  of  ^e  national  debt,  examined  the  accounts,  and 
interrogated  the  proper  officers.     A  motion  was  made  by 
a  court  member,  that  it  appeared  the  monies  already  is- 
sued and  applied  towards  dischargii^  the  national  debts, 
together  with  a  sum  to  be  issued  at  Lady-day,  amounted 
to  6,648,762/.  5^.  l^d.    In  vain  did  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  expose  the  fallacious  tendency  of  this  motion. 
.In  vain  did  they  demonstrate  the  fraudulent  artifice  used 
in  drawing  up  the  accounts :  the  motion  was  carried ; 
and  several  resolutions  were  taken  on  the  state  of  the 
national  debts.    In  the  particular  account  pf  these  debts, 
upon  which  the  house  resolved  to  form  a  representation 
to  his  majesty,  an  article  of  300,000/.  relating  to  the  duty 
upon  wrought  plate  was  totally  omitted.     This  extraor- 
dinary omission  being  discovered,  gave  rise  to  a  very 
warm  debate,  and  to  very  severe  reflections  against  those 
who  superintended  the   public  accounts.     This  error 
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being  rectified,  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purjx>se 
drew  up  the  representations,  <iont«ming  a  particular 
detail  of  the  national  debts  discharged  and  incurred  since 
the  25th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1716,  with  a  state 
of  the  sinking  fund  and  of  the  public  credit.  The  draft, 
being  approved  by  the  house,  was  presented  to  the  king, 
who  received  it  graciously.  He  took  this  opporttinity 
of  saying,  that  the  provisioii  made  for  gradually  dis- 
charging the  national  debt  was  now  become  so  certain 
and  considerable,  that  nothing  biit  some  unforeseen  event 
could  alter  or  diminish  it :  a  circumstance  that  afforded 
the  fairest  prospect  of  seeing  the  old  debts  discharged 
without  any  necessity  of  inciirring  new  encumbrances. 
•  §  VII.  This  answer,  fraught  with  manfy  other  expres- 
««»»  of  fatherly  tenderness  for  his  people,  paved  the 
way  for  a  piessage  to  the  house,  demanding  a  vote  x>f  ' 
credit  to  fulfil  certain  engagements  entered  into,  and 
concerted j  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  the  last 
parliament,  for  securing  the  trade  and  navigation  <)i  the 
kingdom,  and  for  restoring  and  preserving  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Though  a  debate  ensued  upon  this  message^ 
the  majority  resolved  that  an  address  should  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  declaring  the  duty  and  fidelity  of  the 
commons,  their  entire  confidence  in  his  royal  care  and 
goodness,  and  their  readiness  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
fulfil  his  engagements.  A  vote  of  credit  passed  accord- 
ingly. During  this  session,  the  peers  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  examining  copies  of  several  treaties  and  alli- 
ances which  the  king  submitted  to  their  perusal :  they 
likewise  prepared  a  bill  for  amending  the  statute  of 
limitation,  which,  however,  did  not  pass  into  a  law:  they  / 
considered  the  state  of  the  national  debt,  a  subject  fruit- 
ful of  debates ;  they  passed  the  mutiny  bill,  and  those 
that  were  sent  up  from  the  commons,  touching  the 
supplies ;  together  with  an  act,  obliging  ships  iarriv- 
ing  from  infected  places  to  perform  quarantine ;  and 
some  othei^   of  a  more  private  nature.     These  bills 
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having  received  the  royitl  assent,  the  king  closed  the  ses- 
sion on  the  28th  day  of  May,  when  he  thanked  the  com- 
mons for  the  effectual  supplies  they  had  raised,  and,  in 
particular,  forhaving  empowered  him  to  borrow500,000/. 
for  the  discharge  of  wages  due  to  the  seamen  employed 
in  the  navy. 

§  VIIL  England  was  at  this  period  quite  barren  of 
remarkable  events.  The  king^s  uncle,  Ernest  Augustus, 
prince  of  Brunswick,  duke  of  York,  and  bishop  of  Osna- 
bruck,  died  on  the  3d  day  of  August,  and  was  succeed- 
ed in  the  bishoprick  by  the  elector  of  Cologne,  according 
to  the  pactum  by  which  Osnabruck  is  alternately  possess- 
ed by  the  house  of  Brunswick  and  that  elector.  In  the 
beginning  of  December,  his  majesty *s  eldest  son  prince 
Frederick  arrived  in  England  from  Hanover,  where  he 
had  hitherto  resided,  was  introduced  into. the  privy- 
council,  and  created  prince  of  Wales.  Signior  Como, 
resident  from  the  duke  of  Parma,  was  ordered  to  quit 
the  kingdom,  because  his  master  paid  to  the  pretender 
the  honours  due  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  The 
congress  opened  at  Soissons,  for  determining  all  disputes 
among  the  powers  of  Europe,  proved  ineffectual.  Such 
difficulties  occurred  in  settling  and  reconciling  so  many 
different  pretensions  and  interests,  that  the  contracting 
parties  in  the  alliance  of  Hanover  proposed  a  provisional 
treaty,  concerning  which  no  definitive  answer  was  given 
as  yet  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid.  The  fate  of 
Europe,  therefore,  continued  in  suspense :  the  English 
fleet  lay  inactive  and  rotting  in  the  West  Indies;  the 
sailors  perishing  miserably,  without  daring  to  avenge 
their  country's  wrongs  ;  while  the  Spanish  cruisers  com- 
mitted depredations  with  impunity  on  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain.  The  court  of  Spain,  at  this  juncture, 
seemed  cold  and  indifferent  with  regard  to  a  pacification 
with  England.  It  had  renewed  a  good  understanding 
with  France,  and  now  strengthened  its  interests  by  a 
double  alliance  of  marriage  with  the  royal  family  of 
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Portugal.  The  in&mta  of  this  house  was  betrothed  ta 
the  prince  of  Asturiias :  while  the  Spanish  ia£wtdr;  for- 
merly affianced  to  the  French  king,  was  now  matche4 
with  the  prince  of  Brazil,  eldest  son  of  his  Portuguese 
majesty.  In  the  month  of  January,  the  two  courts  met 
in  a  wooden  house  built  over  the  little  river  Coya,  that- 
separates  the  two  kingdoms,  and  there  the  princesses 
were  exchanged. 

.    §  IX.  The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  meeting  ac- 
cording to  their  last  prorogation  on  the  2 1  st  day  of  Ja- 
nuary, the  king  in  his  speech  communicated  the  nature 
of  the  negotiation  at  the  congress.    He  demanded  such 
supplies  as  might  enable  him  to  act  vigorously  in  concert 
with  his  allies,  provided  his  endeavours  to  esitablish  an 
'advantageous  peace  should  miscarry ;  and  he  hinted 
that  the  dilatory  conduct  of  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Madrid  proceeded  in  a  great  measure  from  the  hopes 
that  were  given  of  creating  discontents  and  divisions 
among  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.     This  suggestion 
was  a  ministerial  artifice  to  inflame  the  zeal  and  resent* 
ment  of  the  nation,  ^^  intimidate  the  members  in  the 
opposition. "  Accordingly  the  hint  was  pursued,  and  in 
the  addresses  from  both  houses,  that  could  not  fail  o£ 
being  agreeable,  considering  the  manner  in  which  they 
.were  dictated,  particular  notice  was  taken  of  this  article : 
both  peers  and  commons  expressed  their  detestation  and 
abhorrence  of  those  who,  by  such  base  and  unnatural 
artifices,  suggested  the  means  of  distressing  their  coun- 
try, and  clamoured  at  the  inconveniences  which  they 
themselves  had  occasioned. .   In  these  addresses,  like- 
wise, the  parliament  congratulated  his  majesty  on  the 
amval  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  his  British  dominions; 
Imd  the  commons  sent  a  particular  ccHnpIiment  to  his 
royal  highness  on  that  occasion.    The  estimates  having 
been  examined  in  the  usual  form,  the  house  voted  fifteen 
thousand  seamen  for  the  ensuing  year ;  but  the  motion  for 
continuing  the  same  number  of  land-forces  which,  had 
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been  allowed  in  the  preceding  year  was  not  carried  with-  • 
out  dispute.  All  the  arguments  against  a  standing  army 
in  time  of  peace,  as  inconsistent  with  the  British  consti- 
tution, and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  pepple,  were 
repeated  with  great  vivacity  by  Mr.  Shippen  and  Mr.  W. 
Pulteney.  These,  however,  were  answered,  and  repre- 
sented as  absurd,  by  Mr.  Horatio  Walpole  and  Mr.  J>.  two 
staunch  adherents  of  the  minister.  The  first  had,  in  de- 
spite of  nature,  been  employed  in  different  negotiations  : 
he  was  blunt,  awkward,  and  slovenly :  an  orator  without 
eloquence,  an  ambassador  without  dignity,  and  a  pleni- 
potentiary without  address.  The  other  had  natural  parts 
and  acquired  knowledge;  spoke  with  confidence;  and 
in  dispute  was  vain,  sarcastic,  petulant,  and  verbose. 
'  §  X.  The  subsidies  to  Sweden,  Hesse-Cassel,  and 
Wolfenbuttel  were  continued,  notwithstanding  tTie  re- 
monstrances of  sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Mr.  Lutwyche,  and 
Mr.  Pulteney ;  which  last  observed,  that  as  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse-Cassel,  and -the  duke  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttel,  usually  maintained  a  certain  number  of 
itroops  in  their  pay,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  Great 
Britain  should  defray  no  more  than  the  expense  of  the 
additional  forces  which  those  powers  had  raised,  in 
consequence  of  their  conventions  with  the  king  of 
England.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  perceiving  that  this  re^ 
mark  made  an  impression  on  the  house,  thought  it  ne^ 
cessary  to  vindicate  his  measure.  He  expatiated  upon 
the  wisdom  of  the  late  king,  in  concluding  the  Hanover 
alliance.  He  affirmed,  that  the  convention  with  Hesse^ 
Gassel  had  prevented  a  war  in  the  empire,  for  which  the 
^ourt  of  Vienna  had  made  great  preparations  :  that  the 
emperor  had  not  only  augmented  his  own  forces  by^  the 
help  ofSpanish  subsidies,  but  also  retained  the  trobpis  of 
three  electors  ;  and  if  he  had  not  befen  overawed  by  the 
Hessians,  would  certainly  have  rejected  the  prelimi- 
naries, and  all  other  advances  towards  a  pacification : 
that)  therefore,  they  ought  not  to  grudge  an  expense 
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which  had  already  proved  so  beneficial  to  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll .  replied,  that  whatever 
gloss .  might  be  put  upon  such  measures,  they  were  re- 
pugnant to  the  maxims  by  which  England  in  formeir 
times  had  steered  and  squared  its  conduct  with  relation 
to  its  interest  abroad :  that  the  navy  was  the.  natural 
strength  of  Great  Britain — its  best  defence  and  security : 
biit  if,  in  order  to  avoid  a  wai;,  they  should  be  so  free- 
hearted as  to  buy  and  maintain,  tbe  forces  of  foreign . 
princes,  they  were  never  like  to  see  an  end  of  such  ex- 
travagant expenses.  This  gentleman,  who  exercised 
the  office  of  master  ,of  the  rolls,  had  approved  himself 
a  zealous  defender  of  whig  principles,  was  an  able 
lawyer,  a  sensible  speaker,  afad  a  conscientious  patriot. 
The  supplies  were  raised  by  a  continuation  of  the  land* 
tax,  the  duties  upon  malt,  cider,  and  perry,  an  additional 
imposition  on  unmalted  com  used  in  distilling,  and  by 
sale  of  annuities  to  th«  bank,  not  exceeding  50,000/. 
per  annum.    ,  . 

§  XL  Petitions  were  delivered  to  the  house  of  cpm- 
moris  from  the  merchants  of  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Bristol,  complaining  of  the  interruptions, they  had  suf- 
fered  in  their  trade  for  several  years,  by,  the  depreda- 
tions  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  These  being 
considered,  the  house  ordered  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 
to, produce  the  other  memorials  of  the  same  kind  which 
they  had  received,  that  they  might  be  laid  before  the 
congress  at  Soissons:  then  they  addressed  his  majesty 
for  copies  of  all  the  letters  and  instructions  which  had 
been  sent  to  admiral  Hosier,  and  those  who  succeeded 

•  ...»  y 

him  in  the  command  of  the  West  India  squadron.  Mr. 
Oglethorpe  having  been  informed  of  stocking, cruelties 
and  oppressions  exercised,  by  jailers  upon  their  prison-: 
ers,  moved  for  an  examination  into  these  practices,  and 
was  choS<en  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  jails  of  the  kingdom.  They 
began  with  the  Fleet-prison,  which  they  visited  in  a 
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body:  there  they  found  sir  William  Rich,  baronet^ 
loaded  with  irons,  by  order  of  Bambridge  the  warden^ 
to  whom  he  had  given  some  slight  cause  of  offence. 
They  made  a  discovery  of  many  inhuman  barbarities, 
which  had  been  committed  by  that  ruffian,  and  detected 
the  most  iniquitous  scenes  of  fraud,  villany,  and  extor- 
tion. When  the  rq[)ort  was  made  by  the  committee, 
the  hous6  unanimously  resolved,  that  Thomas  Bambridge, 
acting  warden  of  the  Fleet,  had  wilfully  permitted 
several  debtors  to  escape;  had  been:  guilty  of  the  most 
notorious  breaches  of  trust,  great  extortions,  and  the 
highest  crimes  and  misdemeanours  in  the  execution  of 
his  ofSce ;  that  he  had  arbitrarily  and  unlawfully  loaded 
with  irons,  put  into  dungeons,  and  destroyed  prisoners 
for  debt,  under  his  charge,  treating  them  in  the  most 
barbarous  and  cruel  manner,  in  high  violation  and  con* 
tempt  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  John  Huggins  esr 
quire,  who  had  been  warden  of  the  Fleet-prison,  was  sub- 
jected to  a  resolution  of  the  same  nature.  The  house 
presented  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  he  would 
direct  his  attorney-general  forthwith  to  prosecute  these 
persons  and  their  accomplices,  who  were  committed 
prisoners  to  Newgate.  A  bill  was  brought  in,  disabling 
Bambridge  to  execute  the  office  of  warden  ;  another  for 
the  better  regulating  the  prison  of  the  Fleet ;.  and  for 
more  eifectually  preventing  alid  punishing  arbitrary  and 
illegal  practices  of  the  warden  of  the  said  prison.^ 

§  XII.  Other  merchants  complained  by  petition  of  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  Spaniards.  The  house,  in  a 
grand  committee,  deliberated  on  this  subject,  inquired 
into  the  particulars,  examined  evidence,  and  drew  up  an 
address  to  the  king,  desiring  his  majesty  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  for  pre- 
venting such  depredations ;  for  procuring  just  and  rea- 
sonable satisfaction ;  and  for  securing  to  his  subjects  the 

P  It  afterward  appeared  that  some  of  tbe  members  of  this  inqnest  were  actuated 
bj  other  motiTes  than  those  they  profeased ,  and  the  committee  was  suffered  to 
ink  into  oblivion. 
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free  exeEcise  of  commerce  and  navigation  to  and  from 
the  British  coloniesan  America.  The  king  assured  them 
he  would  use  his  best  endeavours  to  answer  the  desires 
and  expectations  of  his  people,  in  an  affair  of  so  much 
importance ;  and  they,  in  another  address,  thanked  him 
for  his  gracious  answer.  They  did.  not,  however,  receive 
such  a  satisfactory  reply  to  a  former  address,  touching 
the  sum  of  60,000/.  that  had  beai  stated  in  the  public 
account,  without  specification  of  the  partictdar  uses  to 
which  it  was  applied.  His  majesty  gave  them  to  under, 
stand,  that  the  money  had  been  issued  and  disbursed  fi^r 
secret  services ;  and  that  a  distinct  and  particular  ae- 
•  count  of  the  distribution  of  it  could  not  be  given  without 
a  manifest  prejudice  to  the  public.   A. bill  was  prepared 
for  the  more  effectual  preventing  bribery  and  carmption 
in  elections  for  members  of  parliament ;  and  it  passed 
through  the  house  without  opposition ;  but  their  atten^ 
tion  was  chiefly  employed  upon  the  Spanish  depreda^ 
tions,  which  had  raised  a  great  clamour  through  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  excited  very  warm  disputes  in  par-; 
liament ;  for  they  were  generally  reputed  the  fruits  of 
negligence,  incapacity,  or  want  of  vigour  in  the  minis* 
teiB.  The  commons  having  made  farther  progress  in  the 
inquiry,  and  received  fresh  petitions  from  the  merchants, 
passed  some  resolutions,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were^ 
accused  of  having  violated  the  treaties  subi^sting  ber 
tween  the  two  crowns  ;  and  with  having  treated  inhu-" 
ma^ly  the  masters  and  crews  of  ships  belonging  to 
Great  Britain.     They  justified  the  instructions  given  to 
admiral  Hos^r,  to  seize  and  detain  the  flota  and  gal- 
leons of  Spain,  until  jmtioe  and  satisfaction  should  be 
rendered  to  his  majesty  and  his  allies  ;  nsy,  even  de^ 
clared  that  such  seizure  would  have  been  just,  prudent; 
and  necessary,  tending  to  prevent  an  open  rupture,  and 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Europe.     They 
again  addressed  the  king  to  use  his  endeavours  to  pro* 
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cure  satisfaction :  and  he  promised  to  comply  with  their 
their  request  . 

.    §  XIIL  ,Mr.  Scroope,  member  for.  Bristol,  moved  for 
an  address  intreating  his  majesty  to  order  an  accpiHit  of 
the  produce  of  the  civil  list  revenues. for  one  year  to  be 
laid  before"  the  house.     The  address  was  presented^  the 
account  produced,  and  the  house,  in. a  grand  committee, 
took  this  affair  into  consideration.     The  courtiers  af- 
firmed that  they  fell  short  of  the  800^000/.  settled  upon 
his  majesty ;  and  Mr.  Scroope  proposed  that  the  sum  of 
115^000/.  should  be  granted  to  the  king,  on  account  of 
those  deficiencies  and  arrears.     The  motion  was  vigo-  . 
rously  opposed  by  Mr.  Pulteney  and  other  members. 
They  expressed  Iheir  surprise  that  it  should  be  made,  so 
late  in  the  session,  when  no  farther  demand  of  money 
could  be  reasonably  expected ;  and  they  ssdd  it  was  the 
more  extraordinary,  because  it  appeared  in  the  former 
session,  from  the  examination  of  the  accounts  then  before 
the  house,  that  the  revenues  of  the  civil  list  produced 
yearly  a  much  greater  sum  than  that  for  which  they  were 
given.      Mr.  Pulteney  moved^lhat  the  accounts  and 
papers  should  be  referred  to  tWexaminatiomof  a  select 
committee,  properly  empowered  to  investigate  the  truth. 
The  ministers  opposed  this  motion;  and  the  question 
being  put,  it  passed  in  the  negative.     The  majority 
voted  the  Bum  demanded ;  and  in  a  bill  for  settling  the 
price  of  imported  com,  they  inserted  the  resolution -for 
granting  to  his  majesty  the  sum  of  1 15,000/.  on  account 
of  arrears  due  on  the  civil  list  revenues. 

§  XIV.  The  house  of  lords  having  prepared  a  bill  for 
the  more  effectual  punishment  of  forgery,  which  was 
passed  into  a  law,  and  ordered  the  judges  to  bring  in 
another  on  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  con- 
sidei  the  case  of  imprisoned  debtors,  at  length  deliberated 
upon  the  state  of  the  nation,  particularly  the  positive 
demand  made  by  the  court  of  Spain  for  the  restitution 
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o£  Gibraltar,  grounded  in  a  letter  written  by  the  late 
king  to  his  Catholic  majesty.  From  a  copy  of  the  letter 
laid  before  the  house,  it  plainly  appeared  that  ki^g 
George  I.  had  consented  to  this  restitution.  A  motion 
being  made  for  a  resolution,  importing,  that  for  the 
honour  of  his  majesty,  and  the  preservation  and  security 
of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  effectual 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  present  treaty  that  the  king 
of  Spam  should  renounce  all  claim  and  pretension  to 
Gibraltslr . and  Minorca,  in  plain  and  strong  terms;  a 
debate  ensued,  and  the  question  being  put,  passed  in 
the  negative,  though  not  without  a  protest.  Then  lie 
majority  resolved,  that  the  house  did  entirely  rely  upon 
his  majesty,  that  he  would,  for  maintaining  the  honour 
aiKl  securing  the  trade  of  this  kingdom,  take  effectual 
care  in  tb|B  present  treaty  to  preserve  his  undoubted 
right  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  When  thie  house  exa- 
mined the  papers  relating  to  the  Spanish  depredations, 
many  severe  reflections  were  uttered  against  the  conduct 
of  the  ministry ;  and  a  motion  was  made,  to  resolve  that 
Hosier's  expedition  was  an  unreasoniable  burden  on  the 
nation :  but  this  too  was  rejected,  and  occai^oDed  another 
protest.  Nor  did  the  clause  in  the  corn-bill,  for  grant- 
ing 1 15,000/.  to  his  majesty,  pass  through  the  house  of 
peers  .without  warm  opposition.^  Divers  lords  alleged, 
that  instead  of  a  deficiency  in  the  civil  list  revenues, 
there  was  a  considerable  surplus :  that  this  was  a  liew 
grant,  and  a  new  burden  on  the  people :  that  the  nation 
was  loaded,  not  to  complete,  but  to  augment  the  sum 
designed  for  the  civil  list;  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
public  debts  were  increased ;  when  the  taxes  were  hea- 
vily felt  in  all  parts  of  the  country  :  when  the  foreign 
trade  of  Britain  was  encumbered  and  diminished ;  when 
her  manufactures  were  decayed,  her  poor  multiplied,  and 
she  was  surrounded  by  many  other  national  calamities. 
They  observed,  that  if  the  produce  of  the  civil  list  reve- 
nue should  not  amount  to  the  yearly  sum  of  800,000/., 
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the  deficiency  must  be  made  good  to  his  majesty  by  the 
public ;  whereas  no  prpvision  was  made,  by  which,  if 
the^produce  of  these  revenues  should  exceed  that  sum, 
the  surplus  could  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  public ; 
that,  by  this  precedent,  not  only  real  deficiencies  were  to 
be  made  good,  but  also  supplies  were  to  be  given  lor 
arrears  standing  out  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which  should 
come  on  before  the  supplies  could  be  granted,  though 
the  supply  given  to  make  good  arrears  in  one  year  would 
certainly  increase  the  surplusages  in  aiiother :  that  the 
revenues  of  the  civil  list  were  variable  in  their  own  na- 
ture :  and  even  when  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  produce, 
there  might  be  arrears  in  the  receipt :  these  might  be 
easily  increased  by  the  management  of  designing  mi- 
nisters, by  private  directions  to  receivers,  and  by  artful 
methods  of  stating  accounts.  All  these  arguments,  and 
other  objections  equally  strong  and  plausible,  against 
this  unconscionable  and  unparliamentary  motion,  served 
only  to  evince  the  triumph  of  the  ministry  over  shame 
and  sentiment,  their  contempt  of  public  spirit,  and  their 
defiance  of  the  national  reproach.** 

§  XV.  The  king  had,  on  the  24th  day  of  March, 
given  the  royal  assent  to  five  bills ;  and  on  the  14th  day 
of  May,  the  same  sanction  was  given  to  thirty  other 
bills,  including  an  act,  enabling  the  queen  to  be  regeait 
in  the  kingdom  during  his  majesty's  absence,  without 
taking  the  oaths :  and  another  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors.  At  the  same  time  two-and-thirty  private  Mils 
were  passed :  then  the  king  expressed  his  approbation  of 
the  psurliament,  signified  his  intention  to  visit  his  Cier* 
man  dominions,  and  ordered  the  chancellor  to  prcarogue 
both  houses.  His  majesty  having  appointed  the  queen 
regent  of  the  realm,  set  out  for  Hanover  on  the  17th 
day  of  May,  in  order  to  remove  a  petty  misunderstand- 

4  The  peers  that  distinguished  themselves  in  the  opposition  were  Beaufort^ 
Stafford,  Craven,  Foley,  Litchfield,  Scarsdale,  Gower,  Mountjoy/  Plymtoulh,  B»- 
tlmrst,  Northampton,  Coventry,  Oxford,  and  Mortimer,  Willoughby  dc  Broke, 
Boyle,  and  Warrington. 
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ing  which  had  happened  between  that  electorate  and  the 
court  of  Berlin.  Some  Hanoverian  subjects  had  been 
pressed  or  decoyed  into  the  service  of  Prussia;  and  the 
regents  of  Hanover  had  seized  certain  Prussian  oflSicers, 
by  way  of  reprisal.  The  whole  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  at  this  juncture  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
repose;  and  commerce  continued  to  increase,  in  spite 
of  all  restriction  and  discouragement.  The  people  of 
Ireland  found  themselves  happy  under  the  government 
of  lord  Carteret ;  and  their  parliament  assembling  in  the 
month  of  September,  approved  themselves  the  fathers 
of  their  country.  They  established  fiinds  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  national  debt,  and  for  maintaining  the 
expense  of  government :  they  enacted  wholesome  laws 
for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  trade,  and  agri- 
culture ;  and  they  formed  wise  regulations  in  different 
branches  of  civil  economy.  Some  time  after  this  ses- 
sion, which  was  conducted  with  so  much  harmony  and 
patriotism,  lord  Carteret  returned  to  England ;  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Dorset  in  t^e  government  of 
that  kingdom.  In  the  month  of  May,  Charles  lord . 
Townshend  resigned  the  seals,  which  were  given  to  colo- 
nel Stanhope,  now  created  earl  of  Harrington ;  so  that 
sir  R.  W.  now  reigned  without  a  rival :  James  earl  of 
Waldegrave  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France,  which,  about  that  time,  was  filled  with  joy  by 
the  birth  of  a  dauphin. 

§  XVI.  In  the  month  of  September,  Victor  Amadeus, 
king  of  Sardinia),  resigned  his  croWn  to  his  son-  Charles 
Emanuel,  prince  of  Piedmont.  The  father  reserved  to 
himself  a  revenue  of  one  hundred  thousand  pistoles  per  ^ 
annum,  retired  to  the  castle  of  Chamberry,  and  espoused 
the  countess-dowager  of  St.  Sebastian,  who  declined  the 
title  of  queen,  but  assumed  that  of  marchioness  of  So- 
merive.  Though  the  congress  at  Soissons  proved  abor- 
tive, conferences  were  begun  at  Seville,  between  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  England,  France,  and  Spain ;  and  ^ 
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treaty  was  concluded  on  the  9th  day  of  November,  not 
only  without  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor,  but  even 
contrary  to  his  right,  as  established  by  the  quadruple 
alliance.  On  this  subject,  he  communicated  an  imperial 
commissorial  decree  to  the  states  of  the  empire  assembled 
in  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  which  was  answered  by  the 
French  minister  de  Chavigny.  In  October,  Peter  11. 
czar  of  Muscovy,  and  grandson  of  Peter  I.,  died  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  age  at  Moscow,  and  was  succeeded 
on  the  Russian  throne  by  the  princess  Anne  Ivanowna, 
second  daughter  of  John  Alexowitz,  elder  brother  of  the 
first  P^ter,  and  widow  of  Frederick  William  dtike  of 
Courland.-  The  following  month  was  rendered  remark- 
able by  the  death  of  pope  Benedict  XI II.,  in  whose  room 
cardinal  Laurence  Corsini  was  raised  to  the  pontificate, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  XI I. 

§XVIL  The  British  parliament  assembling  oh  the 
13th  day  of  January,  the  king  gave  them  to  understand, 
that  the  peace  of  Europe  was  now  established  by'  the 
treaty  of  Seville,  built  upon  the  foundation  of  former 
treaties,  and  tending  to  render  more  effectual  what  the. 
contracting  powers  in  the  quadruple'alUance  were  before 
engaged  to  see  performed.  He  assured  them,  that  all 
former  conventions  made  with  Spain  in  favour  of  the 
British  trade  and  navigation  were  renewed  and  con- 
firmed :  that  the  free,  iminterrupted  exercise  of  their 
commerce  was  restored  :  that  the  court  of  Spain  had 
agteed  to  an  amf)le  restitution  and  reparation  for  unlaw- 
ful seizures  and  depredations :  4hat  all  rights,  privileges, 
and  possessions,  belonging  to  him  and  his  allies,  were 
solemnly  i^e-established,  confirmed,  and  guaranteed;  and 
that  not  one  concession  was  made  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  subjects.  He  told  them  he  had  given  orders  for  re- 
ducing a  great  number  of  his  land-forces,  and  for  laying 
up  great  part  of  the  fleet ;  and  observed  that  there  would 
be  a  considerable  saving  in  the  expense  of  the  current 
year.     After  both  houses  had  presented  their  addresses 
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of  thanks  and  congratulation  to  the  king  on  the  peace  of 
Seville,  the  lords  took  that  treaty  into  consideration,  and 
it  did  not  pass  ine^uiry  without  severe  animadversion. 

§  XVIII.  The  lords  in  the  opposition  excepted  to  t]ie 
article  by  which  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  were 
obliged  to  make  proof  of  their  losses  at  the  court  of 
Spain.  They  said  this  stipulation  was  a  hardship  upon 
British  subjects,  and  dishonourable  to  the  nation :  that 
few  would  care  to  undertake  such  a  troublesome  and 
expensive  journey,  especially  as  they  had  reason  to'  ap- 
prehend their  claims  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
Spaniards ;  and,  after  all,  they  would  have  no  more  than 
the  slender  comfort  of  hoping  to  obtain  that  redress  by 
cotnmissaries  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  procure 
by  plenipotentiaries.  '  They  thought*  it  very  extraordi- 
nary, that  Great  Britain  should  be  bound  to  ratify  and 
guarantee  whatever  agreement  should  be  made  between 
the  king  of  Spain  and  the  duke  of  Parma  and  Tuscany, 
concerning  the  garrisons  once  established  in  their  coun- 
tries :  that  the  English  should  be  obliged  to  assist  in 
effectuatii]^  the  introduction  of  six  thousand  Spanish 
troops  into  the  towns  of  Tuscany  and  Parma,  without 
any  specification  of  the  methods  to  be  taken,  or  the 
charge  to  be  incurred  in  giving  that  assistaiice :  that 
they  should  guarantee  for  ever,  not  only  to  Doa  Garlos, 
but  even  to  all  his  successors,  the  possession  of  the  es- 
tates of  Tuscany  and  Parma ;  a  stipiilation  which  in  all 
probability  would  involve  Great  Britain  in  endless  quar- 
rels and  disputes,  about  a. country  with  which  they  had 
no  concern.  They  affirmed  that  the  treaty  of  Seville^ 
instead  of  confirming  other  treaties,  was  contradictory 
to  the  quaidruple  alliance,  particularly  in  the  article  of 
introducing  Spanish  troops  into  Tuscany  and  Parma,  ii; 
the  room  of  neutral  forces  stipulated  by  the  former  alli- 
ance ;  and  agreeing  that  they  should  there  reniain  until 
Don  Carlos  and  his  siiccessors  should  be  secure  and 
exempt  from  all  events.     They  complained  that  thesQ 
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alterations^  from  the  tenor  of  the  quadruple  alliance^ 
were  made  without  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor,  and 
even  without  inviting  him  to  accede ;  an  affront  which 
mjght  alienate  his  friendship  from  England,. and  hazard 
the  loss  of  such  an  ancient,  powerful,  and  faithful  ally : 
they  declared,  that  throughout  the  whole  treaty  there 
seemed  to  be  an  artful  omission  of  any  express  stipula- 
tion, to  secure  Great  Britain  in  her  right  to  Gibraltar 
and  Minorca.  Such  was  the  substance  of  the  objections 
made  to  the  peace :  then  lord  Bathurst  moved  for  a  reso- 
lution,  that  the  agreement  on  the  treaty  of  Seville,  to 
secure  the  succession  of  Don  Carlos  to  the  dutchies  of 
Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  with  Spanish  troops, 
was  a  manifest  violation  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  qua- 
druple alliance,  tending  to  involve  the  nation  in  a  dan- 
gerous and  expensive  war,  and  to  destroy  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  The  question  was  put,  and  the  mo- 
tion rejected.  Such  too  was  the  fate  of  two  other  mo- 
tions, to  resolve  that  Great  Britain's  right  of  sovereignty, 
dominion,  possession,  and  claim  to  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca, were  not  ascertained  by  the  treaty  of  Seville ;  and 
that  the  stipulations  in  that  treaty  for  repairing  the 
losses  of  the  British  merchants  were  insuflBcient  and  pre- 
carious. The  majority,  far  from  stigmatizing  this  trans- 
action, resolved,  that  the  treaty  did  contain  all  necessary 
stipulations  for  maintaining 'and  securing  the  honour, 
dignity,  rights,  and  possessions  of  the  crown :  that  all 
due  care  was  taken  therein  for  the  support  of  the  trade 
of  the  kingdom,  and  for  repairing  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  British  merchants.  On  these  resolutions  an 
address  of  approbation  was  founded :  but  when  a  motion 
was  made  for  an  address  to  his  majesly,  that  he  would 
order  to  be  laid  before  the  house  a  list  of  all  pensions 
payable  to  the  crown,  it  was  immediately  resolved  in  the 
negative.  Divers  contests  of  the  same  kind  arose  upon 
the  mutiny-bill,  the  pension-bill,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  twelve  thousand  Hessians ;  but  the  ministry  bore 
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down  all  opposition^  thougk'tfaLieir  triumplis  were  clogged 
with  vigorous  protests,  which  did  not  fail  to  make  im* 
pression  upon  the  body  of  the  people. 

§  XIX.  Nor  was  the  success  of  the  court  interest  in 
the  house  of  commons  altogether  pure,  and  free  firom 
exception  and  dispute.  When  the  charge  of  the  land- 
forces  fell  under  the  consideration  of  the  commons,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Pelham,  secretary  at  war,  moved  that  the 
number  of  eflFective  men  for  the  land-service  of  the  en- 
suing year  should  be  fixed  at  sevaiteen  thousand  seyen 
hundred  and  nine,  Mr.  Pulteney  insisted  upon  its  being 
reduced  to  twelve  thousand,  Mr.  Shippen  affirmed, 
that  Mr.  Pelham's  motion  was  a  flat  negative  to  the 
address  for  which  he  voted  on  the  first  day .  of  the  ses* 
sioUy  as  it  plainly  implied  a  distrust  of  the  validity  of  the 
late  treaty,  which  he  then  assured  the  house  would  im* 
mediately  produce  all  the  blessings  of  an  absolute  peace, 
and  deliver  the  kingdom  from  the  apprehensions  and 
.  inconveniences  of  a  war.  He  said  the  motion  tended 
directly  towards -the  establishment  of  an  army  in  Great 
Britain,  which  he  hoped  would  never  be  so  far  Ger-^ 
manized,  as  tamely  to  submit  to  a  military  government. 
He  observed,  that  the  nation  could  have  no  occasion  for 
all  the  troops  that  were  demanded,  considering  the  glo- 
rious scene  of  affairs  which  was  now  opened  to  all  Eu- 
rope. "  They  are  not  necesisary  (said  he)  to  awe  Spain 
into  a  firm  adherence  to  its  own  treaty ;  they  are  not' ne- 
cessary to  force  the  emperor  into  an  immediate  acces- 
sion ;  nor  are  they  in  any  sort  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
his  ^majesty's  person  and  government.  Force  and  vio- 
lence are  the  resort  of  usurpers  and  tjrrants  only  ;  be-? 
cause  they  are,  with  good  reason,  distrustful  of  the 
people  whom  they  oppress  ;  and  because  they  have  no 
other  security  for  the  continuance  of  their  unlawful  and 
unnatural  dominion,  than  what  depends  entirely  on  the 
strength  of  their  armies.'*  The  motion,  however,  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative. 
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§  XX.  Another  warm  debate 'was  excited  by  a-  bHl 
whuih  the  courtiers  brought  in,  to  prevent  any  suhjejcls 
of  Great  Britain  from  advancing  sums  of  money  to 
foreign  princes  or  states,  without  having  obtained  licence 
from  his  majesty,  under  his  privy-seal,  or  some  great 
authority.  The  minister  pretendfed  that  this  law  was 
proposed  to  disable  the  emperor,  who  wanted  to  borrow 
a  great  sum  of  the  English  merchants,  from  raisiiig  and 
maintaining  troops  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Europe- 
The  bill  contained  a  clause,  empowering  the  king  to 
prohibit,  -by  proclamation,  all  such  loans  of  money> 
jewels,  or  bullion :  the  attorney-general  was  empowered 
to.  compel,  by  English  bill,  in  the  court  of  exchequer, 
the  effectual  discovery,  on  oath,  of  any  such  loans ;  and 
it  was  enacted,  that,  in  default  of  an  answer  to  any  such 
bill,  the  court  should  decree  a  limited  sum  against  the 
pej^son  refusing  to  answer.  Mr.  Daniel  Pulteney,  a 
gentleman  of  uncommon  talents  and  ability^  and  parti- 
cularly acquainted  with  every  branch  of;  commerce,  ar- 
gued strenuously  against  this  bill,  as  a  restraint  upon 
trade  that  would .  render  Holland  the  market  of  Europe, 
and  the  mart  of  money  to  the  nations  of  the  continent. 
He .  said,  that  by  this  general  prohibition,  extending  to 
all  princes,  states,  or  potentates,  the  English  were  totally 
disabled  from  assisting  their  best  allies :  that  among 
others  the  king  of  Portugal  frequently  borrowed  money 
of  the  English  merchants  residing  within  his  dominions ; 
that  while  the  licensing  power  remained  in  the  crown, 
the  licences  would  be  issued  through  the  hands  of  the 
minister^  who  by  this  new  trade  might  gain  twenty; 
thirty,  or  forty  thousand  a  year;  that  the  bill,  would 
render  the  exchequer  a  court  of  inquisition.;  and  thaet 
whilst  it  restrained  our  merchants  from  assisting  the 
princes  and  powers  of  Europe,  it  permitted .  our  stock- 
jobbers to  trade  in  their  funds  without  interruption. 
Other  arguments  of  equal  -weight  were  enforced:  by  Mr. 
Barnard,  a  merchant  of  London,  who  perfectly  under? 
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stood  trade  in  all  its  branches,  spoke  with  judgment  and 
precision,  and  upon  all  occasions  steadily  adhered  to  the 
interest  and  liberties  of  his  country.  After  having,  ex- 
plained his  reasons,^he  declared  he  should  never  consent 
tea  bill  which  he  deemed  a  violation  of  our  fundamen* 
tal  laws,  a  breach  of  our  dearest  liberties,  and  a  very 
terrible  hardship  on  mankind.  Sir  William  Wyndham 
distinguished  himself  on  the  same  side  of  the  question^: 
the  bill  was  vindicated  by  sir  Robert  Walpole,  Mr.  Pel- 
ham,  and  sir  Philip  Yorke,  attorney-general ;  and  being 
supported  by  the  whole  weight  of  [ministerial  influence, 
not  only  passed  through  the  house,  but  was  afterward 
enacted  into  a  law. 

*  r 

/  ^'XXL  Thesubsidies  were  continued  to  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse-Cassel  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Wblfen- 
buttel,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  urged  against  these 
extraneous  incumbrances;  and  the  supply,  for  the  en- 
suing year  was  granted  according  to  the  estimates  which 
the  ministry  thought  proper  to  produce,  amounting  to 
about  2,280,000/.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  for  the 
credit  of  this  session,  that  the  house  appropriated  one 
million  of  the  surplusses  arising  from  the  sinking  fund 
towards  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt ;  and  by 
another  act  extinguished  the  duties  upon  salt,  by  which 
expedient  the.  subject  was  eased  of  a  heavy  burden,  not 
only  in  being  freed  from  the  duty,  but  also  from  a  con- 
siderable charge  of  salaries  given  to  a  great  number  of 
officers  employed  to  collect  this  imposition.  They,  like- 
wise encouraged  the  colony  of  Carolina  with  an  act,  al- 
lowing the  planters  and  traders  of  that  province  to.  ex-^ 
port  rice. directly  to  any  part  of  Europe  southward  of 
Cape  Finisterre ;  and  they  permitted  salt  from  Europe 
to  be  imported  into  the  colony  of  New  York.  The 
term  of  the  exclusive  trade  granted  by  act  of  parliament 
to  the  East  India  company  drawing  towards  a  period, 
many  considerable  merchants  and  others  made  applica- 
tion for  being  incorporated  and  vested  with  the  privilege 
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of  trading  to  those  countries,  proposing  to  lay  that 
branch  of  trade  open  to  all  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
oh  certain  conditions.  In .  consideration  of  an  act  of 
parliament  for  this  purpose,  they  offered  to  adrance 
3,200,000/.  for  redeeming  the  fund  and  trade  of  the 
present  E^ast  India  company.  This  proposal  was  re^ 
jeeted  :  and  the  exclusive  privilege  vested  in  the  com* 
pany  was,  by  act  of  parliament,  protracted  to  the  year 
1766,  upon  the  following  conditions :  that  they  should 
pay  into  the  exchequer  the  sum  of  200,000/.  towards 
the  supplies  of  the  year,^  without  interest  or  addition  to 
their  capital  stock :  that  the  annuity  or  yearly  ftmd  d 
160,000/.  payable  to  them  from  the  public,  should  be 
reduced  to  128,000/.:  that  after  the  year  1766,  their 
right  to  the  exclusive  trade  should  be  liable  to  be  taken 
away  by  parliament,  on  three  year's  notice,  and  repay- 
ment x>f  their  capital. 

^  XXII.  On  the  15th  day  of  May,  the  king  went  to 
the  house  of  peers,  and  closed  the  session.  In  his  speech 
be  expressed  his  joy,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  cla- 
mours which  were  raised,  the  parliament  had  approved 
of  those  matters  which  fell  under  their  considerations 
a  circumstance  which,  he  said,  could  not  fail  to  inspireN 
all  mankmd  with  a  just  detestation  of  those  incendiaries, 
who,  by  scandalous  libels,  laboured  to  aliaiate  the  af- 
fections of  his  people;  to  fill  their  minds  with  groundless 
jealousies  and  unjust  coniplaintsy  in  dishonour  of  him 
and  his  government,  and  in  defiance  of  the  sense  of 
both  houses  of  parliament.^  The  emperor  was  so  much 
incensed  at  the  insult  offered  him  in  the  treaty  of  Seville, 
with  respect  to  the  garrisons  of  Tuscany  and  Panna,  that 

^  Ib  the  course  of  this  session,  the  commons  passed  a  bill  for  making  more 
^fbctual  the  laws  in  being,  for  dirabling  persons  uom  being  chosen  meowers  of 
parliament  who  enjoyed  any  pension  during  pleasure,  or  for  any  number  of  yeac8» 
or  any  offices  holden  in  trust  for  them,  by  obliging  all  persons  hereafter  to  be 
chosen  to  serre  for  the  conunoirs  in  parEament  to  take  the  oath  therein  meationed. 
In  all  probability  this  bill  would  not  have  made  its  way  through  the  house  of 
commons,  had  not  the  minister  been  well  assured  it  would  stick  with  the  uppai 
house,  where  it  was  rejected  at  the  second  reading,  though  not  without  violent 
opposition. 
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he  prohibited  the  siibjects  of  G^eat  Britain,  from  trading 
in  \xi%  dominions :  he  began  to  make  preparations  foa? 
war,  and  actually  detached  bodies  of  troopi  to  Italy^ 
with  such  dispatch  as  had  been  vary  seldom  exerted  by 
the  house  of  Austria.  Yet  the  article  of  which  he  com^ 
plained  was  not  so  much  a  real  injury  as  on  affront  pirt 
upon  the  head  of  the  empire;  for  the  eventual  swsces-f 
sioh  to  those  Italian  dutchies  had  been  secured  to  the 
infent,  Don  Carlos,  by  the  quadruple  alliance  ;  and  all 
that- the  emperor  required  was,  that  this  prince  should 
receive  the  investiture  of  them  as  fiefs  of  the  empire. 

S  XXIII.  In  Great  Britain,  this  year  was  not  distin^ 
gtiished  by  any  transaction  of  great  mon^nt.     Seven 
chiels  of  the  Cherokee  nations  of  Indians  in  America 
were  brought  to  England  by  sir  Alexander  Cumin« 
Being  introduced  to  the  king,,  they  laid  theic  crown  and 
regalia  at  his  feet;  and  by  an  authentic  deed  acknow-^ 
leged  themselves  subjects  to  his  dominion,  in  the  xaxoA 
of  all  their  compatriots,  who  had  vested  them  with  full 
powers  for  this  purpose.    Tli^  were  amazed  and  con^ 
£o4inded  at  the  riches  and  magnificence  of  the  British 
court :  they  compared  the  king  and  queeh  to  the  sim 
and  moon,  the  prince  to  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  them* 
selves  to  nothing.    They  gave  their  assent  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  to  articles  of  friendship  and  commerce, 
proposed  by  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  fdan* 
tations ;  and  being  loaded  with  presents  of  necessaries, 
arms  and  ammunition,  were  reconveyed  to  their  own 
country,  which  borders  on  the  province  of  South  Caro-^ 
lina.     In  the  month  of  September,  a  surprising  revolu- 
tion was^fected  at  Constantinople,  without  bloodshed 
or  confusion.    A  few  mean  Janissaries  displayed  a  flag 
in  the  streets^  exclaiming  that  all  true  Musselmen  ought 
to  follow  them,  and  assist  in  reforming  the  government* 
They  soon  increased  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
thousand,  marched  to  the  seraglio,  and  demanded  the 
grand  vizir,  the  kiaja,  and  captain  pacha*     These  un- 
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bappjr  ministers  were  immediately  strangled.  Their  bo^ 
dies  being  delivered  to  the  insurgents,  were  dragged 
through  the  streets^  and  afterward  thrown  to  the-  dogs 
to  be  devoured.  Not  contorted  with  this  sacrifice^  the 
revolters '  deposed  the  grand  seignor  Achniet,  who  was 
confined  ta  the  same  prison  from  whence- they  brought 
his  nephew  Machmut,  and  raised  this-last  to  the  throne, 
after  he  had  lived  seven-and-twenty  years  in  confine- 
ment. 

.    §XXIV.  England  was  at  this  period  infested  with 
robbers,  assassins,  and  incendiaries,  the  natural  conse- 
quences.of  degeneracy,  corruption^  and^he  want  of  po- 
lice in  the  interior  government  of  the  kingdom.'     lliis 
defect,  in  a  great  measure,  aipse  firom  an  absurd  notion, 
that  laws  necessary  to  prevent  those  acts  of  cruelly,-  vio- 
lence, and  rapine^  would  be  incompatible  with  the  liberty 
of  British  subjects;  a  notion  that  confounds  all  dis- 
tinctions between  liberty  and  brutal  licentiousness j  as  if 
-that  freedon).was  desirable^  in  the  enjoyment  of  which 
people  find  no  security  for  their  lives  or  effects..    The 
peculiar  depravity  of  the  times  was  visible  even  in  the 
conduct  of  those  who  preyed  upon  the  commonwealth. 
Thieves  and  robbers  were  now  become  more  desperate 
and  savage  than  ever  they  had  appeared  since  mankind 
yiras  civilized.     In  the  exercise  of  their  rapine,  they 
wounded,  maimed,  and  even  murdered  the  unhappy 
sufferers,  through   a  wantonness  of  barbarily.     They- 
circulated  letters,  demanding  siuns  of  money  from  cer- 
tain individuals,  on  pain  of  reducing  their  houses  to 
ashes,  and  their  families  to  ruin;  and  even  set  fire  to 
the  house  of  a  rich  merchant  in  Bristol,  who  had  refused 
to  comply  with  their  demand.   The  same  species  of  vil- 
lany  was  practised  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  so 
that  the  government  was  obliged  to  interpose^  and  offer 
a  considerable  reward .  for  discovering  the  ruffians  con- 
cerned in  such  execrable  designs. 
,  4  XXV;  In.the  speech, with  which  the  king  opened 
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the  session  of  p»arliameiit  on  tlie  21st  day  of  January,  he 
told  them*  Aat- the  present  critical  coi^uncture  seemed 
in  a  Very  particular  manner  to  deserve  their  attention; 
that  .as  the  tran^ctions  then  depending  in  the/several 
courts  of  Europe  were  upon  the  point  of  being  deter- 
mined, the  great  event  of  peace  or  war  might  be  very 
much  affected  by  their  first  resolutions,  which  were  ex* 
pected  by  different  powers  with  great  impatience;    He 
said,  '<  the  continuance  of  that  zeal  and  vigour  with  which 
they  had  hitherto  supported  him  and  his  engagements 
must  at  this  tune  be  of  the  greatest  weight  and  import- 
ance, both  with  regard  to  his^  allies,  and  to  those  who 
miglit  be  disposed,  before  the  season  of  action,  to  pre- 
vent, by  an  accommodation,  the  fatal  consequences  of  a 
general  rupture.    The  foirmer  scene  was  repeiated.  Both^ 
houses  in  their  addresses  promised  to  support  his  ma- 
jesty, in  all  his  engagements :  yet  the  members  in  the 
opposition  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  promising  to 
fulfil  engagements,  before  they  could  possibly  know 
whether  or  not  they  were  for  the  service  of  Great  Britain. 
Another  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  to 
prevent  pensioners  from  sitting  as  members  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  after  a  third  reading,  carried  up  to  the  lords 
for  their  concurrence.     When  tJbie  supply  fell  under  con- 
sideration, the  debates  were  renewed  upon  the  subsidies 
to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  the  duke  of  Wol- 
fenbuttel,  which,  however.  Were  continued ;  and  every 
article  was  granted  according  to  the  estimates  given  iii 
for  the  expense  of  the  ensuing  year.     Two  petitions 
being  presented  to  the  commons,  representing  the  delays 
of  justice,  occasioned  by  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  in 
proceedings  at  law,  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  changing 
this^  practice,  and  enacting,  that  all  those  processes  and 
pleadings  shall  be  entered  in  the  Eliglish  language. 
Though  one  would  imagine  that  very  little  could  be  ad- 
vanced s^ainst  sucH  a  regulation,  the  bill  met  with  warn! 
opposition,  on  pretence  that  it  virould  render  useless  the 
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aoci^Bt  records  which  ^eie  wtttimx  in  that  language, 
and  introduce  c(»ifusicHi  and  delay  of  justice,  by  altering 
the  established  form  and  method  of  pleading ;  in  spite 
of  these  objections  it  passed  through  both  houses,  and 
obtained  the  royal  assent.  A  great  number  of  merchants 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  having  re^peated 
their  complaints  of  delegations  and  cruelties  committed 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies^  their  petitions  were 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  grand  committee.  Their 
complaints  upon  examination  appeared  to  be  well  found* 
ed.     The  house  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  ^e* 
siring  his  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  con* 
tinue  his  endeavours  to  prevent  such  depredations  for 
the  future ;  to  procure  full  satisfaction  for  the  damages 
already  sustained ;  and  to  secure  to  the. British  subjects 
the  full  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of  their  trade  and 
navigation  to  and  from  the  British  colonies  in  America. 
The  bill  o^inst  pensions  produced  a  warm  debate  in 
the  house  of  lords,  where  it  was  violently  opposed  by 
the  dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Argyle;  the  earl  of  Hay, 
and  Dr.  Sherlock,  bishop  of  Bangor.    This  prelate,  in 
a  remarkable  speech,  r^resented  it  aA  a  scheme  to  en* 
large  the  power  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  to  :break 
the  balance  between  the  powers  essential  to  the  consti- 
tuticRa,  so  as,  sooner  or  later,  to  prove  the  ruin  of  the 
whole.    The  great  barrier  provided  against  bribexy  and 
corruption  by  this  bill  consisted  in  an  oath  to  be  imposed 
on  all  members  of  the  lower  house,  by  which  they  must 
have  solemnly  sworn  and  declared,  that  they  had  not 
directly,  nor  indirectly,  any  pension  during  pleasure,  or 
for  any  number  of  years,  or  any  office  in  part,  or  m  the 
whole,  held  for  them,  or  for  their  benefit,  by  any  persons 
whatsoever ;  and  that  they  would  not  accept  any  such 
pensions  or  offices,  without  signifying  the  same  to  the 
house  witlun  fourteen  days  after  they  should  be  received 
or  accepted.     The  bill  was  vindicated  as  just  and  neces-* 
sary  by  the  earls ,  of  Winchelsea  and  Straflford,  lord 
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Btthurst,  a»d  lord  Carteret^  ^fao  had  bjr  this  time  joined 
zi  an  aasciliary  in  the  opposition.'' 

^  XXVI.  l*hc  house  of  pecis  proceeded  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  national  debt :  they  read  a  bill  for  the 
fi^ee  importation  of  wool  from  Ireland  into  England^ 
whieh  was  fiercely  opposed,  and  laid  aside,  contrary  to 
all  the  rules  of  sound  policy.  They  passed  the  bill  for 
carrying  on  proceedings  at  law  in  the  English  language ; 
and  a  fruitless  motion  was  made  by  lord  Bathurst  for  an 
address,  to  desite  his  majesty  would  give  dii«ctions  for 
discharging  the  Hessian  troops  that  were  in  the  pay  of 
Great  Britain.  On  the  7th  day  of  May,  the  parliament 
was  prorogued,  after  the  king  had  given  them  to  imder- 
stand,  that  all  apprehensions  of  war  were  now  happily 
removed,  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Vienna  between  him  and 
the  emperor.  He  said  it  was  communicated  to  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain,  as  parties  to  the  treaty  of 
Seville,  the  execution  of  which  it  principally  regarded ; 
and  that  it  likewise  was  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  states-general.  He  observed,  that  the  conditions 
and  eng^ements  into  which  he  had  entered  on  this 
occasion',  were  agreeable  to  that  necessary  concern  which 
the  British  nation  must  always  have  for  the  security  and 
preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe :  and 
that  this  happy  turn,  duly  improved  with  a  just  regard 
to  former  alliances,  yielded  a  favourable  prospect  of 
seeing  the  public  tranquillity  re-established. 

§  XXVII.  In  the  month  of  January  the  duke  of 
Parma  died,  after  having  made  a  will  in  which  he  de* 

c  Nothing  was  heard  within  doon  in  parliament,  but  sarcafftic  repartee  and  vio- 
lent declamation  between  the  two  paitieB,  who  did  not  confine  their  altercation  to 
these  debatos,  but  took  the  field  against  each  other  in  periodical  paperBjandocea«> 
fiional  pamphlets.  The  paper  called  the  Craftsman,  had  already  risen  (nto  high 
reputatieii  all  over  £ngland>  far  the  wit,  hnaour,  and  aotid  reasoning  it  eon* 
tained.  Some  of  the  best  writers  in  the  Opposition,  including  lord  Bolingbroke 
and  Mr.  P,,  made  use  of  this  vehicle  to  convey  their  animadverskms  upon  the 
minister^  who,  on  his  side,  employed  the  most  wretched  scribblers  to  de^smd  hi* 
conduct.  It  was  in  consequence  of  two  political  pamphlets,  written  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other,  by  lord  Hervey  and  Mr.  P.  and  some  recrinwaatian  they  gro* 
duced  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  his  lordship  challenged  the  other  to  single 
cembat,  swid  had  w^  nigh  lost  ki«  life  in  the  diiel«  whipi  was  foittht  in  Hnli 
Parit. 
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clared  his  dutchess  was  three  months  advanced  in  her 
pregnancy ;  entreating  the  allied  powers  of  Europe  to 
have  compassion  upon  his  people,  and  defer  the  execu- 
tion cff  their  projects  until  his  consort  should  be  deli- 
vered.    In  case  the  child  should  be  stilT-bom,  or  die 
after  the  birth,  he  bequeathed  his  dominions  and  allodial 
estates  to  the  infant  Don  Carlos  of  Spain ;  and  appointed 
five  regents  to  govern  the  dutchy.     Notwithstanding 
this  disposition,  a  body  of  imperial  troops  immediately 
took  possession  of  Parma  and  Pladentia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Stampa,  who  declared  they  should  con^ 
duct  themselves  with  all  possible  regularity  and  mode- 
ration^ and  leave  the  administration  entirely  to  the  re- 
gents whom  the  duke  had  appointed.     They  publicly 
proclaimed  in  the  market-place,  that  they  took  posses- 
sion, of  these  dutchies  for  the  infant,  Don  Carlos:  and 
that  if  the  dutchess-dows^er  should  not  be  delivered  of 
a  prince,  the  said  infant  might  receive  the  investiture 
from  the  emperor  whenever  he  would,  provided  he 
should  come  without  an  army.      Though  these  steps 
seemed  to  threaten  an  immediate  war,  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  states-generial  interposed  their  mediation 
so  eflFectually  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  the'emperor 
desisted  from  the  prosecution  of  his  design ;  and  on  the 
16th  day  of  March  concluded  at  Vienna  a  treaty  with 
his  Britannic  majesty,  by  which  he  consented  to  with- 
draw  his  troops  from  Parma  and  Placentia.    He  agreed, 
that  the  king  of  Spain  might  take  possession  of  these 
places  in  favour  of  his  son  Don  Carlos,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  Seville.     He  likewise  agreed,  that  the  Ostend 
company,  which  had  given  such  umbrage  to  the  mari- 
tiine  powers,  should  be  totally  dissolved^  on  condition 
that  the  contracting  powers  concerned  in  the  treaty  of 
Seville  should  guarantee  the  pragmatic  sanction,  or  suc- 
cession of  the  Austrian  hereditary  dominions  to  the  hieirs 
female  of  the  emperor,  in  case  he  should  die  without 
male  issue.     The  Dutch  minister  residing  at  the  impe- 
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rial  court  did  not  subscribe  this  treaty,,  because,. by  the 
maxims  received  in  that  republic,  and  the  nature  of  her 
government,  he  could  not  be.  vested  with  full  powers  sa 
soon  as  it  would  have  been  necessary  :  nevertheless  the 
states-general  were,  by  a  separate  article,  expressly 
named  ais^  a  principal  contracting  party. 

§  XXVIII.  On  the  22d  day  of  July,  a  new  treaty 
was  signed  at  Vienna  between  the  emperor  and  the 
kinofs  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  tepdins:  to.  confirm 
ae  forme,.  In  A„g«^  a  «4  of -mfen  aSd  defeosiye 
alliance  between  the  electorates  of  Saxony  and  Hanover 
was  executed  at  Dresden.  The  court  of  Spain  express- 
ing some  doubts  with  regard  to  the  pregnancy  of  the 
dutchess  of  Parma,  she  underwent  a  formal  examination 
by  five  midwives  of  different  nations  in  presence  of  the 
elder  dutchess^owager,  several  ladies  of  quality,  three 
physicians  and  a  surgeon;  and  was  declared  with  child : 
nevertheless,  after  having  kept  all  Europe  in  suspense 
for  six  months,  she  owned  she  had  be^n  .deceived ; .  and 
general  Stampa,  with  the  imperial  .forces,  took  formal 
possession  of  the  dutchies  of  Parma  and .  Placientia. 
Spain  and  the  great  duke  of  Tuscany  having  acceded,  to 
the  last  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  crown  of  (Glreat  Britain 
engaged  to  equip  an  annament  that  should  convoy  Don 
Carlos  to  his  new  dominions.  Accordingly,  sir  Charles 
Wager  sailed  with  a  strong  squadron  from  Portsmouth 
on  the  26th  day  of  August ;  and  in  September  arrived 
at  Barcelona,  where  being  joined  by  the  Spanish  fleet 
and  transports,  they  sailed  together  to  Leghorn ;  from 
whence  the  admiral  returned  to  England. .  Don  Carlos 
passed  through  part  of  France,  and  embarking  at  An- 
tibes  on  board  of  the  Spanish  galley,  arrived  at  Leghorn 
in  December.  Then  the  imperial  general  withdrew  hia 
forces  into  the  Milapese ;,  and  the  infant  took  possession 
of  his  new  territories. 

§  XXIX.  During  these  transactions,  France  was  dis- 
tracted by  religious  disputes^  occasioned  by  the  bull 
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Unigemttts  thundered  agaimt  the  doctrines  of  Janse- 
mas ;  a  bill  which  had  produced  a  schism  in  the  Gallican 
chuich,  and  well  nigh  involved  that  country  in  civil  war 
and  confiision.     It  was  opposed  by  the  parliaments  and 
lay  tnbnnals  of  the  kingdom ;  but  many  bishops,  and 
the  Jesuits  in  general,  were  its  most  strenuous  assertors. 
AH  the  artifices  of  priestcraft  were  practised  on  both 
sides,  to  inflame  the  enthusiasm,  and  manage  the  super-* 
stition  of  the  people.     Pretended  miracles  were  wrought 
at  the  tomb  of  Abbe  Paris,  who  had  died  without  ac- 
cepting the  bull,  consequently  was  declared  damned  by 
the  abettors  of  that  constitution.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  Jesuits  exerted  all  their  abilities  and  industry  in 
preaching  against  the  Jansenists;  in  establishing  an 
opinion  of  their  superior  sanctity ;  and  inspiring  a  spirit 
of  quietism  among  their  votaries,  who  were  transported 
into  the  delirium  of  possession,  illumination,  and  super* 
natural  converse.    These  arts  were  often  used  for  the 
most  infamous    purposes.      Female  enthusiasts  were 
wrought  up  to  such  a  violence  of  i^tation,  that  nature 
&inted  under  the  struggle,  and  the  pseudo*saint  seized 
this  opportunity  of  violating  the  chastity  of  his  penitent. 
Such  was  said  to  be  the  case  of  Mademoiselle  la  Cadiere, 
«  youBg  geutlewoman  of  Toulon,  abused  m  this  manner 
by  the  lust  and  villany  of  Pere  Girard,  a  noted  Jesuit, 
who  underwent  a  trial  before  the  parliament  of  Aix,  and 
very  narrowly  escaped  th<e  stake. 

§  XXX.  The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  meeting  on 
the  1 3th  day  of  January,  the  king  in  his  speech  declared, 
that  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe  was  restored  and 
established  by  ihe  last  treaty  of  Vienna ;  and  Don  Carlos 
was  actually  possessed  of  Parma  and  Placentia :  that  six 
thousand  Spaniards  were  quietly  admitted  and  quartered 
in  the  dutchy  of  Tuscany,  to  secure,  by  the  express  con- 
sent and  agreement  of  the  great  duke,  the  reversion  of 
his  dominions ;  and  that  a  family  convention  was  made 
between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Tuscany,  for  preserving 
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mutual  p^bce  and  frieudship  in  the  two  houses.  He  told 
the  coHunons,  that  the  estimates  for  the  service  of  the 
cuxrent  year  would  be  considerably  less  than  those  of 
former  years.  He  recommended  unanimity :  he  observed 
that  his  government  had  iio  security  but  what  was 
equally  conducive  to  their  happiness,  and  to  the  proteQ* 
tion  of  his  people :  that  their  prosperity  had  no  founda- 
tion but  in  tlfe  defence  and  support  of  his  government. 
^'  Our  safety  (said  he)  is  mutual,  and  our  interests  are 
inseparable."    The  opposition  to  the  court  measures 
appears  to  have  been  uncommonly  spirited  during  the 
course  of  this  session.     The  minister's  motions  were 
attacked  with  all  the  artillery  of  elocution.     His  prin- 
cipal emissaries  were  obliged  to  task  their  faculties  to 
their  full  exertion,  to  puzzle  and  perplex  where  they 
could  not  demonstrate  and  ^convince,  to  misrepresent 
what  they  could  not  vindicate,  and  to  elude  the  argu- 
ments which  they  could  not  refute.     In  the  house  of 
commons,  lord  Hervey,  lately  appointed  vice-chamber- 
lain of  his  majesty's  household,  made  a  motion  for  an 
address  of  thanks,  in  which  they  should  declare  their 
entire  approbation  of  the  king's  conduct,  acknowledge 
the  blessings  they  enjoyed  under  his  government,  ex- 
press their  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  his  councils,  and 
declare  their  readiness  to  grant  the  necessary  supplies. 
This  member,  son  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  was  a  nobleman 
of  some  parts,  which,  however,  were  more  specious  than 
solid.     He  condescended  to  act  as  a  subaltern  to  the 
minister,  and  approved  himself  extremely  active  in  for- 
warding 49.11  his  designs,  whether  as  a  secret  emissary  or 
public  orator;  in  which  last  capacity  he  appears  to  have 
been  pert,  frivolous,  and  frothy.     His  motion  was  se-^ 
conded  by  Mr.  Glutterbuck,  and  opposed  by  sir  Wilfred 
Lawsoti,  Mr.  Shippai,  Mr.  W.  Pulteney,  sir  William 
Wyndham,  and  Mr.  Oglethorpe.     They  did  not  argue 
against  a  general  addresa  of  dianks ;  but  exposed  the 
absurdity  and  bad  tendency  of  expressions  which  implied 
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a  bjiind  appi^obation  of  all  the  measures :of  the: miiiisiiy; 
Sir  Wilfired  Lawson  observed,  that  notwithstanding  the 
greo^t  things  we  had  done  ibr  .the  crown  of  Spain^  aiod 
the  favour. we  had  procured  for  the  royal  famUy  of  that 
kingdom,  little  pr  no  satisfaction  had .  as  yet  been .  re- 
ceived for  the  injuries  our  merchants  had  sustained. frojn 
that  nation.  L  Mr.  Pulteney  took  notice^  that, the  nation^ 
by  becoming  guarantee  to  the  pragmatic  sanction,  laid 
itself  under  an  obligation  to  assist  the  Austrian  family 
when  attacked  by  any  potentate  whatever,  except  the 
grand  seignior :  that  they  might  be  attacked  wh^i  it 
would  be  much  agp.uist  the  interest  of  the  kingdom  to 
engage  itself  in  a  war  upon  any,  foreign,  account :  .that  it 
might  one. day  be  for  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  join- 
against  them,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance.of  Europe,* 
the  establishing  of  which  had  already  cost  Euj^and  such 
immense  sums  of  money,  He  in3isted  upon  the  absur- 
dity, of  concluding,  such  .a  nunj^ber  of  inconsistent  txea- 
tiesj  and  concluded  with  saying,  that  if  affairs  abroad 
were  now  happily  established?  the  ministry  which,  con- 
duced them,  might  be  compared  to  a  pilot,  who,  though 
there  was  a  clear,  safe,  and  straight  chaonel  into  .port, 
yet  took  it  into  his  head  to  carry, the  ship  a  great  way 
about,  through  sands,  rocks,  and  shallows ;  who,  after 
having,  lost  a  great  number  of  seamen,  destroyed  a  great 
deal^of  tackle  and  rigging,  and  subjected  the  owners  to 
an  eiiormous  expense,  at  last  by  chance  hits  the  port; 
and  jtriumphs  in  his  good  conduct.  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham^  spoke, to  the  same  purpose.  Mr,  Oglethorpe,  a 
gentleman,  of  unblemished  character,  brave,  generous^ 
and  humane,  affirmed  .that  many  other  things. related 
mor^  .nearly  to  the  honour. and  interest .  of  the  p.ation 
than;  did  the  guarantee  of  the  pragmatic  sanction.  He, 
said  he  wished  to  have  heard. that  the  new  work  at  Dun- 
kirk had  been  entirely  rased  and  .destroyed ;  that  the 
natiqn.had  received  full  and  complete  satisfaction  for  the 
deprecations  cp^dimitted  by  the  natives  of  Spain ;  that 
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more  care  was  taken  in  disciplining  the  militia,  on 
whose  valour  the  nation  must  chiefly  depend  in  case  of 
an  invasion;  and  that  some  regard  had  been  shewn  to  the 
oppressed  Protestants  in  Germany.     He  expressed  his 
satisfaction  to  find  that  the  English  were  not  so  closely 
united  to  France  as  formerly ;  for  he  had  genierally  ob- 
served, that  when  two  dogs  were  in  a  leash  together, 
the  stronger  generally  ran  away  with  the  weaker ;  and 
this  he  was  afraid  had  been  the  case  between'Frarice  and 
Great  Britain.     The  motion  was  vigorously  diefended 
by  Mr.  Pelham,  pajnnaster  of  the  forces,  and  brother  to 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  a  man  whose  greatest  fault  was 
his  being  concerned  in  supporting  the  measures  of  a 
corrupt  ministry.     In  other  respects '  he  was  liberal, 
candid,  benevolent,  and  even  attached  to  the  iiiterest  of 
his  country,  egregiously  mistaken  in  his  notions  of  go- 
vernment.    On  this  occasion  he  asserted,  that  it  was 
no  way  inconsistent  with  the  honour  or  dijgnity  of  that 
house  to  thank  his  majesty,  in  the  most  particular  terms, 
for  every  thing  he  had  been  pleased  to  communicate  in 
his  speech  from-  the  throne ;  that  no  expressions  of  ap- 
probation in  the  address  could  be  any  way  made  use  of 
to  prevent  an  inquiry  into  the  measures  which  had  been 
pursued,  when  the  treaties  should  be  laid  before  the 
house.     He  said,  at  the  opening  of  a  session  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe  were  turned  towards  Great  Britain,  and  from 
the  parliament's  first  resolves,   all  the  neighbouring 
powers  judged  of  the  unanimity  that  would  ensue  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  the  representatives  of  his  people; 
that  their  appearing  jealous  or  difiident  of  his  majesty's 
conduct  would  weaken  his  influence  upon  the  councils 
of  foreign  states  or  potentates,  and  perhaps  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  rectify  any  fal^e  step  that  might  have 
been  made  by  his  minister^.     His  arguments  were  rein- 
forced by  a  long  speech  from  Mr.  H.  Walpole.     The 
question  was  put,  the  motion  carried,*  and  the  addresa 
presented. 
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§  XXXI.  The  D^t  subject  of  debate  was  the  number 
of  land-forces.     When  the  supply  fell  under  considera- 
tion, sir  W.  Strickland,  secretary  at  war,  moved  that  the 
same  number  which  had  been  maintained  in  the  precede 
ing  year  should  be  continued  in  pay.     On  the  other 
hand,  lord  Morpeth,  having  demonstrated  the  danger  to 
which  the  liberties  of  the  nation  might  be  exposed,  by 
maintaining  a  numerous  standing  army  in  time  of  peace, 
made  a  motion  that  the  number  should  be  reduced  to 
twelve  thousand.    A  warm  debate  ensuing,  was  ma- 
naged in  favour  of  the  first  motion  by  lord  Hervey,  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  his  brother,  Mr,  Pelham,  and  sir 
Philip  Yorke,  attomey-generaL     This  gentleman  was 
counted  a  better  lawyer  than  a  politician,  and  shone 
more  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar  than  as  an  orator  in  the 
house  of  commons.     The  last  partisan  of  the  ministry 
was  sir  William  Yonge,  one  of  the  lords  commissioners 
of  the  treasury;  a  man  who  rendered  himself  serviceable 
and  necessary^  by  stooping  to  all  compliances,  running 
up<Hi  every  scent,  aiid  haranguing  on  eveiy  subject,  with 
an  even,  uninterrupted,  tedious  flow  of  dull  declamation^ 
comppsed  c^asscartions  without  veracity,  conclusions  from 
false  premises,  words  without  meanings  and  lai^uage 
withuot  propriety.  Lord  Morpeth's  motion  was  espoused 
by  Mr.  Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  a  g^itleman  of  ah 
ancient  family  and  opulent  fortune  in  Wales,  brave,  open, 
hospitable,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  anci^it  constitu^ 
tion  and  hierarchy :  he  was  supported  by  Mr.  Walter 
Plumer,who  spoke  with  weight,  precision,  and  severity; 
by  sir  W.  Wyndhato,  Mr.  Shippen,  Mr.  W.  Pnlteney, 
and  Mr.  Barnard.     The  courtiers  ai^ued,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  maintain  such  a  number  of  land-forces  as 
might  defeat  the  designs  of  malecontents,  secure  the  in- 
terior tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  defend  it  from  external 
assaults,  overawe  its  neighbours,  and  enable  it  to  take 
vigorous  measures  in  case  the  peace  of  Eiut>pe  should  be 
re-embroiled.     They  affirmed,  the  science  of  war  w^  so 
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mueh  altered)  and  required  so  much  attention^  that  no 
dependance  was  to  be  placed  upcm  a  militia :  that  all 
nations  were  obliged  to  maintain  standing  armies,  for 
their  security  against  the  encroachments  of  neighbour- 
ing powers :  that  the  number  of  troops  in  Great  Britain 
was  too  inconsiderable  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  peo- 
ple, even  under  an  ambitious  monarch :  that  his  majesty 
never  entertained .  the  least  thought  of  infringing  the 
liberties  of  his  subjects :  that  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  the  officers,  among  whom  were  many  gentlemen  of 
family  and  fortune,  would  ever  concur  in  a  design  to 
enslave  their  country  r  and  that  the  forces  now  in  pay 
could  not  be  properly  deemed  a  standing  army,  inas- 
much as  they  were  voted  and  maintained  from  year  to 
year  by  the  parliament,  which  was  the  representative  of 
the  people.  To  these  arguments  the  members  in  the  op- 
position replied,  that  a  standing  force  in  time  of  peace 
was  unconstitutional,  and  had  been  always  thought 
dangerous ;  that  a  militia  was  as*  capable  of  discipline 
as  a  standing  army,  and  would  have  more  incentives  to 
courage  and  perseverance :  that  the  civil  magistrate  was 
able  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country:  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  malecontents  was  altogether  contemptible, 
though  it  might  be  considerably  augmented  by  maintain-^ 
ing  a  standing  army,  and  other  such  arbitrary  measures: 
that  other  nations  had  been  enslaved  by  stamUng  armies; 
and  howsoever  they  might  find  themselves  necessitated 
to  depend  upon  a  military  force  for  security  agaiust 
encroaching  neighbours,  the  case  was  very  different 
with  regard  to  Great  Britain,  for  the  defence  of  which 
nature  had  provided  in  a  peculiar  manner:  that  this 
provision  was  strengthened  and  improved  by  a  numerous 
navy,  which  secured  her  dominion  of  the  sea ;  and,  if 
properly  disposed,  would  render  all  invasion  impractica* 
bie,  or  at  least  ineffectual ;  that  the  land-army  of  Great 
Britain,  though  sufficient  to  endanger  the  liberties  of  an 
unarmed  people,  could  not  possibly  secure  such  an  extent 
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^f  coast,  and  therefore  could  be  pf  very  little  service  iti 
preventing  an  invasion :  that  though  they  had  all  ima- 
ginable confidence  in  his  majesty's  regard  for  the  liberty 
of  his  subjects,  they  could  not  help  apprehending,  that 
should  a  standing  army  become  part  of  the  constitution, 
another  prince  of  more  dangerous  talents,  and  more  fatal 
designs,  might  arise  and  employ  it  for  the  worst  purposes 
of  ambition :  that  though  many  officers  were  gentlemen 
of  honour  and  probity,  these  might  be  easily  discarded, 
and  thearmy  gradually  moulded  into  a  quite  different 
temper.  By  fhese  means,  practised  in  former  times,  an 
army  had  been  new-modelled  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
turned  their  swords  gainst  the  parliament  for  whose  de- 
fence they  had  been  raised,  and  destroyed  the  constitu- 
tion both  in  church  and  state :  that  with  respect  to  its 
being  wholly  dependant  on  the  parliament,  the  people 
of  England  would  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  same 
hardship,  whether  a  standing  army  should  be  declared 
at  once  indispensable,  or  regularly  voted  from  year  to 
year,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  ministry :  that 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature  granted  to  measures  which 
in' themselves  are  unconstitutional,  burdensome,  odious, 
and  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  nation,  instead  of 
yielding  consolation,  would  serve  only  to  demonstrate, 
that  the  most  effectual  method  of  forging  the  chains  of 
tiational  slavery  would  be  that  of  ministerial  influence 
operating  upon  a  venal  parliament.  Such  were  the 
reason^  urged  against  ia  standing  army;  of  what  number 
soever  it  might  be  composed :  but  the  expediency  of  re- 
ducing the  number  from  about  eighteen  thousand  to 
twelve  thousand,  was  insisted  upon  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  his  majesty's  declaration,  by  which  they  were 
given  to  understand  that  the  peace  of  Europe  was  es- 
tablished ;  and  that  he  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as 
the  ease  and  prosperity  of  his  people.  It  was  suggested, 
that  if  eighteen  thousand  men  were  sufficient  on  the 
supposed  eve  of  a  general  war  in  Europe,  it  was  surely 
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reajsonable  to  think  that  a  less  number  would  suffice  w)ie^ 
peace  was ,  perfectly  re-established.  Whatever  effect 
these  reast)ns  had  upon  the  body  of  the  nation,  they  made 
no  converts  in  the  house,  where  the  majority  resolved 
that  the  standing  army  should ,  be  maintained  without 
reduction.  Mr.  Plumer  complained,  that  the  country 
was. oppressed  by  an  arbitrary  method  of  quartering' sol^ 
diers,  in  an. undue,  proportion,  upqn  those  publicans,  who 
refused  to  vote  in. elections  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  ministry.  Mr.  Eulteney  asserted,  that  the  money 
raised  for  the  subsistence .  of  eighteen  thousand  men  ill  > 
England  would  maintain  sixty  thousand  French  or  Ger- 
]|ians,or  the  same  number  of.  almost  any  other  people  on 
the  continent.  Sir  William  Wyndham  declared,  that 
eighteen  thousand  of  the  English  troops  in  the  late  war 
were  maintained. on  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  sum  now 
demax^ed  for  the  like  number;  but.no  regard  was  paid 
to  these  allegations. 

^  XXXII.  The  next  object  of  importance  that  at . 
ttacted  the  notice  of  the  house,  was  the  state  <xf  the  cha* 
ritable  corporation.  This  :company  was  first .  erected  ia 
the  year  1707.  Their  professed  intention  was  to  lend, 
npioney  at, legal  interest  to  the  poor,, upon  small  pledges ;, 
ajid  to  persons,  of  better  rank  upon  an  indubitable  se- 
curity of  goods  impawned.  Their  capital  wfis.at  first 
limited,  to  30,000/. ;  but,  by  licences,  from  the  crown; 
they,  increased  it  to  600,000/.,  though  their  charter  was> 
never  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament.  In  the  month  of 
October,  George  Robinson,  esquire, .  member  for  Mar- 
low,  the  cashier,  and  John  Thonoipson,  warehouscrkeeper 
of  .the  corporation,  disappeared  in  one  day.,  The.pr:o- 
prietors,  alarmed  at  this  incident,  held  several  general 
courts,  «and  appointed  a  committee  to  inspe(]:t  the  state 
of .  their,  affairs.  .  They  reported,  that  for  a  capital,  of 
above, 600,000/. .no  equivalent  was  found ;  inasmuch  as 
their  effects  did  not  amount  to  the  value  of  30,000/.,^ 
the.  remainder  having  been  embezzled  by  means  which. 
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Acy  could  not  discover.  The  propridiors,  in  a  petition 
to  ih€  house  of  commons^  represented,  that  by  the  most 
notorious  breach  of  trust  in  several  persons  to  whom  the 
care  and  mani^ement  of  their  affairs  were  Committed, 
the  corporation  had  been  defrauded  of  the  greatest  paat 
of  their  a^ital;  and  that  many  of  the  pietitioxiers.were 
reduced  to  the  utmost  degree  of  misery  and  distress ; 
they,  tiierefore,  prayed,  that  as  they  were  unable  to  de** 
teot  the  conibinations  of  those  who  had  ruined  them,  or 
to  bring  the  delinquents  to  justice,  without  the  aid  (jS 
the  power  and  authority  of  parliament,  the  house  would 
vouchsafe  to  inquire  into  the  «tate  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  conduct  of  their  managers ;  a^d  giv€  sach  re- 
lief to  the  petitioners  as  to  the  house  shouM  seem  meet 
The  pMition  was  graciously  received,  and  ft  mc»^  coin* 
mitfcee  appointed  to  proceed  on  tiie  inquiry.  They  soon 
discovered  a  most  iniquitous  scene  of  firamd^  ^hioh  had 
been  acted  by  Robinson  and  Thompson,  in  c<)^ert  with 
some  of  the  directors,  for  embezzling  the  capital,  and 
cheating  ike  pfropnetors.  Many  persons  of  rai]^  and 
quality  .were  cc^cemed  in  this  infatnoui^  ccln^iracy  i 
some  of  the  firi^  characters  in  tiie  mitiondSd  n^t  escape 
suspicioii  and  censure.  Sir  Robert  Sutter  and  ^  Ar- 
chibald Grsmt  were  expelled  the  honse  of  commcms,  as 
having  had  a  consi(ferable  share  in  those  friifudulent  prae^ 
tices ;  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  restrain  them  fiilid  otheof 
delinquents  irom  leaving  the  kingdom,  of  ali^nathig 
their  effects^  In  the  mean  time,  the  conunittee  received 
a  letter  from  signior  John  Augelo  Belloni,  an  eminent 
bioiker  at  Rome,  giving  them  to  understand,  that  Thoi&pH 
scm  vms  secured  in  that  city,  with  all  his  plipers,  and 
confined  to  tlie  castie  of  St..  Angelo ;  and  ti^t  the  pap€fr9 
were  tr&nsmitted  to  his  corresqpondent  at  PaiSs,  who 
w  uld  deliver  them  up^  on  certain  conditioiis  stipulated 
in  favour  of  the  prisoner.  This  letter  Wad  coii&idertd  a* 
ka  artifice  to  msinuate  a  favourable  opinion  6f  the  prfe"- 
temler,  as  if  he  Had  taken  me&sures  for  securing;  Tbdmp^ 
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son  from  his  ^eal  for  justice,  and  affection  for  the  English 
people.  On  this  supposition,  the  proposals  were  rejected 
with  disdain ;  and  both  houses  concurred  in  an  order, 
that  the  letter  should  be  burned  at  the  Royal  Exchange, 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  The  lower  house 
resolved,  that  it  was  an  insolent  and  audacious  libd,  ab^ 
surd  and  contradictory;  that  the  whole  transaction  was 
a  scandalous  artifice,  calculated  to  delude  the  imhappy, 
and  to  disguise  and  conceal  the  wicked  practices  of 
the  professed  enemies  to  his  majesty^s  person,  crown,  and 
dignity. 

§.  XXXIII.  No  motion,  during  this  session,  produced 
such  a  warm  contest  as  did^  that  of  sir  Robert  Walpoloy 
when^  after  along  preamble,  he  proposed  that  the  duti^ 
on  salt,  which  about  two  years  before  had  been  abolished, 
should  now  he  revived  aiid  granted  id  his  niajesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors,,  for  the  term  of  three  yjears.  In 
order  to  sweeten  this  proposal,  he  declared  that  the  lahd-^ 
tax  for  the  ensuing  year  should  be  reduced  to  one  shil- 
ling in  the  pound.  All  the  members  of  the  country 
party  were  immediately  in  commotion*  They  expressed 
their  surprise  at  the  grossness  of  the  imposition.  They 
observed,  that  two  years  had  scarce  elapsed  shtce  the 
kii^,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  had  exhorted  them 
to  abolish  some  of  the  taxes  that  were  the  most  burden- 
some  to.  the  poor:  the  house  was  then  of  opinion,  that 
the  tax  upon  salt  was  the  most « burdensome,  and  the 
most  pernicious  to  the  trade  qf  the  kingdom,  of  all  the 
impositions  to  which  the  poor  were  subjected,  and  there- 
fbre  it  was  taken  off:  but  that  no  good  reason  could  be 
produced  foralt^ng  their  opinion  so  suddenly,  and  re* 
solving  to  grind  the  fetcas  of  the  poor,  in  order  to  ease  a 
few  rich  meaa.  of  the  landed  interest  They  affirmed,  t^at 
the  most  general  taxes  9xb  not  al#ays  the  least  burden- 
some :  that  after  a  nation  is  obliged  to  extend  their  taxes 
farther  than  ike  luxuries  of  their  country,  those  taxes 
that  ctm  be  raised  with  the  lenst  charge  to  the  public  are 
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th£l  most  Qonv^eiit  and  easiest  to  the  peopie:  but.thejr 
ought  carefblly  to  avoid  taxing  those  things  which  ate 
neces^aiy  for  the  subsistence  of  the  poor.  The  price  •  of 
all  necessaries  being  thus  enhanced,  the  wages  of  the 
tradesman  and  manufacturer  must  be  increased;  and 
where  these  are  high,  the  manufacturers  will  be  under- 
sold by  those  of  cheaper  countries.  The  trade  must  of 
consequence  be  ruined;  and  it  is  not  tabe  supposed  that 

.  the  landed  gentleman  would  choose  to  save  a  shiUing.in 
the  pound  from  the  land-tax,  by  means  of.  an  expedient 
that  would  ruin  the  manufactures  of  his  country;  and 
decrease  the  value  of  his  own  fortune.  They  alleged 
that  the  salt-tax  particularly  affected  the  poor,  who  could 
not  afford  to  eat  fresh  provisions;  and  that,  as  it  formerly 
occasioned  murmurs  and  discontents  amongst  the  lower 
claiss  of  people,  the  revival  of  it  would,  in  all  probability, 
exasperate  them  into  open  sedition.  They  observed,  that 
while  it  was  exacted  in  England,  a  great  number  of  mer- 
chants  sent  their  ships  to  Ireland,  to  be  victuaUed'for  their 
respective  voyages:  that  since  ithad  been  abolished,  inany 
experiments  had  been  successfully  tried  with  salt  for  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  which  would  be  entirely  de- 
feated by  the  revival  of  this  imposition. .  They  suggested 
that  the:  land-tax  was  raised  at  a. very  small  expense,  and 
subject  toiio  fraud,  whereas  that  upon  salt  would  employ 
a  great  number  of  additional  officers  in  the  revenue, 
wholly  depending  upon  the  ministry,  whose  influence  iii 
elections  they  would  proportionably  increase.  They 
even  hinted,  that  this  consideration  was  one  powerful 
motive  for  proposing  the  revival  of  an  odious  tax,  which 

/  was  in  effect  an  excise,  and  would  be  deemed  a  step 
towards  a  general  excise  upon  all  sorts  of  provisions. 
Finally,  they  demonstrated  that  the  salt- tax  introduced 
numberless  frauds  and  perjuries  in  different :  articles  of 
traffic.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  endeavoured  to  obviate  all 
these  objections  in  a  long  speech,  which  was  minutely 
answiered  aad  refiited  in  every  article  by  Mr.  Pultcney- 
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Nefvertheless;  the  question  being  piit,  the  mitiistBrt^  mo- 
tion was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  duty  revived; 
yet,  before  the  bill  passed,  divers  motions  were  made, 
and  additional  clauses  proposed  by  the  members  in  tJie 
opposition.  New  debates  wereraised  on  every  new  •  ob- 
jection ,  and  the  courtiers  were  obliged  to  dispute  their 
ground  by  inches. 

§  XXXIV.  The  pension  bill  was  revived,  and  for  the 
third  time  rejected  in  the  house:  of  lords;  A  bill  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  sugar  colonies  passed  through  the 
lower  house  with  great  difficulty,  but  was  lost  among  the 
peers:  another,  for  the  better  securing  the  freedom  of 
parliamente,  by  farther  qualifying  members  to  sit  in  the 
house  of  commons,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  thrown 
out  upon  the  question.  A  committee  had  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  a  sale  of  the  estate  which  had  belonged 
to  the  late  earl  of  Derwentwater.  Itappearedl^the 
report,  that  the  sale:  had  been  fraudulent :  a  bill  was  pre- 
pared to  make  it  void:  Dennis  Bond,  esquire,  and  Ser- 
jeant Birch/ commissioners  for  the  sale  of  the  forfeited 
estates,  were  declared  guilty  of  notorious  breach  of  trust, 
and  expelled  the  house,  of  which  they  were  members: 
George  Robinson,  esquire,  underwent  the  same  sentence, 
on  account  of  the  part  he  acted  in  the  charitable  corpo^ 
ration,  as  he  and  Thompson  had  neglected  to  surrender 
themselves,  according  to  the  terms  of  a  bill  which  had 
passed  for  thatpurpose.  During  this  session,  five  mem- 
bers  of  parliament  were  expelled  for  the  most  sordid  acts 
of  knavery ;  a  sure  sign  of  :national  degeneracy  and  dis- 
honour. All  thesupplies  were  granted,  and  among  other 
articles,  the  sum  of  22,694/.  7^.  6^.,  for  the  agio  or 
jdi£ference  of  the  subsidies  payablafo  the  crown  of  ;D<|n- 
mark,  in  pursuance  of  ihe  treaty  subsisting  between  the 
late  king '  and  that>  monarch :  but  this  was  not  obtained 
without  a  viojent  dispute.  .  Mr.  Pulteney, :  wiio  bore  a 
considerable  share  in  all  these  debates,  became  intt  little 
time  so  remiarkable  as  to  be  thought  worthy  of*  a  very 
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particulur^  mark  of  his  majestj^'s  displ^ure.  The  king", 
(m  the  Ist  ^ty  of  Juiy^  called  ibr  the  oounciUbook,  and 
with  his  own  hand  struck  the  name  of  William  PuUeney, 
Mquvre,  out  of  the  list  of  privy-counsellors:  his  majesty 
further  ord^^ed  hkn  to  be  put  out  of  all  the  conunisaioos 
of  ihe  peace.  The  several  lord-lieutenants,  from  whom 
he  had^TCceived  deputations,  were  commanded  to  revoke 
them ;  and  the  lord-^ancellor  and  secretaries  of  state 
were  directed  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  that  pur-) 
p6se. 

^  XXXV.  Nor  did  the  house  of  peers  tamely  and 
unanimously  iubinit  to  the  measures  of  the  minisbpy* 
The  pensicsi  hill  being  read,  was  again  rejected,  and  a 
protest  entered.  A  debate  arose  about  the  number  of 
finding  forecd  2  ahd  the  earl  of  Chestesfield  ai^ed  for 
tibe  eowt  ioxitioni.  The' earl  of  Oxford  moved  that  they 
iiSghl  be  reduced  to  twelve  thousand  effective  men. 
The  earl  .of  Winehtifiea  obsapved,  that  a  standing  army 
rendered  minister;!  of  state  more  daring  than  otherwise 
they  would  be,  in  cootriving  and  executing  projects  that 
were  grievtms  to  the  people :  schemes  that  never  could 
^iter  inte  tibe  heads  of  any  but  those  who  were  drunk 
with  excess  of  powers  The  marquis  of  Tweediale,  in  rea^ 
soning  against  such  a  number  as  the  minister  proposed^ 
tofok  Qcoasioii  to  obs^^e,  <3iat  not- one  shilling  of  the  for*- 
fisited  estates  Viras.ever  applied  to  the  use  of  ,&e  public: 
he  likewise  took  notice,  that  ihe  eighteen  thousand  men, 
demindsd  to  a  standing  force,  weie  niod^ed  in  such  a 
mJEUubeiv  that  they  might  be  speedily  augmented  to  forty 
thdtDBa^  meh  on  any.  emergency <  The  dtike  of  Argyle 
endliavnur^  to  demonstrate  the  danger  of  depending  for 
the  iafety  of  the  kingdom  upon  an  undisciplined  militia, 
a  fleets  or  ah  am^  of  auxiliaries.  Th^i  he  represented 
the  iB^cessity  of  hsving  recomrse  to  a  r^iilar  army  i^  case 
of  invasion;,  and  kfter  all,  acknowledged,  that  the  num- 
ber proposed  w^  Ho  way  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
All  his  arg;ulMiitis  were  answered  and  refuted  in  an  ex- 
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cellent  speech  by  lord  Carteret :  nevertheless,  victory  de- 
clared for  the  minister.  The  parliament  having  granted 
every  branch  of  the  supply,  towards  the  payment  of 
which  they  borrowed  a  sum  from  the  sinking  fimd,  and 
passed  divers  other  acts  for  the  encouragement  of  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  the  king,  on  the  1st  day  of  June, 
gave  the  royal  assent  to  the.  bills  that  were  prepared, 
and  closed  the  session,  after  having  informed  both  houses 
that  the  states-general  had  acceded  to  the  treaty  of 
Vienna;  that  he  had  determined  to  visit  his  German  do- 
minions, and  to  leave  the  queen  regent  in  his  absence. 
He  accordingly  set  out  for  Hanover  in  the  beginning 
of  June.  By  this  time  the  pragmatic  sanction  was  con- 
firmed by  the  diet  of  the  empire,  though  not  without  a 
formal  protest  by  the  electors  Palatine,  Bavaria,  a^d 
Saxony. 
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Pzinted  by  J.  F.  Dote,  St«  John's  Square. 
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